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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE, 


Lv  offering  this  new  Introduction  to  English  History 

to  the  public,   I   would   call  attention  to   the  words 

rendered  from  Polydore  Vergil,  which  I  have  placed  on 

the  title-page  of  the  volume.     For  the  first  time  since 

the  Bevival  of  Letters,  I  have  endeavoured  to  state  the 

Diere  matter  of  fact  concerning  the  manner  in  which 

our  national  story  was  first  schemed  in  the  monasteries, 

and  gradually  published  to  the  external  world  during 

the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.     It  may  save  my  readers  the 

tedium  of  long  explanations  or  apologies  if  I  simply 

say  that  the  contents  of  my  work  may  be  regarded 

as  a  series  of  comments  on,  and  illustrations  of,  the 

Preface  of  the  first  scholar  of  known  personality  who 

undertook  to  write  the  history  of  our  country  since  the 

old  Roman  time. 
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On  the  Duke  of  Clarence — ^The  last  Plantagenet  and  the  first 
Tyddour,  or  Tudor — English  Story  stiU  in  a  fluid  state — On  the 
Liberties  of  Kent — ^The  Titles  of  Honour,  1614 — On  Fortescue 
and  Hengham,  16 16 — On  the  Syrian  Gods,  16 17— On  Tithes,  16 18 
— Selden  as  learned  Champion  of  English  Liberty  imprisoned — 
Edition  of  the  Benedictine  "  Eadmer,  *  1623 — Selden  pleads  for 
Hampden,  1627 — ^His  relation  to  the  Great  Charter:  Personal 
Liberty  not  yet  defined — Suspicions  of  erasures  and  interpolations 
of  the  Records — "Time  out  of  Mind" — Selden  in  the  Tower,  1628 
— He  is  prosecuted  in  the  Star  Chamber — His  Biblical  writings — 
The  forged  "Eutychius,"  1642 — Selden  Keeper  of  the  Records, 
1644 — Pococke :  ms  labours  in  Arabic  and  friendship  with  Moslems 
—John  Lightfoot — Selden  on  Fleta,  1647 — on  the  Sanhedrin,  1650 
— on  the  Ten  English  Writers,  1652 — ^his  death,  1654  . 
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As  this  18  the  first  T<diiiiie  of  die  anAor  s  wads  to  h 
issued  sinoe  his  deoene,  it  hss  been   Afm^bt  £t 
that  it  should   be  prefiKed  bj  soiBe  anoHU  of  kk 
life  and  writings. 

Edwin  Johnson   was  the  moaaod  mm  of  1^  B«^. 
Alfred    Johnson,    Congr^mtiaiial    Hinister,    ^ad    was 
bom  at  Upton,  near  Andorer,  Hampdme,  od  the  Inh 
November,  1842.     K  he  had  any  pnde  of  birth,  it  was 
in  the  fact  diat  his  deseent  was  from  KngKA  Teoman 
stock.     His  childhood  was  spast  in  the  coimtij,  mnd  he 
neyer  lost  his  love  for  its  fharmii  and  aaaodatioiBL 
A  stodioos  and  thon^tfbl  bojr,  he  read  Engfah  historj 
with  delight,  was  jKood  of  lus  eoontij's  greatneas,  and 
ambitiously  hoped  that  some  day  he  would  be  in   a 
position  to  do  something  fcft  it^      Inheriting  an  old- 
fashioned  courtesy  of  manner  and  a  Tery  ehivdlrk  spirit, 
he  had  but  a  poor  opinion  of  mcmey  and  the  fotitkm  it 
is  supposed  to  give.     His  home  infloenoes  were,  how- 
ever, rather  of  a  Puritan  cast,  and  under  the  serene 
guidance  of  his  parents  he  drifted,  scarcely  knowing 
how  or  why,  towards  the  Pulpit 

In  1859  he  entered  New  College,  St  Johns  Wood, 
to  train  for  the  Ministry,  his  tutors  being  the  Rev.  Dr. 
HaUey ;  Dr.  William  Smith,  editor  of  the  Classical  and 


XTHt 
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R^t  jS^!T^'  D^.  Lankester,  the  chemist;  Ae 
^  John  GodwiB,  Dr.  Samuel  Xewth,  and  Profefiaor 
de^b  -'   ''''''  *^  Scholarships,  took   his   M.A. 


mutas  one  of  the  most  distinguished  pupils  he  ever 

:.  TT.    ^"^  collegiate  career  a  lifelong  friend  writes  •— 

f^n^  J^  ^^temporaries  would  agree  that  he  easily  dis- 

Vli-  '^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^''*^*  "^^"^  ^^  undertook  ; 

^mie  his  courte8y,refinement,and  quiet  humour  endeared 
^m  to  them  all  as  a  friend  and  comrade.    He  did  not 
j7^^88^M  the  6lan  and  force  of  expression  which  would 
^^ve  commanded  popularity ;  but  he  had  in  debate,  in 
^l^^aching,  and  in  conversation  a  rare  and  delicate  sidll 
1^  exhibiting  some  of  the  most  charming  sides  of  truth  ; 
*fxd  ^^^  quiet  sarcasm  he  used  to  expose  some  of  the 
^^pular  shams  and  delusions  of  the  religious  world. 
^e^  men  were  so  deeply  loved  and  respected  at  College 
^  J^win  Johnson  ;  for  while  he  was  always  an  original 
^  daring  thinker,  he  never  willingly  wounded  the 
^^g^ptibilities  of  those  who  diflFered  with  him." 

He  entered  upon  his  first  pastoral  charge  at  Forest 
Hill  near  London,  in  1865.  There  he  married  and 
remained  some  years.  His  father-in-law's  health  break- 
.  (Jown,  he  went  a  tour  with  him  on  the  Continent, 
visiting  France,  Switzerland,  North  Italy,  and  Germany. 
On  their  return  in  1870,  Johnson  accepted  a  call  to 
Boston,  Lincolnshire,  where  he  was  settled  for  nine  years. 
This  was  a  very  active  period.  Carefully  fulfilling  his 
pastoral  duties,  he  yet  found  time  for  writmg  and 
lo(^tuiing  on  important  topics  of  the  day,  taking  especial 
intcreHl  in  the  question  of  National  Education.  It  was 
in  liortton  that  Johnson  began  to  make  his  excursions 
and  explorations  into  the  beginnings  of  history.   Among 
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his  unpublished  manuscripts  are  "An  Ancient  History 
in  Anecdote,"  and  a  monograph  on  "St   Beowulph's." 
Of  the  same  period  are  Essays  on  "  Hebrew  Poetry," 
and  on  the  "  Science  of  Religion."     While  at  Boston 
he  also  edited  Erasmus   for  the  eminent  bibliophile 
Robert  Roberts,  printer  of  an  edition  of  the  "  Utopia/' 
The  "  Apophthegmes,"    with    a   memoir   of  Erasmus 
bj  Johnson,    issued    in    1877,   was  followed   by   the 
"Colloquies"  in   1878.     To  the  latter  Johnson  added 
nearly  one   hundred  pages   of  judicious  and  accurate 
notes.     "  No  one,"  a  critic  wrote,  "  could  complain  that 
they  were  in  excess,  the  work  could  scarcely  have  been 
better   done" — a   remark  applicable  to  all   his   work, 
which   is  characterized  by  thoroughness   and  by  con- 
scientiousness.    He  was  never  influenced  by  any  hasty 
desire  of  seeing  his  writing  in  print. 

Meanwhile,  he  continued  his  studies  of  Classical, 
especially  Greek  literature,  and  read  extensively  in 
other  branches.  His  own  library — never  a  large  one — 
was  that  of  a  poor  scholar  whose  books  are  chosen  for 
use,  well-thumbed  and  annotated.  Among  his  favourite 
authors  were  Horace,  Seneca,  Diogenes  Laertius, 
Erasmus,  Lessing,  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Jane  Austen, 
and  Browning.  The  "  Waverley  Novels,"  he  once  told 
me,  he  had  read  through  at  least  a  dozen  times ;  the 
volumes  of  the  double-column  edition  were  always  at 
hand,  and  in  later  years  helped  him  through  many  a 
sleepless  night.  His  own  clear  style  owes  not  a  little 
to  his  favourite  Scott. 

In  1879  ^^  wfts  appointed  Professor  of  Classical 
Literature  by  the  Council  of  his  College,  and  returned 
to  London.  This  engagement  enabled  him  to  devote 
much  more  time  to  study  and  research :  henceforward 
he  became  a  constant  worker  at  the  British  Museum 
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and  at  Dr.  Williams's  Library  in  Gordon  Square,  both 
being  within  easy  walk  of  his  residence  at  Primrose 
Hill.      Greek  Mythology  and  Philosophy,  as  well  as 
Greek   Ecclesiastical  History,  were  subjects  taken  up 
to  fortify  his  position  at  the  College.     These  he  studied 
deeply,  and  upon  some  of  them  wrote  elaborately.     His 
published  literary  work   during   this  period  included 
translations  of  Ewald  on   the  Psalms,  Meyer  on  the 
Romans,  and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  articles  and 
papers.    He  also  gave  considerable  attention  to  patristic 
literature,   and  other  branches  of   theological   study. 
A  glance  at  the  list  of  his  writings  during  these  years 
gives  a  fair  indication  of  the  very  wide  range  of  his 
reading  and  of  his  great  industry ;  while  their  perusal 
shows  that  he  had  acquired  at  the  same  time  a  facility 
and  lucidity  in   expressing  his  ideas  on  learned  and 
abstruse  subjects.     His  attainments  in  Latin  and  Greek 
were  those  of  a  master;  a  good  French  and  German 
scholar,  he  also  became  familiar  with  Oriental  literature. 
He  had,  moreover,  a  singular  aptitude  for  teaching, 
and  was   able  to  invest  the  study  of  history  with  a 
living   interest.      Dr.    Fumivall,  who   frequently  met 
Johnson,  thought  him  one  of  the  most  pregnant-minded 
and    stimulating    thinkers   he    had    come   across;    he 
noticed  his  singularly  attractive   and   genial  manner, 
and  the  breadth  and  depth  of  his  culture.     The  College 
work  was  more  than  congenial,  but  the   Council,  for 
pecuniary  considerations,  removing    the  Arts  Depart- 
ment to   University  College,  Gower   Street,  Johnson, 
after  eight   years   of  professorial  work,  was  left  free 
to   devote   his   whole    attention   to   literary  pursuits. 
His  works  on  "  Greek  Mythology  and  Religion,"  and 
on  "  The  Origin  and  Process  of  Religion "  were  soon 
completed,  though  not  published.     Another  work  was 
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Uie  translation  of  a  collection  of  Sooth  Gennan  Folk- 
Tales,  '^  In  the  Land  of  Mairels,"  issued  as  a  companion 
volume  to  the  North  Grcrman  "Fairy  and  Household 
Tales'*  of  the  brothers  Grimm.  The  preface  to  this 
work  afforded  its  translator  and  editor  an  opportunity 
for  writing  an  interesting  article  on  Folk- Lore,  and  of 
criticising  the  so-called  ''  Nature  j^lythologists,"  whose 
opinions  he  considered  were  based  on  a  radical  mis- 
take,  presenting  in  their  result  an  inversion  of  the 

In  Patristic  studies  he  had  taken  a  bolder  course 
than  is  usually  pursued  by  an  orthodox  professor.  In 
England,  Matthew  Arnold  had  revealed  to  the  layman 
the  purely  literary  character  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments.  Abroad,  Grerman  and  Dutch  theologians 
had  undermined  belief  in  the  personality  of  the 
supposed  writers,  while  the  author  of  "Supernatural 
Religion**  had  shown  that  there  was  no  evidence  for 
miracles.  Johnson,  after  examining  the  literary  cha- 
racter and  authorship  of  these  Scriptures,  proposed  to 
himself  a  re-examination  of  the  history  of  Christianity 
from  its  inception.  The  result  of  his  earlier  inquiries 
appeared  in  his  "  Antiqua  Mater,"  published  anony- 
mously towards  the  end  of  1887,  and  in  a  Latin  essay 
which  he  wrote  for  a  Dutch  Theological  Society. 

The  tracing  down  of  the  so-called  early  Christian 
records  was  intensely  interesting.  Coming  suddenly, 
after  months  of  earnest  research,  upon  a  due,  it  was 
gradually  revealed  to  him  that  the  actual  writers  of 
the  Church  and  Grospel  histories  were  not  ancient.  Not 
one  only,  or  a  few  only,  of  the  supposed  ancient  writers 
seemed  to  write  in  a  "  sixteenth-century  "  manner,  as 
Westcott  had  remarked  of  Jerome :  nearly  all  of 
them'^longed  to  that  late  period.     In  some  respects, 
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for   one   who   had  spent   years   in    teaching  so-call^^ 
orthodox  Christianity,  it  was  painful  to  have  to  reco^*^ 
the  result.     But  with  that  peculiar  sense  of  triumph  c^^ 
which    men    are    conscious   when    having  cast  awa^ 
the  leading-strings  of  authority  and  having  learned  tt7 
depend  solely  upon  their  own  intelligence,  he  did  no^ 
dread   any  feelings   of  resentment   which   the   results 
might  arouse  ui>on  their  publication,  and  so  sat  down 
to  the  onerous  task  of  recording  them. 

"The  Rise  of  Christendom''  appeared  in  October, 
1890.  For  a  book  of  its  high  character  the  Press 
notices  were,  on  the  whole,  hesitating ;  in  some  cases 
discreetly  silent.  Few  treated  the  work  with  the  con- 
sideration it  deserved :  or  challenged  its  statements  or  its 
conclusions — a  disappointment  to  its  author.  It  may 
be  that  Johnson  assumed  too  much  on  the  part  of  his 
readers  and  the  critics,  to  manv  of  whom  the  work  was 
probably  little  more  than  a  paradox.  Gibbon  and  other 
historians  tire  supposeil  to  rest  on  the  bed-rock  of 
authority.  It  was  the  supposed  l^ed-rock  authorities 
behind  Gibbon  who  were  attacked  in  '*The  Rise  of 
Christendom."  Fortuimtelv  for  its  author,  the  book  was 
understood  by  a  few  thoughtful  men.  The  late  Mr. 
Fronde  read  it  with  the  closest  interest  and  attention, 
and  asked  the  author  to  call  upon  him.  This  Johnson 
did,  the  conversiition  on  the  iKvasion  being  followed  by 
a  correspondence  on  the  questions  raised  in  the  book 
and  on  collateral  subjects.  In  course  of  time  notices 
of  the  book  and  letters  arrived  from  the  Antipodes, 
where,  by  a  few,  as  in  America,  the  import  of  the 
work  was  perceived,  and  (by  one  or  two  able  critics) 
descriljed  as  one  of  the  most  important  books  of  the 
y — an  appreciation  contrasting  greatly  with  the 
3  or  silence  of  the  critics  at  home. 
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Soon  after  the  publication  of  "  The  Rise  of  Christen- 
dom," Johnson,  adopting  the  suggestion  of  a  friend, 
wrote  a  work  of  fiction,  the  idea  being  that  the 
results  of  his  researches,  if  presented  in  romantic  or 
allegorical  form,  might  possibly  be  more  intelligible 
to  the  large  number  of  thoughtful  persons  unable, 
through  lack  of  the  very  wide  range  of  reading  and 
bowledge  assumed  by  the  author  on  the  part  of  his 
aodience,  to  follow  the  arguments  contained  in  "  The 
Bise  of  Christendom."  This  romance,  "  The  Quest  of 
Mr.  East,"  completed  in  1889,  was  not  published  until 
ten  years  later,  when,  in  1 900,  it  appeared  over  the 
pseudonym  of  "  John  Soane."  In  it  are  embodied  some 
of  the  author's  observations  of  the  phases  of  religious 
philosophy  and  its  modem  expounders.  It  was  well 
written,  and  has  been  very  well  received. 

The  author  meantime  continued  his  writings ;  for 
"  The  Rise  of  Christendom,"  comparatively  small  though 
its  circulation  had  been,  had  created  among  the  few  a 
demand  for  further  enlightenment.  It  was  not  possible 
for  a  subject  so  vast — a  critical  subject,  too,  compre- 
hending a  wider  field  than  that  covered  by  Mosheim, 
Gibbon  and  Milman,  extending  over  the  whole  range 
of  European  and  Semitic  literature,  to  be  disposed  of  in 
a  single  volume  of  500  pages. 

A  complementary  work — the  present  volume  on  the 
"  Rise  of  English  Culture  " — was  completed  towards  the 
end  of  1 89 1.  This  work,  which  brings  the  results  of 
the  authors  researches  into  "Mediaeval  "  history  nearer 
home,  shows  that  Celtic  and  Anglo-Saxon  civilization 
is  not  only  mythic  (as  other  critics  had  already  dis- 
covered), but  also  that  the  "History"  of  Bede  and 
some  of  the  Chronicles  could  not  possibly  have  been 
written  before  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  or  Henry  VIII. 
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itterances) — "  if,  in  the  future,  there  are  any 
bout  me,  say,  *  I  live  in  my  books.' "    His 

however,  with  one  exception,  impersonaL 
e  man  was  greater  than  Johnson  the  author. 
f  his  feelings  and  experiences  may  be  found 
uest  of  Mr.  East ; "  some  are  given  above. 
)  "Dryasdust,"  no  recluse,  but  eminently 
lial  by  temperament,  a  cheerful  companion, 
)f  society.     Until   his   last   illness,  he  was 

being  cast  down  by  a  large  sense  of  humour 

of  his  friends  remarked  had  "  a  kind  of 
ab  flavour,  without  the  mint  sauce."     Thousrh 

cold  criticism,  like  St.  John  in  "  Mr.  East," 
}he  whole  cheered  with  kind  words  of  men  to 
wn,  who  praised  the  candour,  the  humanity, 
i  that  good  quality  of  pages  into  which  the 
d  struggle  of  years  had  gone  (p.  242). 
o  did  not  feel  able,  or  profess  to  understand 
ly  of  his  writings,  says — 
js  would  fail  to  record  all  the  spiritual  sym- 
lich  were  a  living  force  in  his  character 
Of  his  affectionate  aflinities,  of  his  subtle 
less  in  conversation,  of  his  power  to  make 
their  own  thoughts  in  the  face,  many  of  his 
^  and  friends  will  now  be  thinking.  ...  To 
cnew  the  peculiar  flavour  of  his  humour,  *  The 
[r.  East '  was  a  book  full  of  charm ;  in  reality 
awn-out  parable,  depicting  many  salient 
■  the  modem  religious  world,  and  describing 

of  the  soul  for  the  true  Christ.  There  was 
OS  about  his  life  ;  and  the  pain  and  diflSculty 
with  his  course  brought  out  more  clearly  his 
nement,  while  even  amid  disabling  suffering 
ed  a  strange  attractiveness  which   led  into 


Whik  viiniig  ^  Kngfah  Ciiltaie  "  Joimsoo  jnpucd 
fxreal  Aon  pspeis  od  "SaxoD  Cliaxiers.'"  "British 
OngiDB,"  "  English  Beeoid?,*'  '*  Faandarian  Le^!ei>is  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge^"  "  Bibli^^al  Legends,"  '' BihlkaJ 
Geognphv,'*  "Gothic  and  Saracen  Architecmie.'"  and 
made  notes  for  a  woik  on  '*  French  Cnltare  "  vhich  is 
left  unfinished.  Bv  wav  of  relaxaticHi  he  also  wiote. 
aboat  this  time,  a  series  of  papas  on  Robert  Browning, 
tonching  on  a  few  chancteristic  poiots  in  the  person- 
ality and  art  of  the  poet.  A  "  Primer  or  Elements  of 
Hietoric  Sdence,"  undertaken  at  the  so^estion  of  Mr. 
Fronde,  was  written  in  1892,  and  a  translation  into 
Kpglwh  of  the  ''  Prol^omena  "*  of  Father  Hardonin, 
copies  of  the  Jesuit's  wmk  being  scarce,  and  no  full 
translation  from  the  Latin  existing.  To  various  liberal 
and  adTance-thought  publications  he  contributed  from 
time  to  time  misoellaneous  articles  on  the  same  subjects 
written  in  more  popular  vein.  These  included  chapters 
on  "  English  ffistory,"  articles  on  "  Gibbon  and  the 
Origin  of  Christianity,"  on  the  "  History  of  Eusebius," 
and  ^*  Notes  on  Jewish  Literature  and  the  Jews  in 
Spain :  '^  some  of  these  papers  have  been  reprinted  iu 
American  periodicals.  ''  The  Pauline  Epistles,  re- 
studied  and  explained,"  an  account  of  the  origin  of 
New  Testament  writings  and  of  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation in  Europe,  issued  in  1893,  had  a  fair  circulation. 

The  late  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  Oriental  scholar,  met 
Johnson  on  several  occasions  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
Chronology  with  him,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Johnson  would  have  produced  a  valuable  work  on 
Calendars  and  Chronological  Systems,  but  his  health 
hreaking  down,  he  was  obliged  to  lay  aside  the  mass  of 
iiot^^  and  extracts  which  he  had  accumulated  on  this 
subject.     This  material  was  subsequently  acquired  by 
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of  Ms  last  utterances) — "  if,  in  the  future,  there  are  any 

inquiries  about  me,  say,  *  I  live  in  my  books.' "     His 

books  are,  however,  with   one   exception,  impersonal. 

Johnson  the  man  was  greater  than  Johnson  the  author. 

Some  of  his  feelings  and  experiences  may  be  found 

in  "  The  Quest  of  Mr.  East ; "  some  are  given  above. 

He  was  no    "  Dryasdust,"  no  recluse,  but    eminently 

human,  genial  by  temperament,  a  cheerful  companion, 

and  fond  of  society.     Until   his   last  illness,   he  was 

saved  from  being  cast  down  by  a  large  sense  of  humour 

which  one  of  his  friends  remarked  had  *'  a   kind   of 

Charles  Lamb  flavour,  without  the  mint  sauce. "     Though 

feeling  the  cold  criticism,  like  St.  John  in  "  Mr.  East," 

he  was  on  the  whole  cheered  with  kind  words  of  men  to 

him  unknown,  who  praised  the  candour,  the  humanity, 

the  this  and  that  good  quality  of  pages  into  which  the 

thought  and  struggle  of  years  had  gone  (p.  242). 

One  who  did  not  feel  able,  or  profess  to  understand 
the  tendency  of  his  writings,  says — 

"  Words  would  fail  to  record  all  the  spiritual  sym- 
pathies  which   were   a   living   force   in    his   character 
to  the  last.     Of  his  aff'ectionate  affinities,  of  his  subtle 
suggestiveness  in  conversation,  of  his  power  to  make 
men  look  their  own  thoughts  in  the  face,  many  of  his 
old  students  and  friends  will  now  be  thinking.  ...  To 
those  who  knew  the  peculiar  flavour  of  his  humour,  *  The 
Quest  of  Mr.  East '  was  a  book  full  of  charm ;  in  reality 
a     long-drawn-out    parable,    depicting    many    salient 
features  of  the  modem  religious  world,  and  describing 
the  search  of  the  soul  for  the  true  Christ.     There  was 
great  pathos  about  his  life  ;  and  the  pain  and  difficulty 
associated  with  his  course  brought  out  more  clearly  his 
innate  refinement,  while  even  amid  disabling  sufiering 
he  exercised  a  strange  attractiveness  which   led  into 
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friendship  with  him  men  of  all  wiays  of  thinking.  He 
will  live  enshrined  not  only  in  the  tender  love  of  those 
who  so  patiently  ministered  to  his  dying  wants,  but  in 
the  hearts  of  a  large  number  who  gained  stimulus, 
not  merely  from  what  he  said,  but  from  what  he 
was.'* 

Another  friend,  member  of  an  Association  to  which 
Johnson  belonged,  wrote — 

"  Those  who  were  present  at  our  last  annual  Dinner 
did  not  fail  to  recognize  that  the  Valkyries  had  marked 
out  for  death  him  who  was  the  most  learned  of  the 
guests.  During  all  the  years  the  Dinner  had  obtained 
the  author  of  *  Antiqua  Mater  *  had,  regularly,  a  place 
at  the  table.  .  .  .  His  reputation  for  sound  erudition, 
and  the  daring  devotion  to  what  appeared  to  him 
historic  truth  which  had  subjected  him  to  professional 
and  social  martyrdom,  rendered  him  a  conspicuous  and 
honoured  figure,  year  after  year,  in  our  festive  conclave. 
But  we  gradually  came  to  lose  sight  of  the  accomplished 
scholar  in  the  genial  man.  The  massive  brow,  furrowed 
with  the  plough  of  thought,  lost  its  classic  severity  in 
the  good  man's  genial  and  benevolent  smile,  and  we, 
his  companions,  lost  sight  of  the  most  learned  in  the 
most  lovable  of  men.  I  have  never  known  a  man 
more  single-minded  and  of  simpler  heart.  .  .  Our  late 
friend  was  too  ingenuous  and  unselfish  for  this  callous 
and  selfish  world.  He  gave  it  the  ripe  fruitage  of  his 
intellectual  and  moral  manhood."  "The  world  visited 
him  in  return,"  continues  the  same  writer,  "  with  the  loss 
of  his  professorship  and  the  rusting  mildew  of  un- 
merited neglect.  He  complained  not ;  no  choleric  word 
(lid  lie  utter  by  voice  or  pen  ;  but  the  wrong  weighed 
heavily  upon  his  refined  and  susceptible  nature  ;  old 
age  supervened  prematurely,  and  he   who  should  have 
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had  the  energy  for  valuable  years  of  hard  work  still  in 
him  has  been  blotted  out  of  the  present,  and  is,  already, 
an  item  of  the  past." 

Closer  friends,  however,  knew  the  man  better; 
though  he  had  put  forth  his  hand  and  touched  the 
sacred  Ark,  and  calamity  had  seemed  to  come  upon  him, 
in  the  shape  of  an  insidious  and  incurable  disease,  he 
knew  that  he  had  contributed  towards  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  religious  history  of  our  Western 
World— the  solution  of  which  will  establish  Spiritual 
Unity.  He  was  much  encouraged  by  kind  and 
sympathetic  and  thoughtful  letters,  and  while  able  to 
continue  his  writing,  had  put  his  soul  into  it — 

"  8TKI^^^•o  for  the  nearer  vision  of  the  true,  the  beautiful, 

THE  GOOD." 

He  passed  from  a  death  in  life  to  Rest  on  the 
3rd  of  October,  1901,  at  the  comparatively  early  age 
of  59.     But  his  work  was  well  done. 

His  last  message  for  me,  one  of  his  latest  friends, 
who  least  expected  a  message,  w^as  to  the  eflfect  that  I 
would  see  this  book  through  the  press.  With  the 
generous  help  of  a  few  friends  in  sympathy  with  the 
author's  life-work,  that  request  is  now  realized.  The 
text  is  printed  verbatim  from  the  author's  manuscript. 
If  it  could  have  received  his  finishing  touches,  doubt- 
less it  would  have  been  even  more  worthy  of  the  reader  s 
perusal  than  it  is. 

In  an  appendix  will  be  found  a  List  of  Johnson's 
principal  writings  published  and  unpublished,  including 
separate  volumes,  essays,  lectures,  addresses,  and  other 
papers,  representing  a  great  range  of  critical  reading 
and  of  original  research  in  European  and  Oriental 
literature. 
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The  main  results  of  Johnson's  researches,  as  recorded 
in  his  printed  writings,  axe  briefly  these  :— 

That  the  History  of  Europe — especially  Ecclesias- 
tical History— is  founded  largely  upon  assumption  as 
well  as  upon  tradition,  legend,  and  error,  the  bio- 
graphies of  real  persons  being  idealized.  That  the 
Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures  are  proleptic  in  cha- 
racter. That  there  was  no  constituted  Christian  Church 
before  the  "  Eleventh "  Century  of  our  Era — eight 
hundred  years  ago.  That  the  larger  part  of  the  so- 
called  "  Middle  Ages  "  is  an  imaginary  or  non-existent 
period ;  the  Modern  Period  beginning  soon  after  the 
breaking  up  of  the  old  Roman  Empire.  We  are  there- 
fore not  so  far  removed  in  time  from  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  as  our  Chronological  table  teaches.  Further : 
Johnson  has  traced  our  Ecclesiastical  System  backwards 
to  the  Arabians,  who  owe  nothing  whatever  to  Latin 
*  or  Greek  Christianity — the  indebtedness  being  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Christianity,  in  some  form,  was, 
however,  anterior  to  all  these  systems. 

These  are  no  wild  theories  to  be  summarily  rejected. 
Though  some  of  the  statements  may  seem  too  bold  or 
too  arbitrary,  the  reader  will  find  the  author's  argu- 
ments quite  intelligible,  and  not  unreasonable. 

Many  have  discovered  inexplicable  anomalies  and 
discrepancies  in  their  reading  of  History  :  in  Johnson's 
printed  writings  they  will,  I  think,  find  a  solution  of 
their  difficulties,  an  explanation  of  many  things  hitherto 
imperfectly  or  wholly  misunderstood,  especially  of 
matters  in  relation  to  our  System  of  Chronology.*     In 

•  Our  nwn  System  of  Chronology  being  iinpug(ie<l,  I  once  BBked  the 
author,  "  How   do  we  slnmi   in  relation   to  other  Syatems?  "  and  suggested 
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the  following  pages  I  have  endeavoured  to  bring  to- 
gether some  of  the  anomalies  noticed  in  my  own  reading. 
Those  given  could  easily  be  supplemented  by  many  more 
in  support  of  our  author's  arguments. 

The  saying  that  Geography  and  Chronology  are 
the  two  "Eyes"  of  History  lias  liecome  ho  hackneyed 
m  expres,s.ion  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  rational 
''  Mind  "  of  the  Observer  behind  them.  Even  careful 
liistoriaus  write  of  long  stretches  of  a  thousaml  and 
fifteen  hundred  years  as  if  historical  time  was  un- 
limited. The  average  educated  person  so  easily,  in 
imagination,  transfers  himself  from  continent  to  conti- 
nent, or  from  century  to  century,  and  speaks  or  writes 
of  this  or  that  event  as  having  happened  in  the 
"second,"'  or  the  "seventh,"  or  the  "nineteenth,"  or 
any  intervening  centuiy,  as  if  time  had  been  reckoned 
in  this  manner  all  through  the  Era.  Speaking  generally, 
00  Ancient  Era  was  in  use,  or  in  force,  from  its  com- 
mencement, nor  till  long  afterwards.  The  term  "  Anno 
Domini,"  and  tlie  reckoning  backwards  to  the  sup- 
posed beginning  of  the  Era,  has  been  in  general  use  less 
than  four  hundred  years.  Before  that  time  reckoning 
was  by  the  reigns  of  kings  and  princes,  and  popes  ; 
indeed,  our  Acts  of  Parliament  are  still  dated  by  the 
year  of  the  reign  of  the  King. 

Inscriptions  and  Manuscripts,  when  undated,  are 
allocated  to  particular  centuries  by  the  Palteographical 
expert,  who  ascertains  the  dates  from  the  language,  or 
contents,  or  the  style  of  the  caligraphy,  which  may, 
perhaps,  have  been  due  to  the  caprice  of  the  writers. 
Accordingly,  when  we  meet  with  statements  that  any 

that  ho  Rhoald  make  some  attempt  tuwarck  a.  rcconBtnictiati.  Tlie  uotes  and 
mcimOTaiKU  utilized  liy  Mr.  Arbiitljnot  may  buvc  been  a  step  in  the  direation 
indicated. 
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Christian  document  belongs  to  the  period  between  the 
"  second  "  and  the  "  tenth "  century,  we  may  assume 
that  the  date  given  is  merely  conjectural.  Too  much 
emphasis  cannot,  therefore,  be  laid  upon  this  subject  of 
Chronology,  for  upon  it  rests  the  credibility  and 
authenticity  of  Church  records,  and  the  true  date  of 
the  Church's  foundation. 

Like  other  Ecclesiastical  Eras,  the  Christian  Era  has 
been  much  exaggerated — antedated.  A  chronological 
table  being  necessary,  a  "Dionysius  Exiguus"  was 
found.  The  scheme  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  anterior 
centuries  being  laid  down.  Christian  Historians,  like 
Christian  Geographers,  who, 

**  With  savage  pictures  filled  their  Maps 
And  o*er  unhabitable  downs 
Placed  Elephants  for  want  of  towns," 

very  soon  filled  up  the  vacant  Plan  with  names  and 
edifying  deeds  of  Ecclesiastical  Princes,  Churchmen,  and 
Saints — or  of  their  supposed  opponents ;  for,  Histoty 
to  the  Christian  writers  was  Allegory  rather  than  a 
Science  of  Observation  or  of  Reasoning.  Glancing 
over  the  Period  between  the  "  Fourth  "  and  "  Eleventh '' 
centuries  we  see  that  it  is  spaced  out  with  Christian 
and  Ecclesiastical  matters,  or  of  secular  matter  which 
interested  the  Church.  For  purely  secular  names  we 
look  in  vain ;  between  Galen  and  Ptolemy  in  the 
"  Second  "  and  the  Arabians  of  the  "  Ninth  "  there  is 
a  blank.  Speaking  of  Ptolemy,  one  is  reminded  that 
his  "  Geography "  of  the  "  Second "  and  that  of  the 
**  Thirteenth  "  Centuries  are^  almost  alike. 

The  eleven  centuries  of  the  Eastern  Empire  (from 
Constantine  to  the  Fall  of  Constantinople)  are  filled  up 
by  Byzantine  historians,  a  long  unbroken  chain.     Their 
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writings  form  a  part  of  the  world's  annals  which  has 
long  been  held  up  to  contempt  as  the  record  of  a 
thousand  years  of  moral  and  political  emptinesa.  The 
glowing  pen  of  a  Gibbon  has  failed  to  create  an  interest 
in  the  lives  and  deeds  of  a  long  succession  of  blood- 
liiirBty  tyrants  and  impotent  debauchees.* 

Knlay  and  Freeman  would  dwell  upon  the  nobler 
diaracteristics  of  the  Period^the  deeds  of  Belisarius, 
Heraclius,  Leo  the  Isaurian,  and  other  individuals, 
largely  idealized  and  of  uncertain  date ;  but,  while  we 
read  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  scribes,  who  think 
the  same  thoughts  and  write  the  same  language,  which 
does  not  alter  in  a  thousand  years ! — to  borrow  the 
expression  of  one  of  Johnson's  coiTespondents,  they 
"all  use  the  same  pen  and  ink!"  Throughout  these 
Chronicles  of  corruption,  calamity,  crime,  supposed  to 
lie  incident  to  a  decaying  empire,  no  link  is  lost.  The 
long-drawn-out  Story  as  we  have  it,  was  probably 
Written  after  the  Turks  had  entered  into  possession. 

Writing  of  another  supposed  Christian  people — the 
Ethiopians — Gibbon  says  of  them,  "  they  slept  near  a 
thousand  years  forgetful  of  the  world  by  whom  they 
were  forgotten."  f  Christian  Coptic  contrasts  strongly 
with  Old  Coptic.^  Of  China,  known  to  the  Romans,  it 
may  be  said  with  as  much  reason  as  of  Abyssinia,  that 
she  also  was  forgotten  by  Europe  for  a  similar  period. 
We  have  no   notices  of  China  between  the  time  of 

•  Quarterly  Hevirw,  }io.  l88,  p.  526;  Freeman,  "The  BjHUitine  EiDpire," 
"  Essays."  iii.,  1879,  pp.  231,  232. 

t  There  h  a  hiatns  of  abont  700  years  before  the  Abysainian  Annak 
begin,  a.d.  1368.  Fatile  attempu  have  been  made  to  bridge  thiK  gulf,  and 
lo  tell  ihe  Hittoiy  of  the  Church  in  Abysainia^by  Lo  Quien,  "Oriena 
Chriatianns,"  1740,  and  Rev.  Montague  Fowlor,  "Christian  Egypt, — Church 
in  Abysainia,"  1901. 

t  Mr.  F.  LI.  Griffith,  Oxford  Reader  in  Egyptology,  in  "  Ency.  Brit.." 
xiTii.  717. 
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III  Jn^-iiL.  MS-  n    '7:r;i.     .iFjibJAijr^  :&  ijl  ui  onsettJed 
\«a-.      -I -iii  -i:ir-  i.'  -ZS7C-  pr  oe£-  aCr^^alled  before 
-_r  ■iL.,..T::T:.'*a<a  a:~:te_.ii   :l  iifc  •±irT.«aitli  century.* 
.\.r  .jii*  ';    ifT  3at:f=r   r  5sail  -r^-Ti  jta'^^t^^  ever  kept  a 
.uT.iiiL'a--*     -•-  rac3i*L  T,"-»r»'MJ%my  Tur^'s^  xsjc  mbseoce  of 
vTrrrvii    iiHSD'catirr     i:  insTKrnH   x  sta  by  wliich  to 
'jra"^  ".:»*  '.12:7  ^fxr  jt/muiar  stf-c:i   nir-'nf  a  "^  dark  age,' 
J    •  J  a,:  luia^  t'  imt*  .--ainm** .  *     •  I^  curtain  falls 
.11  ln'.iiia  limfUki^  latnxr  "iiti  ix3C  asLisiy.  and  does 
11  r  ri^  i:;.i*:i  iii"il  uif  Tifiiin. "      '  I  "^^7  mndi  doubt, 

11:   • -IITLIIIU*:?.     '   ▼'Ii'^lifr    tlii    TT.t.i*-twTnT  f  STO^cre  will  eV^^ 

2iuui.i-ifiii  >  'ii^  1^-7  ::TihTi-ii — ^TMr*  3«aa5  to  be  11^ 
ui  »:*  1     i'':*'   :*  •*  ljji  ::i)i?ft!    uh   :«iraries  mu»* 

•■•  iiiLJ.  :  c  -'-^^  k  T^'LjfL  -•'•:>£.*  I  ITi^  ?iixe  of  things 
i-  :**:». >r:-ei  c  i  "  •i.i"!"'  ::  vij:^  ijiz'.c^  i*  iD'iebted  fo^ 
;.'.:  iri-'^  t^i  Lrrmiif  lj:  4Ji>i  ::j:  fccK  :c  i^-er  religious 


.\ri»r  :»fv.'-n  :ii*.    --•»-       •:    H'-=     ■   "^'ii-:  «•:•!   ii«  i  »if4.::  T^eita  invasion 

.    ■•i;iiv^  ifrt  :i;ui  'v:  :  ;:rr>.      iifT-s;-      *  Tn?  i.n*:  .' :t:»:;ii»:  !•*!:■:■  nothing' 

..      •."■    h'ji-.-L':'^  I    •♦•:C:7'.  T^t:    J-"^    "iii;-   la'i    :»frsii't»i.  l«ut  the:^ 

v-.-i.-  ■•'  ::i*  'u  :«•-■:  i.'.i     vor-  .'■'  ::■•:■     -f  j;v'-'-ts.i>  .         fcl.     •fAr  witness^ 

:!,..    .  •vlii-^ii.n  v:;i'.-!  1:1*;  i::.r.i.iif:. '      "^•"1;^  U'v":    ki  Arki  :*Tik>-l  such^ 

,     . '. si.:  ! :  ■  lit'"* .  •  •'? »' v:^".  lei  ' 

;   jjni.\u-jt    ■   .  .«!i;:itJ.  ■ -ruu-iiiL- . '  ''.!.  -.   if'i-  t»..  ri.  ij- 
l^-.v'  •.i.'V.    ►•■'.r.*.  uj»  j:»r-.'r:':i:r  "vk>  .:  t":*    .  •  -:»f  iTunAifr  livniinued.  for 
:.:v'-urj«  !**•-%■•  V— .-.uji:  r.»i.**t'rii.:f  iiki  :»{•:■: irji  i.fi^':tii  :.  u^jl.  zioi  oxJy  nut 
«v'-'   •'  ••ii-—    "ii:-  '^^'  '•  ■••^ii"  2».  fjkT  4«>  ;o:ik>  i-Tf  wv: •Deemed,  to 
Ujk-'-.  .  ».  K"-f.'.  .<:'  irJ.iiz^  ».?  !•*  *■•: T:ik"'k>.  ut.!:ii£  zzx  the  histon*  of 
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ideas— a  country  wherein  the  priestly  and  writing 
Order  has  never  died  out.  The  Age  of  most  Hindu 
writings  is  unknown,  and  the  authors  are  themselves 
merged  in  Nirvana.*  There  is  no  hope,  however,  of 
Buddhist  records  furnishing  material  for  the  "  long 
night."  General  Maiseyf  is  inclined  to  reduce  the 
Buddhist  period  by  six  hundred  years,  while  Fergusson 
would  place  the  Buddha  Graya  buildings,  alleged  to  be 
t    of  the  first  century  B.C.,  in  the  fourteenth  century  A.C. 

Material  of  the  most  meagre  character  covers  a 
corresponding  "  dark  age  "  in  Persian  history — material, 
apparently,  of  Arabic,  not  Persian  literature. 

The  Benedictine,  or  Christian,  Chronology  seems 
therefore  to  be  as  little  applicable  to  African  and 
Oriental  civilizations  as  to  those  of  Europe.  When  our 
conventional  nineteen  hundred  years  J  is  applied  to 
Abyssinia,  to  India,  to  Persia,  the  history  of  each  of 
these  countries  shows  a  similar  gap  or  night,  extend- 
mg  over  many  centuries  —  gaps  which  cannot  be 
bridged  by  any  contemporary  records.  While  the 
ancient  and  modern  periods  are  filled  with  authentic 
records,  more  or  less  perfect,  the  middle  or  so-called 
"  Mediaeval  "  period  is  fabulous,  or  occupied  with  attenu- 
ated matter  borrowed  from  the  earlier  and  later  periods. 

The  historians  of  Christianity  tell  us  of  heresiarchs, 

of  apologists,   of  defenders  of   Church  doctrines,  and 

of  Councils    convened    to    settle    difficulties.       These 

Councils  began  early  and  have  continued  all   through 

the  Ages  covered  by  the  Church  History.     They  were 

at  one  time  so  frequent  that  bishops  and  clergy  had 

•  Caldwell,  "  Dravidian  Languages,"  1875,  p.  128. 
t  "  Sanchi  and  its  Remains/'  1892. 

X  Or,  say,  2200  years  to  Alexander  the  Great,  whose  conquests  arc 
itcorded  in  authentic  European,  Asiatic,  and  African  annals. 
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?**^yla3,    Sophocles,   Thucydides,    Horace,    Lucretius, 

■**ltus,    and     many    more " — has    been    adduced     to 

Iwow  "  how  immensely  superior   is  the  position  of  the 

New  Testament."*     Does  this  not  tend  rather  to  show 

We  more  recent  origin  ?     If  there  has  been  a  careful 

■*egwd  for  New  Testament  documents,  how  is  it  that 

the  Old  Testament    documents    were    not    preserved  ? 

That  the    Xew   Testament   writings   are    more    recent 

than  the    Classical    is    evidenced  by  the  Palimpsests : 

"The   most    valmible    texts    of    Classical    authors    are 

wer-written    by  Syriac   and    Greek    Christian    texts ; 

Christian   texts  underlying  Classical  texts  are  of  late 

dite."  t 

To  come  to  Rome  itself.  The  Eternal  City  is  her 
offD  witness.  In  "  The  Rise  of  Christendom  "  Johnson 
haa  commented  on  the  absence  of  authentic  Papal  coins 
older  than  the  twelfth  century,  while  Mr.  Arbuthnot, 
&fter  a  search  through  the  museums  of  Europe,  came 
to  the  decision  that  there  are  no  authentic  Papal 
reconla  earlier  than  a.d.  119S.J  The  historians  of 
Ardiitecture  mark  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 
as  tlie  commencement  of  Cathedral  building  in  Italy, 
''faDee,  and  England.  There  are  no  earlier  remains  of 
'Dy  Ecclesiastical  buildings  in  this  country ;  and  on  the 
'-^Qtiuent  they  succeed  the  Roman  temples  and  palaces 
fitlioQt  a  break.  The  latest  editor  of  Gibbon  tells  us 
'^t  the  study  of  Byzantine  Architecture  has  not  yet 

Forty  years  ago  an  Eminent  Historian  and  States- 
"lan,  happily  still  with  ua,  observed  that,  "  The  modern 

•  KenyoD,  "  How  the  Bible  came  Jown  toiw:"  //or/xrs  J/iyr.,  Nov.,  igo-' 

t  Thompson,  "  Palteograpliy,"  1893,  pp.  76.  77- 
t  "Mysteries  of  Chronologj-,"  pp.  30,  31, 
1  Biiry'a  "Gibbon,"  i.  p.  \xi. 
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traveller,  after  his  first  few  days  in  Rome,  begins  t>o 
seek  for  relics  of  the  twelve  hundred  years  that  li€ 
between  Constantine  and  Pope  Julius  11.     '  Where,'  tm^e 
asks,  *  is  the  Rome  of  the  Middle  Ages  V     To  th  is 
question,"  the  writer  adds,  "  there  is  no  answer."  *   ThE€ 
historian  of  "  The  Holy  Roman  Empire  "  is  again  in 
Rome  as  I  write  (April,  1903)  attending  a  Congress  of 
Historians.     Does  Mr,  Bryce  see  more  to-day  than  Ixe 
saw  during  his  former  visit  ?    I  think  not ;  for,  the  lafc^ 
Mr.  Freeman  was  similarly  impressed.     Aware  of  ttx^ 
continuity  and  unity  of  history,  he  noticed  in  Rome  ^ 
"gap" — "a  wider  gulf  between  the  great  periods  oi 
history  than  can  be  found  anywhere  else — a  yawning^ 
gap  indeed.  ...  At  the  first  glance  Rome  seems  to  he 
rich  in  monuments  of  the  early  days  of  her  Emperors 
and  of  the  later  days  of  her  Pontiffs,  and  to  have  little 
to  show  of  any  other  intermediate  age."  f 

The  intelligent  reader  will  remind  me  that  under- 
ground are  the  witnesses — the  Catacombs.  What  (he 
may  ask)  of  the  Christian  Martyrs  and  the  Ten  Great 
Persecutions  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  an  easy 
one.  The  Catacombs  are  the  graveyards  of  the  Roman 
people.  The  Story  of  persecutions  of  any  body  of 
believers  in  the  Capital  of  the  Roman  World,  the 
government  and  rule  of  which  was  the  most  free  and 
tolerant  known  to  us,  is  a  libel  and  is  inconceivable. 
That  Marcus  Aurelius,  "  the  most  perfect  man  that  ever 
lived,"  should  have  permitted  the  torment  and  murder 
of  Christian  men  and  women,  for  a  belief  as  harmless  as 
his  own,  is  a  charge  for  which  there  is  no  evidence, 
and  it  must  be  dismissed.     In  the  Catacombs,  disused 

•  "  Holy  Roman  Empire,"  1873,  pp,  272,  273 ;  1889,  pp.  261,  262 ;  Mr. 
Bryce,  I  see  (January  4,  1904),  refers  the  reader  to  Gregoroviua,  so  that  the 
quotation  may  he  from  that  writer. 

t  "  Essays,"  ui.  2. 
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'■':    in  the  "  fifth  "  and  reopened  towards  the  end  of 
"  siiteenth"  century,  the  same  writers  who  give  us 
miitcdible  Church  history,  see  in  the  Cross,  and  other 
Soman  and    pre-Roman    symbols,  emblems    of  Chris- 
tianity.     In     the    -innumerable    inscriptions    "  B.M." 
"iiich,  to  those  who  had  sorrowed  for  the  departed, 
^f^  for    "Bene    Merenti "    or  "Bona!    Memorise" — 
'■^uir&Ient    to    our   own    "  Blessed "    or    "  Aifectionate 
■Memory " — they  saw    another  meaning,  and   in    some 
"Oeipkmed  manner,   these    initial  letters  were  taken 
mean  "  Blessed  Martyr,"  and,  extending  over  long 
psiSods,    there    grew    up    the    belief    in    Ten    Great 
Pei-Becations,* 

Some  of  the  Christian  Uteratiire  may  have  been 
*>laopoBed  as  themes  for  discussion  and  disputation,  the 
dispotanta  using  assumed  names,  merging  themselves 
u*  a  sort  of  Nirvana,  like  the  Buddhist  writers.  This 
'''oiild  explain  the  origin  of  much  of  the  proleptic 
"Titing,  the  authors  little  suspecting  that  in  after  ages 
It  would  be  taken  as  inspired.  Some  of  the  works  of 
St.  Augustine  would  come  into  this  category.  One  man 
*t  that  time  could  scarcely  have  written  all  that  is  now 
I'-t'tribated  to  him.  The  "  Confessions "  is  not  an 
Autobiography,  but  a  spiritual  manual :  its  style  is 
tliat  of  the  "  Imitation  of  Christ  "  (of  the  fourteenth  or 
ftfteenth    century),!    and    the    progress    of  Augustine 

*  There  is  a  story  of  the  Calacombfi  having  been  viffltad  in  the  "  Fourth  " 
b/  St.  Jerome,  when  b  bay.  He  used  to  make  the  circuit  of  the 
rat  of  the  Apostles  sad  Martyrs  on  Sundays;  but  Jerome  {aiiU  Bp. 
BJ  writes  lilte  a  "sisteeuth-century  scholar."  More;  when  be  trans- 
is  Old  Testament  used  the  Bisteenth  century  signs  for  punctuation — 
— ..^nd  years  before  they  came  into  geoeral  use  I  It  is  also  to  be  noticed 
*"*t  wme  of  bis  works  are  of  a  late  period,  and  written  oTer  older  authors — 
l^lini]i«t«t. 

t  "  St.  AugOHtine's  style  in  the  '  Coufeasiona '  belongs  to  the  same  family 
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from  Neo-Platonism  through  Manichseism  into  Chris- 
tianity is  typical  of  the  growth  of  Christianity  itsell 
In  the  "  City  of  God,"  designed  to  inaugurate  a  new 
order  of  things,  the  writer  brought  into  clear  light  the 
distinction  between  the  kingdoms  of  greed  and  power 
and  that  of  righteousness  and  truth,  as  far  as  he  knew  it 
Edification  rather  than  truth  must  be  looked  for  in 
Ecclesiastical  writings.     The  scribes  of  that  period  wrote 
not  for  a  critical  or  sceptical  age  in  a  distant  future. 
In   the  Scriptorium  they  could  take  cognisance  onlj 
of  such  material  as  they  collected  in  their  neighbour- 
hood—  legendary   or  traditional,   or  of  the   Oriental 
theology  and  literature,  the  wild,  the  marvellous,  the 
incredible,  not  infrequently,  the  indecent  — which  edified 
or  amused  the  European  peoples  from  the  twelfth  to 
the  sixteenth   century.      The   nobler  class  of  men  in 
the   monasteries   lived,   in    a   sense,  a  beautiful   life, 
which  could  have  ended  only  in  a  state  of  Nirvana. 
Believing  in  the  transitoriness  of  this  world,  their  hope 
was  fixed  upon  another.     This  one,  they  argued,  was 
"  very  evil,   the   time   was   waxing  late,"  their  duty 
was,  they  thought,  to  "  be  sober  and  keep  vigil,"  for 
"  the  Judge  was  at  the  gate." 

The  first  Christian  missionaries  were  much  surprised 
to  find  evidence  of  Christianity  among  the  Tartars  ;  they 
discovered  Nestorians  and  Jews  in  China  as  well  as  in 
India.  Certain  tablets  and  inscriptions  must  have  been 
forged,  say  some  sceptics ;  but  monasteries,  processions, 
pilgrimages,  festivals,  a  pontifical  court,  and  colleges  of 

as  that  of  the  *  Dc  Imitatione/  the  dominant  note  is  the  same  .  .  .  the  same 
musical  flow,  the  same  spiritual  refinement  and  distinction." — ^Introduction 
to  Dr.  Bigg's  edition,  1898,  p.  5. 

Archbishop  Ullathorne  ("  Autobiography,**  p.  41)  also  used  the  "  Con- 
fe^isions  '*  as  a  Spiritual  Manual. 
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dergy  are  found  all  through  the  historical  period,  and 
si!  Ecclesiastical  systems — Christian,  Mohamraedau, 
Bnddhist,  Lamalstic — doubtless  have  a  common  origin.* 
Again,  the  reader  may  ask  :  "Do  not  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land  witness  to  the  historical 
truth  of  the  Bible  ? "  Johnson  shows  that  the 
"  nWTBtives "  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  have 
come  to  lis  through  Arabian  and  Persian  Chronicles, 
tUt  the  name  "  Jerusalem  "  is  a  poetical  one  like  that  of 
"Mount  Zion  "  ;  that  the  city  now  called  Jerusalem  was 
iDown  to  the  Arabs  as  the  "  ^'Elia  Capitolina  "  of  the 
RomaDS.  The  Holy  Land  of  the  Old  Testament  must 
M  looked  for  elsewhere  than  in  Palestine.  The  Holy 
Mad  of  the  New  Testament  Johnson  found  in  Southern 
Italy.  Mount  Sinai,  Professor  Sayce  informs  us,  has 
lot  yet  been  correctly  identified ;  it  is  not  in  the 
peninsula  which  is  now  called  Sinaiticf 

*  Inac  Ta;!or,  in  hia  "  Ancient  Chmtiniiity"  (1840),  traced  MoDssticism 

'"  Inijis.  uul  Baddhmm  is  believed  tu  h&ve  established  itself  in  Alexandria. 

"''oKiclBm    wiu    anterior    lo    Chnetianilj,  atid  open  to  Indian  inUoenco 

(atiui«dy,  Atialie  Jwiraal,   April,    1902).     BomaniBm,   Nestorisuiam,  and 

r'''«iiilia«i(Hni  have  all  one  eource,  and  aje  derived  from  BrahraaniBm  and 

^'ddbiein    (Parlter,    "China's    Intercourse,"    pp.    29,    33).      The    word 

^Widine  "  and  the  idea  of  the  Reeurrection  are  Persian  io  their  ori^. 

,  ••*  Uagi  or  Parsees  claim  Abraham  ob  their  prophet  and  reformer,  and  lie 

**  ideniiiieil  with  Zoroaaler  in  Mohammedan  writings  (Haug,  ''  EssayB,"  1884, 

^    16).     Mohammedanism  is   indebted   to    the  ZeiidaTeslu,  bat  not  to  the 

^fittiui  ScHptoreB ;  the  latter,  as  Jolinson  has  bKowu,  is  indebted  to  the 

'^^'ru.     We  do  not  find  a  single    ceremony   or    doctrine    of  Islam  in 

^*>  BnUleet  degree  moulded  or  even  tinged  by  the  peculiar  tenets  of 

^»iitiani^  (Mnir,  "  Life  of  Maboroet,"  p.  1 53).    There  ia  no  evidence  that 

^oliunioed  had  any  practical  ac^oaintance  with  the  Old  or  New  Testament 

Iptares  (Sell,  "  Faith  of  lalara,"  1896,  p.  13).    The  Koran  knows  nothing 

Paal  or  of  his  doctrines.    The   Komu  rccogniecs  Jesas   aa  a  divine 

■eager,  and  will  be  fonnd  to  approach  more  closely  the  doctrines  of  Jesus 

!^^%4i  ihoae  of  Paul  (Rrnest  de  Buusen,  AiiatK  Quarterly,  April,  1S89,  p,  259). 

^■**i  again  confinns  Johnson  in  Ids  solutioa  of  the  enigma  of  the  Pauline 

the  New  Teslament  ("  Pauline  EpislJeH,"  pp.  139-140). 

^Allatit  Quarterhj,  Jnly,  1893. 
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The  Jewish  chronological  system  is  quite  modem.* 
The  Hebrews  were  a  sect  among  the  Arabs  in  Spain, 
and  their  own  writings,  as  distinct  from  the  historical 
portions  now  held  sacred,  contain  internal  evidence  of  a 
recent  and  local  origin.  The  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah,  with  the  Lamentations,  Obadiah,  etc.,  were 
written  during  the  troublous  persecutions  of  the  Jews 
in  modem  times,  and  some  partake  of  a  local  colouriag. 
Ford,  and  other  travellers  in  the  North  of  Spain,  have 
remarked  upon  the  likeness  of  that  country  to  the 
Palestine  of  Scriptare.f  "  I  thought  myself,"  wrote 
Beckford,  "suddenly  transported  to  Palestine."  J 

One  of  the  charges  made  against  Servetus  was  that 
he  had  impugned  the  Scripture  geography  as  applied  to 
Palestine  (the  land  of  the  Philistines) .§  For  more  than 
forty  years  explorers  have  been  searching  for  Hebrew 
inscriptions  in  Palestine.  Other  inscriptions  have  been 
found  there  in  abundance,  but  not  a  single  Hebrew 
word  The  Moabite  Stone,  if  authentic,  would  have 
been  the  oldest  known  specimen  of  alphabetic  writing 
in  Western  Asia.  This  is  too  great  a  demand  upon 
our  credulity.  It  proves  too  much,  and  thus  shows 
its  falsity.  The  inscription  at  the  Pool  of  Siloam  cannot 
be   Hebrew.  II      The  oldest  Hebrew  writing  at  present 

*  There  is  do  satisfnctory  aecuuiit  of  an  uncifiil  Jewish  ctironological 
Bjstem,  and  the  modern  Jewieli  Era  was  not  known  before  the  fourteenth 
century  a.d.     Ste  Cowaejee  Patell,  "  Ciiroiiology,"  i865,  pp.  21,  22. 

t  "  The  HituBtion  of  the  Scripture  Sepharad  liaa  always  been  a  matter  of 
uncertainty,  and  cannot  even  now  be  said  to  bo  settled  "  (Sir  George  Orove). 
On  the  Stphardim  (Spanish  Jews),  Ashkenazim  (Gorman  and  Polish  Jews), 
and  Jewiah  aects,  Pharisees,  etc.,  see  Wolff,  "Travels,"  vol.  i.  chap.  vii. 

t  "  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,"  1840,  p.  433. 

g  ServetUH  was  not  even  original  in  this :  at  his  trial  (1553)  he  acknow- 
ledged that  he  quoted  from  another  writer,  but,  incautioiiBly  for  himself, 
added  that  the  remark  on  Palestine  [in  the  Ptolemy  of  1535)  conlameil 
nothing  that  was  not  trao.— Willis,  "  Servetus,"  pp.  96,  97,  325- 

I  Lieutenant  Conder  believed  both  to  be  genuine.   Yet  be  teUu  u 


et  he  teUu  us  th*^^ 
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tiaown  is  generally  referred  to  our  so-called  eighth  or 

ninth  century  A.D.,  rSoo  or  igoo  years  later  than  the 

alleged  age  of  the    Moabite  Stone.*     Square  Hebrew. 

Conder  writes.f  la  scarcely  older    than  Jerome's    time 

(svhenever  that  was),  and  the  Hebrew  points  have  an 

equally     insignificant    antiquity.       To    get    over    this 

dirticulty  another  eminent  scholar  suggests  that  the  old 

Hekew  died  out,  and    that    a  kind  of  survival  of  it 

exists  in  the  Judeo-German  and  Judeo-Spanish  jargonB.J 

If  we  accept  the  so-called  orthodox  history,  we  are  to 

l»elieve  that  while  the  literature  of  Egypt,  of  Assyria, 

of    the  Hittites,  and  otlier  peoples,  has  been  locked  up 

for  30OO  or   3000  years,   that   of  Israel  has  always 

been  available !  §      No,    the  truth  appears  to  be  with 

"  Um  Forgery  of  Jewisli  coins  continueB  actively  to  be  pursued  in  PalcHtiue.  .  . 
At  Sdon,  Phasnici&D  antiquities,  Moabite  pottery,  etc.  At  NablouB  .  .  . 
8*»nuil«i  toIIb.  .  .  .  Synagogue  proyer-booka,  steeped  in  coflee-grounds, 
*"«nM  ui  age  of  about  three  thousand  joare  in  the  space  of  three  weeks." 
I       — "Hotliand  Moab,"  1883,  pp.  431,  432. 

I  '  On  Ihe  Monbilc  Btoue,  sue  Dr.  Ginsborg'B  edition  ;  Dr,  Cnst, "  Essays,"  i. 

I  W- 116,382,  383;  ii.  p.  30;  Jga'itlic  Journal,  Octoberand  November,  1893. 
I  ^  tbe  inKtiption  at  the  Pool  of  Silnatn,  see  AtfititKum,  MarcJt,  May,  and 
^^^■l^tSSi ;  Aeailemi/, 3 alj,  1881 ;  Agnotlie  i/oumuf,  Octoberand  November, 
^^^■k  On  tbe  Hebrews  and  Hebrew  Manuscripts,  Eee  some  remarks  ia 
^^^Vw-Williams  Prefatory  Essay  to  "  Ency.  Brit,,"  xivii.  pp.  Bii.-siv.,  1902. 
^  •-  t'Heth  and  Moab,"  1889,  176,177. 
r  *  Dr.  Cust,  "Essays,"  iiL  pp.  16,  17. 

i  Prof.  QraetK,  in  the  prefoce  to  the  English  translation  of  his  "  History 

<i'Ui»  Jews  "  {London,  1B91),  remarks  that  "  Engliwh  readers  .  .  .  will  the 

better  nnilersland  the  miracle  which  in  exhibited  in  tbe  history  of  the  Je\c8 

auing  three  tfaonsand  years.     The  continuance  of  the  Jewish  race  until  the 

I         ["Wnt  day  is  a  tnun'el  not  tu  bo  overlooked  even  by  those  who  deny  the 

I         <ii>t£iic«  of  ntirticles,  and  who  only  see  in  the  most  astounding  events,  both 

I         nittD^  and  aapematural,  the  logical  results  of  cause  and  eflTect    Here  we 

I         oburic  a  phenomenon,  which  boa  developed  and  asserted  ilJ^elf  in  spite  of 

I  'H  kwt  of  nature,  and  we  behold  a  culture  which,  notwithstanding  unspeak- 

I         'lile  boslility  BgaioBt  itfi  exponents,  hoa  uevertlieless  modiliod  the  organism  uf 

i«i0M"(pp.v..vi). 
I  Sioce  this  paper  was  in  type,  a  book  entitled  "The  Biblical  History  of  the 

I         lobrewi,"  by  F.  J.  Foahes- Jackson,  B.D.,  has  been  published.    The  author 
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Johnson  :  "  the  Hebrew  literature  is  modem  literature ; 
all  our  information  about  Hebrew  books  from  the 
Hebrews  themselves  is  sixteenth-century  information ; 
the  tales  of  '  Palestinian  '  and  '  Babylonian '  Schools  are 
but  tales."  *  Some  have  supposed  that  Hebrew  was  the 
parent  of  Arabic  or  a  sister  language.  One  of  the 
most  ancient  and  most  widely  circulated  books  is  the 
'*  Fables  of  Bidpai ; "  the  translations  came  to  Europe 
from  the  Sanscrit  through  the  Arabic.  From  t^e 
Arabic  it  was  rendered  into  Greek,  into  Persian,  into 
Hebrew  and  into  Spanish ;  from  the  Hebrew  into 
Latin  ;  from  the  Latin  into  German,  Italian,  French, 
English,  Danish,  and  Dutch.  This  seems  to  indicate 
that  Arabic  is  older  than  Hebrew.  Robertson  Smith 
has  told  us  that  in  grammatical  structure  Arabic 
comes  nearer  than  Hebrew  to  the  original  Semitic; 
Arabic  represents  the  original  wealth  and  primitive 
subtlety  of  Semitic  speecLf  Arabic  is  singularly 
copious,  and  possesses  a  vocabulary  which  rivals  if  it 
does  not  exceed  that  of  any  other  language  in  extent, 
and  is  more  fully  developed  than  any  other  Semitic 
tongue.  J  Hebrew  is  a  comparatively  poor  language.§ 
The  earliest  European  Arabic  scholars  claimed  for 
Arabic  that  its  study  was  the  only  true  road  to  the 
understanding  of  the  Hebrew.  The  word  *' Hebrew" 
has  never  been  found  in  the  early  monuments  of  other 

admits  that  the  Old  Testament  histories  (Genesis,  etc.)  are  not  contem- 
poraneous documents,  which  has  long  been  ascertained  from  internal  evidence, 
but  he  does  not  see,  what  Johnson  shows,  that  they  aie  of  very  much  later 
date,  or  that  they  come  to  us  in  a  less  direct  manner,  than  is  generaUy 
supposed.  He  is,  however,  rightly  inclined  to  place  their  •*  spiritual  *'  value 
above  any  consideration  of  their  literal  truth ;  and  this  is  now  the  general 
practice  in  tlie  English  Churches. 

*  "Pauline  Epistles,**  pp.  134,  137. 

t  "  Ency.  Brit.,"  xi.  596. 

t  Canon  Cook,  "  Origin  of  Religions,"  &c.,  1884,  pp.  277-280. 

§  Trof.  Dr.  Am.  Moutct,  Asiatic  Quarterly,  Oct.,  1899,  p.  388. 


t 
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^^stern  nations.*  Not  one  Hebrew  inscription  of  tlio 
S^^  of  the  Jewish  Monarchy  has  come  down  to  us-l 
|C*K  more  than  300  years  the  Holy  Sites — the  Church 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Golgotha,  &c. — have  been  eha- 
•^iterized  as  frauds,  scandalous  cheats,  and  forgeries-f 
i-  late  traveller  has  recorded  his  conviction  that  the 
Oiant  Cities"  in  Bashan  are  an  illusion.  "  It  is  not 
«  Og,  but  of  the  Antonines  ;  not  of  the  Israelitish,  but 
*f  the  Saracenic  conquest"  that  he  is  reminded.^ 

But  we  have  Josephus,  suggests  the  reader.  The 
j\ntic| uities  of  the  Jews"  is  a  compilation  from  the 
Oriental  Chronicles ;  the  narrative  of  the  "  Wars  of 
"the  Jews "  a  piece  of  fiction  which  carries  on  every 
^ge  its  refutation  as  histor}'.  Like  the  works  of 
Bt  Augustine,  Lactantius,  and  others  of  the  fraternity, 
that  of  Josephus  is  in  Greek ;  in  one  place  the  writer 
says  that  "  the  things  told  by  the  Jews  who  surrendered 
in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  only  he  understood."  The 
story  has  no  special  local  colouring,  and  may  be  remi- 
niscent of  the  period  of  the  Crusades— the  wara  between 
i*st  and  West,  not  for  a  cross  or  sepulchre,  but  for 
the  rule  of  the  World.  The  Church  of  Rome,  in  the 
words  of  Johnson,  "was  founded  in  a  time  of  darkness, 
wrath,  and  dismay,  and  the  sole  apology  for  the  mis- 
deeds of  the  founders  of  her  temporal  sway  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  at  a  time  when  violence  alone  reigned 
in  the  earth."  1| 

If  Johnson  is  correct  in  hia  surmise  that  the  breaking 

•  B.  Smith,  "  E.  B.,"  xi.  S94  *. 
t  Curt,  "  EM«y«,"  i.  p.  340. 

X  8m  qttotaitnuB  from  Korte,  and  otliurs  in  Van  de  VeUtc'n  "  Syria  and 
P«lrt«ine,"    2  voK     1854- 

(  Ftedifield,  "CaucBsiuand  Bubau,"  1869,  p.  59. 
3  "The  Rise  of  ClirirtendotD,"  p.  494. 
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up  of  the  old  Roman  Empire  immediately  preceded  the 
Modem  Period,  then  the  remark  of  Macaulay,  that  "  in 
Britain  only  an  age  of  Fable  separates  two  ages  of 
Truth,"  will  apply  also  to  the  history  of  Europe. 


in. 

Coming  now  to  the  subject  of  the  present  volume  • 
The  nearness  of  Rome  to  us  has  been  noticed  by  oth&x- 
writers.     While  there  are  no  Christian  inscriptions  or 
remains  of  Christian  art,  or  Christian  architecture  i» 
this  country  older  than  the  "  eleventh  "  century,  Romaix 
inscriptions  abound — especially  inscriptions  in  honour  of 
Mithra,  the  symbols  of  which  have  found  their  way  into 
Christianity.*   There  is  a  legend  that  the  cathedral  of  St* 
Paul  in  London  is  erected  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of 
Diana.     As  late  as  the  time  of  Elizabeth  a  ceremony  of 
the  offering  of  a  doe,  or  a  buck  and  doe,  at  the  higli^ 
altar  on  the  day  of  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  wa^ 
observed,  and  manors  were  held  upon  the  due  perform^ 
ance   of  this  service,  f     When   the   Orientals   enterei 
Europe,  the  Roman  legions  were,  no  doubt,  withdrawn  ' 
their  wives  and  families  probably  remained  in  Britain^ 
and  their  descendants  are  with  us,  along  with  Romaa 
laws  and  observances.     The  remembrance  and  tradition* 
are  found  in  the  "  Bede "  and   other  writings.     Th^ 
remains   of  roads,   and   camps,  and   villas,  the   Latia 
inscriptions,  the  large  finds  of  Roman  coins,  all  indicate 
the  comparative  nearness  of  the  Roman  Empire.     On 
the  other  hand,  Kemble  long  ago  pointed  out  that  the 
narratives  of   Saxon  immigration   and   settlement  in 
Encfland  are  unhistorical. 


Q' 


*  J.  M.  Robertson,  "Religious  Systems,"  pp.  194,  195. 
t  Jortin's  "  Life  of  Erasmus ; ''  Rees'  Ency.,  art.  "  Diana.'* 
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Throughout  the  Saga  literature  describing  the 
eipeditions  of  Northmen  to  England  not  a  single 
lEstance  is  mentioned  of  their  coming  in  contact  with 
a  people  called  Saxons.  The  Northmen  (or  Sueones) 
are  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  and  not  afterwards  till  the 
nmth  century.  This  hiatus  has  been  filled  up  with  the 
Apocryphal  Saxon  history.  The  story  of  the  Danes 
in  the  Chronicles  is  as  little  trustworthy  as  that  of 
the  Saxons,  and  bears  the  appearance  of  contradiction 
and  coofusion  in  regard  to  names  of  people  and  facts.* 
The  truth  is  that  the  Teutonic  or  Scandinavian 
ulement  was  in  the  country  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Romans.  Johnson  says  the  "  Anglo-Saxon  letters  are  a 
sjteenth-century  invention,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
tr**  the  study  of  them  higher  than  the  Elizabethan 
scholars,  or  a  hint  of  their  being  in  existence  before  the 
tiine  of  Henry  VIll."f  It  is  commonly  supposed  that 
lie  days  of  the  week  are  "  Anglo-Saxon  "  :  they  were 
introduced  by  the  Romans,  who  borrowed  them  from 
'1"!  Egyptians.^ 

l"he  stories  of  Brute  and  a  long  succession  of  British 
Slugs  before  the  Eomans,  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  at 
Glastonbury,  have  been  relegated  to  the  storehouse  of 
•"iMe.  The  "Histories"  ami  "Chronicles"  of  Gildas, 
"ennius,  Geotlrey  of  Monmouth,  Asser,  Ingulf  of 
t-royland  and  other  writers  of  English  history,  have 
'*eii  for  a  long  time  ^accounted  spurious  documents. 
'William  of  Malmesbury  picked  up  his  bistory  from 
'he  time  of  Bede,"  says  Aubrey,  "out  of  old  songs," 
■The  history   of  Bede   (who   copied   Nennius)   is  still 

■  On  Uiia  parngreph  see  Du  Chaillu,  "  The  Viking  Age,"  i.  ao,  21. 

t  "Tlie  I^ulinc  Epistles,"  p.  87- 

t  "  Wo  Cactiius,"  lib,  36,  quoted  hv  Coote,  "  The  Itomana  in  Britaiu,"  1 878, 

It-***"* '. 
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accepted  as  authcDtic,  and  his  memory  held  in  venera- 
tion. He  is  also  credited  with  a  knowledge  of  Arabic 
and  Oriental  history  and  science.  Gerbert  (Pope 
Sylvester  II.),  who  died  in  1003,  two  centuries  after 
the  supposed  period  of  "Bede,"  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  European  student  of  Arabic  learning. 

It  is  not  possible  to  enter  into  elaborate  arguments 
in  this  short  Essay,  but  I  may  point  out  some  of  the 
anomalies  in  our  "middle"  history.  Our  later  his- 
torians do  not  now  repeat  with  confidence  the  extra- 
ordinary stories  of  Crecy  and  of  Poictiers,  when  the 
flower  of  the  French  Armies  were  destroyed  with  the 
loss  of  only  a  few  English  archers  and  footmen,  or  that 
retaliatory  French  story  of  the  burning  of  Joan  of  Arc 
by  the  English.  We  must  remember,  however,  that 
upon  the  writers  of  these  stories  much  of  our  early 
English  history  is  founded.  The  story  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  originally  occupied  a  poem,  written  fifty  years 
after  the  event.  The  accretions  which  have  since  gathered 
around  it  now  fill  five  stout  volumes  for  William's  reign, 
and  two  additional  for  his  son  Rufus.  The  combatants 
at  the  Battle  of  Hastings  are  variously  estimated  at  from 
60,000  to  150,000,  of  whom  half  were  slain.  The 
site  of  the  battle-field  is  shown,  but  where  are  the 
remains  ? 

Domesday  Book  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  same 
period.  What  collateral  evidence  is  there  that  such 
a  ponderous  and  voluminous  work  could  have  been 
compiled  at  that  period  ?  Usually  we  are  dependent 
upon  legends  and  traditions  of  history :  here  we  have 
records  without  any  legends  or  traditions,  preserved 
for  eight  hundred  years,  perfect  and  in  beautiful  con- 
dition !  *    It  is  no  doubt  an  authentic  work,  but  what 

The  social  history  of  England  is  almost  a  blank  for  two  centuries 


*       (4 
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ift  said  to  ksw  fied  m  126S,  fiitr  reais  after  die  date 

of  Magna  C^Ktai»  kaopn  iwrhmg  of  iL    There  is  no 

lefereiiee  to  it  bcfane  tike  time  <tf  James  tlie  First  or 

Charies  the  FbsL,  vkeo  it  ns  *"  foond.'* 

Johnson  dmvs  atmtion*  to  a  Teiy  curious  fact 
obsenred  hy  Mk.  Thonld  Rogers  in  the  handwriting  of 
Engtiak  mediaeval  reeaid&  The  styles  of  writing  in 
four  abort  and  gmtjf4wire  leigns  all  differ ;  the  dianges 
ire  aoddoi  and  almost  simoltaneoos.  Th^e  aie  (what 
is  still  more  extoordinaiy)  sadden  changes  in  the 
eooDcnii  J  of  agricnltnie.  Soch  changes  appear  to  be 
due,  as  Jdumonk  remarks,  to  art  and  craft  in  the 
Kribea. 

The  ccmirentiiMial  histwies  tell  us  that  when  Europe 
was  in  her  ^  Dark  Age,**  missionaries  went  out  from  a 
dviliaed  and  coltivated   Ireland  to  Scotland,   Wales, 
England,  Scandinavia,  and  other  countries,  taking  with 
them  a  knowledge  of   the   Faith   and  of  Art.     Mr. 
fioakin  was  a  believer  in  this.    ''  In  the  eighth  century/* 
be  writes,  ''Ireland  possessed  a  school  of  art  in  her 
manuscripts  and  sculpture  which  in  many  of  its  qualities 
—apparently  in  all  essential  qualities  of  decorative  in- 
vention— was  quite  without  a  rival ;  seeming  as  if  it 
might    have    advanced   to  the   highest    triumphs    in 
architecture  and  painting.     But,*'  he  continues,  ''  there 
was  one  fatal  flaw  in  its  nature,  by  which  it  was  stayed, 
and  stayed  with  a  conspicuousness  of  pause  to  which 

afterwards,  except  for  the  little  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  ehronidera. 
The  new  light  which  is  thrown  on  the  economic  and  social  condition  of  the 
country  at  the  time  when  continuous  archives  inform  us  of  the  facts,  rovoals 
a  very  different  state  of  things  from  that  which  is  exhibited  in  Domesday/' 
Rogers,  "  Work  and  Wages,"  1 901,  p.  18. 
•  "  English  Culture,"  p.  loi . 
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•irtiiioi."  *     The  c.-ause  of  that  arrest,  the 

•:  .:>  16  I  national  characteristic.     The  stay- 

— ■     ^         i:-riiKo  ;  :he  dates  must  be  wrong! 

V    .    N.-Is.  I  ;\l^^.  copy  of  the  Gospels, 

.:.--ai::      •iii'ieu  his  remarks,  and  whici 

..^•••.      Sr.  i.'.niimban  (sixth  century), 

.:.^^. .:•!--?    I  loua  and  Limlisfarne.  is 

■«.)•  'k    in   the  wurld,t  ^^^ 

iiiii  .  j.imau   skill ;  J  and  tie 

iii'iiniX  of  gold  set  with 

.r-^:e*i  :o  that  early  period 

-f i.t-' ; .  .f  Celtic  Art  anywhere, 

-  .  .ioie.     St.  Columban  as 
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'  WisTV'-'i,  "  Fi --[r.iil'S  •>:  MSS.."  iS6S. 

Caii:I.T»rc?Li. 

■itish  ir':>»^nm. 
.Jtn?8opp.  "  The  niiiMirii?  of  ft  University,"  in  "  Tlie  Comm?  of 

.0.,  pp.  262-30/. 
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lakeepeare  and  of  other  writers  are  doubtless  a 
eSectioD  of  the  Period;  the  names  but  a  disguise  — 
"le  playwriters  merely  the  spokesmen  of  those  who 
'ould  have  been  sent  to  the  Tower  and  the  Block  if 
ley  had  expressed  their  opinions  openly.  Mr.  Legge 
1  "  The  Unpopular  King "  finds  no  evidence  that 
Richard  III.  was  a  murderer,  or  that  the  two  princes 
ere  murdered.*  Johnson  shows  how  the  Court 
flatterers  schemed  several  titles  to  the  Crown  for 
Henry  VIl.,  but  his  only  valid  title  was  that  of  the 
Bword — a  sword  that  wa-s  never  sheathed  till  the 
Tudors  had  passed  away. 

The  case,  then,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  one  which 
ttaolves  itself  into  a  consideration  of  dates,  or  of 
Chronology,  Documents  have  been  considered  already 
Bud  found  anomalous,  or,  to  say  the  least,  "  extra- 
wdinary."  We  have  authentic]  records  and  coins 
illu8trating  twelve  or  thirteen  centuries  only  of  the 
En.  For  an  intervening  or  Fabulous  Period  of,  say, 
fix  hundred  years  we  have  nothing  of  an  illuminating 
Of  contemporary  character  ;  all  is  either  unreasonable, 
Wtangible,  impossible,  or  borrowed  from  the  preceding 
w  subsequent  periods.  Keduce  the  Christian  Era  to 
™e  of  twelve  or  thirteen  centuries  —  the  "  first," 
"second,"  "third,"  "fourth,"  and  the  "eleventh"  to 
nineteenth,"  and  a  legendary  period  only  drops  out 
"f  the  Chart.  With  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
'"fi  Northern  and  Eastern  Civilizations,  the  Orieutal 
*«Iigions  and  Ecclesiasticism  enter  Europe.  A  desire 
"■1  the  part  of  the  Roman  Church  to  trace  its  origin 

'  I  have  ooly  Men  to-day  (J an u my  4,  1904)  Sir  Ctetntitite  Markham's 
^  on  Rich«rd  lU.  in  Englifh  iJitturiati  Bet-iew,  1891  (vi.  250  ff.).  and 
1r-  Giirdoer'a  Rejoinder.  Sir  Clements  argnes  tbaL  while  Richard  bad  no 
*Mi»e  fur  the  niiircler  of  thB  PriiiceB,  Henry  VU.,  the  real  Dsurper,  bad  the 
"rcngcat  motive  for  gelling  rid  of  tliem. 
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GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 

About  400  years  ago,  according  to  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  our  historians,  the  foundations  of  our  modern 
culture  and  institutions  were  laid.  The  invention  or 
the  recovery  of  the  art  of  printing  led  to  the  gradual 
difiFusion  of  useful  knowledge,  and  the  formation  of 
habits  of  study  among  a  limited  but  very  powerful 
class;  but  at  the  same  time  it  led  to  the  propagation 
of  great  falsehoods  and  errors  in  respect  to  the  past 
and  actual  condition  of  the  world,  which  became  part 
of  our  system  of  education,  and  which  have  remained 
in  great  measure  uncorrected  down  to  the  present 
time.  These  still  exert,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  a 
baneful  influence  upon  our  thoughts  and  habits  by 
hindering  us  from  seeing  the  world  as  it  is,  and  our 
fellow-men  as  they  actually  are.  There  can  be  no 
clear  understanding  of  the  present  state  of  society, 
and  no  well-directed  effort  for  its  improvement,  unless 
^e  attend  to  what  the  men  of  letters  were  doing  in  the 
World  about  4CK)  years  ago. 
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II. 

I  am  attempting  in  the  present  work  a  re-examina — 
tion  of  the  legends  relating  to  the   Discovery  of  the^ 
World.      For,   in  fact,   our  knowledge   of  the   world — 
in  any  adequate  sense  was  but  beginning  at  the  time^= 
when  the  first  bold  navigators  rounded   the   southern — 
promontory  of  Africa,  or   sailed   far  westward  of  the:^ 
Azores  in  quest  of  the  New  Orb.     Gradually  the  truth- 
stole  into  the   general  mind   that  the  earth  was  nofc 
based  on  a  plane  surface,  surrounded  by  an  innavigable^ 
ocean,   but  was    a    sphere    or  ball,   which  might  be 
surrounded    in    ships.      Gradually  the  belief    in  the 
existence  of  monstrous  forms  of  human  or  bestial  life 
gave  way  before  repeated   and   accurate  reports  from 
distant  lands.      Gradually  the   mind   of   Europe    re- 
covered from  that  hypertrophy  of  the  imagination,  from 
that  delirium  of  the  phantaay  which  had  been  stimu- 
lated  by  dreamers  and  sedentary  recluses,  and  acquired 
courage  to  face  the  dangers  of  the  visible,  and  to  ignore 
the  dangers  of  the  invisible  world. 

III. 

How  can  the  study  of  the  progress  of  human 
knowledge  and  of  human  endeavour  during  these  four 
centuries  be  other  than  interesting;  and  not  only  so, 
but  in  the  highest  degree  encouraging  to  all  who  believe 
in  the  still  unexhausted  resources  and  capabilities  of 
our  nature  ?  It  must  indeed  be  the  task,  in  some 
respects  a  painful  one,  of  the  modern  historian,  to 
expose  many  an  illusion  in  reference  to  our  traditional 
and  imagined  past.  We  are  still,  year  by  year,  re- 
covering from  that  over-fed  and  over-stimulated  habit 
of  imagination   of  which   I   have   spoken.      In   other 
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words,  we  are  recovering  that  habit  of  sane  judgment 

which   has  been  so  long  depressed  in  the  interests  of 

a  blind  and  unquestioning  faith.      We  begin  to  draw, 

more  and   more    sharply,    the    line    of    discrimination 

between   those    mental    representations    which  arise  in 

listening  to  Church  music  and  oratory,  or  in  witnessing 

the  drama  of  the  stage,  or  in  reading  the  poet's  heroic 

■viirse ;  and  those  which  arise  from  the  experience  of  the 

more  outside  and   commonplace   world.      The  need  in 

6very  branch  of  thought    and    inquiry  is  to   separate 

^ttcy  from  fact.      The  need  is  to  control  the  licences 

of  the    imagination,   and    to    be    controlled    by  the 

wtiiority    of    the   seen,    the    proved    and    the    known. 

ijadicious  habit  begins  to  prevail. 


I  desire  to  point  out  with  more  than  usual  emphasis, 
tliat  the  time  preceding  the  Discovery  of  the  World  was 
a  time  of  the  gi-osaest  ignorance  here  in  the  West.  The 
period  we  speak  of  vaguely  as  "  The  Middle  Ages"  is 
Bometimes  also  called  "  The  Dark  Ages."  An  age  being 
t&keu  to  mean  one  hundred  years,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  fifteenth  age,  or  century,  is  of  all  the  darkest ;  and 
by  contrast  with  it,  the  impressions  we  form  of  the 
sixteenth  century  are  those  of  an  extraordinary 
brilliance.  Now,  this  is  not  altogether  like  the  actual 
coiirae  of  life  and  human  affairs.  Great  movements  are 
long  preparing,  and  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
that  great  improvements  should  burst  upon  the  world 
without  notice  or  warning,  as  they  appear  almost  to 
have  done  in  the  ordinary  narratives  of  those  times. 
The  contrast  between  the  last  half  of  the  fifteenth 
and  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  is  this : 
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that  in  the  later  period  we  can  rely  to  some  extent  upon 
the  testimony  of  witnesses  of  different  parties  and 
interests,  as  to  what  was  actually  happening  in  the 
world ;  but  in  the  earlier  period  (I  speak  advisedly) 
you  cannot  call  forth  a  single  witness  for  examination 
and  cross-examination  in  the  usual  judicial  manner, 
upon  what  he  has  seen  and  heard  of  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  world.  The  exceptions  will  be  found  to 
be  apparent  rather  than  real. 

V. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  is  a  novel  statement,  and 
must  appear  to  many  who  have  not  studied  the  subject 
astonishing.  It  can,  however,  be  proved  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  The  shortest  way  is,  perhaps,  by  pointing  out 
that  until  recent  times  history  is  not  jn  affair  of 
contemporary  testimony  at  all.  It  is  because,  under 
the  influence  partly  of  instinct,  partly  of  education,  we 
have  persistently  assumed  the  contrary,  that  errors  so 
great  in  the  study  of  "  History  "  prevail  to  the  present 
day. 

We  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  about  400 
years  ago,  or  a  little  more,  books  were  printed  and 
gradually  pvhlished — i.e.  made  known  to  the  public — 
which  contained  an  authentic  narrative  of  events  in  the 
world  from  the  Creation  downwards  from  the  tongue  or 
pen  of  a  series  of  witnesses  of  those  events.  It  is  time 
to  say  that  such  a  notion  is  quite  baseless,  and  unworthy 
to  be  entertained  by  auy  truly  educated  or  thoughtful 
person  in  the  present  day.  The  Creation  of  the  World 
is  a  mystical  or  dream  event.  Creation  itself  is  a 
af  speech  which  does  not  satisfy  the  demands  of 
; ;  nor  have  our  men  of  science  yet  succeeded  in 
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defining  the  terms  "Life  "  and  "  Genesis."  No  man  can 
be  witness  of  a  creation,  nor  of  any  series  of  everts 
(ledaced  from  such  an  event.  The  Chronicles  which  came 
to  light  after  printing,  and  which  had  been  penned  by 
the  literary  men  of  the  Moslem,  the  Jewish,  and  the 
Christian  Churches,  are  not  founded  on  testimonies  of 
fon temporary  observers,  but  on  efforts  of  the  poetic 
and  deductive  imagination. 

The  like  argument  applies  to  a  system  of  narratives, 
composed  in  Latin  and  in  Greek,  which  profess  to 
connect  our  modem  culture  with  an  event  said  to 
have  occurred  in  the  reign  of  the  Roman  Emperor 
Augastus.  These  narratives  proceeded  from  the  pens 
of  the  faithful  servants  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church, 
There  are  a  great  number  of  them ;  and  in  this 
principle  of  "History"  they  are  all  agreed.  The 
principle  is  that  an  Incarnation  of  God  occurred  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  that  in  the  reign  of  his 
successor,  God  Incarnate  suffered  death  at  the  hands 
of  a  Roman  governor,  under  the  instigation  of  an  eccle- 
siastical conspiracy  of  the  Jews.  If,  so  late  as  300 
years  ago,  you  asked  one  of  these  writers  ivhen  exactly 
this  eveot  occurred,  he  would  have  said  that  it  was  not 
certain,  that  there  had  been  a  mistake  of  twenty-two 
years  in  the  reckoning;  but  the  event  had  occurred 
nearly  1600  years  before  his  time.  If  3'ou  inquired 
farther  as  to  the  sources  of  this  opinion,  he  would 
admit  that  it  had  been  handed  down  through  the 
monasteries ;  and  that  the  literary  state  of  the 
monasteries  was  almost  hopeles.sly  obscure  at  the  epoch 
of  printing.  This  he  would  admit,  were  he  an  instructed 
aud  at  the  same  time  a  candid  man. 

The  Incarnation  of  God  is  a  mystical  event,  aud 
is  not  related  to  testimony,   in  the  proper  and  usual 
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sense  of  the  word,  as  we  employ  it  in  the  courts  of 
justice.  It  can  be  no  more  proved  or  disproved  by 
what  men  say  than  the  existence  of  a  celestial  or  an 
infernal  state.  For,  imagine  that  we  have  constituted 
a  Forum  of  Letters  to  determine  this  question.  We  call 
up  the  Moslem.  A  tradition  of  the  Son  of  Mary  is  part 
of  his  religious  system.  He  denies  the  possibility  of  an 
Incarnation  of  God,  and  would  abjure  his  faith  if  he 
admitted  such  an  event.  The  Jew,  dissenter  from  the 
Moslem  in  minor  points,  confirms  in  like  manner  the 
solemn  negative  of  his  fellow-believer  in  the  pure 
spirituality  or  super-humanness  of  God.  The  monk 
alone  insists  upon  his  principle,  because  he  is  ordained 
and  vowed  to  support  it,  with  the  whole  system  built 
upon  it.  There  is  a  conflict  of  opinion,  not  of  testi- 
mony. But  if  you  inquire  further  how  the  story  sprang 
up,  that  the  Jewish  ecclesiastics  had  conspired  against 
the  Founder  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  monk  has  no 
(lofjuments  that  will  bear  examination  in  proof,  the 
Jew  is  wholly  ignorant  of  any  such  tradition  among  his 
pfjople,  while  the  Moslem  says  that  he  alone  has  the 
authentic  story  of  the  Son  of  Mary,  who  was  mere  man, 
and  that  the  story  has  been  misrepresented  to  the 
world. 

VI. 

The  question  now  arises.  If  neither  a  Creation  nor 
an  Incarnation  are  proper  subjects  of  human  testi- 
mony, where  does  testimony  as  to  the  events  of  the 
past  properly  begin  ?  Of  what  event  can  we  say, 
This  is  proved  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of 
evidence — that  is  to  say,  by  contemporary  eye-witnesses, 
men  able  to  observe  and  willing  to  report,  if  not  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  hut  the  truths  at  least 
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the  substance  of  the  importaut  fact?  The  Moslems 
look  back  to  the  "  Flight  of  the  Prophet,"  and  date 
downwards  from  it.  Can  they,  then,  point  to  con- 
temporary witnesses  of  that  event?  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  rise  of  their  literature  is  considered,  and  its' 
nature,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  began  to  write  when 
their  great  period  of  struggle  and  eonqueat  had  long 
receded  into  the  dim  distance  of  enthusiastic  fancy.  The 
literature  is  much  later  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and 
is  dictated  by  a  brilliant  effort  of  the  imagination. 
When  it  was  said,  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from 
Spain,  about  400  years  ago,  that  they  were  entitled  to 
that  land  by  a  possession  of  seven  hundred  long  years, 
the  statement  rested  on  vague  conjecture,  like  a  number 
of  other  statements  of  the  same  kind,  and  in  the  like 
interest.  We  have  no  authentic  narrative  from  any 
aide  of  the  time  and  the  manner  of  their  entrance 
into  Spain,  and  of  the  anccession  of  events  from  that 
time.  It  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  their  "  history  " 
is  constructive,  like  that  of  all  peoples,  and  that  about 
400  years  ago  the  students  of  the  West  looked  up  to 
them  as  the  leaders  in  all  brauches  of  culture. 


I  desire  not  to  be  prolix,  and  to  leave  mucli  to  the 
meditation  of  the  intelligent  reader.  I  am  not  writing 
for  those  who  think  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  receive 
any  fresh  opinion  with  sneers  and  jeers,  with  exclama- 
tion and  declamation  ;  but  for  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  solution  of  intellectual  ami  moral  problems. 
Still,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  men  of 
ihe  higher  character  who  have  found  a  stumbling-block 
in  what  I  have  written  ;  and  it  is  a  delight  to  me  to 


Let  me,  tiwi^ 
MEoc  .JVC  c&K  TasoBanr  m  tbe  pnper  and  oidinaiy 
srOK  at  riut  wonl  is  ^  fti>**Sn»  qf  the  indiTidiial, 
osjc  at  att  ttapsEsttuL  IF  a&  cMbsfctled  host  of 
Kji^ems  aaofi  dhsr  vagr-or  m  Miwm,  ^  There  is  no 
^  bac  AlBifit^  ai  ItBitmmml  m  kob  Aposde,"  tbk  k 
u«*  wttnffrffOi  ef  s  MflBjay  cH^oiskiaB^  tiie  equreaBion 
at  oiutnL  ani  hnc&dhaod  wmemg  ite  memben,  the 
^anflKszttBoft  <^  fl»  £mL  Ik  m  tie  exertion  of  united 
wulisw  ife  ^  mic  teKmuBj  to  fick.  So  ef  a  hymn  sung 
by  ;i  c&m&E^  a£  Monks  k  {om  of  tie  ednteij  virtae  of 
UK>  O^Kiiv^  nscttttun ef  Ae  C^ced oraigr  ''histoty" 
v;uc  bi»  bwn  me«br  fcnpmJ  If  heart.  It  is  among 
the  uit&a^5  ;ii5i&i»  a£  eedbamsdcd  hngnage  that  men 
;Mu>uJ^gt  b^  caOied  Hiftia  who  snftr  not  for  being 
witttv^«»L  ^?  vhac  ^btff  baive  aeen^  bnfc  tar  adhering  to 
.1  :<C;icvttt!eixc  i^Y  ba^ve  Wen  fenght  to  lecito 

tr  ^tll  x^  5/ttmL  when  tihs  sal^eet  is  lolly  under- 
>^  v^^u  rlXvtt  ;c  b^  ^«;  ^[rassesc  bltmdiear  on  die  part  of  any 
cnrtccd  h:$cv.>r^  ^/  cr^sic  che  ChnmideB  which  came 
t\'  tt^ttc  .uVc  cue  ux^acioa  af  pdntxng  as  if  they  con- 
t;ii«v\l  wc  c^ivxctt\x  ot  iodependent  obsenrers  of  the 
^vtW.  TVicy  xfcccv.  on  ^ae  concrauy,  the  pndnction  of 
ttu'M  >!i  ?K»  Uvto.1  Sxa  :uu:a:au  w  j^ree  upon  a  Dogma  and 
(I  KiWv* :  ;juivl  :aoa^i  ^aeir  miinTisenpts  may  be  im- 
i^tx.vsuv  vt^va  :ic  :ttia:d  ot  rfw  unwary  reader,  their 
v»|»uuv»w  t^  v*C  t»o  ttK*c^  vzilvce  than  the  opinion  of  a 
M^»t^uu  \  nuitu  It  tiX^:  oowiiL^tt  be  once  &iiiy  challenged, 
.oul  u>»  UumsUtiou  vicuitfvi,  the  whole  £ibrie  fiJIa  to  the 

'IU\^  i\Mvlvt  mny  v^  how  it  b  that  these  pcnnta  have 
nv'  \\'^%  uc^Uvtv\U  how  it  b  that  they  hiTe  escaped 
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the  attention  of  our  most  sceptical  or  thoughtful 
historians  ?  There  is  a  very  instructive  answer  to  this 
question.  During  tlio  Revival  of  Letters,  and  the  great 
rebellion  against  authority  and  dogma  associated  with 
the  name  of  Martin  Luther,  there  wore  brought  to  light 
some  expressions  of  doubt,  or  even  of  contemptuous 
denial,  in  reference  to  the  tales  which  came  from  the 
monasteries,  the  strength  of  which  had  never  been 
BOrpossed.  It  was  said  that  the  accomplished  Pontiff 
himself,  Leo  X.,  had  avowed  in  a  letter  to  a  Cardinal 
that  the  Christian  story  was  nothing  but  a  fable  profit- 
able to  the  clergy.  It  was  said  that  young  wits  in 
Rome  had  declared  the  story  did  not  rest  on  authentic 
testimony,  but  on  saintly  tricks.  It  was  said  that  a 
clerk  in  the  P<ipal  service,  Laurence  Valla,  had  exposed 
the  falsehood  of  legends  which  were  part  and  parcel  of 
the  system  of  ecclesiastical  history — the  legend  of  Epistles 
exchanged  between  Jesus  and  Abgarus,  legends  con- 
cerning the  Apostles,  legends  concerning  Constantine, 
legends  concerning  St.  Isidore  and  his  decretals.  All 
these  legends  came  from  one  aud  the  same  source,  from 
the  forge  and  writing-houses  of  Fable  in  the  monasteries. 
Why  were  these  warnings  forgotten,  these  denuncia- 
tions disregarded  ?  It  was  because  dishonest  fabulists 
were  organized  and  disciplined  in  the  use  of  the  pen, 
as  critical  and  honest  men  were  not.  It  was  because 
confederacies  in  falsehood  do  in  this  world  constantly 
triumph  over  solitary  integrity  and  worth.  It  was 
because,  when  men  once  renounce  the  virtue  and  in- 
dependence of  their  souls  for  the  sake  of  blind  obedience 
in  the  interests  of  empire  over  the  world,  they  bid 
farewell  to  the  hope  of  dealing  frankly  and  fairly  by 
their  fellow-incn.  It  is  because  the  uneducated  multi- 
tude, ever  "  fiery  hot  for  fable,  and  icy  cold  to  truth," 


ngJF  cnrcKK 


:    ~-    ir^rEzr^r   ir  izr-  jb?f>..rl  :iiti  ixELZOfi^Ue,  and  tbe 


/t    -i.r    I-y=— ^.fc.    if  LsTiiEr^  irw  hsve  been  the 
irri.   T-i     i_  —    rAi  TIE   T-rr  insi  ibe  counige  to 

~  izt  ^'iKTr^it  :c  ef-;:kssstical  feble. 


>  ~  ^i  i    *r:r:a^   ^--zr.  i  niir  n.  Hah"  Oxdexs  cannot 
]r.«.-rei  T-r:^  i-  ii--;iZ-;  rin  isrc-aEirr  x  resagning  his  own 
'.•jT^jiix.  .X  >_::c  :r:^^^r^  -^  ^  j-.siSi  poas  inconsistency. 
."-'1.  i  V-:  iiiv*.— t=r  L^'i  "n— r  -  7:  ip.i  a  list  of  bishops 
ijii  .•:::i-  i:,ri-::ii:rji:j.  t-i.;..  i;iT::ii:£  dscemed  in  studious 
ij.'.-r5  ti:  r,v:7;-i.  iiij5L~  'c  riii  viai*  sysiem  they  had 
K-.i.  '.v-rl   '^  f.cn  7.'  5:di!i!:.  rii:t:aicei  everything 
:.•:  "rnr^-  siit.  ri-':j  viljI  ~jii!i.r>i  ccctribnte  a  nobler 
Lt'I  ;•:  }^i-rrr>  rL:^  llj  :c  viizcn  ibe  world  has  yet 
I.lj-L.     re:  .:  j-ii-ris  'i.zr:iir  z^,7zt-:  i>  201  so  constituted. 
I:  :i.;.T  :.-l:^l.:  ^  :i:  :L-.ii    c  T-:.-zz}ci^'nou  for  the  sake 
f :  :iL  ilvil  >:ii,:  :  ": .::  in  rirf:i,i:-:  :i  feels  itself  unable 
:,.   Tz'L.zz.i",    zL:.ZiT.il  cx'-i  -.^  *^^-  sake  of  the   most 
i:.:al  2^1  n:^:  i:::/i^t::  ::  >:ir^  if  so  we  may  speak 
of  Tru:i:. 


ArnoL;^  tb-r  laymen  who  have  dealt  with  "History," 
;-.t,;uj4-:  crrjin'^nt  one  of  tbe  simplest  and  purest-minded 
of  our  ^:ountrymen,  David  Hume.  Here  was  an 
iMljiiinil;!'-  Hpirit,  not  to  be  deterred  from  telling  what 
I,,.  |,r|ii:v<:'l  to  be  tbe  truth  by  rude  obloquy,  or  by  fear 
.,1  MOV*  rty.  il<*  seems  to  have  offended  the  absurd 
„„„„,.;  Iiiii  (•(jiHitryiuen  by  insisting  that  our  ancestors 
W.I.    Ill   II    v*'iy  barbarous  state  until  about  3CX)  years 
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ago.  He  waa  in  the  riglit ;  but  how  was  it  that  a  man 
who  meditated  so  seriously  the  nature  of  Testimony,  did 
not  discover,  as  he  advanced  in  his  work,  the  still 
deeper  barbarism  and  unculture  of  400  years  ago  ? 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  &  man  who  is  strong  in 
his  apprehension  of  general  principles  to  be  lax  in  his 
application  of  them.  Hume  did  not  bring  his  critique 
of  human  testimony  to  bear  fully  upon  the  documents 
of  English  history.  Ho  says  in  effect  in  one  place  that 
the  name  of  Saint  is  synonymous  throughout  ages  for 
mendacity,  and  he  frequently  scoffs  at  the  nonsense  and 
indecency  of  the  monastic  writers.  But  ho  never  saw 
that  he  had  to  do  with  a  literary  conspiracy  rather  than 
ttith  a  number  of  distinct  writers  ;  he  did  not  investigate 
Chronology.  Neither  he  nor  Gibbon  appeal-  to  have 
given  attention  to  the  remarkable  assault  on  the  part 
of  certain  Jesuit  scholars  upon  the  early  or  Benedictine 
Church  Literature  about  200  years  ago. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Hume  in  which  he  points  to 
the  knowledge  of  classical  literature  enjoyed  by  the 
Monks.  Had  he  made  a  wider  study  of  the  subject, 
he  would  have  seen  that  the  fact  is  an  infallible  index 
to  the  epoch  of  those  writings,  viz.  the  Revival  of 
Letters.  It  can  be  shown  beyond  dispute  from  documents 
only  brought  to  light  duriug  the  lifetime  of  Hume, 
that  culture  was  only  beginning  in  any  worthy  sense 
among  the  men  who  had  founded  the  colleges  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  during  the  reigns  of  the  first 
princes  of  the  House  of  Tudor.  The  like  holds  good 
of  all  the  schools  of  the  West ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
produce  the  evidence  in  this  place,  which  lies  in  mass 
in  the  Annals  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict  and  its 
Literary  History,  which  has  never  yet  been  examined 
with  thorough  critical  attention. 


>-^-SE       .  _!ri  i'A. 
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•  -.-::.  IT.:-  .•i'^  =t-::l-l-  ^."^  Tu:  vii-r^  ::  our 
--'-'^^.:  .:.-^.:-ur-  -  .zi^-  "i  u-  ir  in  zia  iiiZiLj  of  the 
•-./■-.'     .   - .  .   Z^   ■;   "•■  "-  -:-    .  ;."^  Lj-    LZJi  Aj-ztsiolic 

•-'"'.         *"  ■  — ^    ~  -^    ■—    -"?    ~  * .' r.    '  ,.^r— ;j^«--  V  -^   the 

-  "•>:'.-.•-.    ..-. '  v.ii    •  i-r.       J:. ;•.•!*    ior    T-ears    ago 

'      ■     .•.^;^    1.  ':.:L'^^''    Ti:    Z-.rrTr    f..r.r::ir'hs  into 

--'-'.       :.-. .    .:  -_    i_:    .»-.    T:--    .triT   ii  ziini  that  to 

M:;    /.    '..V...'  -.i-.-    ---    -•  i:    :i^    t^jj-   i^o;)  the 

o)  ;i  r/^:;j.-. ,;.  :.  .  .i  ..  r.!!.  I  z-t-:!  n>:  dwell  upou 
l|j':  u!'::  ';'/:.'.':;;. ;:.^'  ::.-:  vj,r.:u^  elirijis  of  the  Bible 
i-jijr<:  thr-  i/j ;.://>,:.  o:  j.ri:::!Li".  The  fact  is  clear  and 
in<li;-.jiiii.;il;)':  t.fjat  t!j':  ^••'rri-rral  knowledge  of  the  books 
vvjiii  hut.  b<;/infjiji;/,  v.'h'j:thf,r  within  or  without  the 
iiHin;i:i(i  ri<;i^  ;tt,  i|ir;  opoclj  to  which  I  have  so  frequently 
n  r.-nnl  ;  nml  ili.ij,  tijoir  previous  history  is  utterly 
thiL.  nu  |jir  Hit  ilinri,  i'y'uUtucc  is  concerned,  whether  we 
iih|iiiri^  mill  llir  lilrniry  aclivily  of  the  monasteries  or 
i»i  (lir  J.wiili  Myn;i«Miiiii,.M.  All  the  literature  designed 
u»  ilhi.inl.^  till*  \\\\i\r  oil  iln'  .Ii'wish  side,  the  Talmud, 
»uhv.  ll»o  wniiunM  of  tlir  **  Fathers  and  Doctors *' 
Uuu*.»»*'Uo  .  (in  Iho  (Muistian  sido,  the  Patrology, 
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containing  the  corresponding  ■writings  of  the  Church- 
men— slowly  came  to  light  during  the  sixteenth  century. 
We  shall  not  greatly  err  if  %ve  rest  our  minds  on  the 
year  1500  aa  that  which  roughly  divides  a  published 
literature  from  a  preceding  secret  literature. 


Who  was  St.  Benedict?  He  is  a  person  entirely 
unknown  outside  the  Cloisters  where  he  was  extolled — 
along  with  St.  Basil,  the  Patriarch  of  Eastern  monachism 
— as  the  great  Patriarch  and  Lawgiver  of  the  West. 
They  say  that  St.  Benedict  was  born  not  far  from  the 
time  of  Mohammed  ;  even  as  the  two  systems  of  religion 
were  rivals  in  the  world  at  the  time  when  the  story 
was  circulated.  And  even  as  the  devout  Moslem  was 
taught  to  couple  the  name  of  his  Prophet  and  Lawgiver 
«-ith  that  of  the  Almighty,  so  the  devout  unlettered 
Christian  of  the  West  was  taught  to  couple  the  name 
of  St.  Bcnct  with  that  of  Chiist  as  Almighty  God 
in  prayer.  It  is  a  curious  question  for  what  reason 
the  Abbots  fixed  upon  the  general  name  Benedict,  which 
is  the  Larin  rendering  of  the  Divine  Name  (unutterable, 
they  say,  among  the  Jews),  as  the  proper  name  of  their 
ideal  Head.  The  word  "  abbot "  is  of  Hebrew  origin, 
and  it  was  a  comparatively  novel  word  in  the  ears 
of  classical  or  humanist  scholars  of  the  early  sixteenth 
centur)%  as  was  the  Summary  of  Christianity,  the  Rule 
ascribed  to  the  pen  of  St.  Benedict  himself,  but  in 
reality  the  composition  of  the  literary  Abbots  of  the 
Order. 

The  Rule  of  St.  Benet  should  be  studied  in  close 
connection  with  the  New  Testament ;  and  both  should 
be  studied  as  literature  first  published  and  known  to 
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the  general  world  during  tbe  period  1480-1520.  ft 
will  then  appear  that  the  authors  of  these  books  are  one 
and  the  same  class  of  men.  It  will  appear  that  they 
who  discovered  the  idea  of  a  Christ  in  the  Hebrew 
writings  different  from  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  held 
by  the  Jews  themselves,  wrote  the  Ilaggadali,  or 
allegory,  of  the  Gospels  in  exposition  of  this  idea. 
They  who  circulated  the  legend  of  the  Incarnate  God 
and  his  College  of  Twelve  Apostles  are  they  also  who 
said  that  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  had  founded  numerous 
churches  in  the  West,  that  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathsea 
had  come  to  Glastonbury,  St.  Dionysius  to  Paris  on 
a  similar  errand ;  and  so  on.  Practically  masters  of  the 
literary  situation  until  the  beginnings  of  a  new  literary 
criticism  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Abbots  of 
the  great  Order  were  able  to  found  their  system  firmly 
on  the  imagination  of  the  world.  There  was  u  time 
when  every  Holy  Father  of  a  monastery,  as  the  Kule 
shows,  hailed  as  "Abba!"  by  his  flock,  was  regarded 
as  the  vicar  and  proper  mouthpiece  of  Christ. 

The  Orders  which  came  into  existence  later  than  that 
of  St.  Benet  are  all  to  be  regarded  as  scions  of  the 
parent-tree.  If  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  who 
addressed  themselves  to  the  towns,  while  their  elder 
brethren  held  the  rural  districts,  allowed  themselves  to 
be  some  700  years  younger  than  the  Benedietines,  this 
is  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  which  has  a  rough  value  as 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  city  life  and  institutions  were 
relatively  young  compared  with  the  lordly  strongholds 
of  the  nobility  and  the  clergy.  Not  one  of  the  Orders, 
however,  at  that  Era  of  Publication  to  which  I  have 
referred,  could  produce  Registers  by  which  the  inquirer 
might  trace  them  back  to  the  beginning  of  their 
institution. 
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XIIL 

f  Let  me  now  invite  attention  to  the  question  of 
Chronology.  A  Chronology  originates  in  the  impatience 
of  darkness  and  vagueness  in  notions  of  the  past,  which 
Me  peculiarly  painful  to  educated  or  reading  people, 
ft  may  be  safely  laid  down  that  our  ancestors,  as  Jack 
Cade  says  in  Shakspeare,  were  content  enough  with  the 
Qse  of  the  score  and  the  tally,  until  the  appetite  for  the 
knowledge  of  Antiquity  set  in. 

Time  being  a  mental  conception  founded  on  expe- 
riences of  the  senses,  we  can  only  make  a  clear  image 
of  the  Past  from  the  analogy  of  measured  and  divided 
space.  We  think  of  descending  the  course  of  a  stream 
when  we  advance  from  the  early  to  the  recent,  or 
of  ascending  the  stream  when  we  seek  to  recover  the 
earlier  from  the  recent  event.  Or,  we  think  of  a 
dimax,  scale,  or  ladder,  by  which  we  seem  to  descend 
or  ascend  the  length  of  a  given  period,  the  distance 
l^tweea  each  rung  being  (by  the  connection  which 
^  come  down  to  us  from  the  Revival  of  Letters)  an 
age  or  period  of  one  hundred  years. 

The  question  arises,  at  what  epoch  was  this  chrono- 
logical  scale  laid  down,  and  what  is  its  value  ?     Again, 
1  would  point   the   reader  to  the  Era  of  Publication 
(about  "  1 480- 1 520  "  )  in  the  accepted  figure  of  speech. 
Our  Christian  Chronology  is  Benedictine  Chronology, 
and, •like  everything  else  in  the  system,  has  claimed 
for  it  an  imaginary  antiquity,  which  disappears  before 
evidence  from  the  Era  of  Publication  itself.     The  Bene- 
dictines say  that  the  Chronology  was  laid  down  in  the 
age   of  St    Benet  himself  by    one   of  the   Abbots — 
"Dionysius    Exiguus,"    as    they  jestingly   call    him — 
who  introduced  the  custom  of  computing  time  by  the 
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years  from  the  Incarnation.  They  say  that  some  500 
years  later,  another  member  of  the  Order,  Marian,  the 
Scot  or  Irishman  who  was  connected  with  the  famous 
literary  cloister  of  Fulda,  discovered  that  there  were 
twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years'  error  in  the  calculation, 
and  amended  it  accordingly. 

Not  to  weary  the  reader  with  an  unnecessarily 
elaborate  exposure  of  this  fable,  the  mere  fact  is,  that 
it  was  not  known  to  general  scholars  until  about  300 
years  ago  ;  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  them,  John 
Selden,  says  that  he  was  the  first  to  notice  (on  the 
credit  of  the  story)  that  the  Chronology  needed  correct- 
ing by  the  twenty-two  years.  The  study  of  Chronology, 
as  distinguished  from  the  invention  of  it,  is  a  sixteenth- 
century  study ;  and  the  name  of  Joseph  Scaliger  marks 
a  beginning.  The  invention  of  it  cannot,  I  believe,  be 
traced  higher  than  about  400  years  ago.  A  large  number 
of  early  printed  books  are  without  date  ;  a  large  number 
have  been  ante-dated  for  interested  reasons;  therefore 
we  can  only  form  the  opinion,  from  this  branch  of  the 
evidence,  that  the  custom  of  dating  documents  by  the 
Christian  scheme  had  not  become  general  at  the  time 
of  the  establishment  of  the  printing  presses. 

Again,  in  writings  of  the  Monks,  which  may  be 
referred  to  about  the  same  time,  the  habit  is  discovered 
of  datino"  by  the  year  of  an  Abbot  or  of  a  Pontiff,  or 
a  king  desiguated  vaguely,  e.g.,  "  Edward,"  without 
specifying  what  Edward.  I  need  allude  merely  to  the 
trouble  thus  occasioned  to  an  industrious  inquirer  like 
Mr.  Thorold  Rogers,  who  is  a  strong,  though  it  seems 
unconscious  witness,  to  the  lateness  of  any  authentic 
Registers.  The  "  Paston  Letters,"  again,  ignored  the 
hiiUt  of  dating  by  Christian  years,  though  they  recognize 
the  anniversary  feasts  of  the  Church. 
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Again^  in  writers  during  the  Era  of  Publication,  there 

great  diversity  in  the  habit  of  dating  the  year.    Tt  is  the 

*•  year  of  Salvation,"  the  "  year  of  human  Salvation,"  or 

*iie  "  year  of  the  Virgin's  delivery,"  or  of  "  the  Incama- 

tiwi,"  or  of  "  the  Nativity,"  or  "  from'  the  natal  day  of 

Qirist,''  or  the  number  of  the  year  is  simply  given.     I 

Itoe  not  been  able  to  ascertain  when  the  important  abbre- 

^^on  A.D.  or  A.C.  came  into  use ;  but  it  was  hardly 

hhte  the  sixteenth  century.     Upon  this  point  the  reader 

|hf  usefully  consult  some  statements  in  Father  Grermon 

(rf  the  Jesuits)  in  the  controversy  with  the  Benedictines 

'ihmt  2cx>  years  ago,  to  which  I  have  before  referred- 

The  intelligent  student  will  at  once  grasp  the  im- 
;f(fftBnce  of  these  conclusions.      If  the  custom  of  dating 
Jbgr  years  and  centuries  came  in  about  400  years  ago,  and 
:ttty  uncertainly  even  then,  the  documents  supposed  to 
^]tt¥e  been  written  before  that  time  cannot  be  used  as  good 
/evidence  of  events.      The  higher  rungs  of  our  chrono- 
logieal  ladder  prove  to  be  merely  imaginary  ;  and  we  find 
oiinelyes  in  the  darkness  preceding  the  Epoch  of  Publi- 
eaftion  without  means  of  knowledge  of  what  had  been 
oocumng  in  the  world,  unless  public  impressions  and 
▼ague  conjectures  from  what  sixteenth-century  writers 
tell  us,  may  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  knowledge. 
The  reader  will  begin  to  understand  how  it  is  that  the 
nanatiyes  of  the  conquest  over  the  Moors  in  Spain, 
the  expulsion  and  dispersion  of  the  Jews  from  their 
beloved  settlements  in  Spain  ;  the  voyages  of  the  Portu- 
gaeae   and   the    Spaniards  are    full    of    chronological 
diserepancies,   as  well  as  devoid    of  all    fullness   and 
aecmacy  of  details.     It  must  ever  be  so  in  a  state  of 
fife  where  not  even  annual  Registers  of  events  were 
&ithfully  kept,  and  some  bare  outline  of  fact  is  all 
that  invention  and  fancy  can  build  upon. 
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Ii  »'ie  tarQ  to  the  Jewbh  men  of  letters,  our  meaus 
of  ^z/a/rt  knowledge  are  hardly  improTed.  It  is  not,  I 
*!^li^Tf:^  held  by  competent  critics  among  the  Jews  that 
z'cs^Ar  calen^larists  and  chronologers  had  completed  their 
h\>V:m  until  some  comparatively  short  time  before  or 
aft'^r  the  terrible  Spanish  persecution.  Few  indeed  are 
the  Jewirih  historians  of  what  I  have  called  the  Era  of 
Publication  ;  and  when  you  separate  from  their  writings 
what  they  have  learned  from  some  knowledge  of  the 
O'rntile  chronicles,  slight  indeed  is  the  material  of 
nrminiscence  or  record  in  Jewish  families.  Their 
chronologers  RR.  Zacuto  and  Ganz,  both  sixteenth- 
century  writers,  have  in  reality  no  scale  by  which  to 
ascend  through  the  darkness  of  the  past ;  they  have 
merely  the  mystical  theory  that  deduces  events  from  the 
Creation,  to  which  they  had  first  m}'BticaUy  reckoned 
back  by  a  series  of  *'Days"  or  periods  of  a  thousand  years. 
The  Mohammedans  had  a  similar  theory  of  the  religious 
l>;iy  as  equivalent  to  a  thousand  years.  They,  however, 
made  the  world  several  thousand  years  older  than  the 
Jews.  The  reason  for  these  difierences  we  need  not 
dincuHs  ;  it  suffices  for  the  present  purpose  to  point  out 
that  the  Chronologies  are  none  of  them  founded  on 
]iej(isters,  but  on  guess-work  and  ecclesiastical  dream, 
and  afford  evidence  mainly  of  the  dream-life  of  the 
enthusiastic  memljcrs  of  the  difierent  corporations. 

XIV. 

Now,  where  no  Registers  are  kept,  and  there  is  no 
i'X'dcX  Chronology,  men's  notions  of  distance  in  time 
njuHt  necessarily  be  extremely  vague.  The  duration  of 
(^bjcM'ts  of  human  art,  and  of  human  life  itself  is  hut 
roughly  guessed  at ;  and  in  this  ignorance,  love  or  pride 
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ambition  are  always  at  work,  inducing  an  exaggerated 

notion  of  antiquity.      Registers  of  births  and  deaths  do 

'^ot  appear  to  have  been  kept  until  after  the  Council  of 

Trent,  perhaps  were  not  generally  kept  until  the  bcgin- 

Hig  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

XV. 

It  was  known,  perhaps,  only  to  the  observant  few 

^kat  the  average  duration  of  a  man's  life  actually  was. 

Aid  the  vulgar  could  and  did  believe  that  it  might 

Sequently  extend  to  100  or  150  years.     Although  a 

^j^rew  Psalmist  gives   the  limit  as  70  or  80  years 

.^ooarding  to  his  actual  experience,  so  imposing  is  vast, 

Smagmedi  and  unrecorded  distance  upon  the  imagination, 

k  might  find  no  difficulty  in  patriarchal  longevity  of 

-mfnal  centuries'  duration.     In  our  popular  English 

•  ChranideSy  published  during  the  sixteenth  century  as 

^^ffirtoiy,"  you  will  find  many  illustrations  of  these  false 

•ad  absurd  notions  both  as  to  Size  and  as  to  Dura- 

tuuL    The  reader  is  calmly  invited  to  believe  that  in  far 

distant  times,  men  possessed  teeth  many  inches  in  length 

and  lived  habitually  to  see  many  hundred  summers. 

These  are  not  to  be   regarded   merely  as   bold   lies 

indented  for  a  lie-loving  audience ;   they  appealed  to 

s  state  of  belief  and  taste  no  longer  possible  in  a  news- 

paper-loviug  age.      The  zest  for  tales  concerning  Size 

and  Duration  is  now  dying  out,  or  dead. 

XVI. 

It  has  been  obviously  objected  to  me,  "  You  say 
^nastic  or  Christian  literature  is  at  least 
younger  than  it  has  been  declared  to  be. 
jch   an  extraordinary  deception  or  illusion 
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have  been  possible  ? "      The  answer  is :    That  when 
books  were  rare,  and   prized   on   the  mere  ground  of 
a  real  or  supposed  antiquity,  which  men  had  no  means 
of  measuring,   anything  could   be  asserted,   anything 
believed,  and  nothing  could  be  contradicted.     The  Jews 
have  a  well-known  book  on  the  Creation.     When  it  was 
brought  to  light  (probably  not  before  the  Revival  of 
Letters)  the  question  would  be  asked  :    "  How  old  is 
this    book?"     *'It    is    very     old."      "How    old?" 
"  Perhaps  of  the  time  of  Abraham."     "  Surely  that 
is  too  old  ? "     "  Well,  then,  perhaps  it  is  of  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Hadrian."    Neither  the  one  statement  nor 
the  other  amounts  to  more  than  a  vague  figure  of 
speech. 

When,  from  the  jealous  seclusion  of  the  Monasteries 
the  writings  ascribed  to  St.  Jerome  were  produced  at 
the  Era  of  Publication,  and  it  was  said,  "These  writings 
are  more  than  icxx)  years  old,"  tlie  statement  could 
not  be  authoritatively  contradicted,  although,  doubtless, 
by  a  few  classical  scholars  it  was  entirely  disbelieved. 
It  was  gradually  found  to  be  useless  to  argue  with 
the  masters  of  a  legion  of  subservient  penmen.  A 
chorus  noisily  affirmed  what  but  a  solitary  had  here 
and  there  the  courage  and  the  knowledge  to  deny. 
The  bold  pretension  so  passed  into  accepted  convention  ; 
although  there  was  not  a  scholar  who  could  trace  the 
transmission  of  books  downwards  from  looo  years 
before  the  erection  of  the  printing  presses.  The  state- 
ment merely  amounts  to  this,  "  The  writings  are  very  old, 
that  is,  in  our  chronological  scheme,  lOOO  years  old 
and  more."  It  was  received  because  the  assertors  were 
mjistcrs  of  the  literary  situation,  and  on  no  other 
ground. 

But  during  these  400  years  we  liave  gained,  and 
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ire  always  gaming,  conquests  over  the   vague  or  in- 
definite   imagination    by  a  variety   of    more    defined 
experiences.     And  the  scholar  is  now  guilty  of  rashness 
or  idle  conceit  who  serenely  says,  '*  I  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the   Hieronyman  writings  were   composed 
a  long  thousand  years  before  the  people  knew  any- 
thing of  the   Bible."     For  he   assumes   that   he   can 
penetrate  an  obscurity  which  no  scholar  of  the  Revival 
was  able  to  penetrate.     The  cautious  and  sober  critic, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  great  advantages  over  the  critic 
of  the  Revival,  because  so  many  things  that  were  once 
secret   have    become    fully  known,   so    many  things 
once  whispered  in   the   ear  have   been   published   on 
the  house-top.      We  have   all  imbibed  and   absorbed, 
more  or  less,  the  human   experience  of  the  last  400 
years,  and  are  able  to  look  over  the  shoulders  of  a 
Bacon  and  a  Selden,  a  Polydore  Vergil,  or  Erasmus, 
or  Luther,  or   a  Laurence   Valla.      We  have  greater 
knowledge   of   our    early    ignorance.      We    can    now 
perceive    that    the  reason   why  scholars   so  willingly 
yielded  to  the  spell  of  "  St.  Jerome ''  is  because  they 
iad   no     "  fourth    or    fifth    century "     taste,    but    a 
"sixteenth-century  taste."     Jerome   (says  Dr.    West- 
)ott,  the   present  Bishop  of  Durham)*   writes  like  a 
ixteenth-century  scholar.      He    is  so,   indeed.      The 
esuits  are  sixteenth-century  men ;   and  they  say  that 
lUther  was  the  spiritual  child  of  St.  Austin.    Naturally, 
e  was  an  Austin  friar.     Not  that  it  could  be  proved 
lat   St.  Austin,  dead   a  thousand  years   agone,  rose 
rain   in   the   person   of   the   reforming  friar.      They 
y  that  St.  Austin  was  the  spiritual  child  of  St.  Paul ; 
)t  that  it  could  be  proved  that  St.  Paul  had  deceased 
)m  the  world  400  years  before   St.  Austin.     These 

♦  Written  June,  1891.— E.  A.  P. 
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literarv  saints  existai  fi^r  -ae  purpoees  of  chronological 
literary  catal<3tries.  brou^r  t:o  ligtit  at  the  Era  of 
Pablieadon.  The  Paoline.  iKe  Ausmstiiuan.  the 
Luthenm  Aji^niies  maide  a  n-^Lse  in  the  world  at  the 
same  time.  I  Liil  z^:>  innct?  cae  principle  of  Justifica- 
tion by  Faitli  b^ryr'n*!  Larh^rr;  it  is,  in  feet,  the 
innovation  of  his  time. 

After  all  the  discnssion  which  has  gone  on  in 
recent  years  upon  the  Wiclevian  writings,  it  can  be  no 
rashness  to  assert  that  there  was  no  talk  of  John 
Whitecliff  and  his  connection  with  Bohemia  until  the 
eve  of  the  srreat  Schism ;  that  there  was  no  talk  of 
either  of  the  "  Wiclifs ''  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL ; 
that  the  name  is  allegorical  and  ideal,  significant  of 
the  strong  body  of  reformers  in  certain  colleges  and 
religious  houses. 

XVII. 

The  possibility  of  atttiining  an  "  insight  into  former 
times"  is  the  jx)ssibility  of  constructing  for  ourselves 
a  mental  telescope.  A  mental  telescope  must  be  con- 
structed from  the  lenses  of  the  eyes  of  contemporary 
obscrvei-s.  We  must  "  borrow  the  spectacles  "  of  a  good 
observer  for  a  view  of  any  particular  period  of  the 
past.  It  will  be  found  that  such  good  observers  are 
very  rare,  and  hard  to  find ;  because  the  power  to 
see  what  actually  is,  and  then  faithfully  to  report 
it,  implies  high  intellectual  and  moral  qualitiea  A 
man  must  have  the  taste  for  Science,  as  distinct  from 
tli(^  taste  for  Fable,  and  he  must  be  at  fair  liberty 
to  gratify  it.  Such  a  man  was  Francis  Bacon,  in  the 
»»'^rninLj  of  our  English  culture.  Whatever  might  be 
as  to  the  bias  under  which  even  he  wrote,  there 
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can  be  no  question  that  a  better  witness  cannot  be  cited 
as  to  the  state  of  letters  and  science  in  our  world 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Let  ua 
for  a  moment,  then,  look  through  his  eyes,  and  learn 
something  of  the  state  of  Historic  knowledge  during  the 
age  that  had  passed. 

Bacon,  in  the  "  Advancement  of  Learning,"  relates 
History  to  Memor}',  which  implies  that  it  was  something 
to  be  recited  and  gotl)y  heart,  like  the  plot  or  argument 
of  a  fable.  He  ilivides  Theology  into  Church  History, 
Parables,  and  Precept.  Prophecy,  he  says,  is  a  super- 
Dumerar)'  part,  and  is  simply  "divine  history  before 
the  fact."  So  that  by  a  simpler  classification,  Church 
Precept  may  be  clothed  iu  three  forms — History, 
Parable,  and  Prophecy — which  are  substantially  the 
same.  But  he  has  another  division.  History,  he  say.s, 
is  National,  Civil  or  Ecclesiastical,  and  Literary.  Of 
these  the  three  first  are  extant,  but  the  fourth  is 
defective.  Bacon  does  not  note  that  all  these  branches 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  clergymen,  and  of  tliem 
alone. 

But  on  Literary  History  he  makes  the  important 
obacrvation  that  the  general  state  of  learning  from  age 
to  age  has  never  been  described.  For  want  of  this, 
"  the  History  of  the  World  seeraeth  to  me  to  be  as  the 
statue  of  Polyphemus  with  his  eye  out,  that  part  being 
wanting  which  doth  most  show  the  spirit  and  life  of 
the  person."  Bacon  does  not  add,  that  without  such  a 
history  of  Letters  the  student  cannot  see  any  statue  at  all. 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  in  particular  sciences  there  have 
been  set  down  somt'.  .vimll  ■nii'morials  of  the  schools, 
aut/tors,  and  books,  also  some  ban'oi  relations  touching 
the  invention  of  arts  and  usaijes.  But  "a  just  story  of 
learutDg"   in  all  its   branches   is   still   wanting.      He 
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appose  >:i  iiiit  -aa:  zna^  3  30  isccCT  in  the  proper 
aetic  or  -le  v.rl  -w—n.nz  ~iis  rrf-loo^  so^rr  of  Letters, 
l::-^  :ii!«  j*.  z^  i^  !rii_ii  r..:?:  ^zit^  :.ftfn  written  in  his 
t:i^^,  -ir   :zir.  ii»t   rzn-i     f  ^i^  EerLe^iicrines  of  St 

Maar. 
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Again,  Bacon  di-V^  -J-=^  t^.i  Perfect  History" 
into  Chronicles,  or  rrprea^radons  of  a  Time,  Lives  of 
Persons,  and  yxmdons  or  Relations  of  actions.  He 
deplores  the  unworthy  manner  in  which  the  History  of 

partial] 


obliquity  in  the  latest  History  of  Scotland.  There  is 
great  need  of  one  history  of  the  Island.  If  the  period 
from  the  "  Uniting  of  the  Ro^es  "  to  the  *'  Unitincr  of  the 
Kingdoms  *'  were  only  adequately  written  !  Bacon,  it 
will  be  recalled,  did  attempt  a  history  of  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VII.  ;  but  it  will  be  found  that  he  did  not, 
because  lie  could  not,  add  a  word  of  genuine  information 
r(ispecting  that  king  which  had  not  been  written  down 
by  Polydore  Vergil  near  a  hundred  years  before  his 
time. 

Bacon  knew  that  it  required  uncommon  ability  to 
write,  good  History.  He  is  a  witness  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  ablest  man  to  write  it, 
siini^ly  l)ecau3c  *' actions  memorable"  had  not  been 
*'  t<»l('rably  reported  as  they  passed."  If  this  state  of 
tliinjis,  of  which  Bacon  is  not  the  only  witness, 
IumI  hrrii  duly  noted  by  students  since  his  time,  there 
wnuld  not  liavo  been  so  great  a  waste  of  art  on  the 
:nil»irrt  of  Miiglish  History,  or  of  Church  History  in 
•  M  ihtmI.  Ilac-on  is  embarrassed  in  referring  to  Church 
IIimIoiv.  II 0  appears  to  hint  that  it  is  artificial. 
ri»nv  \:\  almudauco  of  it,  ''only,''  he  sighs,  "/ trouW 
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(Ac  Virtue  and  sincerity  of  it  leere  according  to  the  mass 
and  quantity."  Did  he  say  to  himaelf  that  it  was  a 
branch  of  Poesy,  that  is,  "nothing  else  hit  feigned 
hijutory  which  niay  be  styled  as  well  in  prose  as  in  verse," 
and  that  its  use  was  to  give  "  so)ne  shadow  of  satisfaction 
to  the  mind  of  man  in  those  points  wherein  the  nature  of 
things  doth  deny  it?  " 


Let  me  come  to  the  name  of  another  Englishman 
vho  is  justly  held  to  be  one  of  the  great  ornaments  of 
our  nation ;  an  Englishman  of  the  highest  quality  for 
the  task  of  the  historian,  who  attempted  to  supply  that 
desideratum  of  "  Literary  History  "  so  keenly  felt  by  the 
great  scholar  of  King  James's  time.  I  refer  to  Henry 
HaJlam,  , whose  works  remain,  the  monument  of  his 
industry,  patioLce,  his  noble  and  disinterested  zeal  for 
truth  and  liberty.  With  deep  respect  for  the  memory 
of  Hallam,  I  have  to  point  out  a  serious,  though  not 
aiogular,  defect  in  his  account  of  the  "  Literature  of 
Europe  "  after  the  decay  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
defect  lay  in  this,  that  Hallam  never  gave  special 
Attention  to  the  analysis  of  Monastic  Literature — that  is, 
the  Benedictine  Literature ;  and  appears  to  have  been 
unaware  of  the  extent  to  which  suspicion  had  over- 
clouded that  Literature  from  the  end  of  the  age  illus- 
trated by  the  name  of  Bacon. 

Hallam  betook  himself  to  the  modern  Benedictine 
Literary  History  of  France,"  and  to  other  compilations 
of  the  vfritings  of  the  Order ;  and  he  accepted  their 
chronology  as  if  it  had  been  founded  on  record.  He 
repeats  the  fable  that  "  Isidore  of  Seville  "  and 
"  Caaaiodorus  "  flourished  in  the  "  general  ignorance  " 
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'^^^       J  -.'•ir  ir^-  -ii-nii  azfs-      St  «rt$  tlist  St. 

T\s,  '  =lr-=r  -a-  "T.  -nt==r  ^iicair*-^     He  alludea 

Tf   "-T^'iiriif   iiQi  xbe  tales 
Tiit^  •  OK^isini  Schools 
-1  ■■ '  .-«s.    ic  Trrtx    —  nvjellectual 
^±    --iTT-m^y>t5.  on  the 
-^rr^-i-nirtnt^    jc   ^ifci  lasie,"  the 
£ir  '  tumur  -rrtt*  '-  IXuk  Ages. 
■  Tj  "Titr  ^•laH-'biLZT^"  of  Wilting 
■  •^r  ^'^    "^  '    -I'/ii    il:^-s.      ^*    J.UWCS-    Ai    ^a*   £adiit  clue 
^  -    .     ^  -y.-  '*icirrv^  jf  it.  SLinr  "33  ^e  lise  of  the 
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^,  .i-cr"    ^*"'-   ^"     'II*     Bin   xx5.:KiiiMitelv,  he 
i^  ^^'-''r^  r'-ira::»  r:ii-3.r   loifscioa  -js-  -o    "me   rise  of  a 


^— T-   liius   inii:iiiE  iiiyi   iLLrry  unexplored. 
^,'Wj^    '      -i,-i  TiT^-i:^*^*^  i^«^  iiL"r»eEacioas  statements 
V    ^j:-  ^'^    -::'..-.-.':j..:«ji'::?  tt:*  a  liii?   5u:':j'fcr.    and  brings 
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r-^  .-•/  --^  '"^    "':  ^:.,.  -  Li-^riTv  HUtorv  of  France"  reveals, 
Ta:  *^^^.*r    -,TT--^i  \^K  collaboration  of  the  monks 

jK-,..pl<:H.     It  ^l'  "^''.:{;;;,franc '■  and  "  Anselm."  but  he 

„f  tl.c  ta\':H  a»o   ^^^^^  ^^^  sj,ii.,bur>- "  marks  some  advance 

,„,,,,.,H.rf  thai    •  ^^.^  ^j  ^^g   .. eleventh   eentuiy. 

,„  ...liKiition  iit       -   '     ^.^^^^  further  improvement  ii 

11,  in  Nviir.nj?  '^'^^^J^'^^^^;^  t^e  comes  to  the  "  thirteentl 
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century,"  he  points  out  the  "  incredible  ignorance  "  of 
elementary  grammar  in  the  writers  assigned  to  that 
period.  "  Eoger  Bacon  is  not  a  good  writer."  "  The 
MSS.  of  these  latter  ages  before  the  invention  of 
printing,  are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  but  they  are 
the  most  iuoorrect  and  generally  of  little  value." 
Hallam  did  not  perceive  tliat  this  age  and  its  literature 
is  still  imaginar}-.     He  passes  on  to  the  next. 

"  The  fourteenth  century  was  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  superior  to  the  preceding  ages.  France,  England, 
and  Germany  were  wholly  destitute  of  good  Latin 
scholars."  The  writer  called  "Richard  AungerviUe  of 
Bury,"  poor  as  he  is  (in  the  estimate  of  Hallam),  does 
not  belong  to  this  age.  He  is  another  masked 
Benedictine,  and  belongs  in  all  probability  to  the 
early  Tudor  period.  That  a  library  was  bequeathed 
by  him  to  Oxfonl  is  a  mere  fable,  as  also  the  statement 
about  a  Royal  library  of  900  volumes  at  Paris. 


Still  adhering  to  the  Benedictine  scheme  of 
"  Centuries,"  Hallam  nevertheless  finds  that  in  Italy 
the  ignorance  was  very  great  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  centurj',  so  that  "  a  man,  supposed  to  be 
learned,  took  Plato  and  Cicero  for  poets."  But  we  come 
to  the  name  of  Petrarch,  "the  first  real  restorer  of 
polite  letters,"  the  aspirant  after  pure  Latin.  The 
question  arises,  When  did  the  writings  ascribed  to 
Petrarch  the  clerk  first  come  into  reading  ?  Hallam, 
copying  his  dates  from  the  compilers,  has  not  raised  the 
question.  If  he  had  done  so,  he  would  have  seen  how 
slight  were  the  grounds  for  crediting  the  existence  of 
the  writings  and  of  the  tale  about  the  Scholar  long 
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•f  lit:  *  a=iL  f-enairr.'^  Tic  i&r-razK*,  he  believes 
i.mumfcL  3'r  ii]»nxr  xr»-  inx^r  j-j»s.  He  savs  that  St 
ZrnfrOi^  imht  JK  iKOTs.  "Mfci  ^^P^t  ^^d  coUec 
>i»!ji2. '  mr  "WTg  "  aiieii:  js  r>  lisr  nanue.**  He  allude 
11  ihi  'nus  iL  mnziKca;  oJrsTe  in  Irebmd,  to  the  tale 
:u«iiic  ^-Jurani'  mil  "^Bstif^  xekI  iKe  *^ Cathedral  School 
Tnifrr  ^OiirLamidi*^'^  H*  anires  at  the  "  intellectuE 
liiOr  ^  X  lie  ~  ?nTi  ^SLisrr/  He  comments  on  th 
-  Tiar  X  rsLiEsJ'  zht*:  -  prenlance  of  bad  taste,"  th 
•  ^HjfiTHyTfj  :c  j«:«Q!aI  alair  "*  dming  the  **Dark  Ages. 
Bin  irr  i»i«  ix  ircTir*  as  ro  the  possibility  of  writiii 
t  sccrr  nf  sxi.  ac?f&  He  holds  to  the  faint  clu 
•^rrccei  :t  lie  Faih-ris  of  Si.  Maur  to  the  rise  of  tb 
xz-TTsrebiie*  a&i  rfte  seiuilastic  philosophy,  the  beginning 
•x  rip:»i-rci  p:«trr,  and  »  on.  But  unfortunately,  h 
'rs  zhfc  ^-important  question  as  to  the  rise  of  i 
?^-7  or  writing  class  among  the  laity  unexplorei 
A??t:>_  he  wpies  unTerified  and  unveraeious  statements 
from  tfc*e-  Benedictines  upon  this  subject,  and  brings 
the  sketch  of  some  900  years  in  his  first  chapter  to  an 
nn3ati5factory  close  amidst  still  dense  ignorance.  He 
was  not  aware  that  he  had  been  contemplating  an 
imaginary  retrospect,  which  had  only  come  fully  into 
view  since  the  time  of  Bacon. 

The  Benedictine  "  Literary  History  of  France"  reveal^ 
when  critically  examined,  the  collaboration  of  the  monb 
in  Normandy  with  those  in  England  in  the  writing  d 
the  plausible  tales  connecting  the  fortunes  of  the  tff 
peoples.  It  is  true  that  HaUam  could  not  make  mr** 
of  the  tales  about  "Lanfranc"  and  ^'Anselm,''  but 
supposes  that  '*  John  of  Salisbury  "  marks  some  adr  " 
in  education  at  the  end  of  the  "eleventh  cen* 
He  is  willing  to  trace  a  Kttte  finAer  improfem 
the  next  Bf^ 
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before  Erasmus.  Not  a  book  f^om  the  library  which 
Petrarch  is  said  to  have  collected,  and  to  have  left 
behind  him,  has  come  down  to  us.  Although  the 
tradition  about  Petrarch  comes  to  us  from  sixteenth^ 
century  scholars,  like  Corterius,  their  Lists  of  Learned 
Men  were  contrived  on  a  similar  system.  Their  general 
principle  was  that  classical  learning  revived  in  Italy 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  was 
vague  guess-work  eked  out  by  invention. 

XXI. 

Let  me  follow  Hallam  a  little  way  in  his  discussion 
of  the  state  of  Letters  in  the  ^*  fifteenth  century."  Italy 
was  undoubtedly  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  Europe  ;  yet 
our  Historian  sees  clearly  that  not  until  the  latter  half 
of  that  age  did  good  Latin  set  in.  Our  information  as  to 
the  lives  of  scholars  like  Poggio  and  Valla  is  still  vague 
and  in  great  part  made  up  of  general  conjecture.  I 
would  invite  the  reader  to  remember  that  it  was  only  as 
monarchic  institutions  were  beginning,  and  the  founda- 
tions  of  civilization  were  being  slowly  laid,  that  what 
Hallam  calls  the  "  barbarous  jargon  "  of  monks  gave  way 
to  the  refined  rhetoric  of  the  Latin  humanists.  The 
'^jargon"  denotes  the  first  efforts  of  monks  in  Latin 
composition.  But  the  Latin  Bible  textd  show  a  gradual 
improvement;  and  the  best  ''historic  compositions"  of 
tlie  monks  date,  all  of  them,  from  the  late  fifteenth  or 
early  sixteenth  century. 

Well  may  Hallam  speak  of  the  Resuscitation  of  the 
Greek  language  in  Italy  as  "  a  very  important  event  in 
Tjiterary  History."  The  scattered  traces  which  he 
believed  he  found  of  the  study  of  Greek  in  the 
inouasteries   during  the  "Middle  Ages"  are   not  real; 
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they  arc  merely  fictions  of  the  Benedictine  who  writes 
as  "  Bede,"  and  others  of  the  same  fraternity,  who  were 
beginning  to  push  their  writings  into  the  light  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Polydore  coukl  find  only  two 
copies  of  "Gildas"  about  the  year  1525,  and  his  copy 
of  "Bede"  was  imperfect.  Greek  is  here  seen  to  be 
in  its  infancy  as  a  study.  Hallam,  however,  still  turn- 
ing the  pages  of  the  "  Literary  History  of  France,"  cites 
some  legends  of  the  monasteries  of  St.  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite  {St.  Denis)  and  St.  Germain  dea  Prl-s  in 
Paris,  of  the  monasteries  of  St.  Gall  and  of  Cologne, 
of  St  Albans,  and  so  on.  He  apjiears  to  half  believe 
them ;  but  would  wholly  have  discredited  them  had  he 
seen  that  it  was  pai't  of  the  system  to  "  give  the  air  of 
more  learning  than  was  actually  possessed "  to  these 
noted  seats  of  monastic  culture. 

Among  the  incrcdibibties  copied  by  Hallam  is  the 
story  of  Italian  universities  founded  in  the  fourteenth 
centur)',  and  immediately  dying  out;  of  decrees  for  the 
establishment  of  professorships  of  Greek  and  Oriental 
tongues,  which  "  remained  a  dead  letter  ;  "  and  the  exist- 
ence of  some  ten  persons  in  Italy  who  could  read  Homer 
in  the  time  of  Petrarch.  At  last  Hallam  fixes  on  the 
arrival  of  Cbrysoloraa  in  Italy  late  in  the  fourteenth 
century  as  "  the  true  epoch  of  the  Revival  of  Greek 
Literature."  But  tlie  date  of  Chrysoloras  has  never  been 
correctly  given :  for  the  simple  reason,  uukuown  to 
Hallam,  that  the  Humanists  of  the  sixteenth  century 
who  make  these  statements  were  only  beginning  to  use 
the  system  of  dating  by  the  years  from  the  Incar- 
nation ;  and  that,  no  Registers  having  been  kept,  it  was 
little  more  than  guess-work  when  they  said  "  Greek  was 
revived  about  100  years  ago."  They  were,  however, 
well   aware   that   there   was    "  no    Greek  in    Western 
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Europe  during  tlie  Middle  Ages."  Our  chief  autliority, 
L.  Aretiuo,  sa}'8,  io  an  oft-quoted  sentence,  that  Greek 
had  been  lost  in  Italy  for  700  years  before  Chrysoloras ; 
in  other  words,  according  to,  this  compute,  700  to 
1400. 

I  would  call  pointed  attention  to  this  saying.  It 
was  easy  to  write  down  the  phrase  "  700  years  ;  "  but  it 
may  be  well  asked  what  reason  the  scholars  of  the 
Revival  had  for  assuming  this  great,  this  terrible  chasm 
in  the  life  of  culture.  That  the  beautiful  speech  of 
Homer  and  of  Plato,  which  gives  (in  the  words  of  Gibboo) 
"  a  soul  to  the  objects  of  sense,  and  a  body  to  the 
abstraction  of  philosophy,"  should  have  fallen  dead 
during  a  period  hardly  comprehensible  by  the  imagioa- 
tion  of  man — a  period  of  which,  I  have  again  and  agwn 
obHcrved,  the  story  has  never  been  truly  or  even 
approximately  told !  There  is  here  a  great  illuMon, 
the  origin  of  which  it  may  be  possible  to  explain. 

A  corresponding  statement  was  that  of  the  Moon 
when  they  said  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
"  We  have  been  700  years  and  more  in  Spain,  and  wc 
have  a  title  to  the  lantl"  It  is  the  interested  statement 
of  a  people  whose  culture  had  not  very  long  begun,  and 
who  bad  the  usual  motives  to  exaggerate  their  claims 
to  antiquity.  It  was  the  Moslem  scholars  who  led  the 
way  in  the  revival  of  Greek,  and  it  was  they  who 
were  primarily  responsible  for  this  notion  of  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  old  Grajco-lioman  culture  during  the 
period  of  their  domination  in  Europe.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  period  has  been  guessed 
rather  than  recorded,  and  that  the  supposed  rapidity 
of  the  Moslem  conquests  in  Africa  and  Spain,  with 
the  long  endurance  of  their  dominion,  are  ideas  that  have 

tt  derived  from  poetic  retrospection  and  legendary 
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Tliarnitive.  Their  dominion  was  no  doubt  long  ;  but 
I  the  probability  of  the  case  would  be  satisfied  were  we 
|to  assume  that  two  or  three  centuries  of  barbarism 
Hiad  elapsed  between  the  Arab  conquest  of  the  Medi- 
iterrancan  and  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
r  Turks.  Nor  can  we  explain  to  ourselves  the  entbu- 
I  eiasm  with  which  the  Italian  scholars  addict  themselves 
I  to  Latin  and  Greek  at  the  epoch  of  the  Revival,  had 
those  tongues  been  so  strange  and  dead  as  they  are 
!  supposed  on  the  conventional  theory  to  have  been. 


I  have  lingered  with  Hallam  because  of  the  eminence 
I  of  the  man,  and  because  of  the  strict  and  lawyer-like 
1  habit  he  constantly  shows  of  carefully  weighing  evidence. 
If  a  man  like  this  made  an  unsatisfactory  report  on  the 
state  of  Letters  in  Europe  before  the  Era  of  Publication, 
I  it  was  because,  like  compilers  much  less  careful,  he 
I  did  not  narrowly  enough  examine  the  few  writers  from 
I  whom  the  statements  originally  proceeded ;  whether 
I  tbey  were  mouk^  or  classical  enthusiiists — two  classes 
I  of  men  between  whom  there  was  little  sympathy.  Let 
I  me  close  by  referring  to  his  treatment  of  a  scholar 
whose  significance  has  never  been  duly  appreciated  as 
a  critic  of  the  Monks,  viz.  Laurence  Valla,  the  Latiu 
1  scholiir  and  humanist.  Hallam  sees  that  this  scliolar, 
I  iu  bis  declamation  against  the  "  Donation  of  Constaa- 
I  tine  "  and  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope,  is  iu  effect 
Isn  ally  of  Luther,  and  writes  ia  the  same  violent  strain. 
I  Had  the  slight  story  of  Valla's  life  which  refers  him  to 
I  the  fifteenth  century  been  neglected,  and  the  date  of 
I  the  publication  of  his  writings  beeu  attended  to  (about 
Li 543)  it  would  have  been  seen  that  beneath  the  mask 
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of  *'Laurcuce  Valla"  is  in  fact  hidden  an  ally  of  the 
Uoformcrs.  In  the  same  way  the  statement  in  the  work 
«>ii  the  "  Elegances  of  Latin  "  to  the  effect  that  these 
«'lasai(»al  principles  are  novel,  and  that  for  *'  many  ages" 
nono  had  been  able  to  speak  or  to  read  Latin  is  only 
fully  a}>preciatcd  when  you  trace  it  to  a  writer  of  the 
oarlior  sixteenth  century.  It  may  be  too  strong,  and  yet 
it  cannot  bo  much  weakened,  for  it  is  the  unanimous 
witnojw  of  the  more  competent  men  of  the  time. 

To  \\illa  also  are  ascribed  the  Ciirliest  notes  on  the 
litvok  'IVstamont,  which  was  not,  as  Hallam  believed  (in 
ronij^lianoo  with  the  Church  tradition),  the  original  text 
ol'  iho  oanouical  writings.  Now,  Valla,  though  com- 
)^»MoiU  to  fool  the  many  inelegancies  of  the  Latin  version, 
\\.\^  b\^M\  shown  to  have  had  but  slight  knowledge  of 
^{uok.  To  lator  s^iliolars  it  appeared  that  he  had  by 
*^^^  Mh\uw  tho  i^rfoction  even  in  Latin,  for  which  he 
\ss*A\\  \.%\x'  takon  onnlit  to  himself  amidst  the  barbarism 
.^*  \  ^.^'oruuo  whioh  pivvailed  around  him. 

\\  xy\\s^v.^\  \\w  onthusiasts  for  classical  purity,  few  as 
tK  V  Nx^ix  \\\s\  all  tov>  fulsome  as  they  were  in  their 
,,^u.i.  i'  .  :.»M'.  ir.xMu  snoh  was  the  state  of  things  400 
n  ...  /s'  kvxMirato  student  may  judge  how  it  fared 
...  ,1,  u.n.,  .v!\-s  in  which  men  were  labouring  not 
,      I    ,  I    lu.    UK  'x  !\    tun   to  lag  behind  the  beginning 

.1,    .1  .  Au. ..;  v^!'       IV  bost  Latin  and  Greek  writing 

.  ,,i.  I  I,,  ill.  r.iilK'is"  is  contemporary  with  or  later 
,1.,,,  \  ju  u,M  \,  [\w{v  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
,1.  |.|.  ,  ,1..;  sxuwA  utauuscripts  of  portions  of  the 
I  .1,,,  u  •  I'll  iIhv^  \\\h\\  Norv  many  decades  before  the 
.1  ...1.  llmiMtn.iM  as  iho  notable  man  whom  we 
...Ini       ..   ilii>  ruviuN    v»l'  Uciions   in  the  monastic  and 
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xxin. 

I  iave  thus  endeavoured  to  prepare  the  mind  of 
le  reader  for  a  fresh  consideration  of  the  evidence,  and 
r  a  conclusion  which  must  come  upon  the  unprepared 
ind  with  a  shock  of  surprise.  The  **  Histories  "  put 
rnrard  by  the  monks  at  the  Epoch  of  Publication  were 
ne  of  them  narratives  based  upon  authentic  records 
the  past ;  they  were  plausible  inventions,  agreeable 
the  sentiments  of  the  classes  for  whom  they  were 
itten.  The  monks  knew  the  actual  state  of  the 
rid;  they  were  interested  above  all  things  in  the 
minion  and  glory  of  their  own  Order.  In  .the  utter 
lorance  which  prevailed,  and  in  the  all-but-perfect 
munity  from  contradiction  on  the  part  of  outsiders, 
til  the  great  Schism  occurred,  they  traced  up  the  rise 
the  Church  to  causes  in  the  far-distant  past.  They 
ed  on  certain  epochs,  from  which  they  dated  begin- 
igs,  and  again  new  beginnings.  They  gradually  re- 
Jed  a  long  imaginary  retrospect  to  the  mind  of 
Jir  readers.  They  worked,  consistently  with  their 
le,  in  collaboration;  they  distributed  the  task  of 
ing  in  the  great  scheme  among  diflFerent  members. 
ley  thus  produced  an  impression  of  great  mass  and 
general  consistency  of  plan,  amidst  many  and  often 
signed  discrepancies,  similar  to  that  produced  by  their 
ihitecture.  They  subjugated  the  imagination  of  the 
'rid.  Some  resistance  was  made  to  their  impositions 
the  part  of  scholars  of  a  better  taste  for  the  truth, 
ich  proved  ineffectual  under  the  conditions  of  the 
le,  and  the  passionate  credulity  which  prevailed  in 
classes.  The  compilers  of  the  monastic  inventions 
^e  far  outnumbered  the  critics,  and  have,  in  the 
8  of  the  unthinking,   overwhelmed   them.     And  if 
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faith  in  the  monks  is  now  generally  giving  way,  it 
is  less  due  to  the  eflForts  of  solitary  men  of  ability  and 
character  than  to  the  insensible  prevalence  of  habits 
of  thought  which  are  incompatible  with  faith.  Such 
in  brief  is  the  truth  concerning  English  Story  and  in 
general  the  Story  of  the  West,  as  it  began  to  be  told, 
about  4CX)  years  ago. 


XXIV. 

I  might  detain  the  reader  at  great  length  in 
noticing  a  large  number  of  distinguished  men,  who, 
from  the  Tudor  period  down  to  that  of  the  Fathers  of 
St.  Maur,  and  since,  have  busied  themselves  in  com- 
piling, without  understanding,  the  writings  of  the  old 
Benedictines.  But  it  may  be  of  some  interest  if  I 
refer  to  a  few  names  of  writers  who  lived  in  our  own 
times.  The  Comte  de  Montalembert  has  given  a  very 
interesting  review  of  Benedictine  legends  in  his  volu- 
minous work  on  the  Monks  of  the  West.  He  entered 
upon  his  task  with  a  strong  sentiment  of  reverence  and 
sympathy  towards  the  founders  of  Christianity ;  he 
approached  its  close,  as  I  believe,  with  some  weariness, 
and  with  something  like  disgust  at  the  avarice  and 
ambition  of  men  who  had  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
character  of  "  men  of  God  "  and  friends  of  the  poor. 
The  stern  censures  of  so  devout  and  so  believing  a 
man — for  he  appears  to  credit  their  miracles  in  the 
most  childlike  spirit — are  exceedingly  impressive.  But 
whatever  high  qualities  we  expect  and  find  in  the  work 
of  M.  de  Montalembert,  the  critical  investigation  of 
his  sources  was  to  him  an  impossibility ;  nor  is  there 
a  word  of  authentic  record  to  be  found  from  beginning 
to  end  of  his  volumes. 
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c  Jt  coantryman,  Dean  Milmau,  was  a  mau  of  cu- 

rmed  aud  philosopbic  mind.     He  too,  in  his  *'  Latdn 

1.  Hinity,"  addressed  himself  to  the  laborious  com- 

:  lOC  of  Benedictine    tales.     It    is    a  work    tedious 

r4ltse,  which    leaves  upon    the  tnily  aroused    and 

1:  ilire  reader   the    impression    of  the    utter    unlife- 

m  of  the  whole  series  of  the  lives  of  the  Popes,  by 

b  it  was  sought  to  fill  up  the  vast  space  of  1 500 

i    He  will  say  to  himsolf,  with  the  experience  of 

( ages  since  the  Era  of  Publication,  or  of  human 

istical  nature  in  general,  that  things  never  did 

Mver  could  go  on   in  that   per^ietual  see-saw  of 

and  retrogression  in    this   mundane  scene. 

1  did  not  investigate  his  sources.     Ho  did  not 

ielf,    ^V7l:en  were   these   lines   writteu  ?      The 

who    sets    himself    seriously    to    answer   that 

lioD,  and  makes  a  speciality  of  the  Papal  biographies, 

nbt  not,  arrive  at  the  firm  conclusion  that  not 

i  biographies  was  attempted  long  before  the 

latJna  and  of  Stella,  and  that  they  have  all 

1  upon  the  poetical  basis  and  the  deductive 

nan  scholar  of  high  merit,  who  lately  passed 
Perdinand  Gregoroviua,  has  also  left  behind 
ninous  compilation  on  the  "  History  of  Rome 
Eddie  Ages."  He  rested  mainly  on  the  same 
idictine  legends ;  and  though  writing  as  the  friend 
idom  and  secular  culture,  was  unable  to  strike  at 
(toot  of  the  ramified  fictions  of  the  Order.  Yet  the 
B  of  the  state  of  Letters  which  Gregorovius  attempts 
lie  close  of  each  century  are  valuable  to  the  critical 
lent.  Here,  as  in  the  corresponding  pages  of 
lam,  you  observe  that  after  bursts  of  culture  and 
(ht     gleams     of    awakening    intelligence,    darkness 
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recurrently  sets  in,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  world  appears  scarce  nearer  to  culture  than 
it  was  after  the  calamities  which  are  said  to  have 
occurred  one  thousand  or  five  hundred  years  befoiCL 
Once  more  the  "  Middle  Ages  "  are  perceived  to  be  no 
less  a  dream  than  any  other  temporal  scheme  of  the  ftU 
and  recovery  of  man. 

The  proper  use  to  make  of  Gregorovius,  as  of  all 
the  compilers,  is  to  begin  with  his  last  volume,  and 
thoroughly  to  digest  the  evidence  there  collected,  which 
shows  how  impossible  it  was  for  the  scholars  of  the 
early  sixteenth  century  to  ascend  with  certain  footsteps 
through  even  the  dark  age  that  had  gone  before,  much 
less  through  any  preceding  time. 

XXV. 

To  those  who  are  aware  of  the  necessity  of  taking  a 
wide  view  for  the  purpose  of  understanding  these 
matters,  it  will  not  seem  impertinent  if  I  refer  to  some 
miistcrs  in  the  art  of  historic  fiction  who  have  shed 
some  sidelights  on  the  nature  of  "History."  Let  me 
name  Henry  Fielding  as  the  founder  of  a  new  manner  of 
writing,  expressly  based  on  the  close  study  of  human 
nature.  It  may  be  that  his  characters  and  scenes  are 
no  longer  to  our  taste ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  of 
their  fidelity  to  his  time,  nor  of  the  conscientioiu 
intentions  of  the  artist.  Fielding  was  an  admirable 
critic  of  human  nature,  and  therefore  of  "  History." 
Sucli  a  man  will  aid  us  to  understand  by  contrast  the 
unreality  of  the  Romancers  of  the  Monasteries. 

Fielding  points  us  to  the  "prodigious  variety"  in 
liuman  nature,  and  freely  scofts  at  '*  the  centuries  of 
monkish  dullness  when  the  world  seems  to  have  been 
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He  is  conscious  of  the  power  to  foretell  action 

om  character,  and  scarce  refrains  from  the  boast  that 

,  as  the  student  of  human  nature,  is  the  earliest  of 

r  historians.     "  Truth  distinguishes  our  writings  from 

se  idle   romances,  which   are  filled   with    monsters, 

productions,   not  of  nature,   but   of  distempered 

ing."     He    will    discuss    with    his    readers    the  pro- 

baliihty  of  some  of  his  incidents,  so  anxious  is  he  to 

)  close    to  the  "  vast   authentic  book   of  Nature." 

le  Ifiys  down  rales,  which  few  who  have  thought  them- 

I  selves  aerious  historians   have  carefully  regarded.     He 

T  'Will  reject  every  circumstance  "  which,  though  never  so 

W«l!  attested,  he  must  be  well  assured  is  false."     Thus 

he  may  fall  into  the  marvellous,   but  never  into   the 

incredible.     Ironically,  he  draws  the  contrast   between 

"Unselfaaa  "  private  historian"  and  the  public  historian 

who  is  supported  by  "records  "  when  he  portrays  men 

'so  very  good  and  so  very  bad."     He  believes  not  in 

^i«i  extremes,  nor  in  the  sudden  conversions  of  the  bad 

into  the  good  in  popular  drama. 

Fielding  refers  to  the  universal  contempt  cast  upon 

liWorical  writers,  who  do  not  draw  their  material  from 

'KMrda,  and  in  so  doing  he  slights  "  English  History.' 

ises  to  call  his  work  a  Romance  for  that  reason. 

I  lus  gootl  authority  for  all  his  characters,  "  no  less 

than    Doomsday  Book  I "      He    lavishes   satire 

upon  the  pedants  who   have  passed  all  their  time  in 

I  colleges  and  among  books,  and   who  are  incompetent 

historians,  because  they  have  not  conversed  in  the  world 

J  with  human  nature  as  it  is.     He  has  never  in  the  world 

j  met  with  the  "  model  of  perfection,"  nor  with  the  monster 

I  unredeemed  by  a  single  virtue.      He  flatly  denies  that 

J  virtue  is  the  certain  road   to   happiness,  and  vice  to 

I  misery  iu  this  world. 


.jn.    It 

-Aiacaie'i  3ir  Kadi.  bibi.  «f^  «^  ^^bxj  a 

jiaTTr  '%eit  aeeooadr  pIcHBi  to  oil  die  Bi^EoD  "^ 
ED^iamL"  Hie  mne^  tf  fMlMf  maj  be  "  bi«'*'^F' 
-jis, '  mr  muck  nnnnrnii   aS  anfe  to  be  nrept  £1^ 

One  01  d»  smiXB  of  aM  KB^Wf  utistB,  8ir  Walt^ 
Seoo;  IBS'  doc  obIj  Jei— ut  n«  «f  fan  nomb  m  tb^ 
[Ttinf*™"  <]f  cfae  Bfe  of  a  BnafielBe  nonaBtcry  at  ^' 
-tm^  of  cfae  BefiBBMStOB ;  iK  kiB  m  oAer  wtt-k»  dn^ni 
m*ely  anm  cfae  Trnwirir.  lepaiL     Sr  Walter  t.-iQ^)iov-«i 
die  soft  di^  plraning  aiomnt  of  wUek  he  vas  feu  greats 
mascsr.  m  fnt^«Mj»f»  ifie  better  Mpecto  of  tiie  life  of  tlic 
munascms;  he  piotastB  a^naafe  tke  hanh  and  partH 
jmitntunc  s^inac  diem  ao  comBoalf  to  be  henrd.    The 
"  Xoboe"*    and   die   "MtmaBtaiy"  nay,  perhaps,  be 
n'^ir.LtKt  ii»  :die  best  apologies  on  bebalf  (tf  the  Monki 
.'\T}c  wr.csn.     Yec  Si-otr  waa  too  extmsively  and  too 
:WHrar.'i\-  »aii  in  his  iubject  to  lepreaent  any  great 
loiirtiia:;  itr  :he  propcrrr  of  die  Mooastoiea  at  tlio  timii 
I't"  riw  Koft-'mucon.  or  ac  any  preceding  period.     He 
wtis   \njll  aware  thiic  anj"  wridng  or  reading 
wlwclwr  wicbia  or  wichoac  the  cloisters,  was  ot  liie 
■«(uaUost  oxten: :   a  fiict  which,  if  it  bad  bueu  duly 
uoU\l,  would  have  saved  mach  waste  of  labour  in  the 
"tiuly  v(  Kiiglish  History. 

Uoiunv  iU'  Balzac,  whose  carefully  laboured  fictioni 

I'ltiiluiv  »  vUvjHT  eiftvt  of  reality  upon  the  reader  than 

•tti^Y  I'ltlitiiU'v  history,  has  sketched  in  one  of  his  novels, 

\i\u   I'liyxttiis."  the  ^wrttait  of  a  renegade  and  dia- 

•U'd  liouodi^-tiuoof  otir  day.     He  presents  the  man 
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as  a  Type  in  French  provincial  life.  It  is  no  pleasing 
picture — the  avarice,  the  hypocrisy,  the  greed  and  glut- 
tony of  one  who  has  learned  the  science  of  egoism  in 
the  cloister.  "  Profound  as  a  monk,  silentious  as  a 
Benedictine  in  historical  labours,  tricky  as  a  priest, 
dissimulant  as  every  miser,  keeping  always  within  the 
limits  of  the  law,  this  man  would  have  been  Tiberius  at 
Borne,  Richelieu  under  Louis  XIII.,  Fouche,  had  he  been 
ambitious  enough  to  go  to  the  Convention.  But  he  had 
the  wisdom  to  be  a  lowly  Lucullus,  a  voluptuous  miser." 
Balzac  notes  the  insect-like  patience,  due  to  the  need 
of  observing  decorum  and  reserve,  which  characterized 
those  who  had  been  under  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of 
the  Monasteries,  and  who  came  forth  into  the  world  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution.  The  discipline  was  long 
descended ;  and  not  vainly  will  the  reader  attend  to 
the  description  of  so  consummate  an  observer  of  life 
as  the  French  novelist,  if  he  desires  to  understand  the 
mmd  of  the  men  who  took  upon  themselves  the  task  of 
writing  French  and  English  History  about  400  years 
ago. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   RISE   OP   THE   OBDER   OF   ST.    BENEDICT. 

I  AM  asking  the  reader  to  plant  himself  in  imagination 
at  the  epoch  when  the  Printing  Press  had  been  set  up 
in  England,  when  the  field  of  Bosworth  had  been  fought, 
and  Henry  Tudor  had  been  raised  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land. Before  that  time  the  country  had  been  distracted 
by  the  strife  of  factions  known  as  the  "  Wars  of  the 
Roses,"  of  which  we  know  little  more  than  the  mere 
name.  It  has  been  noticed  by  our  historians  how  dark 
that  period  is,  or,  in  other  words,  how  devoid  we  are  of 
good  sources  of  information.  In  fact,  a  wall  of  dark- 
ness seems  to  rise  behind  the  faintly  outlined  figure  of 
Henry  and  the  fiend-like  Richard,  which  shuts  in  the 
view  of  the  observer,  and  hides  from  him  the  earlier 
past.  This  is  not  a  mere  phenomenon  of  English  history ; 
it  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  history  of  the  West,  the 
causes  of  which  I  now  proceed  to  trace. 

What  are  the  great,  the  massive  monuments  of  our 
The  English  past  ?     The  answer  is,  They  are  the 

flionas"  great  Minsters  built  and  once  occupied  by  the 
teries).         Qj.^^^.   ^f    g^^    Beucdict,    at   Canterbury  and 

AVcstniinster,  and  many  other  old  seats  of  CathoUc 
religion.  And  what  is  the  age  of  these  Minsters  ?  No 
definite  answer  has  hitherto  been  given  to  that  questioo. 
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And  ia  it  not  a   remarkable  circumstance   that  these 

splendid  ecclesiastical  palaces  should  have  been  reared 

and  improved  at  so  vast  a  cost  of  labour  and  of  gold,  and 

no  authentic  record  of  their  origin  should  have  come 

down  to  us  ?      There  are,  it  is  true,  tales  and  tales  on 

the  part  of  the  monks,  of  how  and  when  their  churches 

were  dedicated,  tales  of  previous  wooden  buildings,  tales 

of  fires  and  of  Danish  devastations,  and  the  like;  but 

not  a  single   record   that  would   satisfy   the   modern 

statistician,  or  the  architect  and  builder  who  feels  a  pride 

in  all  the  details  of  his  art.     Though  our  imagination  in 

this  obscurity  imposes  upon  us,   and  we  acquiesce  in 

the  sense  of  mystery,  our  intelligence  teaches  us  that  a 

common-sense  explanation  must  be  found  for  the  rise  of 

these  buildings. 

They  were  reared  by  men  who  honoured  the  sign  of 
the  Cross ;  these  men  formed  one  of  the  most  superb 
Hierarchies  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  they  had  at 
their  disposal  a  large  portion  of  the  land  and  its  revenue. 
But  they  have  not  stated,  except  in  a  fabulous  and 
^egorical  way,  the  manner  in  which  they  became 
Domini,  or  lords,  in  England,  and  acquired  the  wealth 
''^hich  is  represented  in  these  astounding  documents  of 
their  ambition.  I  am  assuming  for  the  moment,  what 
f  shall  later  hope  to  prove,  that  there  exists  no  con- 
^mporaneous  history  of  the  foundation  of  Westminster 
>r  any  other  Benedictine  foundation  in  Europe.  If  this 
^  80,  then  it  is  obvious  that  these  ecclesiastical  palaces 
^ere  designed,  and  for  the  most  part  completed,  before 
t  occurred  to  the  monks  that  it  was  necessary  to  write 
'ifitories,  or  what  were  to  pass  as  histories,  of  them, 
f  this  be  so,  the  acquisition  of  land  and  wealth  and 
^wer  was  long  the  ambition  of  the  Order  before  they 
ddressed  themselves  to  the  task  of  general  literature. 


^4Hi^l 


1 


A^stunTieD 


.ine::    'C   111  "Jtr    Ijcsziia  dinmiisjw     Bty-Jol  then 
^  y.M  Tw  ^»i:ur'Ji  in  urj'  lain  if  "^le  Tr:rji  fe*  primi 

Ir^  ii*  ii:nr  -ine  *:.:  slj  "iii::  liK  55t»s  idAtiiig  to 
^/.mv.vi'  ^**  '^-xt  rteietriiTizie?  to  Frr^rJ  are  involvec 

Ti^tir  d>^iiia  is  that 


iVx/r*,  ;.;fr<*=:i:  T^ii  --^arlj  i  si-Tenijwrary  with  Moh 
uM  \u  th^;  5M:b  oeriiTiirr  of  iheir  era.  Thew 
|Vvf»''/li/'tir»'^  ry,a;-l  iiOt  hare  t-e*i-a  here  or  in  any  pai 
U»''.  W*?^fc  '-arlMrr  than  that  age,  according  to  their  ^ 
i\n\i^um,  lint  thcTft  is  a  story  that  St.  Josepli 
Ar'MiMiMiJ^^a  ^'Mm  and  planted  Christianity  at  Glaa 
Ihmv  in  lli'J  iir^fc  f^-ntury.  It  is  a  Benedictine  a 
iiMf  mimI  rtiinpl's  und  could  not  have  been  circul 
,i„lj|  I  liny  lin((iiti  to  trjujU  Christianity  in  Britain. 
..|.ii  \  hI  IIm*  Urilinli  cwmvrrt,  King  Lucius,  in  the  se 
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century,  comes  also  irom  the  Benedictines.  Aod  if  these 
tales  are  no  longer  believed  by  auy  sensible  person,  the 
credit  of  tlie  Benedictines  ia  entirely  gone,  because  these 
inventiona  are  the  foundation  of  their  traditional  system. 
The  belief,  however,  is  still  widely  diffused  that  St. 
Auguatine  came  hither  with  a  body  of  monks  st,  aubus- 
at  the  inatigation  of  Pope  Gregory  late  in  il"ned[ct:dE 
tlie  siitli  century.  The  tale  is  again  purely  '''"'■ 
of  Benedictine  origin,  as  M.  de  Montalembert,  in  his 
work  on  "The  Monks  of  the  West,"  pointed  out.  Not 
onlyao;  but  St.  Augustine  and  Pope  Gregory  arc  purely 
ideals  of  the  Benedictine  imagination,  as  will  appear 
from  a  consideration  of  the  literary  evidence.  The 
epoch  of  their  coming  to  England  has  therefore  yet  to 
be  discussed. 

Some  of  our  schohirs,  particularly  Mr.  Soames,  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  the  theory  that  aim  sl 
tlisycame  in  with  St.  Dunstan,  that  is,  in  the  ^^t^l 
Mh  century.    That  age  ia  called  the  Obscure  Aoad,,,. ' 
w  Dark  Age  in  their  system.      It  is  the  age  when  all 
Wanner  of  incredible  things  are  lieing  done  in  Rome 
Mu  elsewhere,  and  the  world  is  supposed  to  be  drawing 
*^  an  end,     This  obscure  age  turns  out,  with  St.  Duu- 
''aaliimself,  to  l)e  the  creation  of  Benedictine  artists  in 
Wtrogpeetivu  fiction,  who  sat  down  in  the  Scriptoria  of 
™fi  monasteries  many  ages  later.       The    Benedictines 
*ere  not  in  England  in  the  tenth  century,  for  they  were 
Hot  in  existence  in  any  part  of  the  world.* 

They  pretend  that  they  instigated  Crusades  in  the 
eleventh  century  ;  and  the  twelfth  century  they  deaig- 
liitte  the  Scholastic  Age,  whicli  they  decorate  with  writ- 
ings ascribed  to  a  number  of  ideal  schoolmen.     Once 

waUam  of  MalmehLiiry  and  the  rest  of  the  Benedictine  cl ion i.s  wim 
il«  OD  St.  Duogbtn,  were  notknovni  till  tlie  sixteentli  century. 


«il(  r 


The 

efdieir 

d«fc  after 

itnuur^.  3BX  ^«»  ihia£vci£.  i»  ^mr  !]nfl  Ib  bonei  at 
^jftEytL  jt  i«Txab.  ^^er  avr  ^taair  Ask  v^t  jedouB^ 
^TrTT»«gn  L'    MiAWji^  ::^  SbuoBB  4tf  ZHcpliatli,  or 

:s'  ~r.r  JT  .^r-siOiS  ^fwisur  smne  t^  ideal  fore- 


ll*.    «1 


jfL^niijiLiu^r^  ir  3<c!i  jbumixn. — oen-  jkh  Anlac  name 
— iii!i.  Jn*  jihQjr^  iPi  =?rmiHiiic  it  lOff  rabtaoQ  of  the 
f'-'Vr  J-  "i-ir  lidtzr  irt^uytiu  ^  m«iapiiteaL  But 
y;:Ti':iLjLri-  riT~t   -ins   .'»t«¥:s  i  *Jrw£:  jaid  it  was  near 


♦.iL.ilfe'  -zm^  tiioc  -diti  B&tOK^  SenDtnies  were 


Tirr-rn.  :»r:ri^  t-^  :•:  rv:LEfc*i  ji  ^ae  ^^ruesogoes  and  to 
h»:  :::nLni»^ii:>f  i  Tz«.a  'i^  lie  iiootiLk  Ii  is  die  eodesi- 
;x.<j:al  LCTa  :t  lie  Jrrir*  'raai  ^  Hebiev  Scriptures 
w^re  of  iTnTnena^  iiiii:;Tir/ :  ba7  zae  Saels  about  tiieir 
^:h*-joU  in  Spain,  aji-i  -Ji  Friiu'e  ;in!d  G«raianj,  so  fer 
a.s  th*^y  are  knovr,  enabk  i2>  :»>  distinguish  sharply 
U:t\ve*:n  th:  ideal  and  the  aotu;iI  Lo.  their  retrospect.  It 
>t  that  thev  have  anv  ex&cc  dates  even  of  Mai- 
ea'  birth  and  death.   No  n^isteis  were  kept;  by  any 
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people,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  that  dark  time.  There  wiis 
no  exacter  chronology  with  them  than  with  other  nations. 
The  Rabbins  who  began  to  write,  under  the  influence  of 
the  Revival  of  Learning,*  the  storj  of  the  people's  woe, 
show  how  little  was  accurately  known  of  the  past,  but 
Bome  details  of  persecution.  But  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
assumed  that  they  knew  they  had  been  united  into  a 
corporation  owning  the  memory  of  their  great  Doctor  at 
(some  time  during  the  thiiteenth  century. 

Now,  the  Benedictine  corporation  could  not  have 
come  into  existence  before  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were 
in  some  version  known  to  them,  because  they  base  their 
system  of  teaching  upon  a  certain  interpretation  of  those 
Scriptures.  They  never  raise  the  question  of  the 
authority  of  the  Jewish  writings.  They  assume  them 
as  axiomatic,  and  needing  no  demonstration.  We 
cannot  well  conceive  the  Benedictines  having  any 
religious  employment  in  England  or  elsewhere,  until 
they  bad  the  Psalter  to  chant,  for  example.  This  was 
one  of  their  chief  occupations.  Moreover,  they  say,  in 
writings  the  date  of  which  has  yet  to  be  ascertained, 
tliat  the  New  Testament  has  been  formed  on  a  system  of 
correspondence  \vith  the  Old.  That  may  not  be  their 
exact  mode  of  expression  ;  but  it  is  the  only  way  in 
which  a  modern  critic  can  understand  the  evidence  they 
adduce  upon  this  subject. 

Apart  from  all  mysticism  and  dreams  of  an  imagi- 
nary antiquity,  the  general  drift  of  the  evidence  is 
perfectly  clear.  The  Jewish  ecclesiastics  say  that  the 
Christian  Church  is  the  child  of  Judaism — a  child 
which  has  cruelly  ill-used  its  mother.  The  oldest 
Christian  family  admits,  in  the  New  Testament,  that 
tbe  teachers  of  the  Law  and  of  the  Mishna  were  in  the 
*  RR.  Joseph  beu  Mnir,  A.  Zacuto,  D.  Gaaz. 
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world  before  their  own  teachers.  So  far  there  is  agree- 
ment ;  and  if  the  date  of  the  first  Hebrew  Bible  that 
was  known  outside  the  Synagogue  could  be  ascertained, 
it  would  set  up  a  most  important  landmark.  Before 
that  time  the  Benedictine  literature  could  not  have  been 
written  •;  some  considerable  interval  after  that  time  it 
must  have  been  before  the  Benedictines  could  have 
constructed  out  of  their  study  of  "  the  Old  Testament," 
as  they  called  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  another  book 
which  they  chose  to  call  **the  New  Testament." 

On  this  ground  of  Jewish  tradition  it  is  not  in  the 
least  safe,  then,  to  assume  that  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict 
was  formed  until  some  time  late  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  is  clear  from  all  its  writings,  its  sentiments, 
and  place  in  the  world,  that  it  was  formed  as  a  rival 
system  to  that  of  the  Jews  at  a  time  when  the  Jews 
were  very  influential  and  the  objects  of  the  most  pas- 
sionate jealousy  and  envy  on  the  j^art  of  the  nations  of  the 
West.  The  like  feeling  is  shown  ao:ainst  the  Moham- 
mcdans  ;  but  the  reason  why  the  more  deadly  and  vin- 
dictive attack  is  made  upon  the  Jews  is  that  the  Jews 
have,  from  their  first  appearance  as  a  distinct  people, 
been  a  European  people,  and  have  insisted  upon  living 
and  thriving  in  the  midst  of  their  persecutors.  One  of 
the  surest  means  of  dispelling  illusions  about  the  people 
is  to  keep  this  fact  before  us.  The  Jews  have  been 
taught  by  the  tradition  which  they  share  with  the 
Arabians,  to  look  dreamily  toward  Syria  as  the  seat  of 
David's  mystic  throne.  But  they  have  never  been 
numerous  or  happy  in  that  land  within  the  knowledge 
of  man.  They  never  possessed  a  territory  nor  raised 
an  army  ;  yet  their  destiny  was  to  carry  on  and  com- 
plete the  conquest  of  the  Arabians  over  the  Western 
imaizinatioi]. 
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To  return  to  the  question  before   us.      We   shall 

^^^er  arrive  at  any  exact  knowledge  of  what  was  occur- 

^g  b  Europe  during  the  long  ages  when  the  Moslem 

^^8  master  of  the  Mediterranean.      A  great  number  of 

^litaiy  Orders  of  the  Cross  may  have  been  formed  to 

^^t  the  Moslems  and  may  have  passed  away  without 

^^^rd,  preparing   the   way  for   the   monks.     But  the 

^onks  themselves,    as    they   stand  revealed    in   their 

dogmas    and    their    malevolent     theories    about    the 

Orientals,  could  not  have  been  established,  so  far  as  we 

how,  in  any  part  of  the  world  until  some  time  in  the 

thirteenth  century.      If  so,  they  had  ample  time  in  the 

two  long  ages  that  followed,  to  settle  in  our  pleasant 

I     vaDeys,  to  acquire  that  enormous  ascendency  over  the 

JDUtgination  of  our  peoples ;  and  thereby  that  enormous 

prestige  and  wealth  was  never  more  matter  for  astonish - 

nteot  and  indignation  than  it  is  at  this  distance  of  time, 

and  under  the  light  of  the  ever-increasing  contrast  of 

o«r  present  culture. 

The  reader  will  observe  that   there  is   no   proper 

^nrideration  of  the  subject  before  us  until  we   have 

given  attention  to  the  state  of  Schools,  Libraries,  and 

^b,  and  also  to  the  general  state  of  intelligence  out- 

^de  the  cloisters.      The  monks  themselves,  according  to 

the  testimony  of  their  own  writers,  were  profoundly 

Ignorant  and  indisposed  to  learning  at  the  end  of  the 

fifteenth  century.      Outside,  the  condition  of  the  nobles 

^nd  the  laity  in  general  was  still  darkness.      It  was 

^ong  secular  scholars,  who  were  mostly  at  the  same 

time  clerks,  that  the  stirrings  of  curiosity  began,  and 

that  a  demand  arose  for  some  knowledge  of  the  past, 

which  it  was  supposed  the  most  ancient  Order  alone 

could  gratify.      That  a  solitary  monk  here  and  there 

took  it  into  his  head  to  write  history,  when  there  was 
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When  did  the  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict 
^    .     ,     arrive  on  these  shores  ?     On  that  question  the 

Coming  of  ,  .    .  «    Jz^     . 

the  Bene-  whole  qucstion  of  the  oriffin  of  Christendom 
may  be  made  to  hinge ;  because  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  came  hither  not  much  later 
than  their  settlement  in  France  ;  and  that  they  were  in 
France  soon  after  their  establishment  in  Italy.  They 
were,  in  their  flourishing  days,  a  highly  militant,  mis- 
sionary, and  aggressive  body.  Their  earliest  cloisters, 
they  say,  were  Subiaco  and  Monte  Cassino,  "  the  Sinai 
of  the  new  Dispensation"  in  the  Campagna.  These 
places  are  consecrated  by  the  ideal  association  with  St. 
Benedict,  Father  of  all  monks.  Patriarch  and  Law-giver 
of  the  West,  mythical  head  of  a  new  Dispensation, 
whose  Rule  was  declared  by  Bossuet  to  be  a  Summary 
of  Christianity.  Undoubtedly,  we,  who  have  been  bred 
in  Christianity,  must  contemplate  with  a  certain  venera- 
tion the  monks  and  nuns  of  the  first  and  most  dig- 
nified of  all  the  Christian  families.  Beyond  them  it 
is  idle  to  search  in  any  part  of  the  world  for  primitive 
Christians. 

It  is  now  time  to  say  that  the  ideas  relating  to  the 
coming  of  the  Benedictines  to  England  are  involved  in 
absurdity  and  contradiction.  Their  dogma  is  that  St 
Benct  himself  was  nearly  a  contemporary  with  Moham- 
med in  the  sixth  century  of  their  era.  Therefore 
Benedictines  could  not  have  been  here  or  in  any  part  of 
the  West  earlier  than  that  a^c,  accordinjgf  to  their  own 
dogma.  But  there  is  a  story  that  St.  Joseph  of 
Arimatha3a  came  and  planted  Christianity  at  Glaston- 
])iuy  in  the  first  century.  It  is  a  Benedictine  story 
pure  and  simple,  and  could  not  have  been  circulated 
until  they  began  to  teach  Christianity  in  Britain.  The 
story  of  the  British  convert,  King  Lucius,  in  the  second 
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centiiry,  comes  also  from  the  Bencilictiues.  Aorl  if  these 
tales  are  no  longer  believed  by  auy  sensible  person,  the 
credit  of  the  Benedictines  is  entirely  gone,  because  these 
inventions  arc  the  foundation  of  their  traditional  system. 

The  belief,  however,  is  still  widely  diffused  that  St, 
Augustine  came  hither  with  a  body  of  monks  st.  Aagna- 
at  the  instigation  of  Pope  Gregory  late  in  Beoedietinc 
the  sixth  century.  The  tale  is  again  purely  ''^*"'- 
of  Benedictine  origin,  aa  M.  de  Montalembert,  in  his 
work  on  "The  Monks  of  the  West,"  pointed  out.  Kot 
only  so  ;  but  St.  Augustine  and  Pope  Gregory  are  purely 
ideals  of  the  Benedictine  imagination,  as  will  appear 
from  a  consideration  of  the  literary  evidence.  The 
epoch  of  their  coming  to  Kngland  has  therefore  yet  to 
be  diseassetL 

Some  of  our  scholars,  particularly  Mr.  Soames,  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  the  theory  that  Aisost. 
they  came  in  with  St.  Dunstan,  that  is,  in  the  unTranc', 
tenth  century.    That  age  is  called  the  Oijscure  ■^'"^''"■ 
or  Dark  Age  in  their  system.     It  is  the  age  when  all 
manner  of  incredible  things  are  l>eing  done  in  Rome 
and  elsewhere,  and  the  world  ia  supposed  to  be  drawing 
to  an  end.     This  obsciu-e  age  turns  out,  with  St.  Dun- 
stau  himself,  to  be  the  creation  of  Benedictine  artists  in 
retroapectivL-  fiction,  who  sat  down  in  the  Scriptoria  of 
the  monasteries  many  ages  later.       The    Benedictines 
were  not  in  England  in  the  tenth  century,  for  they  were 
not  in  existence  in  any  part  of  the  world.* 

They  pretend  that  they  instigated  Crusades  in  the 
eleventh  century  ;  and  the  twelfth  century  they  desig- 
nate the  Scholastic  Age,  which  they  decorate  with  writ- 
ings ascribed  to  a  number  of  ideal  schoolmen.     Once 

*  Wniiam  of  Molniestiiiry  and  the  reet  of  the  Benedictine  clioniH  wliu 
mite  on  St.  Dunstan,  ncro  not  known  till  the  sixteeutli  century. 


■  .-.    :..   ^: 


A  riz. 


11.   i'JW^ 
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fable.  The  initiation  to  the  Order  was  said  to  resemble 
a  Benedictine  initiation.  It  was  said  that  a  Bull  had 
been  granted  to  the  Freemasons  in  the  time  of  Henry 
III.,  in  accordance  with  which  they  travelled  over 
Eoiope  on  their  building  errands. 

It  was  believed  that  their  inviolable  secrecy  and 
mutual  fidelity  had  exposed  them  to  persecution  in 
troublous  times.  But  when  we  come  to  the  period  of 
the  factions  of  the  Roses,  we  are  still  devoid  of  authentic 
infonnation  about  the  Freemasons.  Some  supposed  that 
by  a  statute  of  Henry  VI.  the  Society  was  abolished  and 
its  meetings  proclaimed  under  severe  penalties.  Others 
said  that  Henry  VI.  and  some  of  his  Court  were  fellows 
of  the  craft.  Later,  the  Freemasons  were  believed  to 
have  been  generally  Yorkists,  and  it  was  said  that  the 
sagacious  Henry  VII.  intruded  some  of  his  partisans 
upon  them  in  the  guise  of  friends,  but  in  reality  as 
Bpies.  Such  belief  is  in  accord  with  the  general  notions 
about  the  political  state  under  the  first  Tudor  king ; 
but  we  have  very  few  authentic  particulars  of  his 
time. 

It  is  the  general  impression  which  alone  we  can 
trust.  At  the  end  of  the  "  Middle  Ages,"  or  at  the 
heginning  of  our  Modem  Culture,  we  find,  by  the  light 
of  sixteenth-century  evidence,  that  all  the  societies  and 
<»iporations  of  artisans  had  been  working  more  or  less 
nnder  the  influence  and  control  of  the  ruling  Abbots  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Benedict ;  and  that  the  exact  story  of 
their  rise  and  progress  was  either  unknown,  or  if  known, 
vas  deliberately  concealed  from  the  world  under  clouds 
)f  fable.  To  this  day  it  remains  unknown  when  the 
bundation-stone  of  Westminster  was  laid,  or  when  the 
hapel  of  St.  Benedict  was  finished.  And  if  the  history 
f  the    Masons    in    connection   with    that   '*  greatest 
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sanctuary  and  rendezvous  of  devotion  in  the  whole 
Howell,  island  "  cannot  be  traced  out,  it  cannot  be 
^^^'*  traced  out,  except  by  conjecture,  in  any  part 

of  Christendom. 

The  sources,  real  or  pretended,  of  our  knowledge  of 
T^««»««.-*  Westminster  are  first  the    Archives  in  the 

Ignorance  at 

min^r  Munimcnt  Room.  They  were  not  brou^t 
Stanley's       to  light   uutil  the  sixtecuth  century.     Thea 

"MemorialB."  ^  -^        ,      . 

there  are  the  Chapter  Books,  which  b^in 
only  with  the  year  '  1542.  Yet  there  is  a  bhmk 
from  1 554-1 558,  the  time  of  the  last  Abbot,  Fecken- 
ham.  The  "  Customs  "  ascribed  to  ''  Abbot  Ware  "  of 
the  thirteenth  century  cannot  be  traced  higher  than 
the  Library  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  who  collected 
a  great  quantity  of  spurious  material  at  the  time 
when  the  first  antiquarian  interest  set  in.  No  Ben^ 
dictine  monastery,  it  will  be  shown,  ever  possessed 
genuine  "  thirteenth-century  "  monuments.  The  monaa* 
tery  of  Westminster,  like  all  the  monasteries,  derives  its 
sanctity  from  the  belief  that  it  is  the  place  of  sepulchre 
of  saints  and  princes.  Yet  its  Burial  Register  does  not 
begin  till  the  year  1606.  Lastly,  and  perhaps  moat 
important  of  all,  it  is  not  until  late  in  the  fifteenth 
century  that  the  Prior  of  the  monastery,  who  paaaea 
under  the  name  of  "  Flete,"  is  supposed  to  sit  down  to 
trace  its  history  from  the  foundation  to  the  year  1386— 
a  chronicle,  not  only  most  meagre,  but  fabulous  from 
first  to  last,  and  filled  with  trifles  which  are  of  no 
service  to  the  modem  inquirer. 

After  all  the  loving  diligence  with  which  Dean 
Stanley  collected  the  fables  concerning  the  Abbey,  it 
remains  impossible  to  discern  the  state  of  the  buildings 
at  the  accession  of  Henry  VIL  Abbot  Islip  (1500- 
1532)  is  said  to  have  seen   the    completion  of  tte 
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M^  which   bears   that  monarch's  name;  and  also 
»  have  carried   the  Western   Towers  as  high  as  the 
itL     The  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  marked  here 
I  London,   as    throughout    Christendom,    by  lavish 
iiture  on  Church  architecture ;  or — in  the  phrase 
Stanley — ^'  the  last  efflorescence  of  monastic  archi- 
coincided  with  its  imminent  down£alL"      The 
lent  of    building  Abbots  remains,   while    their 
are  entirely  obscure. 
Stanley    comments  on   the    insignificance  and  in- 
ity  of  the  Coenobites  at  Westminster  down  to  the 
of  the  dissolution.     He  points  out  that  the  idea  of 
and  of  Jurisdiction  occupied  all  their  thoughts, 
the  monks  on  Mount  Athos.     He  alludes  to  the 
ition  of  Monte  Cassino  in  1 868,  where  learning  at 
time  exacted  the  sympathy  of  Europe,  and  he  adds, 
who  have  witnessed  the  last  days  of  Vallom- 
must  confess  with  a  sigh,  that  like  the  ancient 
of  Westminster,   its   inmates  had    contributed 
liDg  to  the  general  inteUigence  of  Christendom." 
The   whole   question,   then,  of  the  rise  of  Church 
litecture  in  the  West  resolves  itself  into  the  question 
ptobability,   or  of  a  combination   of  probabilities, 
is  the  probable  age  of  an  art  which  was  reaching 
maturity  at  the  beginning  of  our  Modem  Culture  ? 
long  is  it  likely  that  these  ambitious  buildings  had 
designed  and  carried  out,  for  the  glorification  of 
■le  Hierarchy,   before    they    found    it    necessary    to 
Mtivate  literature  in  the   interests  of  their  system  ? 
Ckere  was  a  time  when  the  sole  intellectual  occupation 
If  the  monks  appears  to  have  consisted  in  the  ''  Perennial 
^iraise,^  or  chanting  of  the  Psalter,  and  in  the  "  Prayer 
nthout  ceasing."    To  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
be  Bible  was  known  only  in  form  of  short  lessons,  or 
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detached  books.     If  these  points   be  well  consider 
I  instead  of  being  evaded,  it  will  be  found  difficult 

i  conceive  how  the  Benedictine  architecture   could  hi 

come  into  being  at  anything    like    the   early  ep( 
commonly  supposed. 

The  problem  must  admit  in  one  way  or  other 
I  some  reasonable  solution.     It  will  be  recalled  that  < 

of  the  earliest,  probably  the  earliest  of  Church  litnig 
'  bears  the  name  Mozarabic,  and  is  associated  with 

activity  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  the  patron  of  the  schol 
who  produced  the  early  polyglot  Bible  in  Spain  at 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Are  we  to  supp 
that  before  the  Mozarabic  ritual  was  used,  some  ot 
ritual  more  nearly  allied  to  that  of  the  Arabians  ^ 
once  used  in  the  monasteries?  There  is  no  dii 
evidence  on  the  point,  and  no  room  therefore 
conceive  of  a  Catholic  Church  which  had  rites  entii 
independent  of  the  rites  of  Judaism,  and  which  wai 
existence  before  its  clergy  began  to  use  the  Heb] 
Scriptures,  and  to  make  a  deliberate  attack  on 
whole  people  of  the  Jews.  I  may  content  my 
with  the  remark  that  the  monastic  buildings  jl 
be  at  least  much  younger  than  we  have  supposed  tl 
to  be  ;  and  that  the  theory  of  "  Saxon,"  "  Norman,"  \ 
**  English  "  styles  is  but  part  of  that  theory  of  Eng 
history  which  it  is  my  business  to  explain  in  tl 
pages.  I  may  add  that  there  are  experts  in  the  sti 
of  Architecture  in  our  country  who  are  persua 
that  we  have  nothing  so  enormously  ancient  in  Engl 
or  the  West  as  tradition  has  invited  us  to  beliei 
And  the  reader  may  be  reminded  that  "ancient"  : 
very  relative  term,  which  bears  no  exact  value  w 
people  have  no  correct  measure  of  past  time.     They ! 

I  allude  especially  to  Fergussou. 
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no  such  measure  in  the  Tudor  period ;  and  the  legends 
which  then  began  to  be  circulated  respecting  the  Palace 
and  the  Monastery  at  Westminster  had  never  been 
authenticated  by  genuine  Registers  of  the  Abbots  and 
their  works. 


:i>  THE  REE  OF  ENGLISH   CULTURE. 


r-HAPTER  III. 

?ii£    R1>E   OF    THE   BEXEDICTINE   UTEHATUKE. 

AssiMiXt  .  tlien,  tliar  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict  could 
Mission*  a  iioc  have  been  founded  before  some  time  iiv 
::io  \u-sc.  ..  ^1^^  thirteenth  century,"  we  may  also  assume 
rliar  the  following  age  saw  the  beginning  of  the  greaD 
uii:?siou:iry  enterprise  in  Sicily,  in  France,  Spain^ 
ElugUuid,  and  Germany.  They  acquired  land,  thef 
luiilt  monasteries  and  churches,  thev  stvled  themselves 
Poiuini.  or  Lonb,  and  they  helped  to  set  up  the  Papal 
nu^narcliy,  :[:o  e:trUest  scat  of  which  appears  to  Lave 
luoLi  tiio  sn'-'ULT  fo rtuess-monasterv  on  ilonte  Gissino. 
1 1  v.a>^  from  :h"  first  tht-ir  policy  to  court  the  favour  of 
tlio  nobles  or  groat  men  of  ovtry  land,  and  to  acquire 
isi'oiidoucT  ovlt  thoir  minds,  and  to  render  them  tli(^ 
sulv^ervioiit  instruments  of  this  new  monarchy.  Tlii* 
uuii>u  o(  temporal  with  spiritual  power  was  an  imitation 
of  the  Mohammedans.  The  Pope  was  the  grand  calipt 
of  thi^  Nazara\uis  ;  nor  shall  we  widely  err  if  we  find^ 
throu'^h  the  medium  of  allegorical  romance,  his  original 
\\\  some  proud  Abbot  of  Abbots  on  Monte  Cassino. 

'riu»  track  of  the  Benedictines  in  diflferent  directions 

I X  iuiu*k**d  by  the  names  of  their  ideal  saints,  and  later  by 

J  I,  their  illustrious  literiuy  meu,  a  Cassiodore  in 

,  St.  Placid  in  Sicily,  an  Isidore  of  Seville,  a 

i  CJregory  of  Tours,  an  Augustine,  a  Bcdeof 
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VVcannouth,  and  the  like.     They  had  this  advantage 

henever  they  began  writing  what  was  called  History, 

that  they    could    place   their    productions    under    the 

sanctiou  of  memorable    names    previously  known    and 

lioLoured  in  popular  local  worship.     The  question  before 

us  is  not  understood  until  it  is  observed  that  the  ideal 

always  preceded  the  real  in  every  part  of  theii-  metlio- 

'Ileal  efforts.     They  dreamed  of  Illustrious  Doctors  in 

distant  ages,  and    advertised  their  names  before   they 

sal  down  to  write  works  under   those  names  ;  a  process 

ifhich  is  clearly  revealed  to  every  careful  student  of 

'  fliar  literary  catalogues. 

Our  object  is  now  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  begin- 
luiigH  of  the  Benedictine   Schools.     In  order  The 
tJw  this  question  may  be  understood,  I  will  schoou. 
*k  tlie  reader  to  quit  for  a  moment  his  standpoint  in 
«•"  Dark  Agea,  and  to  eome  down  to  the  time  of  the 
reformed    Benedictines    of  St.    Maur,    among    nio      ^ 
wliom  shine    the    scholars.  Fathers  Mabillon,   otai.  M.ur!' 
Monifautou,  D'Achery,   and  some  otliers.     It  was  not 
ui'lil  their  time — about  200  years  ago — a  time  rich  iu 
scholars   of  unusual    ability,   that  the    mass   of  Bene- 
"Jictine  literature  became  fully  known  and  was  exposed 
to  critical    inquiry.      Critical    inquiry  did   begin,  was 
Diiiiappily  soon  stifled,  yet  not  without  some  very  re- 
Durhable  results. 

The  Jesuits  had,  it  seems,  from  their  first  appearance 
ia  the  world,  looked  upon  the  Benedictines  with  controvomy 
a  curtain  suspicion  and  jealousy.  The  Jesuits  Jesuit*. 
Were  devoted  adherents  to  the  Papal  monarchy,  the  stcru 
antagonists  of  Lollards,  Lutherans,  and  other  Protestant 
leretics.  These  heretics  appealed  to  the  New  Testament 
Bnd  to  the  writings  of  the  "  Fathers  and  Doctors,"  in 
other  words,   to  writings  which  had  been  produced  in 
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tJir    Jlriicdictinc    cloisters   and    other   rclioious  houses 

o 

nfliliatcd  to  them.  Luther  himself  was  an  Austin 
friar,  and  had  once  been  known  as  Brother  Augustine. 
Tlu*  sihhIs  of  heresy  had  been  sown  by  the  monks,  the 
iViars,    and   the   canons   themselves.      The   Council  of 

Tri'Mt,  hiuvovor,  the  first  Council  of  which  we  have  anv 

• 

authiMitic  information,  did  not  see  its  way  to  supersede 
tho  Nvrilings  of  the  "  Fathers."  It  was  reserved  for  the 
•losuits  of  the  following  century  to  throw  doubt  upon 
tho  pivtondovl  anciout  documents  of  the  Benedictines. 

Vlw  J^*uuillonc:^^5  of  whoir  Charters  was  strongly 
Hiu\<iivnu\i  by  F^-^rh;:!  GT?rmon  and  others,  who  could 
iwul-.lv  iu<::tv  ihi  ir  sust^icions  bv  reference  to  the  works 
ot  NL^b:V,.  u  a:v,  M•^v.:fi••:c:l.  Replies  were  offered ;  the 
s  Uv-^r..*::  >*«^  t^^:  -  •<*  wl-ili.-are.  ;md  the  pursuit  of  it 
\\;«i  v\;^vc::fc^Al  >y  ri-  >c:L>:ri:r>  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
v^'.  s.>/.v.i:  .■•:  :^-^  >.x':'icy,  however — ^perhaps  the 
•*i  v^  :.v.:'^  r.i^v  ,  ^:c  rr:c~o:^id — persisted.  And  his 
•.  r.^M  V  :s'  rs^l  ::^  :i:  mo«st  remarkable  event 
V        -•      '      .    >.;si!0:-Al  lirerorv  annals.     I  am 


.^   .   ■»  V*  ..  N 


W"^ 


>•       »t- 


'^v 


^   2-    -^xti:    :v.    zhr^  pursuits  of  the 

:-.      .   >   :z   ruAiure   age,  when  in 

■>    -      ■   .  -    ^^   i::A    in  the  month  of 

,     '^  V    -    -      *'-^  ■    *  /.   friUvl  in  the  writings 

v.^i^T^.  >    :::i:omporaries.      In 

s .      *  >    •  >•_        If     :.  -. ;    :x:c:Qvled   to    all    the 

-  -'-  .  -  - '  ;-  ^   1 .  .^ ; :  :•.' tc\l  ihe  whole  system. 

^     ,^...  uiJ^i^  ■■'-'j;  -:-:::.::-  :r.  :v.  :"::o  Greek  and  Latin 

l\i  *i^i>«     Lv:..:   J;.:.  .17::.  Av.r,:>:ino,  Jerome,  etc.; 

I    ^yiiVjiC'v:  ;..;;.::.:  ::.i:  rl::;^:  wrirings  were  part  of 

^y:^!'^'*-'-^  of  l;V:/v.w.:,  ^;>:vi^o.i  aud  carried  out  by  the 

4i.i-*  ^'*''  'n;i/.'.  froirj  -ome  time,  ;is  ho  believed,  in  the 

.o^A-jnilj  'MuUiiy.       ilardouin  insisted  that  it  must  be 
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a  Jesuit  who  should  detect  these  frauds,  because  there 
was  no  other  Catholic  family  which  had  not  been 
imposed  upon  by  spurious  writings  under  the  names  of 
distmguished  men. 

The  Dominicans,  he  said,  had  "  Thomas  Aquinas/' 
"Vincent  of  Beauvais,"  and  others ;  the  Franciscans  had 
"Bonaventura,"  ^^Scotus;"  the  Carmelites,  "Thomas  Wal- 
den ;  '*  and  so  with  other  Orders.  But  the  Benedictines, 
he  adds,  possessed  "  a  whole  legion  "  of  spurious  writers. 
Haidouin  mingled  theological  and  polemical  matter 
with  his  literary  criticisms  in  a  manner  displeasing, 
perhaps,  to  the  more  secular  student.  But  the  points 
which  he  made  against  the  old  Benedictine  writings  have 
never  been  answered,  and  are  indeed  incapable  of  being 
answered.  Having  pursued  a  diflferent  path  of  inquiry 
from  his,  I  am  able  to  say  that  I  can  confirm  him  by 
having  arrived  at  similar  general  conclusions. 

It  was  not  until  1754  that  two  Benedictine  scholars 
published  a  History  of  their  Literature,  in  Dom 
which   are    to    be     found    some     extremely  "*ifte»^^'' 
interesting    references    to    Father    Hardouin.  SeBlL^-^ 
Let  me    bring    a    remarkable    library  scene  ^^^°®^" 
Wore  the  reader's  imagination.     It  seems  that  in  the 
year  1 7 1 1 ,  Angelo  Maria  Quirinus,  an  esteemed  Bene- 
dictine scholar,  later  a  Cardinal,  called  on  Hardouin 
^  Paris.     They  conversed  together  on  the  questions 
raised   by    the    well-known    opinions    of    the    latter. 
Hardouin  stoutly  maintained  that  Christianity  had  no 
authentic  documents  save  the  Vulgate  Bible,  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  a  few  coins.     The  two 
scholars  paced   to   and  fro   through   the   library ;    the 
^nedictine  was  no  match  for  the  Jesuit,  and  in  order 
^  give  a  pleasant  turn  to  the  conversation,  he  seized 
^pon  a  dummy   volume  with  a  fictitious  title   which 
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stood  on  one  of  the  shelves,  and  triumphautly  exclaimed 
that  here  was  a  fraud  which  had  not  beeu  contrived 
in  the  libraries  of  the  monks ! 

The  weakness  of  Hardouin's  position  as  a  scholar 
obviously  consisted  in  maintaining  the  antiquity  of  the 
Vulgate,  at  the  same  time  that  he  denied  the  antiquity 
of  the  writings  of  the  men  through  which  alone  the 
Vulgate  is  known  to  us.  But  Hardouiu  was  a  priest  ; 
he  must  beg  the  question  at  some  point ;  and  it  appears 
from  other  parts  of  his  writing  that,  had  ho  been  driven 
from  the  defence  of  the  Vulgate,  he  would  have  takeia 
refuge  in  a  purely  mystical  position,  and  would  have 
insisted  that  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  the  pious 
Catholic  had  an  immediate  revelation  of  God.  He  was 
well  aware  of  the  danger  of  making  any  appeal  to  history 
before  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

A  digression  in  these  matters  often  saves  the  student 
long  travel.  Hai'douiu  was  certainly  in  the  right  when 
he  declared  that  the  age  in  which  he  lived  was  the  first 
truly  critical  age  in  the  course  of  Church  history.  lb 
was  the  age  of  Richard  Simon,  of  Le  Clerc,  of  Lowth, 
and  many  other  admirable  scholai's.  Lowth  (1661-1732) 
paid  an  honourable  testimony  to  the  great  genius  of 
Hardouin,  while  he  blamed  what  he  thought  his  self- 
confidence,  hia  arrogance,  and  his  rashness.  Whenever 
a  new  race  of  truly  critical  scholars  appears,  the  debt 
which  the  study  owes  to  Hardouiu  will  at  length  be 
acknowledged.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be  seen  that 
his  was  the  most  daring  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
conscience  of  the  priest  with  the  conscience  of  the 
historian  of  which  we  have  any  record ;  and  that  feW 
can  hope  to  succeed  where  he  has  failed. 

To    resume.     It    was  not  until  200  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Press  that  the  Benedictine  litexattu^ 
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was  challenged  at  the  bar  of  critical  opinion.  Its  claim 
to  genuineness  and  antiquity  was  then  dcciaively 
refuted — in  one  sense  too  early,  in  another  sense  too 
late.  We  shall  now  be  the  better  prepared  to  under- 
stand how  it  was  that  the  monks  were  enabled  to  make 
fiat  claim  and  to  get  their  claim  allowed,  at  a  time 
*(ien  there  was  a  rage  for  false  antiquity,  and  when 
DO  scholar  had  any  thorough  knowledge  of  the  critical 
business. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  useful  to  remind  the 
reader  of  the  labours  of  some  of  our  English  Engii-h 
scholars  of  the  late  seventeenth  century  on  the  '^'"'""' 
Benedictine  literature.  From  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza- 
Iteth  and  King  James  the  collection  of  MSS.  had  been 
going  on  under  the  hands  of  Cotton,  Spelman,  Selden, 
and  others,  without  any  exact  critical  inquiry  into  their 
''ork,  and  without  much  careful  sifting  of  their  contents- 
Sir  "William  Dugdale,  who  belonged  to  the  same  indua- 
'nous  tribe,  published  in  1655  the  first  volume  of  his  great 
Work,  "Monaaticon  ABglicanum,"  a  repertory  of  the  docu- 
ments of  the  Benedictines  and  connected  Orders.  The 
'^Qlaining  volumes  appeared  in  1661  and  1673.  They 
l^ntain  a  large  number  of  forged  Foundation  Charters 
^  the  interests  of  the  Order.  The  Donation  Charters 
"ert;  too  numerous  to  be  published. 

These  volumes  escaped  serious  criticism.  Thomas 
•^uUer  was  dead,  and  there  was  none  upon  whom  his 
"^ntlc  had  fallen.  Nevertheless,  his  Church  History 
°'  I3ritain  remains,  a  monument  of  the  piercing  wit  and 
^gacity  of  the  author,  to  whose  extraordinary  abilities 
]''«'tice  has  been  done  by  Coleridge.  Fuller  showed  that 
*'>*f  early  Church  History  waa  romance,  and  went  far 
toward  destrojing  all  confidence  in  the  monastic 
Titers,     In  denying  that  the  Church  in  Britain  had 
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been  founded  by  the  Apostles,  he  in  effect  denied  the 
Dogma  on  which  all  the  history  of  the  West  reposes. 
But  after  his  death,  the  dullards  of  whom  he  was  the 
dismay,  resumed   their  reign   in   the  world  of  letteia 
The  collectors  and  conservators  of  fables  had   always 
been  in  an  overwhelming  majority ;  and  thus  the  mass 
of  monastic  matter  which  came  to  light  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  has  been  used 
again  and  again,  with  little  protest,  by  our  writers  oo 
English  history.     Mendacity,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
appears  to  be  consecrated  by  time. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  work  of  Dean 
Dean  Gcorge  Hickcs  on  the  ^^  Northern  Langoages," 

Hickes.        published  early  in  the  last  century,  whereia 
he  makes  some  very  damaging  remarks  at  the  expense 
of  Dom  Mabillon's  noted  work,  "  De  Re  DiplomaticI,** 
already  the  object  of  the  criticisms  of  the  Jesuit  scholaia* 
The  modem  scholar  cannot  review  this  controversy  with- 
out perceiving  that  had  there  been  any  sufficient  numbed 
of  independent  men  of  letters  interested  in  the  subjecfc^ 
they  would  never  have  allowed  these  present  sciences 
of   "Diplomatic"   and  "Palaeography"   to  be  imposed 
upon  the  ignorance  of  the  world. 
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CHAPTEK  IV. 

FABLES   OF  THE  BENEDICTINE   SCHOOLS. 

If  the  reader  will  construct  for  himself  a  map  showing 
the  centre  of  Christian,  that  is,  of  monastic,  activity 
during  the  Revival  of  Letters,  he  will  understand  better 
than  from  mere  verbal  description  how  mighty  was 
at  that  time  the  temporal  empire  of  Christ,  and  how 
entirely  it  was  an  empire  of  the  West,  The  plains  and 
vales  of  Italy,  of  France,  of  Spain,  of  Germany,  and 
Austria  are  dotted  with  the  Benedictine  monasteries, 
and  magnificent  churches  are  rising  on  every  hand. 
The  Uterary  centres  were,  however,  few,  and  very 
scantily  supplied  with  books,  according  to  modern 
iiotions,  during  the  whole  of  the  first  half  of  the 
suteenth  century.  It  depended  mainly  on  the  instincts 
^f  the  particular  Abbot  whether  literature  should  be 
cultivated  in  compliance  with  the  pressure  of  the  age, 
or  whether  attention  should  be  almost  wholly  devoted 
to  the  routine  of  the  services,  and  the  extension  of  the 
^mporality  and  jurisdiction  of  the  abbey. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  produc- 
tions of  any  of  the  more  learned  cloisters  were  joint- 
stock  property  of  the  Order ;  and  that  it  signifies  little 
^here  a  learned  monk  wrote,  and  on  what  subject  he 
^^te,  since  every  work  was  a  part  of  the  system  of 
theology  and  of  the  New  Law  which  it  was  the  business 


za  -im  waii.    li  is  not 
TOiniiffg  fiBHTof  die 

-iie  ikxisc  and  dbe  mflit 
^HnsEBnEiE;  'Z  »nirF>  bill  il  jimr'nnr  lae  wntiog  oC 
zkorr.  ^va&  jl  us  dsaoc^  jc  'is  imff  ic  u&i&  mnodnetkMi 
>r 


Tju^  sir  -diar  rbt:  musx  saooL  s  dbit  oni  Monte 
^^imn  -vmca.  ms.  ^mzoi^  cbe  poiod  ii 
iiiwwpiiw  i&e  sac  •]£  ^^  Abboc  of  Abbots, 
jxui  diB  jeaiajoBssgs  -if  :£m  wfiofe  ^^irifead  Anny. 
Toe  ombaamcv'  s  ^fiac  ^w  vniife  a^tjlua  of  their 
LiKzaciK  w  *ffi«aed  oi  aac  Antmer,  m  eiMipeiatioii 
Tiik  :2ie  dseek  aumss  of  f^racca  FsBasa,  wliidi  im 
amier  dm  eancsai  oc  XaniK  Cjuuuu^.  and  wliidi  stood 
alao  ^  <ii3a&  jQuziiKBBftL  aaiBeeSKMt  vitk  the  cndk 
eitfMftCiir  OC  SaofiaHi — c&^  &sc  Jjwimiatinn  ascribed  to  St 
Bf^ii^.  vaer^  ine   £c57  I^aSui   pmtmg-paress   is  said 

Wiar,  rhr=ii,  'i:  iLey  say  was  doing  at  Monte 
CaA»iiio  durlrg  "  rh*f  iLirceenrh  century  ^\  It  is  need- 
Ifr^rt  to  detain  thr  read-rr  widi  *'  the  twelfth  century," 
iV/mM  Ixjcaase  if  Thomas  Aquinas  cannot  be  as- 
A/,r.ir»«.  curtained,  it  will  be  impossible  to  ascend  to 
any  hijjher  point  and  plant  our  feet  on  historic  ground. 
Tfi^?  Uihf  told  in  the  usual  flowery  style  of  the  Bene- 
fl'u'tUtf'H,  runs  that  Tliomas  of  Aquino,  a  town  at  the 
iWhUiuc^.  of  a  few  miles  from  the  great  Cloister — ^that 
TliornnH  of  Aquino,  "a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,'' 
illnniinaUid  Monte  Cassino  by  his  presence  in  the 
tliirli'i-nlli  century.  At  the  early  age  of  five  years  he 
lnMnnii'  n  monk,  about  the  year  1230.  In  this  tale 
IhiIIi  \\w  jli'nndic.tines  and  the  Dominicans  are  agreed; 
piirticuilarH  may  be  studied  in  the  History  of 
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He  cloister   by  Dom  Gattola  of  the  former  Order,* 
^bot  of  Monte  Cassino. 

I  He  admits  that  the  truth  of  the  tale  has  been  dis- 
rated ;  and,  in  fact,  to  an  external  critic  no  particle  of 
Uiah^ing  evidence  c;in  be  offered  that  a  kno«Ti  person 
amed  Thomas  of  Aquino  ever  entered  the  cloister. 
fhe  question  of  the  ideal  and  the  real  in  personality 
I  iBDstantly  raised  in  the  course  of  these  studies. 
ue  finest  characters  in  history  arc  always  the  purely 
Heal ;  next  come  the  idealized  characters.  And  few  are 
llie  coDspicuoos  characters  that  have  not  been  strongly 
idealized.  But  Thomas  Aquinas,  like  all  the  Saints  of 
Ite  mediseval  time,  takes  his  place  in  the  highest  rank, 
ffe  belongs  to  the  category  of  the  pure  ideaJ.  He  is 
Be  product  of  Church  hue  and  Church  fantasy.  More- 
ftii,  the  source  of  his  ideal  is  to  be  discovered  in  the 
Latin  Bible  itself. 

In  Ecclesiasticus  we  read,    "  In  the   midst  of  the 
^urch  the  Lord  opened  his  mouth  iind  filled  jbe  idai 
liiD  with    the  spirit  of  wisdom   and    under-  xbttu 
tandbg.     He  clothed  him  with  the  robe  of  Aq«in»». 
Jory,"     So  we  read  on  March    7tb,  the  feast  of  St. 
lomae,    in    the    Service    Book.      The   subject   is   not 
fflderstood  until  you  perceive  that  the  congregation  of 
Mjuiuo  raised  the  ideal  of  their  patron  before  literature 
igan  to  be  written  under  his  name. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  the  Count 
I  .\quino  by  a  noble  lady  of  Teatinc  family ;  and  a 
leaeing  view  is  given  in  the  history  of  the  convent 
J  the  late  Abbate  Tosti,  of  the  scene  in  which  the 
oy  is  led  by  his  parents  to  the  door,  where  the  Abbot 
*ails  bis  coming.  The  scene  is  one  of  the  allegories 
'  the  alliance  of  monks  and  nobles.  We  are  in  the 
•  -  HiBl.  Cftsrfn,"  sec.  viii.  v.  478. 


ill  TSS  BI^  OF  BSGUSH  CLLTLBE. 


iGnoRpiier^  'Tt:  ♦ThnTcri  nrjinanije :  nor  do  we  poas  out 
at  X  •¥-hen  tt??  •rar^L  33  L^aaiz**  pogie.  enter  Panidifle 
^T^n  imi  jHo?n  ^  ^ifi  oLiiodfoos  accents  of  the 
E^cicmE.  ThB  VlHani  Chronide — ^the  date  of 
viose  •^miKiaciija  2a&  lufver  been  ascertained — tdb 
how  T!iomsi&  was  Doiaoned  as  die  uLstigation  of  ChaikB 
of  Anrou.  There  is  an  aHuson  ro  this  in  the  "  Divine 
Comedv."' 

It  is  DecesBarr  xxy  »*T?iTwfn*»  everv  literary  document 

st^  Thamm      of  fmpi-irtSLn«M»    ff  we  WOoId  distingoish  poetl^ 

^i^  from  ^ctL  The  ideal  of  St.  Thomas  is  to  be 
'-•■■*^'"  foond  in  the  ^  DiTine  Comedv."  But  it  is  to 
he  observed  th^t  the  poet  doe?  not  connect  him  with 
Monte  CasanoL  How  is  this  to  be  ejqplained?  K 
is  remarkable  th^  Monte  Casano^  so  interested  as  ihe 
must  hare  been  £rom  the  first  in  the  contents  of  tfaii 
poem,  does  not  know  the  date  of  her  MS.  copy  of 
the  work.  The  Abbot,  Dom  Tosti,  in  discussing  the 
question,  tells  us  that — apart  firom  the  tales  in  the 
Chronicles  of  "  Leo  Marsicanus " — the  earliest  known 
catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  monastery  is  of  the 
time  of  Paul  II.,  e.  1 464-1 471.  The  next  dates  froifl 
the  time  of  Clement  VIL,  1 523-1534.  These  «e 
statements  of  the  utmost  importance.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  pointing  to  the  period  1464-1534  tfi 
roundly  speaking,  the  first  great  period  of  Italian 
T3encdictine  literature.  Whatever  had  been  produced 
bf.'fore  that  time  was  most  slight  in  point  of  quantity 
anrl  of  no  importance  to  the  historical  student 

Mr)ntfaucon,  the  great  Benedictine  Palaeographer,  pw* 
H^Tvc'd  a  nilcnce  on  the  subject  of  the  "  Divine  Comedy' 
wliicJi  Father  Tosti  admits  to  be  inexplicable,  had  the 
rxiHlriKMi  of  the  MS.  been  known  to  him.  It  appeared 
id  Inst  in  the  voluminous  Catalogue  of  Federici. 
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Under  this  failure  of  external  evidence,  Tosti  was 
kluced  to  infer  the  age  of  the  MS.  from  com-  A^e  of  uie 
tfison  of  handwritings.  He  assigns  it  on  that  "^' 
(ouud  to  the  period  1326-1378.*  If,  however,  no 
tholar  who  attends  to  the  subject  of  Church  chronology 
■u  venture  to  assume  that  he  proves  anything  about 
iMrtcenth-century  handwriting,  the  opinion  falls  for 
lant  of  support.  Nor  is  it  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed 
that  a  poem  like  the  "  Divine  Comedy,"  which  beara 
ftmng  internal  evidence  in  parts  of  having  been  written 
^  a  clerk  imbued  with  that  widespread  anti-papal  feeling 
>hieli  led  to  the  Reformatiou,  should,  if  written  in  the 
burteeuth  century,  have  remained  unknown  at  Monte 
JasBino  until  so  late  an  epoch.  What  we  are  to  think 
tf  the  legend  of  Dante  depends  on  the  exacting  critical 
tomination  of  the  ViJlani  Chronicle.  Here,  again, 
oardouin  has  anticipated  the  works  of  some  recent 
icliolars.  The  doubts  which  beset  the  Villani  Chronicle 
lie  those  which  beset  the  whole  system  of  the  Chronicles 
rf  thu  West.  My  object  in  this  place  is  to  point  out 
itat  the  rise  of  the  ideal  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aquino  is  part 
if  one  question  with  the  riae  of  the  ideal  of  the  "  holy 
JiKful  martyr"  of  Canterbury,  and  many  other  anatog- 
w»  forms.  I  must  anticipate,  and  say  that  the  origin  of 
iesc  ideals  was  iu  the  pious  imagination  of  the  monks 
ud  &iars  ;  and  that  their  written  legends  cannot  be  traced 
ligher  than  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  centurj'.f 

I  take  up  the  thread  of  the  argument  at  the  point  of 
Join  Tosti's  statement  in  respect  to  a  Library  sute «( 
t  Monte  Cassino.      If  you  make  an  induction   ^'""■'*- 
f  the  evidence,  you  will  find  that  the  legends  of  earlier 

•  SeeTosdaodUai,  "Specil.  Rom.,"v.23i;  and  " Script. Vet.,"iii. 2, 1B3. 
f  C£  Thomas  Staploton,  the  trauglAtor  of  Bcde — "  On  the  Three 
kmuw,"  1588. 
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libraries  melt  away  before  the  admitted  faet  of  the  Ulc 
origin  of  the  Libraries  in  Monte  Cassino,  in  Rome  umlcr 
Nicolas  v.,  in  Venice  under  Cardinal  Bessariou,  at 
Spanheim  under  Abbot  Trithemius,  at  Paris,  CaIlt«^ 
bury  or  Oxford  under  various  names.  At  Oxford  ik 
legend  of  Duke  Humphrey's  Library  survives.  This  was 
late  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  said  to  have  con- 
aisted  of  a  mere  129  books,  which  is  probably  nearW 
the  truth.  Nor  cau  we  for  a  moment  think  of  1117 
collection  of  books  worthy  the  name  of  an  EngM 
Library  in  modem  acceptation  until  the  time  of  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley.  Thomas  Aquinas  could  not  have  IwcD 
honoured  as  an  Illustrious  Doctor  until  library  cultuie 
was  far  advanced  and  the  teachers  called  Summai* 
began  to  be  busy  in  the  schools  of  the  West. 

It  is  the  same  case  with  the  lists  of  illustriom 
Lilt*  ot  scholars  in  Monte  Cassino  and  the  otiier 
'^'''"'■'  cloisters.  These  lists  had  to  be  made  out  ia 
obedience  to  the  theory  of  early  Church  culture,  but 
they  prove  on  examination  to  be  equally  fragile  witk 
the  lists  of  books.  It  is  the  theory  of  Church  studio, 
which  were  quite  in  their  infancy  during  the  period  of. 
forming  libraries,  which  is  illustrated  in  these  Catalc^jMi 
of  the  past  Illustrious.  We  come  upon  the  remarkabli 
fact  that,  although  the  monks  pretend  they  have  lud 
important  scholars  like  "  Dionysius  Exiguus,"  Abbot 
of  Rome,  as  they  call  him,  in  the  sixth  century  friHB 
the  time  of  the  old  Empire — at  the  brilliant  epoch  of  the 
Renaissance  they  can  produce  none,  or  next  to  none  itj 
all,  who  nourished  in  the  fifteenth  century.  i 

Thus  the  Monte  Cassino  tradition  names  in  thatag*] 
soeming        Done  but   the    very  learned    monk    Pyrrhift. 
Referendary  of  Martin  V.,  and  Conservator  » 
the  rights  of  the  church  of  St.  Justina,  undeTl 
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Bgenias  IV.  There  are,  savs  Dom  GattoU,  a  namber 
f  VS.  sermons  and  expositions  referable  to  this  period, 
lit  it  is  not  known  whether  they  were  written  hy  mooiks 
tHie  cloister.  How  is  this  strange  seeming  silenoe  and 
)lence  at  Monte  Cassino  amidst  all  the  excitement 
leviTing  intellectual  activity  to  be  accounted  fm%  I 
stood  long  in  imagination  on  Monte  Caasino, 
ig  these  things.  I  have  made  many  excursions 
^tiie  daughter  cloisters  of  the  West.  I  have  made  a 
use  of  the  historic  telescope.  And  I  may  save 
student  some  profitless  fatigue  of  research  if  I 
)imce  at  once  the  explanation  which  appears  to  me 
only  correct  one  of  this  curious  phenomenon.  The 
le  of  Benedictine  literature  was  laid  down  and 
Ipa  to  be  executed  close  upon  the  time  when  a  coUec- 
p  of  books  is  known  to  have  existed  in  the  cloister. 
hr  terminus  a  quo  is  the  rough  date  of  tiie  Printing 
mm  (for  it  cannot  be  exactly  discovered),  or  the 
httificate  of  Paul  II.,  and  our  terminus  ad  quern  is 
pout  the  year  1524,  when  the  noise  of  the  great 
bovation  and  the  attack  upon  the  papal  monarchy 
id  fiUed  the  world.  The  doings  at  Monte  Cassino  and 
i6  other  cloisters  are  wrapped  in  darkness  during  the 
(a  fifteenth  century.  In  the  next  age  intense  curiosity 
&lt  among  the  inquiring  monks  and  friars  to  read 
e  book  which  is  a  novelty  in  the  world — I  mean,  the 
bk 

When   once   by  effort  of  steady  attention  to   the 
mitted  facts  you  have  pierced  the  cloud  of  fable  that 

I  gathered  about  the  height  of  Monte  Cassino,  you 

II  descry  a  Scriptorium  there  for  the  first  time  in  the 
e  fifteenth  century ;  and  you  will  observe  a  knot  of 
)  Bhick  Monks  busy  in  writing  works  which  are  to 

issued  to  the  world  by-and-by  with  the  names  of 


THI    P.T5F   ..     .  _^ 


L> - •  » , 


T»«»/-o:.  ♦  T--!sr  :air  r>eacon,  Paul  the  Mod) 
otnee  Tr-rrtHg  rt  Perer  DamknL  T!i 
[  '"^^^---^  2ain«  -::  P-gsr  aiui  Paul  are  beloved  i 
■»''i         jtssiii       ti:=-  v.iitt  zoisr  rise  on  that  spot 

"■  ■■   ■■^— ^>tci:<^  ■'5TX  "Sis?   ?pmion.  just  indicate 

v«r  T^T^-'tii::   ijir    -iinr    jrlain   of  literarnre  c 

.  rt«.r.     .V'^LT       i^iL*    luur  :siere    ahonld  have  suf 

:i.   mr    axteench  century 

.■.:ir'.rr»i-  ieaninic    aa:    eio«|Tieiice    in  tl 

..r.:        T'-=*c    *rrar.jT^.  ^scoriana.    Philoeophe: 

i!  oi:r=*?    Por^piTczista  spring  up  as  if 

is  ijistinoraished  t 


-  •. 


> L  .A—    '  -*'_        U, 


-  ^.z^rfr^iaaai  TTT'tgarr  Sayre,  who  alone  (t 
..V    i.  -   -rail,  nav*!^  r»eer  i  great  ornament 

_  ■-     r  .u:.      A"- '■'•"it  An^rtitr  d-e  Xuce  srives  a  I 

-  _  .:-*..r --■   c:  ^f'lC  BiiLirr.  koming  and  virh 

--—     rrrzii  tb>  aK  in  ihe  cloister. 
-    •       -'^iL  uit  5ZErcT?nth  century  tl 

-  -j'.'-   ur:c>^i    from   the  loi 
"   -•    nac".  isizlged.     The  use 

--        ^     : ;  ncv  -world ;  the  distui 

r.;:^.ancl.  Prance,  and  German 

-^   -    ■•   ::v    ou-  hand,  on  the  otl 

-  -  .r  u::i.Tei  the  followers  of  t 

n:..i:-   £rx"*i  in  literature  t 

_  .       -■'  s    long  by  theswoi 

->.    -  --^  '»:!•:  "wing  that  there, 

-      ..>.  _    ;    -  r-.  knowledge.    T 

;  ..-'UL:tjr.      They  bad  ^ 
.    .,     .  - -.       ■.   'm::;^:  past.     Theyh; 

.>-     ^  cssi    :•:  the  Incamatii 

.-^.-  ::-»:rT  of  histo^^^  to  ' 

.♦-•..-■■-■ 

.    .,.        ._,..,  VI--  .      ivf   K  said  first  to  vrite* 
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converted  into  historic   forms  by  the   aid  of  Jewish, 
Arabic  and  classical  literature. 

They  did   not  altogether   escape   censure,   as    the 
memory  of    Laurence   Valla  and   of   Poggio   teaches. 
There  are  floating  sayings  reported  from  Rome  at  the 
epoch  under  consideration  which  hint  of  a  state  of  mind 
on  the  part  of  the  more  educated  men  of  scoffing  in- 
cieduKty  towards  monkish  history.     They  are  not  easily 
forgotten.     A  monkish  biographer  of  Paul  II.  reports 
that  there  was  some  club  or  guild  of  young  men  in 
Borne  who  regarded  the  orthodox  faith  as  ^*  resting  on 
curtain   tricks   of  saints,  rather  than   on   true   testi- 
vmyj'     And  who  can  dispossess  his  memory  of  the 
saying  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  genial  and  secular- 
minded  Pope  Leo  X. — "  How  profitable  to  us  that  fable  of 
Jems  Christ ! "     To  organize   men  in  the   service   of 
interested  Fable  is  easy;    and  the  systematic  industry 
of  the  Benedictines,  directed  by  the  coolest  of  intellects, 
gamed  the  day  over  the  exposures  and  the  protests  of 
struggling  scholars  who  had  a  genuine  taste  for  antiquity 
and  for  truth.      That  saintly  manner  of  the   leading 
Benedictines   which    some    scholars   knew   to    be   the 
disguise  of  hypocrisy  and  fraud  has  imposed  upon    a 
multitude  of  others  as  if  it  were  a  guarantee  of  veracity. 
They  were  not  aware,  or  they  were  unwilling  to  own, 
that  the  union  of  orthodoxy  with  daring  fiction  was 
from  the  first  inseparable. 
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CHAPTEK  V. 

THE  SCHEME   OP   BENEDICTINE   LITERATURE. 

The  reader  who  is  conversant  with  the  Latin  tongue 
may  form  for  himself  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  Scheme  of 
the  Literature  of  the  Order,  executed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ablest  Prelates  during  a  period  I  am  en- 
deavouring to  determine,  by  consulting  the  History  of 
that  Literature  published  in  1754  by  Dom  Ziegelbauer 
and  Dom  Legipont.  But,  for  the  sake  of  readers  who 
do  not  find  ready  access  to  the  work,  or  who  are 
acquainted  only  with  English,  I  will  here  extract  from 
those  volumes  a  general  view  of  the  subject-matter. 

Theology  is,  of  course,  as  with  all  the  ecclesiastical 

organizations,  the  governing  principle  of  the 

structure.      And    Theology   is    divided    into 

Positive,  Scholastic,  Dogmatic-Polemic,  Moral,  Mystic, 

and  Ascetic. 

Positive  Theology  consists  of  two  parts  :  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
dogmas  of  the  faith.  Both  are  derived  from  the  reading 
of  the  "  Fathers,"  the  Councils,  and  the  Traditions. 

The  great  Law-giver,  St.  Benet,  constantly  cites 
Scripture  in  his  Rule,  thus  showing  his  appre- 
ciation of  it.  Generally  he  cites  the  Vulgate, 
but  sometimes  the  "  Seventy."  It  is  further  said  that 
St.    Benet    follows    the    example   of  the    Saviour  in 
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Ueniiing  two  half-verses  of  a  Psalm  into  one  citation. 
Tiither  Haeftcn,  a  member  of  the  Order,  has  also 
pointed  out  that  St.  Beuet  in  certain  places  does  not 
follow  the  Gospel  in  his  allusions  to  persons  of  the 
Gospel  time.  For  example,  the  Publican  is  auppoaed 
to  say,  "  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy,  sinner  that  I  ain, 
to  lift  my  eyes  to  Heaveo."  The  explanation  given 
is  tliat  St.  Benet  hifers  these  words  from  what  St. 
Lake  relates.  But  the  true  explanation  is  that  the 
Rule  and  the  Gospels  were  the  production  of  the  same 
Order ;  and  the  Rule  may  have  been  coraposed  at  a 
time  when  the  text  of  the  Gospels  was  not  yet  fixed. 
ife  Ux,  indeed,  were  the  habits  of  the  writers,  yet  so 
fluid  the  tradition,  St  Benet  means  by  Scripture  not 
merely  the  sacred  writings,  but  anything  written  by 
saini  or  celebrated  author.  Again,  the  true  explanation 
18  that  the  Benedictine  Literature  was  constructed  upon 
thp  aystera  of  sentences.  A  series  of  "  Says  ho,"  or 
"It  is  written"  were  gradually  made  the  property  of 
""Died,  yet  ideal  persons. 

Tbus  Flowers  of  Speech,  supposed  to  be  taken  from 
^  Holy  Fathers,  adorn  the  chapters  of  the  Rule, 
out  then  the  modem  Benedictines  say  that  it  is  hard 
to  make  out  how  much  of  the  "  Fathers  "  the  Legislator 
Knew.  This  may  be  underetood  to  mean  that  the 
piDreBs  of  constructing  those  writings  had  not  long 
Wn  began  when  the  Rule  was  edited.  When  "  St. 
^  the  Great  "  or  "  St.  Clement  of  Rome"  is  named 
^  <i  great  theologian,  whose  influence  is  owned  in  the 
"lie,  it  is  that  the  same  wares  seem  enhanced  in  value 
"J  being  placed  under  various  high-sounding  names. 
°t  Benet  is  not  made  to  name  St.  Clement  of  Rome, 
although  the  modern  Benedictines  have  seen  that  the 
'Mirth  chapter  of  the  Rule  is  substantially  the  same  ^m 

L  J 
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with  Ckmentiiie  wntrngai  Hie  leascm,  tbey  say 
that  the  fidse  '^  Isidore  die  Mercfaaat "  todc  the  cha 
from  Sl  Beiiek  and  set  it  down  to  Clement.  It 
HabiUon  *  who  ezpoeed  this  trick  of  literaiy  subo 
tion ;  bat  it  was  not  for  Mabilloii  to  say  that  the  m 
and  dates  attached  to  die  old  literatiire  were  word 
as  evidenee  of  anything,  so  long  as  the  deeds  of  f(M 
and  snbonitts  had  not  been  fully  ascertained 
exposed. 

It  is  the  &ct  of  anonymous  collaboration  in 

Scriptoria  which  ex[dains  the  doubt  about  the  ^ 

of  "St  Augustine,"  whether  they  had  been  leac 

St  Benet  or  not     It  is  dearly  seen  that  phrases 

sentences   in    the  Bule   are  identical  with  thos 

works  ascribed  to  "  St  Augustine ; "  f  ^  passage  on 

bodily  death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  may  be  fooi 

the  two  documents,  which   shows  a  common  oi 

Father  Haeften  would  have  it  that  the  Legislator 

also  deflowered   that  fragrant  (Jarden,  "  The  Ep 

of  St  Jerome,"  of  some  of  its  sweets.     But  he 

not  the  debt     Impossible  not  to  smile  at  these 

jeetures.     The  good  monks  of  a  modem  critical 

are  so  infatuated  with  their  idol  or  ideal,  the  F 

parent  or  Paterfamilias  of  the  Order,  they  must  as 

his  personality  behind  the  Rule,  and  invent  explana 

of  these  curious  phenomena  in  accord  with  that  th 

But  the  plain  literary  fact  is  that  the  saints  who  pr 

and  those  who  follow   the   Legislator  are   mere 

veniences  of  romantic  necessity,  and  were  bom 

the  literary  world  about  the  same  time. 

There  can  be   left   no   doubt  upon  the  mil 
any  clear-sighted  reader,  from  the  confessions  o 

•  Ann.,  lect  1,  142. 

t  "  Role  of  St  Benedict/'  cap.  60,  Angostin  Ser.  148. 
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Benedictines  themselves,  that  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
bom  which  they  deduce  all  their  system,  had  been  by 
them  first  deduced  from  the  Scriptures  of  the  Syna- 
gogue. It  is  they  alone  who  have  the  key  to  the 
New  Testament  parables  or  allegories.  By  him  "who 
brings  out  of  his  treasury  things  new  and  old"  is 
meant  each  Abbot  of  the  Order  who  is  skilled  in  the 
Divine  Law.  They  were,  indeed,  partly  imitators, 
partly  inventors  in  literature ;  while  the  mass  of  their 
monastic  children  were  nothing  but  parrot-like  reciters 
of  what  they  had  been  taught  to  commit  to  memory ; 
which  was  little  more  than  the  Psalms,  in  the  singing 
of  which  their  "  mind  was  to  agree  with  their  voice." 
They  must  understand  something  of  the  meaning  of 
the  words. 

After  St  Benedict,  **  Cassiodore "  of  the  Calabrian 
cloister  at  Vivaria  is  made  to  declaim  vaguely  on 
Divine  learning.  His  companion  was  "Dionysius  the 
Small"  (Exiguus),  a  great  Scriptural  scholar,  the  first 
Christian  chronologer  who  began  dating  the  years  from 
the  Incarnation.  At  Rome,  during  the  same  age,  we 
are  introduced  to  "  St  Gregory  the  Great,"  who  had 
niade  great  progress  in  Theology  under  an  ex-monk  of 
Monte  Cassino,  the  archmonastery  of  the  Order,  and 
vho  took  particular  interest  in  the  writings  of  "St. 
Angnstine."  All  the  Gregorian  literature  and  romance 
^  again  a  part  of  the  product  of  what  I  have  called 
tile  Benedictine  Eound  Table  of  the  Eevival  of  Letters. 
The  Gregorian  system  of  Biblical  interpretation,  with 
all  its  artifice  and  false  science,  shows  how  impossible 
^  Was  for  the  monk  to  admit  the  common  people  to 
tile  unaided  perusal  of  the  Scriptures.  We  in  England 
^  supposed  to  have  great  veneration  for  this  our 
apostle  and  distinguished  allegorist     He  is  made  to 


-i"  atones. 
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the  Northumbrian  professor  Iglae,  after  whose  death 
fetters  are  again  "  forgotten,"  as  the  imaginary  "  Council 
of  Cloveshoe ''  deplores  "  in  the  year  747."     Then  there 
la  a  Revival  under  "  Alcuin,"  auothei-  imagiuaiy  Bene- 
dictine, and  his  disciple,  the  Abbot  of  Fulda,  who  is 
disguised  under  the  curious  appellation  of  "  Eabauus 
ManniB."     The   monks  of  the   connected   cloisters    of 
Sl  Gull,  of    Luxeuil,  of  Ferrieres,    Auxen-e,    Rheims, 
Oikis,  Weissenburg,  and  other  places,  all  set  up  their 
corresponding  ideals.     The  monastery  of  Corbey  claims 
the  noted  names  of  "  Paacbaaius  Eadbertus,"  and  othei-s. 
All  of  them  drink  of  tlie  same  fountain,  the  writings  of 
the  four  great    Benedictine  Doctors,    "  S8.  Augustine, 
Ambrose,    Jerome,    Gregory,"    besides    "John     of    the 
poidcn    Mouth,"    and    the    "  Venerable    Bede,"    also 
"      Corbey  sends  out   a  swarm    to    found 
Corbey  in   Saxony,   which  was   conscious   of  all 
divisions  of  opinion  brought  to  light  at  tiie  Great 
Biiiam. 

The  School  of  Bee  can  boast  of  her  proud  creations 
m  " Lanfranc,"  "St.  Ansclm,"  and  through  these  of 
•  •hoal  of  fresh  theologians  in  an  impossible  age.  Wc 
'Wne  in  the  twelfth  century  to  "  St.  Peter  Damiani," 
"hi),  the  Benedictines  themselves  admit,  could  hardly 
iiivc  had  the  University  rank  assigned  to  him  in  an 
"^y  when  Univci-sities  could  hardly  be  said  to  exist. 
Tliere  are  the  Odos  of  Cluny  and  Canterbury,  there  is 
•wph  of  Westminster ;  there  is  the  romantic  story 
of  Ptter  Abelard  and  his  female  disciple — an  imitation 
of  that  of  Jerome  and  Paula  and  Eustochium.  And 
M  we  slowly  descend  the  centuries,  without  marking 
any  progress  in  literary  culture.  When  we  arrive  at 
Jast  at  the  epoch  of  the  celebrated  Trithemius,  Abbot 
of  Spanheim.  as  it  m  said,  duriug  the  important  period 


eoniiet  with  Ids 
u>  be  indaoed  to  study 
looks.    The  Abbot  is 
'CrogBL*'    They  in 
Faika'.    "We  mot  an  abbot 
vfe^  vill  plo^^  ik  £d^  Mt  one  who  trades  ia 

Bichaid  of  Kidcb- 
of  Wif  Wnmbe,  is  aud  (on  Antony 
Woofs  amkoDKy)  u>  have  been  a  gieat  champun 
agsinst  Lidhen^  Btt  tfe  Bosks  weie  Ibcfaidden  to 
fcad  die  fjnhpiaii  books ;  and  die  study  of  Theok^ 
must  haTe  been  Toy  fimited  among  them  until  after 
the  Coondl  of  Trent.  At  last  in  the  nert  age  we  come 
to  the  name  of  a  scholar  of  wide  lepatation,  tfas 
Abbot  CSafanet  (1672-1757),  one  of  whose  controveniil 
opponenta  was  a  man  who  hud  the  cause  of  Letten 
under  great  debt — ^Father  Bichard  Simon,  the  Oratoiian, 
1638-1712. 

It  ii$  not  necessary  to  puisne  in  a  similar  manner 
the  biographical  story  of  the  other  branches  of  Theology 
through  the  same  series  of  ages.  The  same  names, 
with  others  of  the  like  origin  in  the  idealizing  pro- 
pr;nHities  of  the  literary  faction  in  the  monasteries 
of  the  West,  recur ;  and  the  result  is  still  the  same, 
that  in  the  age  inmiediately  following  the  inventioa 
of  printing,  these  various  branches  of  Theology  aH> 
only  beginning  to  be  known  and  studied,  either  in  tto 
cloinUirH  where  they  had  been  composed,  or  in  the 
nutHidc  world. 

'riuj  next  branch  of  Benedictine  learning  is  Ecde- 
ciiiinii  siostical  Jurisprudence,  civU  and  public, 
*•'***'  cHpecially    of    the    Roman-German    ^npiie. 

ult'iiig    the   repetition    of    many  imaginary   names 
ly   given,   the    notorious   Deo^etum   ascribed  to 
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Gratian "  has  been  suflSciently  exposed  by  writers 
of  our  own  time :  a  violent  effort  to  secure  privilege 
and  predominance  for  the  C'lergy  by  means  of  a  series 
ot  historic  inventions  under  feigned  names,  analogous 
to  other  parts  of  the  system.  No  professor  of  this 
braocli  of  learning  can  be  authentically  ascertained  in 
EQgland  during  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  to  Feckeu- 
ham,  hist  Abbot  of  Westminster,  is  ascribed  a  tract 
againat  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  of  the  King  of  England 
ill  spiritual  causes. 

Again,  uith  refurence  to  the  study  of  Civil  Law,  the 
Benedictines  produce  their  St.  Aldhelm  of 
Sherborne,  then  "  Capitularies  of  the  French 
Kings,"  then  "  Laws  of  the  Sainted  King  Edwsird  "  of 
England,  confirmed  by  "  William  the  Conqueror : "  a 
t«le  that  cornea  from  the  noted  forge  of  Croyland  Abbey. 
Theirs  alao  is  the  tale  of  Roger  Vaearius,  Abbot  of  Bee, 
wid  ilia  teaching  of  Roman  Law  in  England  during 
the  "  twelfth  centur}',"  whereas  there  is  no  evidence 
oufeide  the  monasteries  of  any  systematic  study  of 
hat  until  the  sixteenth  century,  whether  within  or 
without  the  cloisters. 

It  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  examples  of  a  cynical, 
half-jesting  temper  which  may  again  and  again  be 
lietectcd  in  the  contrivance  of  these  stories,  that  when 
wo  Qionks  are  asked,  Who  was  the  first  Juiisperite 
among  you  ?  the  bland  answer  is  given,  "  It  was  one 
^peciosus,  who  was  sent  by  the  Holy  Father  Benedict 
'0  Terracina  and  had  the  care  of  the  temporalities." 
The  authority  is  the  famous  Gregorian  "  Dialogues  ; "  and 
ihe  initiated  may  admire  the  speciousnesa  of  the  tale. 

The  Benedictines  had  no  genuine  philosophy,  but  the 
dialectical  sophistry  which  they  dignify  by  that 
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of  their  imaginary  illustrious  men,  from  "  Casaiodure " 
downwarda.  The  "logic  of  St.  Augustine"  is  theirs; 
and  they  make  King  AJfred  appoint  a  Benedictine  firet 
professor  of  Philosophy  at  Oxford.  It  is  doubtless  true 
that  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  has  through  their  means 
struck  deep  roots  into  the  schools  of  Europe,  Eeaction 
against  it  was  reaction  against  Benedictine  Rule. 

In  Moral  Philosophy  the  most  holy  Father  St 
Benedict  waa  instructed  from  above.  He  is  primate 
in  this  science.  "  They  say  that  Socrates  was  the  firet 
to  call  down  Ethics  from  Heaven  ;  but  how  much  more 
truly  might  this  be  affirmed  of  St.  Benedict,  whoae 
Sacred  Rule  was  written  under  the  afflatus  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  the  Sacred  Councils  attest !  Who  would  for 
a  moment  compare  the  Greek  philosopher's  writing  witi 
that  inspired  Rule?"*  Ethics,  then,  is  the  peculiar 
boast  of  the  Benedictines.  Gregory  the  Great  13 
"  the  Christian  Seneca ; "  Peter  the  Venerable  of 
Cluny  is  distinguished  in  this  department,  with  Peter 
Abelard  and  Peter  of  Poictiers. 

The  motto  of  their  philosophy  is,  "  Come  unto  mt, 
and  I  will  give  ijou  rest."  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
is  their  composition.  The  blessing  on  the  Poor  in  Spirit 
is  the  blessing  on  the  life  of  the  cloister.  The  way  W 
true  beatitude  is  here  laid  open,  for  the  God  Man  sits  in 
the  cathedra  of  Truth.  It  is  Benedictines  who  say  that 
jdl  other  philosophy  is  wisdom  of  this  world  and  folly 
with  God.  They  insist  on  putting  into  the  mouth  of 
Incarnate  God  the  emphatic  commendation  of  poverty 
of  spirit  which  is  intended  at  the  same  time  as  a 
denunciation  of  that  natural  joy  and  pride  which  the 
mind  feels  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  They 
insist  on  making  their  Apostle  Paul  exhort  men  to  be 

•  Ziegelbauer,  '■  Hist.  Lill,,"  ii.  192. 
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bat  they  may  be  wise.  A-way  with  the  gabble 
ic,  the  curious  pursuits  of  Physics ;  boast  of 
I  except  Christ  Jesus,  and  Him  crucified  !  Similar 
will  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  oft-mentioned 
Trithemiua  of  Spanheim ;  a  perfect  "  king  "  in 
philosophy.  It  signifies  naught  whether  the 
e  Paul  be  supposed  to  apeak,  or  the  spiritual 
)f  a  German  monastery  who  represented  Christ 
le  Apostles  in  his  own  person.  There  is  little 
said,  and  it  is  said  over  and  over  again.  The 
jphy  of  the  Christians  is  the  oiily  Wisdom,  Truth, 
Jt  Good.  It  consists  in  knowing  the  will  of  your 
jrs  and  in  being  submissive  to  it.  If  it  is  called 
Knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,"  this  is  but  a  well- 
itood  figure  for  knowledge  derivable  only  from 
bbatial  source. 

icording  to  their  principles,  the  Canonical  saying, 
a  sick,  and  ye  visited  Me,"  is  made  the 
cut  for  all  acts  of  healing ;  and  in  the 
>f  8t  Benet  it  is  taught  in  the  same  way  that  ser- 
)  the  sick  is  in  reality  and  truth  service  to  Christ, 
inguage  is  very  emphatic.  Then,  once  more,  the 
ious  men  of  the  Order  from  "  Cassiodore  "  are 
to  the  same  effect ;  Bede  is  adduced  as  having 
knowledge  of  phebotomy,  and  Archbishop  Theo- 
was  of  opinion  that  the  fourth  day  of  the  moou 
igerous  for  bleeding,  because  the  light  and  the 
I  of  the  ocean  are  on  the  increase.  New  Corbey 
Jt.  Gall  are  said  to  have  been  noted  for  their 
al  men.  The  monks  of  Monte  Cassino  claim 
part  in  the  medical  school  of  Salerno.  The  date 
foundation  is  not  known  ;  but  it  is  clear  from  the 
U  of  the  monks  themselves  that  the  Medical  Art 
jieed  by  the  Mohammedans  into   Italy  and 
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Order.  In  truth,  no  study  seems  to  have  been  less 
congenial  to  the  true  monk^  who  must  have  known,  as 
lie  was  mitiated  into  the  science,  that  from  this  quarter 
a  &tal  blow  was  to  be  dealt  at  his  whole  system. 

There  is  some  effort  to  trace  the  rise  of  Church 
Music  to  St.  Benet  himself,  who,  with  his  twin- 
sister  Scholastica,  sang  in  his  mother's  womb. 
The  association  of  Gregory  the  Great  with  the  art  is  also 
conventional ;  and  the  Benedictines  boast  of  excelling 
in  this  art,  so  congenial  to  a  system  resting  more  upon 
emotion  than  intelligence,  all  the  other  Christian 
familie& 

We  come  now  to  the  subject  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, History ;  the  nature  of  which,  in  the  History, 
conception  of  the  Benedictines,  has  been  so  ^^' 
long  misunderstood.  Sacred  or  Ecclesiastical  History 
consists  of  Hagiography,  or  Lives  of  the  Saints,  in  which 
"  Gregory  the  Great "  is  said  to  have  led  the  way.  The 
products  of  this  branch  of  Benedictine  art  should  be 
compared  with  early  Church  painting,  that  their  quality 
nuiy  be  understood.  The  portraits  are  not  drawn  from 
the  life,  but  from  certain  apostolic  ideals  of  character  to 
be  found  in  all  their  writings. 

The  Lives  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs  is  another  branch 
rf  the  art  The  fable  of  their  beginning  Lives  of  the 
with  Anastasius  in  the  '*  ninth  century  "  has  ^°^*' 
long  been  exploded ;  nor  is  there  the  slightest  reason  to 
wppose  that  they  were  put  in  execution  until  that  pecu- 
liarly obscure  time  at  Monte  Cassino,  the  late  fifteenth 
century,  which  precedes  the  outbreak  of  admitted  literary 
^ort  in  the  arch-monastery.  This  is  not  the  place 
^  examine  the  principles  of  those  Lives,  which  have 
>een  written  as  examples  to  be  admired  or  to  be 
liuimed.     Supposing  them  to    have    been    conceived 
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about    the    time    of    the    great    Schism,    a    caiefnl  I 
analysis  might  show   that  in   them  are  to  be  foond  : 
in   allegorical    form    leflections    of    the    actual   state 
of  things  at  the  Papal  Com't  which  led  to  widespread 
revolt. 

Another  part  of  the  system,  laboured  upon  simitar 
Uvea  or  principles,  was  the  Lives  of  the  Bishops.  An 
^''^°^-  example  is  the  "  Life  of  8t.  Dionysiue  the 
Areopagite,"  written  by  a  monk  of  his  cloister  in  PariB, 
and  assigned  to  "Hilduin"  of  "the  ninth  century." 
There  can  be  no  question  that  St.  Dionyslus  of  tbe 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  St.  Denis  of  Paris  were 
originally  one  and  the  same  mythic  person.  A  dis- 
cussion, however,  arose  upon  the  question  in  tlie  seven- 
teenth century  between  the  critics  and  the  "  Areopagitcs." 

It  would  be  extremely  interesting  if  we  could  point 
Cbnreh  to  the  monastery  where  the  first  general 
iitory.  Church  History,  bearing  the  name  of 
"  Eusebius  Pamphili,"  was  composed.  If  "  Cassiodore* 
denotes  the  Calabrian  monastery  in  a  district  wheio 
there  were  many  Greeks,  it  may  have  been  there  that 
the  "  Tripartite  History  "  was  composed.  But  when  thqr 
pretend  that  it  was  rendered  into  Latin  from  the  Greet 
authors,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret,  by  his  iiiQoA 
Epiphanius,  this  is  a  tale  which  should  probably  be 
read  in  the  inverae  sense.  About  Eusebius  we  leaia 
the  book  was  the  peculiar  delight  of  "  HajTno  of 
Halberstadt,"  aud  that  he  made  an  Epitome  of  it.  But 
once  more  it  is  the  great  Abbot  of  Tritliemius  who 
appears  to  be  above  all  master  of  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy. 
He  discusses  the  story  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana  and 
fabulous  propensities  of  the  Greeks  in  a  way  that  liinMj 
how  thoroughly  old  models  were  studied  by  the  best  c 
the  Benedictine  artists. 


But  I 
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The  stories  of  the  Crusadea,  attributed  to  "Robert  of 
theims,"  "  Fulcher  of  Cbartres,"  "  Guibert,  Abbot  of 
Sogent,"  and  some  others,  are  iill  Benedictine  produc- 
!ion8.  These  fall  under  Siicrcd  Story,  as  their  object 
►as  the  "  Recovery  of  the  Holy  Land."  It  is  preaumable 
diat  they  were  useful  iu  stimulating  that  anti-Mohara- 
nedan  feeling  which  was  arousecl  by  the  perils  which 
ShtHitened  Western  Europe  after  the  capture  of  Con- 
tontinople  by  the  Turks. 

The  object  of  the  abbots  in  meddling  with  what 
BlCT  termed  Profane  History  at  all  was  that  Prof.ne  end 
icy  might  teach  their  monks  aud  all  under '"''"'^"*°^'' 
fceir  influence  how  vain  were  all  the  pleasures  and 
taiMj  of  *'  the  world,"  and  to  wean  them  from  the 
we  of  it.  Their  feats  of  interpolating  and  mangling 
M  Roman  classics  I  have  referred  to  in  another  place, 
ihij  had  thus  contrived  to  eonfirm  the  falsehood  that 
Sirifltianity  began  in  the  early  daya  of  the  Roman 
niipire,  and  had  never  ceased  to  exist  in  some  form 
Own  to  the  Revival  of  Letters.  They  are  proud  to 
BOW  our  countrymen,  Sir  .Fohn  Marsham  and  Antony 
food,  who  insisted  that  all  our  knowledge  of  "  English 
liitory  "  before  the  Reformation  was  derived  from  "  the 
louks,"  although  none  of  our  countrymen  were  aware 
tt  "  the  monks "  were  not  an  irregular  band  or 
iccesaioD  of  occasional  writers,  but  a  knot  of  systematic 
tijte.  The  long  string  of  Benedictine  writers  under 
Inoiifl  noms  de  plume  need  not  here  be  cited.  So 
Wi  as  we  quit  the  shade  of  St.  Albans,  and  inquire 
1  what  time  any  member  of  the  general  public 
lew  of  these  writiuga  and  perused  them,  the  answer 
D  be  given  with  the  greatest  clearness,  decision, 
d   emphasis,   "  Not  until  the  reign  of  King  Henry 


^» 
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♦  ii2j2r  3£iJ:l-j:c:  ti.:'T-:it  ihr  Chronicle  of  Fon»^ . ^^ 
^.  t:  :•=  c  "":1»T  zizih  centunr,"  and  to  b^  .^ 
.uji-^  ^,^zzz*zz,  •::  ihis  kind  of  composi*'  - 
-"^'-^  -  rx^.'-.-.  Hrvfver.  the  "  History  of  *^^ 
A  :•  r?  .■:  '^i-LSTZiiTii. '  i.s:r.:«5*i  lo  *' the  Venerable Be^^ 
:  i^  :1-  3r_:r  :'.y —  :  :clj.  ::  $>ould  be  remembered  tb^ 
:::5  Tr-::-.-?  Tr.ri: -i^i?  r*::  'M»::ght  to  light  until  tJ^^ 
f*:T::i:^'::::l  :-f-nr7.  F::lii  rind  St.  Gall  also  produ^ 
•■-i::^  ->fZT-rr'  •  Jir::i::l-::5 :  bu:  their  literary  activity 
"^iiin::  i:,Tf  -•^rir  ":«f::rf  :c-?  time  of  Abbot  Trithemiu^j 
wL:i>f  "Anrils  ::  Hirsciau"*  should  be  compared  in 
:^>  ct:i^-=v:ii:i.  Tl-f  C':ironiole  of  Monte  Cassino  is 
i«^:;:x-r'i  :.:  "I'c-f  -il-ivfurh  centurv,"  also  that  af 
Geir:bl':':;rs    in    ri:-;    bishopric   of   Namur,   and    many 

Bv  one  of  the  curious  accidents  common  in  the  ca&e 
of  mt>t:-.ist:o  liierature  in  the  thirteenth  century,  all  the 
ehronoqraphers  suddenly  vanish,  and  the  Monasteriolo^ 
did  not  numerously  addict  themselves  to  labour  during 
thij  following  age.     In  the  fifteenth  century  the  inertis* 
of  tht'    monk?   inorcas«:s,  and   we  find   the    inevitable? 
Trithemius  d'-chiiming  ujk»u  the  subject  towards  the  cIom:^ 
of  that  age.       A  bright  exception  to  the  general  paucity* 
of  lal>ourers    in    this   field    is,    however,    furnished  \sy 
England,  who  can   point  to  the  Benedictines,  "  Hugb 
C'andid  "  and  his  story  of  Peterborough,  Joscelin  and 
liis  "  Chronicle  of  Bury/'  John  of  Wallingford  with  his 
list  of  the  defunct   l)rethren   of  the  profession  of  St- 
AIIkui,  Matthew  Paris'  "  Chronica  Majora"  of  St.  Albans, 
and  his  "  Gesta  "  of  the  twenty-two  abbots  of  the  same 
monasti'iy,  ]\Iatthew    of  Westminster    and  his    "Res 
Gestjo"  at  Westminster.      But  it  will  be  shown  that 
HOT         **  thfsc    chroniclci*s  were   writing   till    the  six- 

latc  fifteenth  century. 
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U  we  could  certainly  fix  upon  a  Benedictine  who 
at  the  time  of  printing  was  able  and  willing  „    ,. ,. 

.      ^      .  ,  ^  ^    o      -  .  .  _     ,7^    Benedictine 

to  rarnish  a  correct  and  authenticated  list  tiwio- 
of  the  writers  of  the  Order  and  of  their  extant  *™^  *"" 
writings,  there  might  be  an  end  at  once  to  the  discussion 
on  the  antiquity  of  their  literature.  The  difficulty  is  still 
to  find  a  secular  scholar  who  examined  and  verified  their 
lists.  Now,  the  Benedictines  must  have  told  John 
Leland,  who  made  the  tour  of  the  English  monasteries 
about  the  years  1533-39,  that  '*  William  of  Gilling- 
ham/'  a  Canterbury  monk,  had  made  a  Bibliography 
of  all  the  Benedictine  writings.  Their  tale  was  false ; 
for  our  famous  Abbot  Trithemius  of  Spanheim  knows 
nothing  about  such  a  w^ork.  On  the  contrary,  he 
is  said  to  deplore  the  fact  that  the  Order  had  no 
catalogue  of  its  illustrious  literary  men,  and  himself 
Jets  about  the  work  with  greater  zeal  than  judgment, 
w  the  historians  of  1754  say.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  pieces  of  evidence  which  goes  to  prove 
that  it  was  in  the  very  time  when  literary  study  began 
to  flourish  in  Germany  that  the  whole  system  of  fiction 
^as  laid  down.  Cluny,  another  great  seat  of  this 
activity,  seems  to  have  been  later  in  the  field. 

I  would  now  offer  to  the  consideration  of  the 
^er  a  document  of  considerable  import-  ^^^^ 
mce  with  reference  to  the  question  of  the  of  Erfurt  on 
origin  and  epoch  of  Benedictine  histories.  It 
8  the  "  Claustral  Discourse  on  History  addressed  to 
he  Fathers  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Bursfeld 
)y  the  Abbot  of  Erfurt,  in  the  year  1481."* 

In  the  usual  flowery,  somewhat  schoolboyish  style 
f  the  monks,  the  good  abbot  compares  History  to 
lie  sun ;   for  as  there   can   be  no    light    nor   warmth 

*  "  Hist  Rei  Ldtt  Ord  S.  Benedict!,'*  1754,  Pars  2,  p.  423. 
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apart  from  the  sun,  so  there  can  be  no  authority  or 
stability  in  human  affairs  without  history.  God  Him- 
self has  left  to  us  in  the  Books  commonly  called  the 
Bible  nothing  but  history.  Except  the  poetical  books, 
all  is  "  pure  story  "  written  with  Divine  pen,  full  of 
most  weighty  matters.  The  Prophets  tell  Stories.  The 
most  holy  Gospels  are  simply  a  book  of  Stories,  the 
Passion  of  the  Lord  is  Story,  and  nothing  more,  b 
preaching  and  exposition  you  must  have  Story,  and 
can  do  nothing  without  it  Story  is  soothing  as  the 
song  whereby  the  mother  lulls  the  crying  child  to 
sleep.  Poets  wrap  up  their  mysteries,  sacred  and  pro- 
fane, in  figments — that  is,  tales  ingeniously  feigned  and 
painted. 

The  good  abbot  is  emphatic  on  the  point:  The 
whole  of  Theology  is  an  historical  study.  Legists 
quote  their  Acts,  which  are  histories,  good  or  bad. 
Medical  men  rely  on  reason  and  experience ;  and  this 
is  combined  of  many  years*  stories.  Apart  from  History 
the  whole  of  Art  is  lame  and  stunted.  History  is 
diffused  through  the  whole  of  Philosophy,  whether 
speculative  or  practical.  Mathesis  relies  on  observa- 
tions, that  is,  on  History.  Each  age  and  sex,  every 
human  being,  gi-eat  and  small,  delights  in  story. 
When  the  clowns  talk  with  one  another  in  taverns,  they 
are  eager  for  stories,  they  want  to  know  what  has 
happened  in  the  neighbourhood,  what  news  there  is  of 
war  or  peace.  In  a  word,  Story  rules,  adorns,  delights, 
and  sustains  the  whole  world. 

The  Abbot  of  Erfurt,  after  this  eloquent  statement, 
proceeds  to  express  his  wonder  at  the  fact  that  Historical 
Study  (without  which  no  man  can  be  soundly  educated) 
is  only  taught  so  coldly,  so  poorly,  so  awkwardly  in 
our  monasteries,  "  when  it  is  taught  at  all."     Again,  he 
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iphatic  :  "  Sacred  and  Profane  Ilisiory  must  he 
r««/,  if  we  would  more  accurately  know,  and  moi'e 
vusly  understand,  the  Divine  proridencc  hy  which 
inys  are  governed.  Therefore  a  learned  Master  of 
'Ty  ought  to  have  been  appointed  in  all  the 
isteries  to  inform  the  younger  brethren — nay,  the 
■  brethren  (for  these  are  mostly  babes  in  the  study) 
itlifully  at  certain  liours.     How  great  woidd  be  the 

from  this,  more  than  of  silver  or  of  gold !  how 
t  the  experience  of  affairs!  how  great  the  influence 
veneration  to  our  Order ! 

'The  writers  on  Natural  History,"  he  continues, 
I'e  noticed  various  monsters,  but  I  have  been  unable 
nd  a  brainless  one.  Man,  indeed,  according  to 
I,  is  a  wonder  monster,  as  the  Most  Holy  Trinity 
9,  and  points  out  in  him  their  highest  artifice, 
}m,  clemency,  and    goodness,   and  man   shows  in 

the  wonders  of  the  whole  world.  He,  forsooth, 
is  ignorant  of  History  I  would  call  a  monster,  but 
other  sense."  The  heads  of  the  Sacred  Congrega- 
iire  then  vehemently  exhorted  to  see  to  it  that  this 
le  study  flourishes.  They  must  shun — "  Monstrum 
horreudum,  cui  luraen  ratiouis  ademptum " — 
ignorance    of   history !     ''  He    that   hath    ears    to 

let  him  hear." 

"he  Abbot  of  Erfurt  has  been  amazed,  his  tongue 
leaved  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  his  utterance  has 
choked,  when  he  has  found  prelates  of  the  Order 
;.  Benedict  actually  more  dumb  than  fishes  when 

were  questioned  about  the  founders  and  the  forc- 
ers in  the  monasteries.  They  had  nothing  to  say, 
ley  were  confused  and  hesitating,  utterly  ignorant 
1  antiquity.  "  The  Institutes  of  our  Order  are  not 
,  to  eat,  or  drink,  or  sing  Faalms  in  the  choir,  or 


«ft 
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pny  in  the  eeD,  list  to  beart  the  achods,  ind  il^ 
chem  fiuthfally  to  lens  atieid  kUeis  and  good  aitB  and 
aeiencea.  Among  theae  Wetory  triumphs  and  rdes  0 
a  Queen  given  us  by  GodJ* 

The  following  ejdiofftations  show  how  novel  and  I0 
Irksome  to  the  genenlitT  d  the  abbots  was  any  litenif 
task.  "If  you  agree  among  yoonelves  and  maketUi 
statute^  so  that  any  prelate  oi^t  to  be  anxious  about 
writing  the  Annals  ix  Hitttry  of  hia  monastexyi  wbit 
better,  more  useful,  ete^  eonld  be  done  ?  Suppose  tlie 
abbot  himself  has  no  kisoie,  amdy  he  can  del^ate  ft 
brother  to  the  work.  Hkyw  inefal  this  work,  were  it 
but  carried  out !  Eveij  mopaateiy  would  have  ib 
privileges,  documents,  and  acta  in  a  amall  compass,  lib 
Homer,  in  a  nutshelL"  Futlier  observations  show  tibe 
intense  anxiety  about  the  ecmactration  of  privily  is 
time  of  persecution,  and  about  the  diaooveiy  of  foundeD; 
which  1^  to  the  construction  of  ao  great  a  multitude  oc 
foundation  legends. 

Cortainly  the  good  abbot  insists  tint  "  tiie  histoiii^ 
must  Ih>  a  lover  of  truth,  who  will  not  knowingly  wii1» 
iu\vthiug  but  what  has  happened.  But  if  yon  ai« 
souiotiiuo^^  deceived  by  a  fedse  narrative,  wearing  ^ 
;\\\\M^Tx\XiK^  of  truth,  you  will  be  paidoned  by  good  aoo 
ortiuliil  men/'  It  would  have  been  more  to  the  point  i* 
tho  rtbln^t  had  pointed  out  where  the  roisters  were,  if 
rtuv.  which  supplied  the  materials  to  tiie  would-to 
historian.  But  ho  continues  to  the  end  in  the  saiD* 
V  «^io  iw^'iuuo.r  of  declaration, 

^*  Yt>u  «ro  not  hunwtn  without  ffistoiy.    We  arc  nfl* 

^wonkt^  without  it:  nay,  without  History  none  can  be 

The  veiioraWe  saying  came  down  from  heaven'. 

^i/xyVr'  /    How  aiv^  you  to  know  yourself  withort 

?    IN^  Hi^itoTT  that  teUs  you  how  the  hoUert 
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man  chose  this  life  in  preference  to  all  the  delights  of 

tie  world.    The  Passion  of  the  Lord  is  our  exaltation, 

and  exaltation  our  consolation  and   eternal  salvation. 

Who  ever  taught  or  learned  it  without  History  ?     It  is 

admitted,  indeed,  that  St.  Benedict  himself  despised  the 

study  of  letters  in  his  desire  to  please  God.     And  yet 

he  did  not  despise  History ;  for  St.  Gregory  the  Great, 

in  writing    St.    Benedict's  Life,   wrote    nothing    but 

historical  narrations." 

But  it  is  needless  to  quote  more  of  this  tire- 
some declamation,  which,  if  composed  in  1481,  concurs 
^th  other  evidence  to  prove  that  literary  culture 
was  yet  in  its  infancy  among  the  generality  of 
the  abbots.  As  for  their  distinction  of  truth  and 
falsehood  in  writing,  it  is  by  no  means  that  which 
obtains  with  the  common  sense  of  the  world.  It  would 
he  easy  to  prove,  from  other  parts  of  Benedictine 
^ting,  that  plausible  and  well-executed  fiction  in  the 
interests  of  the  Order  is  thoroughly  orthodox,  and  that 
mere  adherence  to  plain  matter  of  fact  is  regarded  as  a 
dull  or  even  a  dangerous  habit. 

The  date  assigned  to  this  wonderful  sermon  may  be 
nearly  correct ;  and  if  so  the  document  sheds  a 
valuable  sidelight  upon  the  state  of  ignorance  in  the 
ttionasteries  about  twenty  years  before  Martin  Luther 
.according  to  the  tradition)  pounced  with  delight  upon 
I  complete  copy  of  the  Latin  Bible  in  that  same 
monastery  of  Erfurt. 

Father  Mabillon  is  universally  admitted  to  be   the 
sunder    of    the    diplomatic    art    or  science.   Diplomatic 
«fore  his  time,  in  other  words,  there  was  no  *'"^^' 
ethod  or  principle  in  the  study  of  the  MSS.  which  had 

Jy  been  gradually  brought  to  light  from  the  recesses 
the  monasteries  from  the  time  of  the  Invention  of 
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^o  great  suspicion  arose  k 
T^  1^  ceMwaes^  cqwcaDr,  d  the  ArchiTeB  of  tk 
FwDc^  aMBonebs;  asd  MaMlon,  widi  that  ardour  o 
Vjnhhx  7«»  ^  CMer  wkiA  is  the  mainspring  of  moth 

addressed  himself  to  the  tat 


and  Fupdiroch  of  the  Jesuits  h 
tm  the  Benedictine  Archive 
<«pe<si&r  dnse  «f  ;^  Steis.  Tliej  were  followed  1 
Fadw  G«na«  aad  j^gaiM  hj  Father  Haidooin,  wl 
m J  K^  <vwftietfd  tke  most  andacioaSp  perhaps  becav 
ik  «MSt  basariag  a^i  dear-sifted  of  all  ecdesiafitu 
orideiiK  TW  ^conr  of  Ab  controTeisy  wonld  be  w 
wvnh  wiiiu^e  afiEiK^  from  the  standpoint  of  dispaauoni 
cri;ie5$m :  mwawUle^  Ais  muck  may  be  said,  that  it 
remaifcabie  aar  ;»eh  coDtroTosjr  siKHdd  have  occm 
amoing  ssemlMS  ^  ik  priesthood  at  all;  in  nowi 
r^mdbri»M^  liax  :?  should  ^pieedily  have  been  quell 
by  ;iu:iorl:y.  "Hi^  cvvl  lav  criric  will  certainly  ded 
rh;»c  che  Je$u:t>  hjbvl  rt^feson  on  their  side  in  demandi 
pr>x>f  or  rh^'  ;&c:^u::y  ;uivl  gi^noineness  of  the  Benedict! 
Arv^hives.  Th<e  Je!>iii:;>  mirst  have  had  good  reason 
suspect  thi:  the  t'lvier  Order  in  the  Church  was  i 
nearly  s^^  ancient  as  it  believed  itself  to  be,  and  go 
reason  to  know  that  a  mass  of  its  Instruments  w< 
forged.  But  had  they  been  encouraged  to  push  t 
argument  as  far  as  Harvlouin  insisted  on  pushing 
had  they  firmly  denied^  for  ej^ample,  that  the  autheni 
records  of  the  Catholic  Church  reached  so  high  as 
century  before  the  rise  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  or  t 
first  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  a  revolution  mi 
have  occurred  in  the  world  of  Church  life  and  lette 
t  alluded  to  this  controversy  in  another  phu 
n's  treatise  on  Diplomatic  and  his  contempora 
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Moiit&ncon  s  treatise  on  Palsdography  remain  the  standard 
works  in  this  department.     When  the  question  is  asked, 
"How  old  is  this  style,  this  handwriting  ?"  and  they  reply, 
"It  is  of  such  or  such  a  century,"  the  rejoinder  must  be 
made,  "It  is  the  same  Order  of  monks  who  have  arranged 
tk  scheme  of  centuries,  and  who  have  produced  corre- 
sponding handwritings.     You  cannot  prove  the  writing 
to  be  genuine  unless  you  have  proved  the  chronology 
to  be  genuine,  nor  the  chronology  to  be  genuine  unless 
you  have   ascertained   the   age   of    the    handwriting." 
Their  apology  runs  in  a  vicious  circle. 

It  needs  hardly  be  said  that  the  Benedictines  had 
no  need  of  critical  study  until,  with  the  spread  cnticai 
of  knowledge  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  their  ■^**^* 
pretensions  were  exposed  to  public  examination.  The 
reader  may  peruse  in  this  connection  the  particulars  of 
a  controversy  raised  by  Cardinal  Baronius  on  the  question 
whether  "  Gregory  the  Great "  was  in  reality  a  Bene- 
dictine monk.  How  ridiculous  it  is  to  talk  of  a  critical 
defence  of  the  position  on  the  ground  that  Gregory 
himself  bears  witness  that  he  is  an  abbot  of  the  Order, 
when  such  self-testimonies  are  an  essential  part  of  the 
system  1  When  it  is  argued  against  a  pretended 
Gregorian  work  that  it  was  not  published  before  1537, 
and  that  no  MS.  of  it  is  extant,  this  is  an  argument 
^hich  applies  in  its  measure  to  a  great  mass  of  "Patristic" 
citings,  which  only  began  to  be  heard  of  during  the 
^ly  sixteenth  century.  But  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
^^  is  insisted  upon  that  the  missionaries  sent  by  St. 
Gregory  into  England  were  Benedictines,  this  begs  the 
question.  The  tale  is  a  Benedictine  tale,  but  the  whole 
question  of  their  historic  credibility  must  be  raised  at 
this  point,  and  how  far  back  their  records  extended 
at  the  time  of  the  Revival 
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OtJier  attMia  made  b^  Oe  Jooit  Fadm  Bnet  iip0 
die  Benedictiiies  as  **  Plagiaries  of  die  Saints  "  may  b 
passed  bjr.  It  must  be  allowed  in  fiumess  that  tbe; 
have  some  ezeuse  lor  die  nnmeiaiis  fidse  writings  pM 
dneed  in  th^  w<nkBhc^s,  dtst,  unKke  the  Jesuita  wh 
axe  salyect  to  a  general,  eaeh  monasteiy  had,  as  a  roh 
its  own  superior.  The  body  shonld  not  be  mad 
le^KMisiUe  for  the  finlts  of  scMne  of  its  memben^  th 
critical  laxity  of  acMne  of  the  abbots.  Bat  amiidi 
unimportant  disfgisHions  like  these,  the  radical  qoestioi 
has  always  been  evaded,  namely :  When  was  a  literatnr 
vrittas  by  men  under  the  same  discipline  and  lol 
adiemed  and  daborsted?  Idle  questions  as  to  whcr 
aie  the  idics  of  St.  Benedict  and  Scholasdca  and  dfc 
bones  of  SL  Denis  may  amuse  snd  divert  the  mind  fioa 
the  w^^»*  question,  the  solution  of  which  is  one  of  tb 
most  important  tasks  that  the  critic  of  literature  0011I4 
owr  impose  upon  himself. 

The  same  problem  still  confronts  us.  When  die 
xntMstfiu  ^^^  *^^*^  called  Antiquarii,  i.e.  keepers  aac 
*<«^^-  copiers  of  MSS.,  come  into  existence  ?    Whei 

\v5is  a  writing-room  (scriptorium)  found  a  necessity 
Those  questions  have  never  been  with  probabilitj 
nuj^woRxl :  and  as  one  peruses  the  notices  relating  U 
the  matter  in  the  usual  string  of  writers  from  "  Cassiodore ' 
ilown  to  Tritheniius,  the  old  clouds  of  suspicion  gathe 
.»cT.nn  We  mav,  however,  safely  infer  from  the  sileno 
on  the  subject  in  so  important  a  writer  as  John  Lelaiid 
that  there  wore  few  writing-rooms  or  museums  in  aa; 
l^iUj^lish  monastery  in  his  time. 

'^ll  is  iieodloss  to  detain  the  reader  with  a  discussicj 

on  the  relative  merits  of  the  styles  of  differs* 

wmhiio       monks.     We  are  told  that  some  of  the  momJ 

iMi«»Ky.      \vroto   in  a  barbarous  age    and    perpetrat--* 
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barbarisms.    We  naturally  find  what  we  seek  ;  and  more 
elegant  Latin  in  an  elegant  age.     But  we  are  no  com- 
petent judges  of  the  kind  of  Latin  that  ought  to  have 
,  been  written  in  imaginary  ages.     The  general  fact,  upon 
:  all  the  evidence  that  can  be  collected,  stands  out  clearly 
enough,  that  the  culture  of  Latin  was  being  revived 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the 
culture  of  Greek   somewhat  later,  and  among  a  very 
limited  class   of    students.      The   epochal   Trithemius 
deplores  the  want  of  polite  culture  among  the  monks, 
and  himself  is  perhaps  the  first  abbot  to  apply  himself 
to  Hebrew  under  the  guidance  of  a  Jewish  convert. 
We  can  weU  believe  that  during  the  sixteenth  century 
a  thorough  cultivation  of  the  Latin  Classics  with  the 
;  writings  of  the  Four  Doctors  set  in  ;  but  this  went  on 
j  po^ri  passu  with  the  general  march  of  education. 


THT   TJ>i:   or  EXGLTSH   CCLTURK. 


HAPTER  YL 


I      ■^ 


"^5   3S:^Zr  O.-TTST   5T5TKM   OF  CHRONOLOGY. 

V*f  i   :  :':^?cj:q  :z   ^^:c}:l*:}^  is  so  important,  and  seems 
-i.    itTilr    i:i'it:r5c:i:il.  ziinz  1  mxv  venture  to  detain  the 

'J':»rr^    :*.cti»rrs^    i    ii^iit    V'    eTeiT  powerful    family, 
tr'.  rt.  iiirj:a.  tZ}l  iiMporation  when  it  Deeds 
vv-u  :.    r^iitr*::  xjcn.   :i?   Age,   and    to  give  some 

iu-iMLi:   ::    .*2«c    izid   lo   the   world  of  its 
\'i    r:C':    rji:»;<.    ic-d    in    the    absence  of 
; -^   :.,;.   •^'- rU   ::  Tif  TiAsr,  anv  such  familv 
..:_>..::'':     TsiLf  liiiT  IT  IS  equallv  old  with 
.     •        *  ! :    :is:  'i.iz   :  rj^  ttscv  back  its  ancestrv 
^'-.  r:    •^•.•.     :'*     c   zujiimi  from  the  primaeval 

V'    ..      , .  .        ..    , :  T-i.^  "ij^  7iLS5c\i  through  a  stage 

-     ».  ::.'•-   :!:•:   'rCr-i?  of  the  Greek?, 

:  ^  :  ;>■      :.n:*:.  ':«fAr  :::Vundant  witness 

-    ■  »    .:  ::-;   -n.'.^lniiiion.     Wlien  an 

.   -..  '    ;>    ;     r:JL::.i:  ::"  mankind  from 

-     f       :^\:'.l   -:..•.■:.  :if  r<t:^  can  proceed 

'     -vv  •.-  -       :.-■■      :;■  :if    construction  of 

^  /     •  .-  -.«  ■^. -. f  XT'*.  ^i-rr^iTions,  to  make 

I     >^     :     •     •      ••'■':^  uvl  ui*  ri.^ken  connec- 

I  JO"    ^^  ••  ^  ■      ■    ■  ■   -V^-      l":.^rl::-in-  events  of 

i'*  ■•     V     ■    ^»      '\.'"      ■•■.      :v:r    ij-x-rx — :i  "Siege 


k       • 


«         « 
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Troy,"  a  "  Return  of  Herakleides."  These  events, 
ng  created  by  the  poeta,  working  under  patriotic 
ttioD,  become  real  to  willing  belief,  articles  in  the 
aonal  creed  which  it  were  almost  treason  to  doubt. 
3tic  chronology,  laid  down  with  no  help  from 
lentic  registers,  is  nothing  but  "plausible  fiction," 
"borrow  the  favourite  phrase  of  Mr.  Grote.  It  is 
mgh  if  when  the  people  begins  to  listen  to  what 
«alled  Story,  it  can  persuade  itself  that  it  is  as 
'  as  any  nation  upon  earth;  and  that,  however 
imoDplace    or     dismal    its     own    recent    memories 

the,  it  waa  at  a  distant  time  in  intercourse  with 
;  and  heroic  beings.  But  History,  in  the  modern 
sptation  of  the  term,  docs  not  begin  until  you 
'■e  evidence  that  a  people  knows  the  viilue  of  its 
temporary  facts,  and  has  learned  to  keep  accurate 
istets. 

It  satisfied  the  pride  of  the  Romans  in  their  literary 
to  say  that  their  Romulus  had  founded   the  city 
than  700  years  agone,  as  it  satisfied  the  Greeks 
;he  time  of  Herodotus  to  say  that  their  ancestors 
E  been  present  at  the  siege  of  Troy  more  than  700 
before  that  poet's  time.     For,  confessedly.  Hero- 
was  a  poet  rather  than  a  historian  in  the  modem 
itatioQ.     It  was  ever  the  poeta  who  constructed 
system  of   rude  perspective    and  of  rough  time- 
:oning   by  means  of  genealogies  which  are  passed 
authentic  record  of  the  past. 

"When  the  passions  which  stimulate  this  inventive 
leea  are  once  understood,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
t  has  been  in  the  case  of  every  people  of  culture 
lengthen  immensely  its  imaginary  age,  and  so  to 
at  an  illusory  distance  from  us  objects  which  are 
fa<:t    comparatively  near    to    our    time.      When   we 


%  -- 


—-:    :*-     :     — .-     •.'•.,  1:1:1-,    t..-    ••-"•v^,    ujL  "L!.!  Mv 

.T-:,s...rj:"*.-     .^::  ~:ir~      1     1.-    -:=Tjii»-r    ztiiil   "LIt  23* 
-'.'.-:_  -    ■:    "_  -    =T  :i  -    i.r-i:Lr—^ '"-•••      _i.T  j*:ii=::-  T-r  laffl 

1       ...-  i"'T-ii  ■-  Mri..L-ir::r>ji:   ix  ^iii-ii:  ri:!ii*iiii±*^ 

— ir.uui  -i:ri-r.  }r-«^:L-  "OiiZL  :Li»tiz  :TLL"^tcii>caI  dates 
V  ji.i:  r-*;r->-:3.r: — ^  ^-^  U-'^a  i  :vi-r;c«:'j:ci:al  achenWi 
V*:»";  v-^t  rnni-.r.'  _•  'iiiTi- — "i.ir  -s.  :*i':vL'.>ci»iaI — in  their 
■.r/.r-".;*!-:*.  "»C  ^^i-*-  "^^i^"  T-.ij.  ii.:  Zccmal  one  d»f 
vi;*  i.^  I  -^!.i;;*;L:i«i  7-::Lr?.  —'ij  ijcciii  riis  prinapfc 
V,  '.:;«ji^  -::.-.  : ij-l-l.- : c  ic  ii'i  tticivL  They  appar 
V-  ;.:i"  :  i-'iTiT-L  ".i.l:  :!'-  li^*'  izii  ^rearc$t  of  the 
5';,  ■;.:>.  ;.•-..•"  \:^:.-  -i.  :! .  --.~-:i.:l  -ijy — that  i?,  the 
;•. . .  ..-. :..  .V. ...■;;... :"  : :  :1 .   "=" . z.  L     ».  ■: ::5-:cuentlv.  he  ^ 

;'.,;^,.'.  •a-:::.../.-:^  —   -^i.L  i-rv  eoiitomplatod  in  it* 
u,'»'\  I'.'.;.    --.  '.  :.■'■••  V  .T  :L-:  -.viiLve^  t'>  the  truth  of  his 

Witlj  t.v:  J*;v..-:  it  \va.^  didferent.  They  were  a  com- 
|,;M;ii.jv':ly  poor,  i*-fhk',  aiA  dispersed  folk.  Theyhai 
rj»  vn  po ■  .'::-..-.'d  ;i  territory,  a  military  force,  except^ 
M  lM,:'.p<rjiv<;  Jiii'l  prospective  dream.  Their  time  wtf 
yil.  lu  roiiii'..  TImj  Jtc^^al  Si)rout  from  David's  stock 
\Mi  ■.  yi  1.  In  iii.'ikr  liis  r]>iphaiiy.  To  the  question,  Ho* 
..I.I  III  liir  wnrld '^  their  clirouologers  replied  with  the 
M..li.iiniiM'.lntiM.  It  is  so  many  days,  that  is,  » 
iiMMN  imllriijiiit's,  oUI.  lUit  iu  reckoning  the  number 
..I  ilh».r  \\\\'A\r  davs  thev  differed  from  the  Moham- 
Mh  »lm«.    tltrlarm*;-    llial     the    Messiah    would    appear 
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th  DiUleuAiy  of  the  worid.  It  was  not  until 
il  of  learning  that  the  Jewish  scholars  began 
the  mystic  retrospect  of  their  swod  writers 
lite  scheme.  The  Spuusb  Bafabtn,  Abraham 
nought  this  scheme  down  to  aboot  the  year 
le  world,  according  to  bis  compatation  of  its 
was  followed  by  the  Rabbi  Darid  Ganz,  in 
©logical  scheme  entitled  Zemack  Darid. 
rished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
and  it  is  an  illaatmdon  of  the  yagnencss 
the  absence  of  eiact  registers  that  he  cannot 
«ly  the  time  of  his  predecessor,  Zacuto.  He 
to  have  been  late  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
>bots  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict  followed 
in  adopting  the  mystical  principle  that  the 
he  appearance  of  the  Messiah  was  the  sixth 
"day"  of  the  world.  But  since  the  monks, 
on  to  the  Jews,  maintained  that  the  Messiah 
y  come  in  the  person  of  God  Incarnate,  they 
itsuancc  of  this  logic,  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
!  time  after  the  year  5000  of  the  world, 
of  principles,  derived  not  from  knowledge, 
ecclesiastical  amhition,  led  to  the  greatest 
es.  As  culture  advanced  in  the  sLstccnth 
chotars,    ignorant   of  the   mystical    basis   of 

treated  the  Latin,  Hebrew,  Greek  Bibles, 
»phus  and  other  books  of  Story  as  if  they 
registers,  and  tried,  on  what  they  thought 
itific  principles,  to  fix  the  age  of  the  world 
leph  Scaliger  {1582),  whose  name  is  a  land- 
ais  subject,  reduced  the  age  of  the  world  to 
1  at  the  time  of  Augustus.  About  a  century 
libisiiop    Usher  raised    the  number   to  4004. 

in   our  own   time,  when    the   speculations 


r 
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of  natural  philosophers  on  the  antiquity  of  the  world 
have  altered  our  conception  of  the  Past,  that  men 
are  beginning  to  understand  both  that  the  natural 
world  is  of  immense  duration,  and  that  human  art  is 
comparatively  young. 

The  age  of  the  world  was  determined  by  eccle- 
siastical convenience,  or  by  calculations  upon  rough 
data  in  eccleaiafitical  books.  When  the  Benedictine 
Fathers  of  St.  Maur  began,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
compilation  of  their  work,  "  L'Art  de  Verifier  la 
Dates,"  there  were  no  less  than  200  different  computa- 
tions, many  of  which  they  have  given.  The  interval 
between  the  highest,  which  was  derived  from  the 
Mohammedans,  and  the  lowest,  which  was  derived  from 
the  Jews,  is  no  less  than  3500  years.  Yet,  since  tbe 
completion  of  that  voluminous  work,  no  scholar  appears 
to  have  come  forward  to  teach  that  such  computationB 
are  valueless  to  science,  except  in  so  far  as  they  throw 
light  upon  the  passions  and  operations  of  the  eccle- 
siastical mind. 

We  come  now  to  the  (juestion  :  When  did  the 
.r,.   ^  Catholic    Church    fix    upon    the    jera   of  the. 

Tho.,Era  11-  ,         .      .  I 

ofihe  incai'uatiou,  and  begin  to  employ  it  m  annailj 

records  ?  In  other  words,  when  did  ths 
expression,  Anno  Domini,  or  Anno  Christi,  or  the  yotf' 
from  the  Incarnation,  or  the  Nativity,  come  iuto  u«! 
Here  again  the  Benedictines  arc  our  sole  informaiiWt 
and  they  give  theii-  information,  as  usual,  in  the  fofOi 
of  another  system  of  fables,  which  can  be  shown, 
some  cleai'ness,  not  to  have  been  laid  down  until 
time  during  the  Revival  of  Letters. 

I  would  remind   the  reader  again  of  what  i 
elsewhere   noticed,    that    the    important    Catalogue 
the  monk  of  Bury  constantly  leaves  a  blank  after 
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words  "  flotirisbed  in  the  year  of  Christ,"  showing  that 
at  the  time  it  was  sketched  out  the  clironological 
scheme  was  not  ready.  I  would  remind  him  also  that 
8ome  of  the  Pilgrims'  narratives  and  the  Pastou  Letters, 
e.g.,  whioh  are  set  down  to  the  late  fifteenth  century, 
are  undated  by  the  year,  Tlie  mode  of  dating  by  the 
annual  feasts  of  the  Church  alone,  as  in  a  mass  of 
documents  consulted  by  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers,  continued 
for  some  time  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Another 
custom  was  that  of  dating  by  the  year  of  an  abbot  or 
of  a  king,  and  that  in  a  vague  and  uncertain  manner. 
Let  me  refer  a  moment  tn  Mr.  Rogers'  studies. 

Mr.  Rogers  observes  that  with  the  year  1259  con- 
tinuous information    as  to  the  state    of  ngri-   ^  Thomid 
culture  and    prices   begins.     He    proceeds   to   ff^j?™' 
^int  out  a  pbfflnomenon  which  should  Iiave  Ag'icu'- 
ezcitud    his  suspicioi],  viz.    the    curious    uni- 
/ormily  with    which    changes    in    habits   and    customs 
make    their    appearance    in    Mediaeval    records.       The 
changes,  for  example,  in    handwriting,  he  says,   are  so 
marked  that  experts  have  little  difficulty  in    snj^eo 
determining  an  epoch  by  that  test.     The  style  h«nS-'^'' '" 
of  Henry  III.  is  quite  difFereiit  from  that  of  ""^"e- 
Edward    [.,   which  again   is  contrasted  with   that   of 
Edward  II.,  and  this  again  with  that  of  Edward  III. 
Md  Richard  11.     The  "  change  is  in  all  cases  sudden 
almost  simultaneous  I "     And  then,  corresponding  to 
changes  in  handwriting,  there  are  sudden  changes 
tile  economy  of  agriculture  I     Such  changes  are,  in 
due  to  nothing  but  art  and  craft :  to  suppose  them 
is  to  suppose  something  unnatural,  and  therefore 
"ble. 
The  supposed  thirteenth-century  Records,  on  which 
;,  part  and  parcel  of  the 
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same  system  of  which  "Matthew  Paris"  is  the  exponent; 
who  was  not  known  until  the  sixteenth  century.  It 
wa3  resolved,  e.g.,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the 
Barons  should  be  no  more  the  tyrants,  but  the  leaders 
of  the  people,  that  Sinaon  de  Montfort  should  beeomp 
as  a  saint,  or  a  "  Cromwell  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
in  the  phrase  of  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Eogers'  first  volume 
is  founded  mainly  on  Rolls  of  Merton  College  ;  and,  bj 
the  way,  it  confirms  what  is  known  from  other  sources, 
that  the  personality  of  "  Wiclif,"  so  notoriously  associate^ 
with  that  corporation,  liiis  never  been  discovered. 

In  his  next  volume  Mr.  Rogers  drew  upon  a  lai^ 
selection  of  alleged  "  Records."  But  here  he  makes  the 
important  note  on  the  confusion  of  style  in  designating 
the  three  kings  of  the  name  of  Edward.  They 'are  not  yet 
known  as  First,  Second,  and  Third ;  so  that  the  student 
is  foiled  in  the  attempt  to  discover  exact  dates.  Again, 
in  the  Records  of  Ramsey  Abbey,  the  year  given  ia  tlut 
of  the  abbot,  and  the  day  is  designated  by  the  nearest 
Feast  of  the  answering  religion.  The  true  explaBiition 
is  that  these  documents  were  written  at  a  time  when 
men  had  not  yet  learned  to  date  by  the  year  of  the 
Incarnation. 

Mr.  Rogers  makes  the  inference  from  the  use  of  n 
barbarous  Latin  in  these  writings  that  the  language 
must  have  been  generally  understood  even  by  tnideB 
in  the  fourteenth  century — a  position  very  hard  ta 
accept. 

But  when  we  come,  in  Mr,  Rogers'  third  volume,  to 
the  records  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  find  our 

lilnnk  from  .  .      ■'  ,  , 

tha  flficenth    explorcr  Simply  addmg  bis  voice  to  that  ol  !• 

chorus    of  writere  who  deplore  the    extreme 

darkness  that  appears  to  fall  on  tlie  world  during  that 

momentous    age.     Merton    College    becomes    scant  * 
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•rren  of  information.  Accounts  are  not  kept  or 
Uielessly  kept.  Then  Mr.  Rogers  alludes  to  Magtlalen 
OoUege  and  to  suspicions  of  "  sliarp  practice"  in  con- 
nection with  the  estates  of  Sir  John  Fa.?tolf.  Had 
fc.  Rogers  traced  out  the  geneses  of  the  Fastolf  and 
(ke  Paaton  legends,  he  would  have  seen  that  it  took 
its  rise  after  the  Invention  of  Printing,  and  that  the 
Bcnefiictinea  of  the  Holm  at  Norwich  and  the  mendicant 
Jriira  were  especially  interested  in  it.  In  the  time  of 
Bizabeth  the  tale  of  the  great  warrior  under  the  three 
iHenries  had  become  a  sort  of  national  epic,  until  the 
greut  Dramatist  converted  these  heroics  into  burlesque, 
JMdgave  us  the  immortal  Falstaff. 

'  Mr,  Rogers  observes  that  the  documents  of  Corpus 
iGbristi  College  are  unbroken  only  from  the  reiyn  of 
iMward  VI.  Their  value  even  then  is  dubious.  For 
me  space,  then,  of  more  than  150  years,  the  historian 
m  social  hi.story  has  practically  notiiing  that  he  can 
pe  with  confidence.  Not  until  the  Statute  of  Elizabeth 
Wne  into  force,  by  which  wheat  and  malt  prices  were 
fcgularly  registered  every  six  months  by  the  corpora- 
Bona  concerned,  were  records  in  auy  exact  sense  to 
j«  fouud.  This,  in  general,  is  the  story  not  merely 
■Bf 


hives 


^'  agricultural  archives,  but  of  the  national  archi\ 
tt  general,  as  will  be  pointed  out  elsewhere.  Until 
i*bout  the  time  of  Elizabeth  the  whole  anxiety  of 
*fiTioratioua  was  directed  to  the  invention  of  mock 
*Dti(juitie9  in  their  own  interest. 

When  Mr.  Rogers  says,  in  his  sixth  volume,  that  the 
Houje  of  Commons  in  the  seventeenth  century 
Bfted  fifteenth-century  precedents"  in  legisla-   "pteee- 

H  ,  .  .,.,,  1       .     T,  dents." 

■on,  the  meaning  is  that  'precedents,     so- 

Wled,  were  freely  invented  by  the  great  parties  in  the 

lUte  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  still  more  that 


iKinr^. 


Ae  positive  ift 

Ae  ^moord 

iteideili 

totiieabBaiBC 

^   fUHiiiimijr  sipipBeiL    Bm  wofw  to  letam  to  w 

dil  Ae  ptacdee  of  datuf 
iqr  ait  jac  iNB  1^  Xiimtr  of  Chnst  aet  in  ? 

T^  Bextfi&sau^  kal  a  siiii^  thmt  duoDology  tod 
rf  xreoc^ij  i?e  *Tiie  nro  eyes  of  Histoiy.' 
Ibfx  szr£  4ir:&r«  jLiso  that  any  exact  chiono 
jC'ZJ  z^:2s:  Stc*£iii  xron  astzonomy.  It  is  ah 
(^riLi  free  lie  ^grnfrrgs  adoibed  to  their  "  Bede  *  iw 
oiil*j&.  Tr>&7  librzr  kr^C'wied^  of  astronomy  was  in  it 
ineepifc*!.  curii^  zhc  sixteenth  centniy.  They  fixo 
upon  the  lDi::azi:a:k>n  of  God  as  the  gieat  ecclesiastical 
poerieal  era  fiv>m  which  they  were  to  date  the  writing 
in  course  of  piepiaration.  But  in  the  attempt  to  defio 
the  number  of  years  that  had  elapsed  since  that  idei 
^vent,  they  fell  into  great  blundeis,  which  are  admitte 
iu  their  own  writings.  Only  part  of  the  truth  in  thi 
iiaatter  is,  however,  admitted  by  them  ;  for  they  pretem 
that  their  blunders  came  to  an  end  in  the  Nonnai 
time,  whereas  the  writings  they  refer  to  the  eleventl 
century  were  in  reality  continued  in  the  sixteenth. 
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It  is  necessary  at  this  point  to  remind  the  reader 
that  a  careful  study  of  the   evidence   as   a 
whole  shows  that  the  knowledge  of  astronomy  of  *  *    ^ 
was  but  beginning   in   Europe    during    the  "    °°"'^' 
Bevival.     The  Arabians  led  the  way ;  they  introduced 
the  "Almagest"  or   Syntaxis  of  Ptolemy  (named   in 
the  Canterbury  Tales),  which  began  to  be  read  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIIL    It  is  true  that  the  Arabian  tradition 
produces  a  line  of  illustrious  scholars  from  so  early  as 
the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  and  the  Jewish  tradition 
from  the  twelfth.      But  this  is   due  to  the  proleptic 
habits  already  so  often  dwelt  upon.     The  mere  matter 
of  fact  is   that   the   science   ascribed   to  Avicenna,  to 
Averroes  and  many  others  began  only  to  be  diflfused 
from  Spain  during  the  late  fifteenth  century. 

It  is  true  also  that  the  monks  and  friars,  in  their 
lists  of  illustrious  scholars,  plant  their  early  astronomers 
so  high  as  the  thirteenth  century.  But  a  critical  exa- 
Dunation  of  the  particulars  relating  to  Sacrobosco  and 
to  Roger  Bacon  will  show  that  the  writings  ascribed  to 
these  ideal  scholars  were  only  beginning  to  be  known 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  most 
"ancient  and  classical*'  work  of  monkish  astronomy 
is  set  down  to  Joannes  de  Sacrobosco,  alias  joannea  de 
John  of  the  Holy  Bush,  or  Halifax.  Our  sacrobosco. 
earliest  informant  in  regard  to  him  is  John  Leland,  the 
royal  commissioner  and  bibliographer  under  Henry  VIIL, 
whose  notes  appear  to  have  been  penned  about  the 
year  1550.  Leland  imagines  that  Sacrobosco  must 
We  been  of  Halifax,  the  seat  of  the  wool-trade.     He 

• 

^agines  that  the  monk  studied  at  Oxford,  and  also 
at  Paris.  He  knows  that  a  work  on  the  *'  Ecclesiastical 
Compute  "  has  been  set  down  to  him.  He  knows  little 
or  nothing  more. 
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Sacrobosco  is  said  to  have  died  in  Paris,  and  to  have 
been  buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Maturin.  Lelaud  does 
not  give  the  date  of  Sacrobosco,  but  Bale,  who  followed 
him,  adds  that  Sacrobosco  is  said  to  have  **  flourished" 
in  the  year  1256  from  the  Nativity.  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  to  find  any  evidence  of  the  mere  idea  or  idol 
of  this  scholar  before  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the 
mere  inception  of  our  culture  we  find  Leland  puffing  the 
fame  of  Sacrobosco  as  an  inimitable  scholar,  although 
the  treatises  ascribed  to  him  show  but  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  astronomy  and  chronology.  The  same 
bibliographer  mentions  Regiomontanus  *  as  a  great 
mathematician,  but  one  who,  though  he  is  supposed  to 
have  *'  flourished  "  about  two  centuries  after  Sacrobosco, 
had  not  superseded  him.  Philip  Melanchthon  wrote  a 
preface  to  the  work  of  Sacrobosco  on  the  "  Ecclesiastical 
Compute,"  and  awarded  to  him  magnificent  praiscf 
There  is,  adds  Leland,  a  work  of  the  monks  on 
"  Algorism  "  in  the  Petrine  library  of  Cambridge. 

The  speediest  way  by  which  the  student  may 
convince  himself  of  the  vanity  of  this  tradition  about 
John  of  Halifax,  is  by  transferring  the  point  of  inquiry 
to  the  time  of  zealous  scholars  like  Usher,  Selden, 
and  especially  Greaves,  whose  journeys  to  the  East  in 
quest  of  Oriental  MSS.  are  well  worth  recalling. 
Greaves  in  1652  published  an  astronomical  treatise  from 
the  tradition  of  Shah  Cholgi,  who  is  said  to  have 
flourished  about  1461.  Here  we  discover  a  series  of 
supposed  astronomers  in  the  West  from  Gerard  of 
Cremona  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  George  Purbach 
and  Regiomontanus  in  the  fifteenth.  It  becomes  clear 
that  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  our 

*  Tliat  is,  Jo.  MUller  of  Konigsberg. 

t  "  Comm.  de  Scriptt.  Brit.,"  c.  ccclxxvi. 
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"8  were  still  toiling  to  make  out  the  history  of 
jmy  and  chronology,  and  that  the  beginnings  of 
efforts  cannot  possibly  be  dated  earlier  than 
poeh  of  the  Revival  of  Learning.  But  under 
lechanieal  habit  of  the  time,  every  branch  of 
i  was  pushed  up  for  its  origin  into  dark  ages 
ch  nothing  waa  in  reality  known, 
you  study  the  legend  of  the  Gresham  family  and 
I  College  in  Bishopsgate  founded  {they  GnOam 
kbout  1576,  you  will  find  in  particulars  '^"'b^ 
d  down  about  the  Fosters  and  other  early  pro- 
i,  that  the  general  study  of  astronomy,  derived 
the  Arabians,  was  coming  into  England  only 
e  time  that  Francis  Bacon  lay  in  his  cradle ; 
hat  no  immense  interval  can  separate  this  new 
edge  from  that  of  the  monasterias.  The  name  of 
ichthou  may  mark  the  time  when  the  work  of 
xisco  began  to  be  known.  The  associations  of 
ch  and  of  Regiomontanus  are  with  Cardinal 
rion  and  that  intellectual  activity  in  Italian 
iastical  circles  in  which  the  name  of  the  cardinal 
mgly  figures. 

e  come  to  a  very  celebrated  name,  the  glory  of 
ranciscan  Order,  Roger  Bacon.  ro^j 

i)w,  "  Boston  of  Bury,"  though  he  sets  ^""'■ 
the  Franciscan  house  at  Oxford  as  one  of  his 
y  places,  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  Roger 
,  Yet  Bacon  ia  said  to  have  died  there  in  1248. 
ore  Vei^il,  always  a  good  negative  witness  in 
t  to  the  beginnings  of  English  culture,  says  nothing 
con.  John  Leland,  on  the  other  band,  is  a  good 
H  to  the  existence  in  bis  time  of  the  TLeideaor 
r  and  prevalent  opinion  that  men  of  ""'"■™^ 
ewere  an  uncanny  folk.    He  associates  Bacon  with 
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reputed  magicians,  an  Apuleius,  a  Merlin,  or  a  con- 
temporary Cornelius  Agrippa.  Any  approach  to  the 
tree  of  knowledge  was  an  imitation  of  the  first  trans- 
gression which  brought  death  into  the  world.  i.n 
inventor  courted  the  fate  of  Prometheus.  He  was  in 
alliance  with  infernal  powers,  or,  what  was  the  aanie 
thing,  he  was  opposed  to  the  dogma  of  the  clergy.  Yet 
such  bold  men  were  objects  of  great  curiosity ;  they 
humoured  the  foola  by  hiding  beneath  the  mask  of  tb^ 
wizard,  while  they  turned  eyes  bright  with  intelligence 
upon  the  faces  of  the  few  who  had  the  sense  to 
appreciate  them.  Disguise  and  secrecy  were  the  neces- 
sary resources  of  our  greatest  men. 

An  illustration  of  the  habits  of  mind  in  this  respect 
during  the  sixteenth  century  may  be    found 

Tbo  wi«rd       -tit        t  ■  p    ■.  r     .  ■ 

Motiiij:  m  Lelands  discussion  of  Merlin,  who  wa* 
***'  referred  to  a  thousand  years  before  his  tlm-C 
by  the  Benedictine  who  writes  as  "  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth."  It  is  absurd,  Leland  says,  to  suppose  th»t 
Merlin,  the  eponym  of  Maridunum  or  Caermarthen,  w** 
of  daemonic  parentage,  according  to  the  old  wives'  fable  I 
but  bis  mother  may  have  been  a  nun.  She  may  hav* 
disguised  ber  shame  in  the  fable.  The  dsemon  in»y 
signify  some  scientific  man  or  philosopher  in  thf"-^ 
obscure  age.  The  important  circumstance  is  that,  (^ 
Leland  learned  from  the  people  at  Maridunum,  ther"^ 
had  been — to  use  classical  forms — acoenobium  of  sacred- 
virgins  in  old  times  in  that  town.  They  pointed  to  ifc* 
remains,  and  said  that  Merlin  was  there  born  of  **" 
vestal.  Leland  proceeds  in  im  interesting  note  t^o 
discuss  various  traditions  about  Merlin  and  the  time  0» 
Arthur.  It  never  occurs  to  him  that  he  could  nO* 
possibly  bridge  over  the  immense  interval  between  tl«* 
time  of  Prince  Artbui',  his  contemporary,  son  of  Kiu^ 
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Henry  VII.,  and  that  of  the  British  prince  and  the  great 
British  sage.  In  the  utter  absence  of  chronological 
perspective,  it  was  equally  easy  to  believe  that  Merlin 
bad  flourished  in  the  fifth  centur}"  as  that  Roger  Bacon 
Iiad  flourished  in  the  thirteenth. 

Leland  can  only  guess  that  Bacon,  like  Sacrobosco, 
studied  at  Oxford  and  Paris.  It  is  merely  proof  that 
there  was  a  strong  connection  between  Oxford  and 
Paris  in  his  time,  and  that  Paris  had  the  higher  repute. 
He  found  a  system  of  literature  laid  down  at  Oxon 
and  elsewhere ;  he  found  serious  blemishes  in  it ;  but 
being  himself  apparently  a  straightforward  man,  he  did 
not  suspect  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  system.  In 
Merton  Library  or  on  Merton's  bookshelf  he  found  a 
tract  ascribed  to  Roger  Bacon  on  the  "  Praises  of  the 
Mathematical  Art,"  dedicated  to  Pope  Clement  IV. 
Here  also  he  found  one  "  William  of  Sherwood " 
extolled  to  the  skies  as  a  scientific  man.  He  proceeds 
to  complain  bitterly  of  what  he  calls  the  extreme  care- 
lessness of  writers  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  giving  the 
surnames  of  "  illustrious  men."  The  proper  name  was 
constantly  suppressed,  and  a  name  was  supplied  from  a 
Dative  place  or  a  dignity. 

Koger  Bacon  was  guilty,  he  says,  of  this  folly. 
Instead  of  speaking  of  "  William  of  Sherwood,"  he  refers 
to  "  William  Chancellor  of  Lincoln."  It  was  a  common 
error  "at  that  time,"  and  let  it  pass.  But  Leland 
petulantly  adds,  "  I  would  take  my  sacred  oath  by  all 
the  Muses,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  of  this 
^^bour  of  mine  that  has  more  tormented  me  than 
^^  crass  carelessness  of  writers  in  suppressing  the 
surnames  of  writers.  Who  can  discover  the  personality 
of  'William  Chancellor  of  Lincoln?'  The  whole 
*  mistake'   was  that  of    the   monks   and    friars,  who, 
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not  content  with  their  own  names,  excogitated  ne 
portents  of  words."  There  was,  however,  no  mistaki 
there  was  deliberate  invention.  The  origin  of  Mert* 
College  itself  could  not  he  ascertaiued  by  either  Lelai 
or  Polydore.  The  latter  aimply  repeats  the  fable  th 
it  was  founded  by  William  Merton,  Chancellor 
England,  about  the  year  1285. 

I  will  not  weary  the  reader  with  further  operatic 
itamn  ill  what  ia   called  destructive  criticism — tl 


Merton 


k 


is,  the  analysis  and  exposure  of  cotlaborat 
Coiipgo.  fiction — but  proceed  to  offer  a  positive  opini 
on  the  rise  of  the  Bacon  mythology.  During  t 
Revival,  the  friars  at  Merton  may  have  felt  the  nee 
sity  of  cultivating  the  little  science  that  was  curre: 
They  selected  the  old  English  name  of  Bacon  for  t 
designation  of  their  ideal  or  idol  scholar.  Some  wn 
short  tracts  on  astronomy  and  alchymics  and  the  lil 
others  on  mystical  theology.  They  asciibed  these 
one  or  the  other  of  their  Bacons,  for  they  had  two 
them.  They  drew  up  a  catalogue  of  their  scholars,  a 
referred  them  to  an  earlier  age.  They  made  so  mil 
noise  about  Bacon  that  scholars  came  to  belie 
that  there  had  been  such  a  wizard,  the  Miracle  of  1 
thirteenth  century.  And  yet,  when  men  inquired  af 
the  works  of  the  Miracle  about  the  end  of  Henry  VII! 
reign,  all  that  could  be  produced  were  some  thirty 
those  poor  scientific  and  theological  tracts.  But  1 
"Opus  Majus" — that  work  in  which  Roger  is  suppos 
to  be  anticipating  Francis  Bacon — was  not  forthcomh 
Poor  Leland  believes,  indeed— still  bewildered  by  t 
tales  of  his  monks  and  friars — that  a  vast  number 
Roger  Bacon's  works  had  been  scattered  through  t 
libniries  of  Britain.  But  alack  1  what  has  become 
them  ?     Cut   from    their    tethering,    thieved,    ill    kej 
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inutikted,  torn,  "  you  might  as  well  attempt  to  collect 
the  leaves  of  the  Sibyl  as  to  tell  their  names ! " 

After  Leland,  Roger  Bacon's  greatness  increased,  as 
the  Baconian  writings  from  the  pens  of  Oxford  and 
Paris  students  were  greatly  swollen  in  bulk.  He  is 
linked  with  the  equally  mythical  "  Robert  Greathead  " 
of  Lincoln.  Under  his  name  you  may  read  the  story  of 
the  struggles  and  sufferings  of  our  earliest  lovers  of 
genuine  knowledge,  fumbling  along  their  hard  path 
.  toward  the  light.  You  may  discern  their  impatience  of 
the  sloth,  the  bigotry  and  the  vices  of  their  brethren. 
You  will  find  the  anti-papalists  and  reformers  among 
them.  It  is  to  Roger  and  to  Robert  of  Lincoln 
that  the  scheme  of  overthrowing  the  kingdom  of  anti- 
Christ  by  the  weapons  of  intelligence  is  ascribed.  But 
not  until  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  did  men 
hegin  to  hear  of  a  complete  system  of  science  under  the 
Baconian  name.  The  story  of  John  Dee,  who  died  in 
1608,  a  man  of  science  and  a  reputed  wizard,  whose 
pathetic  story  repeats  in  many  particulars  that  of  the 
Diythical  friar,  is  full  of  instruction  in  this  relation.  And 
not  until  1 72>?>  ^^  the  "  Opus  Majus  "  printed  in  London 
for  William  Bowyer,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Jebb. 

Robert  Bacon  appears  to  have  been  the  idol  of  the 
Dominicans ;  and  some  have  suj)posed  that  Robert 
Leland's  text  has  been  corrupted,  because  he  ^**^°°* 
iiames  him  not  The  fact  merely  is  that  Robert  is  a 
discovery  of  Bale  and  Pits,  neither  of  them  men  of  good 
^fedit.  But  one  of  our  truly  greatest  Englishmen,  the 
acute  Thomas  Fuller,  penetrated  to  the  core  of  the 
^hole  Bacon  tradition.  His  words  are  still  worth 
*he  attention  of  those  who  in  historical  study  persist 
J^  Worshipping  the  idol  rather  than  in  studying  the 
idol-makers  at  their  work.      Says  Fuller — 
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"  For  my  own  part,  I  behold  the  name  of  Bacon  in 
p  .  Oxford  not  as  of  an  individual  man,  but  i 

tiieB«con  corpoiation  of  men;  no  single  cord,  but  a 
twisted  cable  of  many  together.  As  all  the  acts 
of  strong  men  of  that  nature  are  attributed  to  a  Horeale*, 
all  the  predictions  of  prophesying  women  to  a  Sibyi 
80  I  conceive  all  the  achievements  of  the  Oxonian 
Bacous  in  their  liberal  studies  are  ascribed  to  one  as 
chief  of  their  name.  And  this  in  effect  is  confessed 
by  the  moat  learned  and  ingenious  orator  of  that 
university."  He  here  refers  to  Sir  Isaac  Wake,  author 
of  the  "Rex  Platonicus."  Fuller  adds  that  the 
Benedictine  Trlthemius  names  a  "John  Bacon,"  eW 
where  called  "  Baconthorpe." 

The  same  critic  proceeds  to  laugh  at  the  anacliro- 
nism  of  making  "  Robert  Bacon  "  read  Philosophy  in 
Brasenose  College  a  hundred  years  before  it  was 
founded.  He  adds  that  the  Cambridge  Bacons,  father 
and  son,  Nicholas  and  Francis,  the  one  of  Bennet,  the 
other  of  Trinity  College,  hold  the  scales  of  destrt 
against  all  of  their  name  in  all  the  world  besides.* 

Hearne,  coming  after  Fuller,  is  confused  about  the 
two  Bacous,  Roger  and  Robert.  Friar  Wadding,  the 
historian  of  the  literai-y  men  of  his  Order,  points  out 
the  anachronism  in  the  tale  told  by  Pits,  who  was 
writing  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centUT)',  to 
the  eSect  that  Roger  was  called  to  Rome  by  the  General 
of  the  Order  to  answer  a  charge  of  magic  art8.f 

To  bring  this  digression,  occasioned  by  the  nann-'uf 
Roger  Bacon,  to  an  end.  Neither  the  Franciscans,  nur 
any  knot  of  scholars  working  under  the  shield  of  Bacon'i 
name,  could  have  produced  the  "  Opus  Majus  "  until  the 

•  "Church  History,  Cenl.  XV,," p.  96. 
t  "AnnaL  Min.,"  a.  1266  and  1:78. 
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ievival :  a  fact  which  tends  to  account  for  the  coinci- 
iences  between  that  work  and  the  "  Novum  Organum," 
more  than  once  emphatically  noticed  by  Hallam.  At 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  study  of  astronomy 
could  only  have  been  beginning  in  the  cloisters.  And 
nowhere  are  the  early  astronomical  mistakes  of  the 
Benedictines  more  keenly  exposed  than  in  the  **  Opus 
Majus ''  itself. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  BENEDICTINE  SYSTEM   OP  TRAVELLERS,  GEOGRAPHERS, 

AND   NATURAL   HISTORIANS. 

It  was  essential  to  the  literary  system  of  the  monb 
of  the  West  that  they  should  appear  to  have  had  from 
very  early  times  a  series  of  pious  writers  who  had 
journeyed  to  the  holy  places  in  the  East,  and  had  re- 
corded their  impressions  of  travel.  All  the  tales  of 
the  Hermits  of  the  Thebaid,  among  which  is  that  of 
"  St.  Porphyry  **  and  his  disciple  Mark,  who  proceed 
thence  to  Jerusalem  and  to  Gaza,  spring  from  this 
source.  There  are  other  fibres  in  the  network  of  legend 
connecting  the  monks  of  Egypt  with  those  of  Syria,  and 
again  with  those  of  Italy  and  the  West. 

**  St.  Jerome"  is  said  to  have  gone  in  company  with 
Pilgrim  "  St.  Eusebius  of  Cremona  "  and  a  pilgrim  band 
legeniif^.        £j,^j^^  Italy  to  Cyprus,  where  they  were  duly 

received  by  "  St.  Epiphanius."  Thence  they  proceed  t(> 
Antioch,  and  are  duly  ordained  by  St.  Paulinus  the 
bishop.  They  rej^air  to  Jerusalem,  and  so  to  the 
Tliebaid  in  Egypt  on  a  visit  to  the  hermits.  Finally, 
they  settle  at  Bethlehem,  and  found  a  monastery.  The 
religious  ladies  of  the  order  find  their  prototype  in  St. 
Paula,  who  is  supposed  about  the  same  time  to  arrive 
tVoni  Rome  at  Sidon.  She  visits  the  "  Tower  of  Elijah, 
the  house  of  Cornelius,  the  centurion  at  Caesarea,  and  the 
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iouse  of  St.  Philip  and  his  four  daughters,  the  tomb  of 
Queen  Helena  at  Adiabene,  who  figures  in  the  first 
Cliarch  history  ;  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  true  Cross,  the 
scenes  of  the  Passion  and  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  at  Pentecost,  and  other  places  consecrated  by 
canonical  and  extra-canonical  legend.  St.  Paula  also 
13  made  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Egyptian  hermits,  and 
Snally  to  retire  to  Bethlehem. 

The  "Epistles  of  St.  Jerome,"  in  which  the  particulars 
ire  to  be  found,  are  written  with  spirit,  and  with  many 
Iramatic  touches.  They  were  not  coming  into  reading 
Be  until  late  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and  they  may 
^  understood  as  paxt  of  a  great  Church  romance, 
ihiough  the  allegorical  veil  of  which  may  be  discerned 
h  state  of  monastic  life  in  West  and  East  during 
^t  and  perhaps  the  preceding  age.  The  necessities 
)f  Benedictine  fiction  required  that  the  reader  should 
56  induced  to  transfer  these  pilgrim  adventurers  to 
ui  epoch  a  thousand  years  before  the  Revival  of 
Utters. 

Again  :  We  are  invited  to  believe  that  in  the  seventh 
Jentury  of  the  ecclesiastical  era  St.  Antoninus  visited 
he  Holy  Land.  This  saint  also,  after  witnessing  im- 
probabilities on  Mount  Sion  in  connection  with  the 
'idol  of  the  Saracens,"  duly  wends  his  way  to  the 
iermita  in  Egypt.  He  travels  to  Mesopotamia,  and 
^  returns  to  his  native  Italy.  It  is  thus  made  out  that 
liere  had  been  settlements  of  monks  in  Syria  and  Egypt 
before  the  conquests  of  the  Mohammedans. 

Then, — with  so  much  perseverance  was  the  system 
>f  fiction  carried  out — another  list  of  travellers  after  the 
^^  of  the  Arabian  conquests  is  supplied  by  the  Bene- 
dictines. There  is  Arculf,  vaguely  described  as  a 
French  bishop,   and  certified  by  Adamnan,   Abbot  of 
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lona,  who  is  supposed  to  tell  us  that  the  rett 
pilgrim  was  carried  by  contrary  winds  to  that  ii 
Bede,  in  his  turn,  is  made  to  offer  a  certificate  in  i 
of  Adamnan,  who  is  said  to  have  presented  hia 
on  Holy  Places  to  a  Northumbrian  king — itael 
dictation  of  Arenlf.  The  book  shows  the  bcginn 
an  acquaintance  with  Mohammedan  history,  ant 
composed  at  a  time  when  the  tolerance  of  Islon 
mitted,  on  certain  conditions,  free  access  to  the 
It  may  be  important  to  note,  in  passing,  that  in  a 
conceived  as  if  written  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  cei 
the  old  Roman  buildings  are  described  as  intact. 

We  are  now  introduced  to  an  English  pilgrim 
Willibald,  who  was  the  reputed  son  and  also  the  I 
of  a  saint.  St.  Richard,  the  father,  appears  to  o\ 
renown  to  the  monks  of  Lucca,  while  the  credit  < 
biography  of  Willibald  is  assigned  to  a  nun  of  H( 
heim.  It  needs  hardly  to  be  added  that  there 
native  English  feeling  in  the  story  of  the  saint  an 
travels.  It  is  enough  if  the  apostolic  suecessi( 
pilgrims  has  been  preserved. 

Naturally,  in  tlie  brilliant  time  of  Alfred,  of  CI 
magne,  and  of  Haroun-el-Rasehid,  the  atrean 
pilgrims  to  the  East  flowed  strongly.  "Beman 
Wise,"  of  the  famoia  cloister  of  Mont  St.  Mich 
Brittany,  is  supposed  to  illustrate  this  period.  Bu 
critical  purposes  it  is  all-important  to  note  that  the 
cannot  be  traced  higher  than  the  time  of  Sir  B 
Cotton,  and  that  the  Rheims  copy  was  not  brougl 
light  until  the  time  of  the  Fathers  of  St.  Maur. 
Mabillon  was  its  discoverer.  But  this  monk  was  o; 
those  travellers  who  had  an  interest  in  contrasting 
superior  culture  of  the  Mohammedans  with  the  i 
ness  and  barbarism  of  the  West.    The  direction  oi 
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pilgrims  is  here  by  way  of  Egypt  to  Syria,  as  it  is  in 
Ik  case  of  Fidelia,  another  French  monk  of  the  Order. 
Ill  the  narrative  under  the  name  of  Frotmond,  another 
Brctoa  monk,  keen  interest  in  the  monks  of  the 
Tliebaid  and  in  St,  Cyprian  of  Carthage  is  again 
eliown.  This  wandering  is  a  penance ;  and  the  stern 
occupier  of  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter  at  this  time  is  said  to 
have  been  a  Benedict. 

In  the  next  age — that  of  the  obscure  and  incredible 
}xir  excellence — the  incredible  Gerbert,  or  Sylvester  II., 
iflsaid  to  have  made  the  pilgiimage.  The  tale  of  the 
Cmaade  under  the  instigation  of  Peter  the  Hermit  of 
Amieus follows;  and  in  the  wake  of  the  crusaders  another 
Auglo-Saxou,  "  Saewulf,"  is  supposed  to  make  the  pil- 
grimage. This  writer  is  a  masked  Benedictine, 
Vouched  for  by  another  masked  Benedictine,  viz., 
"  William  of  Malmesbury."  The  nan-ative  is  made  to  fit 
in  generally  with  the  system  of  Norman  fables,  but  the 
nwiik  dates  by  the  annual  feasts,  and  not  by  the  years 
from  the  Incarnation.  The  story  of  "  Sigurd  the 
t-'niM*ler  "  is  vouched  for  by  a  Benedictine  under  the 
ninsk  of  "  William  of  Tyre."  But  not  one  of  these  monks 
»i»  writing  until  far  on  in  the  Revival ;  nor  could  any 
'^iisiderable  body  of  readers  have  been  found  for  their 
tales  until  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  accordance  with  their  system,  Franciscan  and 
I'l'ininican  pilgrims  are  allowed  to  appear  on  the  scene 
■luring  the  thirteenth  century.  Marco  Polo  is  also  pro- 
liiptically  placed  in  the  same  age,  although  his  work  did 
Dot  long  precede  the  discovery  of  the  Western  Con- 
'inenK  And  so  at  last  we  arrive  at  Maundeville,  whose 
place  ia  given  as  St.  Albans,  and  whose  time  is  stated  to 
niive  been  the  brilliant  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  ; 
''It  whose   work   only  began  to  be  known   and  read 
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during  the  sixteenth  ecntnry.  The  book  is  in  great 
part  a  compilation  from  preceding  writers,  and  was 
probably  written  in  French  late  in  the  fifteenth  or  in 
the  beginning  of  the  nest  century. 

These  works,  then,  originally  inspired  by  the  Bene- 
dictines, and  all  of  them  written  by  clergymen,  may  be 
used  to  reflect  a  certain  amount  of  light  upon  the 
condition  of  tliought  and  knowledge  in  the  West  con- 
cerning the  East,  at  a  time  when  in  the  East  itself  there 
was  but  the  faintest  acquaintance  with  the  military  or 
religious  orders  in  Europe.  They  show  that  a  dream- 
geography  of  Syria  and  the  Orient  lias  been  made  out 
irom  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  that  the  moukisb 
travellers,  in  constant  correspondence  with  one  another 
through  all  the  principal  mouasteriea,  are  going  to  the 
East  in  order  to  verify  their  dreams  and  establisli 
them  as  a  system.     A  few  examples  may  be  given. 

They  believe  that  the  Holy  City  was  the  centre  of 
the  earth  ;    and  pretend  to  have  seen  a  column  in  the 
middle  of  the  city  which  cast  no  shadow  at  noou  of 
the  summer  solstice.     Thus  the  verse,  Psalm  Isxiv.  ii,    1 
was  verified.     They  can  find  the  cave  in  which  the  Lord 
was  bom,  and  the  desert  of  Quamntauia,  where  he  ft'as 
tempted.     They  find  a  monastery  and  three  church» 
on  Mount  Tabor,  in  accord  with  the  prediction  of  St- 
Peter  ;  because  it  is  the  same  fraternity  who  wrote  th^ 
legend  and  built  the  churches.     The  Colossians,  to  whoCD 
St.  Paul  wrote,  are  found  in  the  people  of  Rhodes,  where 
the    Colossus   stood.     So    "  Saewulf."     They  strove  ** 
turn  the  mosque  of  Omar  into  the  Temple  of  Solomoxi, 
near  whicli  is  an  oratory  with  the  cradle  of  Christ,  1**^ 
bath,  and  the  bed  of  the  Virgin  Mary.     They  cau  Ai^' 
cover  the  place  wliere   the  Apostles  made  the  Cre^** 
They   think  of  Galilee    as  a  chapel    where   the   L^^J 
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appeared  after  his  Resurrection ;  aud  the  Apostles  were 
called  GalileanB  because  they  often  rested  there.  There 
is,  however,  a  great  city  of  Galilee  Ijy  Mouut  Tabor. 
In  the  architectural  sense  it  was  Id  the  Gulilee  of  Mount 
Siou  that  Jesus  appeared.  They  find  at  Caua  no  building 
but  the  monastery  of  St.  Archltrictiu,  having  turned  the 
general  into  a  proper  name. 

Maundcville  clearly  shows  in  hi»  Prologue,  which 
may  usefully  be  compared  -with  other  ecclesiastical 
prologae.s,  that  a  pilgrim  should  not  go  to  the  Holy 
Land  without  having  his  luind  thoroughly  possessed 
by  the  theological  poem  of  the  Church  :  which  teaches 
that  it  was  hallowed  by  the  precious  Body  and  Blood 
ol  Christ.  You  must  go  thither  prepared  to  find  the 
best  and  most  virtuous  laud  of  all  the  world,  its  heart 
and  middle,  for  the  philosopher  says  that  "  The  virtue 
of  things  is  iu  the  middle."  We  arc  further  informed 
that  the  land  was  left  to  us  as  a  legacy  by  Christ,  and 
that  we  are  bound  to  claim  our  heritage  and  drive  out 
llie  heathen  and  unbelieving  men. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  criticize  at  length  the  tales 

in  this  curious  book,  which  is  perhaps  tolerably  well 

knovfu;    but   it    may   be    noticed    iu   passing  that  the 

*riter  is  in  his  way  a  good  commentator  on  the  legends 

of  the  Church,  both  canonical  and  extra- eanouical.     In  a 

■wrious  passage  he  witnesses  to  tlie  priority  of  the  vulgar 

Testament    over    other   versions.      In  the  tomb 

^8l  John  at  Ephesus  (he  aays)  there  is  naught  but 

'"^Qna,  which  is  called  augels'  meat,  for  his  body  was 

^islated  into  Paradise.     "And  you  shall  understand 

Uiat  St_  John  caused  his  grave  to  be  made  there  in  his 

^^»  aud  laid  himself  therein  all  alive  ;  and  therefore,  some 

^*^   flay  that  lie  did  not  die,  but  that  lie  rests  there  till 

^^    Uay  of  doom.     ^Vnd  iu  truth  there  is  a  great  mai'vel, 
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for  men  may  see  there  the  earth  of  the  tomb  mirny 
times  openly  stir  and  move,  as  though  there  were  hving 
things  midcr."  The  legend  with  which  the  monk  was 
acquainted  Wiis  that  the  Lord  (John  xxi.  22,  23)  lioil 
said  to  St.  Peter  concerning  the  beloved  disciple,  "  I  will 
tliat  lie  ruraain  till  I  come,"  aa  we  read  in  the  Vulgate. 

The  pdgrim  finds  near  Cairo  the  Seven  Wells  wbicii 
our  Lord  made  with  one  of  his  feet  when  he  played 
with  other  children.  The  pyramids  are,  Jis  usual,  aill(;d 
the  Barns  of  Joseph.  At  Sinai  the  burning  lamps  in 
the  church  of  St.  Catherine  are  supplied  by  the  birds  of 
the  land,  which  fly  annually  thither  with  olive  bi-auches 
in  their  beaks,  so  teaching  men  to  seek  and  worship  tliit 
glorious  Virgin.  And  behind  the  altar  is  the  place 
where  Mosea  saw  our  Lord  God  in  a  burniug  bush. 
There  is,  as  usual,  no  perapective  in  these  representa- 
tions. 

In  spite  of  the  denuiiciations  of  pagans  or  infidcli 
in  the  Prologue,  "  Maundeville  "  is  a  good  witness, 
in  spite  of  himself,  to  the  fact  that  the  Moslems  art! 
older  than  the  Christians  in  the  religious  tradition.  It  i& 
they  who  guard  with  jealous  reverence  the  tombs  of  the 
patriarchs  at  Hebrou,  and  who  suffer  no  Christians  t*) 
enter  therein  unless  by  the  special  grace  of  the  Sultan, 
It  is  they  (be  says)  who  hold  Cliristians  and  Jews  to  be 
doo^,  and  say  they  should  not  enter  so  holy  a  plact 
But  no  desire  is  shown  to  ascertain  what  was  tbe 
genuine  Moslem  tradition.  On  the  contrary,  in  bis 
chapter  on  the  Koran,  the  legend  of  Mariam,  Gabriel, 
and  Isa  is  made,  as  usual,  falsely  to  appear  a  corruption 
of  tbe  Christian  legend,  instead  of  its  earlier  form. 

Yet  in  his  desire  to  pass  an  edifying  satire  upon  the 
morality  of  the  West,  he  offers  a  high  tribute  t^   the 
^Itnre  of  the  Moslems.     He  finds  that  the  Sultan  of 
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Egypt  is  versed  in  French,  the  current  medium  of  com- 
flianication,  and  that  he  with  his  court  are  more  civilized 
and  religious  than  the  Christians.  "  The  Saracens  ben 
good  and  faithfuL  For  they  keepen  entirely  the  com- 
mandment of  the  holy  book  Alcoran,  that  God  sent 
them  by  his  messenger  Mahomet ;  to  the  which,  as  they 
sayen,  St.  Grabriel,  the  angel,  oftentime  told  the  will 
of  God."  *  One  might  imagine  that  Maundeville  was 
cured  by  his  travels  and  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
Mohammedans  of  the  prejudices  of  his  education  against 
the  followers  of  "  Saint  Mahoun."  He  seems  to  have 
anticipated  the  thought  of  John  Bunyan,  **  that  the 
Turks  had  as  good  Scriptures  to  prove  the  Mahomet 
the  Saviour,  as  we  have  to  prove  our  Jesus  is." 

But  it  is  not  from  Maundeville  that  we  are  to  expect 
a  purely  matter-of-fact  account  of  the  lands  he  visited, 
and  the  humanity  he  observed.  He  knew — we  may 
suppose — that  he  was  desired  to  bring  back  confirmation 
of  the  tales  he  had  learned  in  boyhood  in  the  cloister 
of  St  Albans,  and  that  if  he  denied  their  veracity 
lie  would  be  laughed  to  scorn  and  treated  as  an  infidel 
Ijy  men  who  had  never  crossed  the  Channel.  So  he 
tumours  his  readers  with  the  tale  of  Gog  and  Magog, 
^th  the  tale  of  the  Tailless  men,  and  of  the  Madagascar 
bird  which  could  carry  elephants  through  the  air.  He 
prattles  of  the  isle  Mistorak,  near  the  river  Phison,  of 
the  Vale  which  is  full  of  devils  who  guard  treasures 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  strangle  the  intruding  robber. 

Maundeville  does  not  hesitate  to  assure  us  that  he 
entered  this  Vale  Perilous,  one  of  a  party  of  fourteen, 
^ong  whom  were  two  Fransciscan  friars  of  Lombardy. 
The  whole  party  were  shriven  and  houseld,  marked 
^ith  the  sign  of  the  Holy  Cross,  but  only  nine  returned. 

*  See  a  parallel  account  in  the  Benedictine  <'  Roger  of  Wendover." 
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In  I  roue  .  »t  .ievout  piety  the  traveller  proceeds  to 
i<  irj-  it^  TT^^wevi  :i  multitude  of  dead  bodies  lyin 
u.-  *  u^.  ic-  i  raeni  had  l)een  a  great  battle ;  Vet 
;rii.i(:r  ucHiir.'-i  :u  ■)e  ^hole  and  incorrupt.  Manyi 
..:usa-ii.uj-.uf  iii::'ir  je  ^[ivL'n  frooi  this  work  of  the  i 
jnahiliir  o:  lu^a  21  j?menil  to  observe  and  n^portei 
.»n  iibv.ijVj&I  :j:  T»;iir.L-ai  ^jfeojiTaphy,  or  of  the  inab 
"i  listeners  ::■  irei-  riiera.  had  they  ventured  too  fa 
:Lj  path  of  ci-rjzj;!!  feline. 

^\irh  Mizzli-^JIe  may  be  eontrasted  the  tni 
7-  j^z-  ^-^-^^  ^-'  •*  Franciisean  friar,  and  date( 
,-o*T  1- :^ccr.  thr  sizif  1^.  Ir  i;?  to  be  found  in  Hcai 
:  ••■*'.--««.-.  .:o^ei:rl:-5-  ji  viin  does  the  reader  exi 
a  Prdf^::::-  ::  :i«j  ^jcate  of  the  Mediterrat 
..:  I  :■:  :Le  Eis:  fr:zi  liiii?  rnolish  treatise.  Ther 
..:■.  .1'  :?ur.l  i*>:::e  izL  tIi^jj.  zjji  iriar  imd  his  compan: 
■  ::j.  ;ii  rcrir  »i rczij.  '^~:1  in-soLence  and  reproaches  1 
.  -"-v.:  ;:  AI:>l:z::?.  ~-i:  -'^";7«-:ir  :<•  hav..*  treated  tl 
■.■..'.!..>  'v::!:  ::.  ::    .:v:_:-- tL.l::  :;iev  dosorvod.    ' 

•  r  .'. '..^,<  u-i  "".rL  ^.■.:"l;--i   ::::r.iL':cJ  from  the  Kui 
.     I  ■  ,:  ,;■:":     .-ri^r'^L.   v.:;:  :!■:  <i:ii:vjri«;o.  ^'Thussi 

•  ;•       .  f.       -■       .*         '  ■        ./•*■/•  .  ^  tC'fnefC    Ii 

v'       •    ^  •  \     V'.::-u::l:.-:  :?oL:!.Lr. -v^o  Lived  amonir 

^i  * ' :  ^;:■>    'n:    vi^i    '.r^.v:..:    .ic?   :i    brother.    ] 

-   ::'::.  :--:-::i:::ly  .::  :::  v r-j violin  epoch,  co: 

.    ^    ^^  .'•< <x    .-.T  "^.w:    :..t:-   -Kriiilzzed  to  ascert 

.     ■     ■•     .  ■.  '      ■.  :r.:.  .:■.>:.:- -.'lu  ^'.oijriphy  oi  theEa 

: ,,    ......  ,...^  u*:k»'-.vn  :::  our  >iohook 

-••.  :.:.  <^iy—^  0:  r^io  Boriodictiu 

^•■■■u'":y;  -    <  :i:.j  o:b.r  oyo  of  Histoi 

\\i'\     •\     •■::     ..     y_:C    ^''.OLTr.u.Lv.  a  rx 

n»r\-s>.  v..-.      V.:*s^-:j;  :v  'roronio;?   iuJistin 

v,  .i'v;  .:.i..>  ,."  :::::..  u:a'.-  Lc  uiioercaijLi.    B 
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places  remain,  the  earth  is  firm,  and  whoso  proves 
himself  incapable  of  seeing  and  describing  the  earth  on 
which  he  dwells,  is  disqualified  for  the  task  of  writing 
History.  I  propose  to  offer  a  few  remarkable  illustra- 
tions of  the  monastic  geography ;  from  which  it  will 
appear  that  the  monks  formed  a  Theological  Geography 
which  concealed  the  earth  from  their  disciples,  and 
actually  excluded  the  possibility  of  genuine  knowledge 
wherever  it  was  taught. 

There  is  a  coloured  map  which  came  into  the 
possession  of  Sir  £obert  Cotton,  and  is  to  be  seen  in 
his  library  in  the  British  Museum.  I  should  remind 
the  reader  that  Cotton  was  a  mere  collector  of  no 
critical  ability.  Neither  he  nor  John  Selden,  who  was 
in  a  Umited  sense  a  critic,  ever  thought  of  inquiring 
into  the  authenticity  of  the  mass  of  the  MSS.  offered  to 
them.  They  had  the  antiquar/s  passion,  and  they 
were  constantly  imposed  upon  by  mock  antiquities,  the 
stock-in-trade  of  many  an  author  and  a  bookseller  in 
those  times.  The  map  in  question,  for  example,  has 
been  assigned  to  the  tenth  century,  which  is  an  im- 
possibiUty.  It  may  have  been  contrived  during  the 
Revival  of  Learning ;  but  in  fact  we  know  nothing 
of  its  history  before  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
Cotton. 

The  earth  is  conceived  as  nearly  quadrangular  in 
shape.  The  spectator  is  supposed  to  be  standing  at 
the  western  limit,  where  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  are 
Daarked  as  a  pair  of  gigantic  objects.  Our  island  is 
ivided  into  districts  named  Canri,  Britannia,  Marin- 
pergis,  Lundonia,  Wintonia,  Cantia.  The  Land  s  End 
projects  nearly  as  far  west  as  Hibernia.  North  of 
Hibemia  lies  another  large  island,  marked  Tyleri.  More 
than  twenty  islands  lie  to  the  north  of  Scotland. 
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LLSicaii  :f  iTiZf'jz  -m-z  ±i?i  Soi  Brrdas  on  the  map; 
r:  :c  '^?*  Illz?!  :c  lif  -jZZ^z  side  of  a  mountain- 
:r.L."~  li-i  E^iri^iiLiiii  iJi'i  Isysir  'a  Anteiior.  To  the  south 
: :  S- 1  BcjZLJLs^  iht  JLzt  ir=  =.irk-e*i.  and  in  the  Lombaidj 
jLiiz-  V-rjri-LA :  =ccii  ::  il-f  Ar«rc.zin«  are  marked,  vitb- 
»:-!   iLJJii-is.   it:    liTT-r   ^iif:^.   r-K^xunablv   Borne  and 

TL-r  M-fiinemjiTiz.  is  ^»^::*^^ivcd  as  a  vast  estuary, 
..^rijT.iel  TFiti  i5li::-i5.  lirrr  ind  smalL  One  of  these, 
s  Lzi^pr  ^iT-i^Lir-^i  lizi'i  «S:c£:v\  liis  a  little  to  the  east 
of  the  Fillir^  •::  Herjii-e:?-  An:«:a  is  represented  as  bat 
a  shallow  irso:  -:•:  land :  in  the  south  there  is  a  huge 
rver.  :o  rhe  si:cih  o:  which  again  aie  marked  the 
mocsror?,  C:inoofpha!es. 

The  ^>iXApher  places  Island  (Iceland)  in  the 
north  of  Europe.  The  mainland  opposite  is  distributed 
between  Scirhia.  Balirara.  Deira  nbi  et  Gothea,  Sleooe, 
Nenjiia,  KoorL  South  of  these  parts  occurs  a  great 
Maiik  :  rLen  conie  Tracia,  ihe  Huns,  Paunonia,  Dal- 
matia,  Histioa. 

Tbo  g:ue  of  Consraiirinople  is  marked  with  fiiir  accu- 
t.  :> ::-...-  ra.. V.  and  v^rv  far  to  the  south  of  it  flows  the 
of  .Au  on^.n.  D-^ui^^^     Atheus  is  marked  ;  far  to  the  west 

of  it  Attica,  and  Macedonia  to  the  south  of  Attica. 
Opposite  Attica  to  the  east  lies  the  mainland  Troia; 
and  north  of  Troia,  Ephesus,  Asia  Minor,  Cilicia,  and 
Tharso  Cilicia.  North  of  the  Black  Sea  are  marked 
Majotides  Paludes.  In  the  extreme  north,  to  the 
west  of  the  Caspian,  which  is  figured  ;is  an  estuaiT,  H^ 
the  Griphi,  the  Turks,  Gog  and  Magog,  and  Swane, 
and  then  the  Colchians  and  Albanians. 

Tlio  Armenian  mountains  arc  marked,  and  upoa 
Ark  of  N<,e,    them  the  monk  sees  resting  the  huge  Ark  of 


tin*.  I<l<'.al  x" 

iSoe. 
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An  immense  tract  of  land  is  occupied  by  the  tribes 
)f  Israel,  from  Zabolon,  near  Cilien,  on  the  north,  to 
^exandria  on  the  south,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Euphrates.  This  part  of  the  map  is  perhaps  the 
most  instructive ;  for  it  shows  how  occupation  with 
the  Bible  and  with  an  imaginary  history  of  the  Jews 
had  fixed  in  men's  minds  an  utterly  absurd  geography. 
Eierasalem  and  Bethlaem  are  marked  as  cities ; 
Hiericho  as  a  district  adjacent  to  Asser. 

Babilonia  is  marked  between  the  two  great  rivers ; 
and  beyond,  in  the  far  East,  Mesopotamia,  Chaldea, 
Amonia,  Egiptus  Superior ;  still  further  east,  Aracasin, 
Siria,  Pisidia,  Mount  Sina,  Arabin,  Arabia  Deserta, 
Media,  India.  In  the  north-east  comer  of  the "  map 
Boreas  is  marked;  the  figure  of  a  lion  is  drawn,  and 
the  statement  is  made,  Hie  abundant  hones. 

More  than  half  the  whole  area  of  the  world  is  in  the 
map  assigned  to  the  Orient,  eastward  of  Constantinople 
and  of  Alexandria.  Such  was  the  system  of  the 
medisBval  map-makers.  Asia  must  equal  in  area 
Europe  and  Africa. 

Hie  Hereford  Map  of  the  World — a  facsimile  of 
vhich  stands  in  the  King's  Library  of  the  T^e  Hereford 
British  Museum — bears  the  name  of  Richard  wheeiMap 

J  of  the  W  orid. 

de  Haldingham,  prebendary  of  Hereford,  and 
^  said  to  have  been  drawn  about  the  end  of  the 
Airteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  Boston  of  Bury,  though  he 
'^es  Hereford  Cathedral  among  his  literary  centres, 
^ys  nothing  of  Haldingham.  The  date  of  the  map  is 
^certain ;  but  probably  enough  it  represents  the  state 
^f  geographical  knowledge,  or  rather  fancy,  during  the 
ifteenth  century.  The  map  illustrates  the  monkish 
labit  of  surveying  the  world   through  a  poetical   and 
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theological  modiuui.  He  finds,  or  believes  himself  to 
find,  a  geographical  theory  in  the  Bible,  which  he  then 
proceed?,  without  examination  of  the  facts,  to  embody 
in  a  map. 

He  finds  Jerusalem  described  as  set  in  the  midst 
of  the  nations  as  the  navel  of  the  earth.*  Whether 
the  Hebrew  jx>ets  were  thinking  of  a  city  or  merely 
of  a  eoramunity  when  they  so  sing  of  "  Jerusalem,"  he 
does  not  pause  to  inquire.  It  is  a  fixed  idea  with 
him  that  the  Holv  Place  must  be  the  centre  of  a  circle. 
He  draws  the  earth,  therefore,  as  a  circle,  and  plants 
Jerusalem  in  the  centre.  It  is  orthodox  Benedictine 
gei>5rnipln\  fs^metioned  by  the  writers  who  assume  the 
names  of  "  St.  Isidore  and  Rabanus  Maurus."  f  Theory 
re^iuire^  that  Asia  shall  comprise  one  half  of  the 
world,  Invause  it  is  the  inheritance  of  Shcm,  the  first- 
Ix'^rn  of  Xoe,  Europe  and  Africa  must  be  regarded  as 
soivmue  iHMUinonts,  on  the  ground  that  Ham  and  Japhet 
had  the  so|\\ra:o  dominions. J 

I:  i<  jvrhajvi  only  in  our  day  that  the  notion  of  an 
;u:u;\l  ra:r»vli>e,  iho  aKxlo  of  our  first  parents,  some- 
\vhor\^  in  :he  Oriou:  is  Ivginning  to  die  out.  In  the 
t::':oori:!i  oov.tury  i:  w;is  a  necessity  of  thought,  and 
::  Mvl\\Mv  vvour^ixl  to  none  to  doubt  its  existence, 
uv.!on>  ::  wort^  iv.on  who  had  travelled  to  the  East, 
nv^:  :c,;v:r.i:  ::uir  ooiv.mv^n  sense  behind  them.  The 
rsv  uvlo-Isivlv^r\^  x\v>  :V.a:  Paradise  is  surrounded  on 
.;!;  >:vus  Vv  a  wall  o:  nrw  so  that  the  flame  all  but 
.^  :u\^»Vvr.,  av.vl  G-.rv.iik-  of  Tilburv  echoes  the 


-:.r./v.u  V.:.      VV.^  t:-:rv  w:^'/.  :>  vl::^:oreJ  on  the  Hereford 
^      »      »       »  •  • 

*    V-/v.  V.  ;.  WW..'.    :  :  ;    ;X  ".W^  ■ . 


a  material   Parodi* 


r 
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$tli  river  founts — in  the  ignorance  of  the  poetical 
jdgin  of  the  Arabian  and  Jewish  legontla — waa  (they 
j^)  impressed  on  the  mind  of  Columbus,  he  thought 
be  flood  of  the  River  Orinoco,  in  the  Gulf  of  Paria, 
inst  be  the  Fount  of  Paradise.* 

I  We  find  figured  in  thia  map,  also  as  objects  of 
piBuous  perception,  the  Ark  of  Noah,  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  the  Barns  of  Joseph.  The  Red  Sea  is  painted 
pmilion,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  intended 
B  inilicnte  the  passage  of  the  Israelites.  Their  wandcr- 
llgs  are  also  shown.  To  the  east  of  Jerusalem  the 
wnciiixion  is  depicted,  Bethlehem  is  marlied  by  a 
pdle:  details  for  which  the  monks  never  had  any 
ktiiority  than  the  Old  Testament,  out  of  which  they 
prneil  to  construct  the  details  of  the  Nativity  and 
be  Passion  in  the  New. 

t  The  Church  centres  in  the  West  which  appear  to 
k  most  attractive  to  the  monkish  imagination  are  the 
pmple  of  St  James  at  Corapostella,  and  the  see  of 
ft.  Augustine  at  Hippo.  In  Numidia  the  saint  himself 
I  figured  under  a  canopy.  Hard  by,  Aqua)  Tibilitanrc, 
■mtioaed  in  writings  ascribed  to  the  saint,  is 
prQrred.f  It  may  with  confidence  be  asserted  that 
fclher  the  saint  nor  his  writings  could  have  been 
pard  of  until  late  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  in 
pe  "  De  Civitate  Dei  "  J  that  a  passage  occurs  about 
pooMteries  which  shows  a  similar  state  of  the  imagina- 
ion  to  that  revealed  by  the  Hereford  map. 
I'    Mediffival  students   had    evidently  that  keen  relish 

I  *  "Ufp/'by  W.  Irving,  Bk.X.,  cap.  4;  Baring-Gould's  "Curious  Myths," 
B-  ^o-^66.     I  »m  indebted  Tor  thesic  rererencca  to  the  Essay  uo  MediierHl 
l^^iv  Id  illuBtration  of  the  noreford  Mappa  Mundi,  by  the  Sev.  W.  L. 
■iu^tbe  Ber.  E.  W.  Philloll.     1873. 
HBK"tl3i  "  C.  D.,"  sxii,  8. 
I^^^.,'  xTi.  9. 
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for  monstrosities  which  the  vulgar  still  evince,     A 
iwiefin        number    of    them    are    figured    on    differei 
monBtinsities.  pyj.(;g  ^f  (-^jg  ^^^p — objects,  as  repeated  stat 
ments  show,  of  the  most  undoubting  faith.     The  mf 
sensation  of  wonder  is  coveted  by  all ;    and   to  powt 
furnished   minds    it    seems  to  supply  the  place  of 
nobler  intellectual  pleasures.      But  it  would  bardlj 
possible  at  the  present  day  to  amuse  the  most  rustll 
audience  with  pictures  or  descriptions  of  men  with  e' 
in  the  shoulders,   or    feet    which    Eierve    as   sunshadi 
of  centaurs,  mermaids,  or  the  pelican  which  feeds 
young  with  her  own  blood.     The  monks,  however,  mi 
it  their  business  to  stimulate  the  appetite  for  marvels 
all  kinds,  because  their  object  was  to  produce  the  cl 
like,  weak,  and  all-believing  state  of  mind  in  their 
eiples.     Nay,  the  mass  of  them,  unreading,  unthinkil 
immured  in  the  cloister,  and  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  ^ 
great  world,  can  have  been  little  better  than  overgroffK 
children  themselves.     Fingunt  siinul  creduntque.  \ 

The  study  of  the  Medieval  maps  in  the  valuable  cm 
lections  of  Joraard,  Santarem,  and  others  teaches  man 
a  lesson,  and  dispels  many  an  illusion  from  the  iniw 
in  respect  to  the  Medifevalists.  These  men  were  neveC 
fit  to  write  History  in  any  worthy  sense  of  the  woi 
They  who  delight  in  causing  their  audience  to  ga| 
and  stare  at  the  strange  and  marvellous  arc  not 
men  to  be  eager  for  the  facts,  and  to  be  zealous  fed 
accuracy  in  the  relation  of  them.  Men  so  absokt^ 
possessed  by  a  theory  about  a  Book  which  they  raw 
in  the  Cell  had  no  need,  as  they  thought,  to  travd 
to  distant  countries  that  they  might  inspect  their  actDil 
condition.  In  any  monastery  of  the  West  the  monb 
might  sit  down  and  draw  such  a  map  as  that  t>f 
Hereford,  and  some  others  which  resemble  it  in  thftJ 
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general  idea.  He  would  pronounce  his  work  to  bu 
true  aud  correct,  because  it  wjis  based  upou  the  Bible 
Hf  would  never  think  of  sendiag  to  iDijuire  of  the 
Ar.il)ian  geographers,  who  began  to  busy  themselves 
with  the  science  in  the  thirteenth  ceutuiy.  Yet  it 
Was  ibeu,  and  it  ia  still,  the  Arabians  who  alone  know 
the  geography  of  Syria. 

it  is  not  the  fact  that  the  monks  were  praise- 
worthy seekeiB  for  geographical  truth,  whose  Geofcrnphy 
Wunders  were  thoae  of  an  iguoraut  age,  "'^''ehi*- 
They  deliberately  set  their  faces  against  the  truth  in 
this  as  in  other  branches  of  science ;  and  to  this  day 
many  of  their  grave  errors  have  remained  uncorrected. 
Gcogniphy  is  no  part  of  Theology,  but  they  treated 
a  a  deduction  from  Biblical  sayings,  and  en- 
deavoured to  fix  an  opinion  on  Christians  about  the 
world,  which  was  to  be  fixed  and  unalterable. 

In  the  "  Library  "  of  Photius — a  compilation  of  not 
ewlicr  date  than  the  fifteenth  century — we  christian 
find  the  bare  designs  of  a  Christian  Topo-  'f''P"e"p''y- 
graphy  sketched  out.*  It  has  been  executed  by  a 
nwak  of  the  Order  of  St.  Basil,  who  writes  under 
the  high-8oundiug  name  of  "  Cosmas  Indieopleustca," 
and  who  pretends  that  he  lived — according  to  the 
wual  device  of  his  Order — about  1000  years  befure 
Iiw  actual  time.  In  his  Christian  Topography  he 
*Iopl8  a  truly  pious  and  theological  tone  and  method. 
He  las  no  notion  of  visiting  places,  and  of  describing 
""^m  to  his  readers.  No !  Topography  is  a  branch 
*f  Theology,  and  may  be  proved  by  demonstrationa 
derived  from  the  divine  Scripture ;  nor  may  Christians 
*^ld  such  Topography  in  doubt. 

Yet   there  are  those  who  deaire  to   be   Christian.s, 

■  Cod.  36,  ou  lite  "  Book  of  Christians." 
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while  tbey  follow  the  doctrine  of  "  them  that  are 
Tbe  world  without."  They  think  and  opioe  that  tlie 
nnt  a  sphere,  ije^ven  is  sphedcal  in  shape.  He  proves 
both  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  that  this 
Ib  not  true,  and  consequently  that  be  who  holds  to 
the  opinion  in  question  cannot  be  a  ChriatiaD.  He 
discusses  at  great  length  the  Tabernacle  which  is  au 
Image  of  the  world ;  and  proceeds  to  describe  the  great- 
nesa  of  the  sun,  the  duration  of  the  heavens,  the  course 
of  the  stars.  Passages  from  the  Greek  Fathers  in  support 
of  hifl  propositions  follow. 

We  then  proceed  to  the  description  of  the  Indian 
indiin  animals :  the  Rhinoceros,  the  Taurelaphua,  the 
"""*''■  Camelopard,  and  many  others.  The  monk 
says  of  the  Unicorn  that  he  could  not  see  a  specimen 
of  it,  but  be  had  seen  four  bronze  statues  of  it  in 
Ethiopia  at  the  king's  palace.  It  is  a  terrible  beast,  all 
its  strength  being  in  its  horn.  When  pursued,  it  will 
cast  itself  headlong,  turning  so  as  to  receive  the  whole 
impetus  and  thrust  upon  the  born,  and  so  escape  unhurt 
It  appejirs  that  the  monk  has  had  his  fancy  set  on  fire 
by  the  passages  in  the  Psidms  relating  to  the  Uniconi, 
■which  he  cites,  sxi.  22  ;  xxviii.  6  {Vulgate  version). 

In  the  map  of  the  Cotton  Library,  above  deacribdi 
^^^  j^i^  a  large  island  is  figured  on  the  extreme  east 
nfT«pro-  called  Taprobane.*  Our  monk  favours  us 
with  a  description  of  this  island.  The  stone 
Hyacinthus  is  found  there ;  and  two  kings  bear  rule, 
mutually  hostile,  one  of  whom  holds  the  region  of  the 
Hyacinth,  the  other  the  remaining  part  of  the  ialaiii 
There  is  a  Church  of  Christ  consisting  of  Persiiin 
immigrants  to  whom  a  priest,  ordained  in  Persia,  «i* 
sent,  also  a  deacon.  Our  monk  regards  Sina,  with  ^s 
'  Millon  uames  this  iBle,  "  i'.  R.,"  iv.  75. 
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anthorof  the  map,  as  a  place  on  the  adjacent  mainland  ; 
aud  fills  nine  paragraphs  with  nonsense  about  the  island 
in  the  midst  of  India.  In  Christian  Topography  India 
is  to  be  identified  with  the  Euilat  of  the  Vulgate  Bible 
[Gen.  iL  10,  12). 

It  seems  almost  impossible  to  acquit  the  Christian 
»pographer  of  wilful  mendacity  when  he  insists,  in  a 
leparate  book  of  his  treatise,  that  many  writers  of 
*  them  that  are  without "  have  borne  testimony  to  the 
mtiquity  of  the  Divine  Scriptures  by  Moses  and  the 
Prophets.  He  culminates  with  the  bold  assertion  that 
ihe  Greeks  seem  to  have  learned  Letters  latest  of  all, 
md  retain  a  more  deeply  rooted  disbelief  towards  the 
Scriptures.  We  may  understand  what  he  means  if  we 
rappose  that  he  writes  in  an  Italian  cloister — possibly  at 
Florence — conscious  of  the  Revival  of  Greek  Letters  and 
orreek  intelligence  in  that  city. 

The  figures  attached  to  this  work  enable  us  to  enter 
into  the  imaginations  of  the  Christian  topo-  cosmo- 
?apher,  and  of  the  Confederacy  to  which  he  ^^p^^- 
belongs.  The  monks  thought  of  the  earth  as  if  it  were  a 
pavement,  and  shut  in  on  every  side  by  walls,  which 
fose  to  an  immense  height,  and  then  assumed  the  form 
of  an  arch  or  roof  Below  the  roof  was  placed  the  Fir- 
mament ;  below  which,  again,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
^ere  believed  to  move.  A  conical  mountain  of  immense 
height  rose  in  the  northern  part  of  the  earth.  When 
Ae  sun,  pursuing  his  circular  course  above  the  earth,  was 
l^hind  the  mountain,  night  fell  on  the  inhabitants  of 
lie  world  ;  it  became  day  when  the  sun  shone  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  mountain.  So  with  the  moon  and 
'he  stars.  The  Christian  topographer  thinks  of  the 
^h  and  the  heaven  as  oblong  in  figure,  the  length  being 
!ouble  the  breadth.     The  ocean  surrounds  the  earth  ; 
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Jill  j^:n-  T.-iiiiLL  iLiiuuite  the  walk  uf 
±1  =zi'3  '^srr  liiat  on  the  east  adc 
Lit  -tj.  niar  vu*-  creaied:  there 
-  ji-3;-_-c  iron.  I'&radise.  our  firs 
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'^iieh  accounts  for 
^iAt  of  the  mouth 


.--  '/ir  ^r    riijuzi  izi-    ~i;ii:  -rij*    irork  ascribed  to 

'.  ^rn*^-  v-^  in^^TTi.  ::i=  Tir!£:r  ii5e:=f:t=^i  to  "Lactantius" 

:  - .  '  T.ijirviii't  '  ;*^:  :«r:aaitt  in:wi:.    These  writers 

:;    r^ulr-    libcuirr:    r»:ii'-u:c::z.ei    or  Ausustines- 

t:.v::.:r  -.  zj.ni  zz  '^k  ::1'iikii:  t iiSrisC'phers  to  ridicuk 

*•>-.:."-.  :.i  :7  7.:-  'i^i-:  '-i':  r-iri-  "'ri^s  r:-z::d,  and  thatthei« 

-. '. '  .'.•:-.*      *  Tlt  1  :i:_:.  :t  h-.,  means  worthy 

.*.:■.:.'   -^:    r   "11:   A :^:-r -  ' -       I:    followed,  in  the 

.  .     .:'  '.:-.   si^:-?    .:'  M^-zu^.o.,  slitiuor  iu  solemn 

......    ^..i:    '..l.n.i^    -i.ii    .:   :ir^:u.mnavigatiug  the 

.  .     .        i:.-    .. ,:    .1-7    t::.--.    ':u:    absurd.      Nor,  in 

.  ,  ..^  V-..  .:    .:   It-:--.  :::-:  :i.   '.iis*.;*  very  of  America, 

'  .'     .   ;.    ■/  -V,:.  .^  .:  :!-:  iirea:   .ontinents  of  the  AVest, 

.  .:..   "■ ^   ;;.--:/::  r^:u':l-.s.  ;vr-    theoretical   absurdities 

,;.    '■./.    ',r.uf/\'j7,  •opinion.  O'iually  with  the  discoveries 

II   t.li^-  f.'AwXfAiCj:.  of  America    be  not  an  absurdity, 

Kill  .1  \,v\.  t,\  t.ljf;  highest  interest,  signiticance,  aud  value, 

ili'n  i(.  rnu'.t  Im!  Jidmitted  that   our  Benedictine  cosmo* 

imm|»Imi  •.  ;ui(|   ^.n-oj^mphers  did  their  best  to  hinder  the 

Muiii  fi«r  i,r  XuM'TWAi.    It  ought  uevcr  to  have  existed 

'  l,.M  liirif.,  ••  1).  1.,"  iii.  24;  Aug.,  "  C.  D.,''  x\n.  9. 
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It  ill,  because  it  exists  to  put  an  end  to  a  theory, 
it  Boon  became  certain  that  the  earth  was  round,  that 
there  were  Antipodes  ;  aud  that  the  statement  "Jeru- 
salem is  the  navel  of  the  earth  "  was  devoid  of  meaning. 
The  truth  was  won,  in  spite  of  the  monks,  Ijy  meu 
*ho  were  led  by  a  divine  inspiration  which  the  monks 
never  knew — men  who  were  haunted  by  the  truth,  aud 
Were  loyal  to  the  instincts  which  led  them  in  its 
direction. 

The  English  clergymen,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  careful    description  of  the    Hereford  p.^ij  effect, 
Map,  remark  with  emphasis  on  the  evil  effects  jl^p'h^.i 
of  the  geographical  dogma  of  the  Greek  and  3"«"=' 
Latin  monks : — 

"Geography  was  henceforth  forced  into  the  mould  of  a  p§euJo- 

Rjty;  and  the  language  of  the  Bible,  au  interpreted  by  the 
^leoatne  the  teet  of  truth  in  regard  to  cosmology  :  soientifio 
ta  were  diaoouraged,  and  all  zeat  for  discovery  was  quenched 
innonncement  that  there  wait  little  or  nothing  to  discover : 
Id  »!iurt,  the  eoclesiaatical  view  impreaaed  the  stamp  of  finality 
n  geographical  scienoe,  and  both  writers  and  map-makent  fell 
fall*  >  narrow  groove,  to  which  they  adhered  until  they  ware  forced 
of  it  by  the  grand  diacoveriea  of  the  fifteenth  and  aiiteeiitb 
•fntnriea.  .  ,  ,  The  gpeoifie  fault  in  the  Medimval  map  wob  that  it 
Jerusalem  the  centre  of  the  habitable  leorld,  that  it  conse' 
VMly  fixed  the  fonn  and  the  limits  of  that  world,  ami  that  it 
">Keil  Unds  and  seas  into  spaces  that  were  not  adapted  to  their 
'nieform  or  size.  The  uee  of  parallels  and  meridians  was  aliso- 
WBly  iuoompatible  with  auch  a  system  of  map-drawing.  Hence 
W  distortion  of  outlines  and  the  gross  displacement  of  towns  and 
BntitrieH.  The  radical  defect  in  the  method  vitiated  the  nbolo 
bNtment  of  the  feubjeot.  ...  A  Mediioval  maj^a  mundt  mudt  to  11 
Mat  extent  be  regarded  as  an  Ututtrated  romance."  * 

I    These  words  strike  closer  to  the  mark  than  perhaps 
te  authors  themselves  intended.     Jerusalem,  TheidMi 
hether  on  a  map  or  in  a  legend,  becomes  the  ■'•""*'""• 

•  Bcvan  and  Phillott,  "  Medtav.  Oeog."  xii.  xii. 
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centre  of  Church  romance.  No  such  place  was  known 
before  the  old  Roman  times.  In  the  reign  of  Hadrian 
there  was  a  strong  place  in  Syria  known  after  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  as  Mlis,  Capitolina.  Not  a  coin,  not 
a  line  of  genuine  Hebrew  inscription  on  stone  or  pardi- 
ment  has  ever  been  discovered  to  bear  witness  to  the 
occupation  of  the  place  by  a  warlike  people  of  Hebrews 
or  Judsei.  The  Children  of  Israel — i.e.  the  Muslim—con- 
quered the  land  of  Syria  and  the  city  of  -^ia ;  and  they, 
with  slight  interruption,  have  been  its  masters  ever  since. 
They  call  the  city  the  Holy  Place  or  the  Holy  House ; 
and  their  right  to  do  so  has  never  been  successfoUf 
challenged.  The  legends  of  the  Muslim  concerning  the 
Holy  Place  are  to  be  found  in  the  Koran  and  in  the 
great  Chronicle  of  Tabari.  They  are  ignorant  of 
any  Jewish  occupation. 

It  is  not  the  least  probable  that  the  name  **  Jerusalem*' 
was  applied  to  the  Holy  Place  of  the  Muslim  in  Syria 
until  some  time  in  the  fifteenth  century.     It  is  not  the 
Jews  nor  the  Rabbins  who  are  responsible  for  that  appli' 
cation.     The  Biblical  and  the  Talmudical  writers  mean. 
hy  "  Jerusalem  "  an  ideal  city  wherein  the  tribes  are 
supposed  to  gather.     In  a  secondar}^  sense  the  term  may^ 
denote  any  Jewry  in  Spain,  in  South  Italy,  in  Holland 
or  France.*     The  passionate  love  and  pride  expressed 
towards  "  Zion  "  and  *'  Jerusalem  "  have  certainly  never 
been  generally  felt  towards  the  city  in  SjTia,  nor  indeei 
toward  any  city  of  whose  inhabitants  the  majority  are  nofc 
of  Jewish  blood.     About  the  beg'mning  of  the  thirteentb- 
century  it  seems  that  the  excitement  about  Syria  spread 
among  the  Rabbins,  and  we  hear  of  a  number  of  thoDC* 
following  the  fashion  of  pilgrimages.     But  if  the  word  ^ 
iibi  bene  ihi  patria  hold  good  for  the  Jew,  it  is  not  i 

♦  D.  W.  Marks,/*  Notre  Zion  c'est  la  France." 
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Byrin  that  he  has  ever  found  his  most  beloved  Jerusalem, 

OT  Ariel. 

It  remains  to  trace  the  designation  of  the  Holy  Place 
of  the  Muslim  in  Syria  as  Jerusalem  to  the  jp^,,,^^ 
primitive  Christians — that  is,  to  the  Bene-  ioc«ii"dby 
dietinea  with  their  Greek  allies,  and  to  them 
alone.  It  is  clear  that  they,  employing  their  usual 
Mtifiee  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Psalms  and  Prophets, 
liave  converted  the  Jerusalem  of  poetry  into  the  Jerusalem 
the  centre  of  a  geographical  system.  They  have  then — 
in  pursuance  of  the  same  method — fixed  the  theory 
that  the  word  of  the  Lord  must  go  forth,  the  Churcli 
wuat  take  her  rise,  from  that  place.  The  Church  is 
tmpersonatfid  in  her  ideal  Founder ;  and  all  the  events 
from  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem  to  the  Passion  at 
Golgotha  have  been  arranged  in  accordance  with  the 
«une  system  of  Biblical  d  priori,  of  prophetic  types  and 
PTStical  adumbrations. 

On  the  whole,  tliere  can  be  no  better  way  in  which 
to  enter  upon  the  study  of  Church  history  than  by  the 
eiainination  of  the  Hereford  Map.  It  yields  an  insight 
Dot  merely  into  the  habits  of  imagination  of  our  English 
nioiiks,  but  of  the  whole  ambitious  Order  to  which  they 
Wouged.  Their  eye  falls  with  interest  upon  Jerusalem 
hecause  the  place  is  symbolic  of  the  dogma  by  which 
they  rule,  but  still  more  upon  Rome,  which  Is  descTibcl 
**  "Head  of  the  world,"  and  as  holding  the  reins  of  the 
terreBtrial  orb.  But  the  map  is  a  geographical  and 
historical  invention  ;  and  little  gratitude  do  we  owe  our 
nrst  teachers  at  the  close  of  a  long  night  of  ignorance 
Ho  offered  ns  stones  instead  of  breiul,  and  barren, 
""gliting  theories  of  the  world  instead  of  the  facts 
"lUcli  kindle  imagination  and  inspiie  for  useful  ex- 
ertion. 


*r- 
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'     'U  I  ■]*'.  of  Ifi'lia  with  abundnuce  of  eold. 
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Tlie  Cheater  monk  has  a  cliapter  on  the  region  of 
daai,  ID  which  he  coiocidea  with  a  perfect  chorus  of  his 
der  who  have  discovered  this  imaginary  land  in  Syria, 
d  have  inserted  the  fable  of  its  having  been  made 
bntary  by  Pompey  the  Great  into  the  Latin  literature. 
it  too,  diatinguiffhes  a  celestial  and  a  terrestrial  Jeru- 
lem.  The  city  is  corruptly  called  by  the  poets  Solima, 
lich  name  the  Benedictines  have  inserted  into  many 
tin  poets.     He  repeats  the  fables  about  the  Dead  Sea. 

But  the  illustrations  need  not  be  pursued.  The 
mk  is  simply  oue  of  the  many  mouthpieces  of  the 
liodox  Benedictine  dogma  of  geograpliy.  It  provokes 
mile  when  we  find  some  English  scholars  denouncing 
'ii  heat  this  monk  ba  a  wicked  plagiary,  a  villainous 
ger,  who  had  vamped  the  Chronicle  of  his  brother 
Qedictine  of  C'hester,  Roger.  There  is  no  question  of 
gint«  where  there  is  no  question  of  originality.  They 
I  all  oljsequious  to  the  geographical  form  ofthedogmn, 

to  every  other  form,  theological,  historical,  pliysio- 
peal,  astronomical.  And  we  may  shrewdly  8usi>ect 
tt  the  dogma  of  geography  was  laid  down  about  the 
Qc  when  the  abbots  of  the  Southern  province  were 
OpeUed,  by  the  growing  curiosity  of  the  age,  to 
stir  themselves  for  the  education  of  their  young 
"iniii  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  But  let  us  correct 
IB  dogma  by  reference  to  the  Ambian,  Edrisi. 

We  are  forced  to  pause  before  using  the  work  ascribed 

Edrisi  as  evidence,  in  order  to  inquire  its  Ott^mphy 
>bable  date.  It  cannot  have  lieen  com-  '^^-^'"'■■ 
ed  in  the  twelfth  century,  as  the  eloquent  and  some- 
at  florid  Oriental  language  of  the  preface  intimates. 
e  principal  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris  is  dated 
K,  a  statement  equally  untrustworthy.  The  ideas, 
L  of  this  geography  may  be  fairly  considered  as 
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tlKK«  of  the  travelled  and  instructed  Moslems  who  viateJ 
IW  West  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

This  Edrisi  may  have  read  some  Christian  books,  tf 
nwy  have  listened  lo  some  oral  Christian  traditions.  He 
is  a  witness  to  the  fact  that  his  people  have  ever  reci^- 
nixed  the  famed  eitj-  of  Syria  which  the  Benedictines 
make  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  the  earth.  Its  proper 
name  is  El  Mocaddas,  the  Holy  Place  or  Sanetuarf  in 
the  Mohammedan  tradition.  But  Edrisi  writes  at  ;i  lims 
when,  owing  to  the  iiiflax  of  Christian  pilgrims  into 
Syria,  his  belief  hiis  been  partly  confused  by  listening 
to  the  tales.* 

The  two  principal  cities  of  Palestine  are  Ramleh  inJ 
Beit-el-MocatUlas    (the    Holy    House).     Tlie 


of  ancient  monuments.     It  once  bore  the  name 
of  Ilia  (^-Elia  Capitolina).     Situated  on  a  mountaiu,ot 
easy  access  on  all  sides,  it  stretches  from  west  to  east 
At  the  west  is  the  gate  called  of  El-Mihrab.     Below  i> 
the  Cupola  of  David  (on  whom  be  blessing  !  )  ;  ou  ^e 
east,  the  gate  called  of  Pity,  which  is  usually  shut,  auJ 
only  opened  on  the  feast  of  branches ;  on  the  wutbt 
the  Gate  of  Seihun  (Sion) ;  on  the  north,  the  Onte  ih 
Amoud-el-Gliorab.     Starting  from  the  western  gatr "' 
Kl-Mihmb,  you  pass  towards  the  east  by  a  broad  street.  I 
ami  you  come  to  a  church  of  the  Resurrection — bo  calif"  I 
by    tlm    Muslim  called    Comara^.      This  church  is  tbe 
object  of  pilgrimage  to  the  NiLzarenes  from  all  lands  o' 
th«  East  and  West.     You  enter  by  the  western  gate  ftf^ 
piiKH  under  the  dome  which  covers  the  whole  eaclosurCi 
and  which  i«  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  tb* 
world.     Tln'  church  is  below  this  gate,  and  it  is  not 

"  "^  OHiiKii'l'liii'  irKilrisi  tradiiiw  de  I'Arabe  en  Fran?aia,"  par  P.  Am«i* 
189(1,  1.  339,  Hvy. 
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possible  to  descend  into  the  lower  part  of  the  building 
by  this  side.  You  go  down  on  the  northern  side  by  a 
gate  opening  on  a  staircase  of  thirty  steps.  The  gate 
is  called  Bab  Santa  Maria.  On  entering  the  church  the 
spectator  finds  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  a  considerable  build- 
ing with  two  doors,  and  surmounted  by  a  cupola  of  very 
solid  construction,  very  strong,  and  made  with  admirable 
art.  One  of  the  two  gates  faces,  on  the  north,  the  Gate 
of  Santa  Maria ;  the  other  faces  the  south,  and  is  called 
Bab-el-Saloubi^,  Gate  of  the  Crucifixion,  on  this  side 
of  the  peristyle  of  the  church,  opposite  which,  toward 
the  east,  is  a  considerable  church,  where  the  Nazarenes 
celebrate  their  holy  offices  and  make  their  prayers  and 
oblations. 

On  the  east  of  the  church  you  arrive  by  a  gentle 
declme  at  the  prison  where  the  Lord  Messias  was 
detained,  and  at  the  place  where  He  was  crucified.  The 
great  cupola  is  circularly  pierced  to  the  open  sky,  and 
you  see  there  all  around  and  inside  paintings  represent- 
ing the  prophets,  the  Lord  Messias,  Saint  Mary  his 
mother,  and  Saint  John  Baptist.  If  you  go  from  the 
principal  church  towards  the  east,  you  will  find  the 
holy  dwelling  built  by  Solomon,  son  of  David,  and 
which  was  a  place  of  pilgrimage  from  the  time  of  the 
power  of  the  Jews.  The  temple  was  taken  from  them, 
^d  they  were  driven  out  when  the  Muslim  arrived.* 
Under  the  Muslim  domination  it  was  enlarged,  and 
It  is  the  great  Mosque  known  by  the  Muslim  under 
the  name  of  Mesdjid  el-Acsa.  Its  equal  does  not  exist, 
^waya  excepting  the  great  Mosque  of  Cordova  in 
Andalus. 

The  author,  in  a  further  description,  says  that  on 
the  south  was  a  chapel  which  had  been   used  by  the 

*  There  is  naught  of  this  in  Tabari's  "  Chron.*' 


[ 
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Muslim,  but  the  Nazarenes  bad  taken  possession  of 
it  by  force,  and  had  converted  it  into  a  Convent  of 
Templars ;  that  is,  Servants  of  the  House  of  God.  He 
shows  in  several  places  that  he  has  confused  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  monks  with  those  of  the  Koran,  in  so  far, 
that  is,  as  to  suppose  the  canonical  Christian  legends  to 
be  told  of  the  Lord  Messias  of  the  Arabian  tradition. 
He  mentions  a  church  of  St.  Mary  and  the  tomb  of 
the  Virgin  in  sight  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  church 
of  Our  Father,  the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  who  was  raised 
by  the  Lord  Messias  ;  and,  two  miles  from  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  the  village  whence  the  she-ass  was  brought 
which  the  Lord  Messias  rode  on  his  entry  into 
Aurashlim.* 

He  speaks  of  a  church  near  the  Jordan  under  the 
protection  of  St.  John,  served  by  Greek  monks.  On 
the  south  of  Jerusalem  as  you  go  out  by  the  Gate  of 
Seihun  you  come  to  a  fine  church  wherein  is  the  haU 
in  which  the  Lord  Messias  ate  with  his  disciples,  with 
the  table  still  extant,  and  which  is  visited  on  Thursdays. 
Below  is  the  Valley  of  Hell  and  the  Church  of  St.  Peter. 
Here  is  the  source  of  Selwan  (Siloe),  where  the  Lord 
Messias  gave  sight  to  a  blind  man  who  before  had 
never  rejoiced  in  the  light  of  day.  South  of  the  spring  is 
the  field  which  was  bought  by  the  Messias  for  the  buria 
of  strangers.  At  Bethlehem  he  describes  the  church 
the  grotto  where  the  Messias  was  born,  and  the  cradh 
in  which  he  was  placed.  Eight  miles  south  of  Bethlehen 
is  the  Mosque  of  Ibrahim,  where  repose  the  remains  o 
Ibrahim,  Isaac,  and  Yakoub,  with  their  wives.  A 
Nablous  he  mentions  the  well  dug  by  the  patriarcl 
Yakoub   (on  whom  be  peace !),  near  which  the  Lop 

♦  Here  the  author  is  following  a  Christian  writer  or  preacher,  and  corrnp 
Uie  word  "  Jerusalem." 
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Hessias  sat  and  asked  water  of  the  Samaritan  woman. 
Bat  the  most  important  church  next  to  that  at 
l-Mocaddas  is  that  of  Sant  Jacoub  or  St.  James  of 
Compostella.*  Other  indications  fairly  agree  with  tlie 
hypothesis  that  the  Arabian  lived  not  far  from  the  time 
of  Chaucer. 

He  appears  to  have  learned  English  names  from 
the  Norman  French ;  some  are  scarcely  decipherable. 
Dartmouth,  however — notable  in  Chaucer — appears  as 
Djartmouda,  Dover  and  London  as  Dobres  and 
Londres.  But  what  are  Ghounester  and  Gharcafort  ?  f 
Of  interest,  also,  are  the  views  of  the  Arabian  geographer 
of  Christian  centres  in  the  West.  He  sees  at  Rome  the 
Palace  of  the  Prince,  called  the  Pope,  who  is  mightier 
than  all  the  princes  of  the  earth.  He  refers  to  the 
three  Metropolitan  sees,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and 
El-Mocaddas.  The  latter,  he  says,  is  the  most  recent. 
It  did  not  exist  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  which 
seems  to  be  a  clear  indication  that  the  Arabian  was 
aware  of  the  absence  of  all  Christian  antiquities  at 
his  Holy  Place.  He  adds  that  it  was  instituted  for 
the  glorification  of  the  Holy  House ;  again,  an  indica- 
tion that  the  Muslim  regarded  the  Christians  as  holding 
^junior  branch  of  their  own  sacred  tradition.  He  says 
there  is  a  church  in  Kome  modelled  after  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem,  that  there  is  another  of  St.  Peter  and 
Paul,  and  that  there  are  200  churches  in  Kome.j 

It  may  be  well  to  offer  some  further  illustrations 
from  monastic   writings   of   the  influence   of  Biwicai 
Theological  Dogma  upon  man's  views  of  the  NaSlS*"^ 
natural  world.     Here  again  it  prepossesses  the  ^"^'>'- 
^d,  dulls  the  faculty  of  observation,  and  leads  the 
student  into  insuperable  difficulties  and  inconsistencies. 

•  Edrid,  II.  227.  t  n.  374.  %  H.  260^262. 
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P  kinds  were  brought  into  the  Ark  was  uot  that 
taiimat  life  mast  be  renewed,  but  for  the  sake  of  a 
Htnrch  mystery  ;  that  is,  for  the  sake  of  settiug  forth 
B  type  and  figure  the  various  nations  of  the  earth. 
So  the  monk  retii'es  from  the  ground  of  fact  and  proof 
nto  the  region  of  dream  and  mystic. 
,,  Again,  The  Monk  wishes  to  reconcile  the  undoubted 
fcet,  as  he  regards  it,  that  there  are  monstrous  Belief  in 
Sees  of  human  beings  in  the  earth  with  the  I^o7"* 
Itgend  of  the  Flood,  His  notion  of  history  "*''■ 
Mft  lax,  that  he  believes  history  vouches  for  the 
lawe  of  such  monsters.  Some  races  have  but  one 
pMH  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  like  Polyphemus, 
pers  have  their  feet  turned  behiud  their  lega  Others 
pve  the  nature  of  both  sexes,  the  right  breast  being 
prile,  and  the  left  muUebre  ;  the  functions  of  genera- 
ion  are  alternate.  Some  have  no  mouths  and  breathe 
w  the  nostrils.  There  are  pygmsii  of  a  cubit  in 
(tature.  There  are  races  where  females  are  mothers  at 
Ive,  and  die  at  eight  years  of  age.  There  is  a  race  of 
pe-leggcd  men,  who  bend  not  the  knee,  and  arc  of 
Poinlerful  swiftness.  There  is  the  race  of  the  shadow- 
fcoted,  who  lie  on  their  backs  on  the  earth  in  the  summer 
Wd  protect  themselves  from  the  sun  by  the  shadow  of 
ftur  feet.  There  are  neckless  men,  with  eyes  in  the 
Houlders.  He  lias  seen  mosaics  representing  other 
nmaa  curiosities  from  the  shores  of  Carthage.  There 
P  the  dog- headed  race,  who  bark  like  beasts. 
f  We  arc  studying  the  impressions  of  a  time  when 
Ihvel  is  becoming  a  fashion,  when  a  restless  curiosity 
Bout  the  great  world  disturbs  men's  minds,  when 
iipmen  returning  home  to  Dartmouth  or  Hull  will 
fieappoint  their  open-mouthed  audience,  unless  they 
in  glut  their  appetite  for  marvels  and  monsters.     The 
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worfi  A  marvellous  Book  ia  the  mirror  of  a  marvellous 
world.  An  incredible  Oriental  legend  finds  confirmation 
or  it  finds  opposition  in  travellers'  tales  of  incredible 
ethnology.  Men  found  refuge  from  the  oppreasion  of 
one  belief  in  submittiag  to  auotker  equally  oppressive, 
or  io  forced  efforts  at  reconciliation.  We  see  the  taste 
for  belief  in  "meu  whose  heads  do  grow  beneath  their 
sbouiders,"  and  other  monstrosities  surviving  iu  Shake- 
speare's days,  nay,  down  to  our  own.  There  have  been 
fiieu  of  high  accomplishment,  but  weak  in  reason,  of  our 
owQ  time,  who  would  gladly  have  welcomed  any  fresh 
evidence  aubstantiatiug  the  existence  of  pygmies.  But 
one  cannot  but  admire  that  inborn  spirited  energy  of 
re  which  we  call  Reason  or  Genius,  which, 
operating  in  chosen  minds,  has  gradually  emancipated 
tie  world  from  the  dominion  of  the  low  appetite  for 
bonder  and  the  habit  of  believing  tales  because  they 
to  told.* 

The  accusation  against  the  clergy  is  not  that  they 
*!Bted  the  idle  appetite  for  wonder,  but  that  stimuution 

teachers  they  took  no  pains  to  correct  it ;  ^f,^tlte  f«r 
tbey  stimulated  the  appetite  in  the  interests  *"'"''''■• 
itf  Church  rule.  There  ia  a  strong  and  wide-opened 
lisposition  among  the  European  peasantry  to  believe, 
fcr  example,  iu  men  with  tails.  So  obstinately  rooted 
tdis  belief  in  Greece  and  Albania  that  students  have 
iven  consulted  medical  evidence  to  satisfy  themselves 
^n  the  question.  Now,  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 
wench  bishop,  Simon  Mayole,  wTote  to  the  effect  that 

England  there  were  families  with  tails,  a  penal 
nfliction  upon  ancestors  who  derided  an  Augustinian 
fnt  by  St.  Gregory  to  preach  in   Dorset.     They  sewed 

Ste  tlie  AiiguBtiiiian  "  Do  Ciy.  Dei.,"  xvi.  7,  8,  of  aJ  Frairea  in  Ercmo, 
'•  37.  *'l>^'^  l>°  oaierU  that  in  Etliiopia  tie  saw  a  one-eyed  uatiou. 
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somewhat  more  miraculous  than  the  time  after  King 
Arthur ;  but  the  stream  of  events  continues  in  the  same 
cknnel  of  Biblical  and  old  Roman  deduction  from  first 
to  last  England  was  filled  with  giants  till  the  coming 
of  Bratus.  A  rain  of  blood  during  three  days  marked 
the  reign  of  one  of  his  successors.  Another  engaged  in 
single  combat  with  a  monster  from  the  Irish  sea,  which 
levoured  him  like  a  fish.*  Arthur  engages  two  giants 
in  single  combat,  and  slays  them.  One  was  the  giant 
)f  Mont  St.  Michel,  a  cannibal,  who  swallowed  his 
rictinas  half  alive.  The  other  clothed  himself  in  a  robe 
made  of  the  beards  of  slain  kings. 

It  is  but  a  step  from  these  monsters  to  the  tyrants 
of  whom  Britain  and  other  lands  were  once  fertile,  men 
of  diabolical  parentage  and  spirit,  who  by  mere  force 
of  logic  are  filled  with  the  most  unreasoning  hatred 
and  cruelty  toward  all  children  of  Holy  Church.  This 
habit  of  painting  human  beings  as  devils  under  the 
influence  of  Church  partisanship  passed  over  into  the 
political  sphere.  History  written  in  the  Lancastrian 
interest  was  thus  to  furnish  us  with  the  portrait  of  a 
Richard  HI.  bom  into  the  world  with  claws  upon  his 
fingers. 

Often  in  perusing  this  fantastic  lore  we  are  reminded 
of  the  passage  in  which  Milton  describes  the  nature  of  the 
dream-life  of  the  mind.  Reason,  he  sings,  is  chief  over 
the  faculties  of  the  soul,  among  which  fancy  holds  the 
Eiezt  place. 

**  Of  all  external  things, 
Which  the  fine  watchful  senses  represent. 
She  forms  imaginations,  aSry  shapes, 
Which  Reason,  joinmg  or  disjoining,  frames 
All  what  we  affirm  or  what  deny,  and  call 
Onr  knowledge  or  opinion ;  then  retires 

♦  Galfredi,  «  Hist.  Brit,"  p.  51, 
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St.  Karilef  in  the  Merovingian  time.  St.  Giles,  of 
widespread  fame,  whose  name  points  back  to  Greek 
influence  in  the  cloisters  (iEgidius),  had  grown  old  in 
tie  forests  of  the  Rhone,  nourished  on  the  milk  of  a 
(awn  in  a  cave.  A  king  in  the  course  of  the  chase  had 
pursued  the  fawn,  and  the  arrow  which  was  aimed  at 
her  heart  pierced  the  hand  of  the  solitary.  The  com- 
punctious king  insisted  on  replacing  the  grotto  by  a 
monastery,  of  which  St,  Giles  duly  became  the  abbot. 
80  was  the  Abbey  and  the  town  of  St.  Giles  furnished 
with  an  appropriate  myth  of  origin,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  great  truth  was  inculcated  that  the  very  beasts 
of  the  field  were  at  peace  with  the  men  of  God ;  and 
that  earthly  possessions  were  rightly  bestowed  on  those 
who  could  produce  such  divine  titles  to  enjoy. 

80  the  real  Breton  Abbey  of  Nermok  traces  its 
origin  to  the  romantic  time  when  a  prince  FaWcd 
pursuing  a  stag  found  it  in  church  at  the  feet  ^^^^'i^""- 
of  the  young  abbess.  At  the  end  of  seven  days  he 
placed  on  the  altar  an  Act  conveying  lands  with  several 
hundred  herds  of  horses  and  cattle  to  the  congrega- 
tion. Similar  was  the  behaviour  of  King  Clotaire  the 
Second  towards  the  Irish  monk  Deicole  in  Segraine, 
whose  lonely  altar  had  sheltered  a  wild  boar.  So  for 
inany  ages  the  Cross  of  St.  Basle  in  the  forest  of  Kheims 
^  a  refuge  for  game,  respected  alike  by  the  hounds 
and  their  masters  when  in  full  chase.  Moreover,  the 
lioe  fleeing  firom  the  wolves,  presented  an  apt  allegory 
)f  the  Christian  soul  pursued  by  the  devil  and  his  hosts, 
w  in  the  legend  of  St  Lanmer. 

The  monks  having  recovered  the  primaeval  innocence 
f  our  first  parents,  and  leading  the  life  of  angels,  had 
kewise  recovered  Adam's  lost  ascendency  over  the 
►wer  creation.     The  English  Benedictine  who  writes 
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ii3  fop  of  a  hill  by  prayer.  A  leaky  ship  leaked  not 
Llle  he  was  on  board.  A  Flemish  nobleman  was 
wed  of  leprosy  by  drinking  of  the  water  wherein  the 
untbad  washed  his  hands,  and  soldiei-s  cured  of  ague 
J  eating  of  crumbs  from  his  loaf  After  his  death, 
ii  girdle    was  applied  to  women  in   child-birth.      So 

Join  of  Salisbury."  Thus  the  canonical  word  was 
illfilled  that  the  apostolic  men  should  work  greater 
foda  than  their  Master ;  and  it  b  a  most  uncanonical 
M  fallacious  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  modern 
Wtorian  to  remove  the  envelope  of  wonder  from  these 
ngaes  who  are  adapted  to  wondrous  landscapes  anil 
Ibates. 

»fe  ia  the  same  class  of  writers  who,  under  the 
PW8  of  St.  Athanasius  and  St.  Jerome,  carry  us  into 
B  Thebaid  and  to  Syria,  and  who  tell  us  of  Aljbot 
ksaimus  and  his  grateful  lion  whose  foot  he  had 
pievcd  of  a  thorn,  which  fed  on  milk  and  cooked 
pgetables,  daily  fetched  water  from  the  Jordan,  and  died 
I  grief  on  his  master's  tomb.  It  is  a  French  monk  who 
Bites  under  the  notorious  pseudonym  of  Sulpicius 
prerus,  garbler  of  Roman  liistory,  who  tella  ua  of  the 
M  and  the  she-wolf  who  ate  of  vegetable  food  at  the 
tods  of  the  men  of  God  as  if  they  had  been  by  nature 
frbivoroua.  And  why  not,  since  the  Hebrew  prophet 
k1  smig  of  carnivora  eating  straw  like  the  ox  1 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  "  Martin  fishera "  for 
itiin  birds  ia  traced  up  to  the  art  of  St.  Martin,  who 
w  in  these  divers  an  image  of  the  devil,  and  sent 
!in  away  into  the  desert.  St.  Benet  himself,  at 
biaco,  had  his  familiar  crow  which  regularly  attended 

his  meals.      Sparrows  followed   the  Abbe  Maixeut ; 
eiets  laid  their  eggs  and  hatched  them  in  the  cloaks 
toilers  in  the  vines.     When  St.  Keivin,  a 
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Bretx)n  monk,  extended  his  hands  in  prayer,  birds  made 
a  nest  of  them.  When  St  Magloire  came  into  his 
endowment  near  the  sea,  all  the  birds  of  the  woods 
and  all  the  fishes  of  the  deep  came  swarming  towards 
his  property.  The  noble  donor,  who  had  been  cured 
of  leprosy  and  had  surrendered  half  his  property,  sought 
in  dismay  an  exchange,  but  in  vain.  The  birds  and 
fishes  again  followed  their  true  lord. 

The  monachic  mythology  affords  abundant  entertain- 
ment to  the  student  of  the  human  mind.  We  observe 
liow  the  fancy,  operating  by  the  constant  motive  of 
desire  and  self-interest,  will  certainly  produce  the  same 
forms  of  thought  in  endless  iteration.  We  read  in  the  old 
religious  myths  of  Greece  how  Athamas,  once  tyrant 
of  Boeotia,  going  into  exile,  inquired  of  the  god  where 
he  should  dwell.  In  the  place  where  he  should  receive 
hospitality  from  wild  beasts,  was  the  response.  He 
wandered  far  till  he  came  upon  wolves  devouring  the 
carcases  of  sheep.  When  they  beheld  him  they  left 
their  prey  and  fled.  And  there  he  built  the  place 
Athamantia.  So  were  the  sites  of  monasteries  indi- 
cated by  wild  beasts.  So  the  chased  stag  pointed  out 
Fecamp,  seat  of  St.  Leger,  the  white  eagle  that  of  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Thierry,  or  the  dove  that  of  Hautvilliers. 

St.  Corbinian  of  Freisingen,  on  his  way  to  Rome,  turns 
a  bear,  which  had  killed  one  of  his  litter  horses,  into  a 
beast  of  burden,  and  the  bear  follows  him  like  a  broken 
horse.  St.  Malo  is  followed  by  a  wolf  as  if  he  had 
been  a  domestic  dog.  St.  Paul  of  L^on  does  what  he 
will  with  buffaloes,  bears,  crocodiles,  or  sea-serpents, 
and  causes  the  sea  itself  to  retire  four  thousand  paces 
from  the  monastery  of  his  sister.  The  nuns  place  flints 
to  mark  its  bounds,  which  are  instantly  magnified  int» 
lofty  rocks.     St  Herv^  of  Brittany  had  a  wolf  which 
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tabled  with  the    sheep,  and  did  the  work  of  an 
The   Irish   monks   performed    similar   feats  with 
Whitby  and  many  another  abbey  can  produce 
;ou8  legends. 

lis  phasnomenon — this  enormous  architectural 
1  of  interested  fable — is  part  of  the  phEcuomenon  of 
tenedictine  system.  If,  pacing  thoughtfully  the 
>f  one  of  our  cathedrals,  we  call  up  to  the  imagi- 
;  ear  this  vast  volume  of  fiction,  gazing  mean- 
at  the  painted  windows,  we  begin  to  realize  the 
iible  ambition  of  the  Order,  its  inveterate  alliance 
the  spirit  of  falsehood,  and  the  consequent  profound 
saion  of  all  active  intelligence,  which  dared  not 
iteelf  in  the  cause  of  useful  knowledge,  which 
\y  retired  into  obscure  places,  followed  by  de- 
ations  of  wizardry,  magic,  and  inspirations  of  the 


he  monastic  books  called  "  Beatiaria,"  with  their 
18  designs,  prove  how  completely  the  lust  xho  "BbbU- 
nsation  and  fable  had  taken  possession  of  '"""" 
ninds  of  our  early  teachers,   aud   how   zealously 

new  i'Esops  sought  for  analogies  of  the  religious 
lot  in  the  real  habits,  but  in  the  theoretic  nature 
imals.     It  is  a  Benedictiut;  who  writes,  under  the 

of  a  Cardinal  and  a  Saint  P.  Damiani,  an  opuscle 
[lis  subject,  in  which  all  the  real  and  fsibulous 
lis  of  the  "Bestiaries"  furnish  in  various  ways 
pies  of  monastic  virtues. 

i  may  be  thought  that  such  matters  are  hardly 
I  serious  criticism.  Not  so  Ijy  those  who  wish 
low  the  competence  of  the  monk  to  tell  us  the 

about  any  matter  of  common  human    interest. 

by  those   who  hold  tliat  the  educator  should 

ajide  rather  than  thicken  the  veil  which  screens 
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notion.  If  you  deny  the  prodigious,  you  kill  the  root 
of  the  whole  fabulous  organism.  Nothing  is  under- 
stood on  this  subject  until  it  is  perceived  that  the 
men  of  Grod  have  persuaded  themselves  that  all  space 
and  time  belongs  to  them,  and  that  they  are  at  liberty 
to  occupy  the  whole  field  of  human  contemplation  with 
unreal  objects  and  events,  which  shall  serve  as  sjmabolic 
of  their  own  aspirations  and  ambitions. 

Lbgends  of  the  Discovery  of  the  New  Orb. 

The  year  1 892  is  the  conventional  400th  anniveraary  * 
of  the  discovery  of  America  ;  but  a  critical  inspection  of 
the  evidence  brings  to  light  the  fact  that  we  have  no 
contemporary  evidence  whatever  from  the  late  fifteenth 
century  in  the  Latin  language  to  show  that  the  East 
and  West  Indies  had  been  discovered.  There  is 
evidently  a  knowledge  of  the  East  Indies  in  the 
Arabian  tale  "Sindbad,"  probably  also  in  the  Hebrew 
Kble;  but  the  date  of  this  literature  has  yet  to  be 
ascertained.  The  reader  will  find  the  materials  for  a 
J^nsideration  of  the  subject  in  the  industrious  com- 
pilation of  Mr.  Justin  Winsor.  It  is  the  chronology 
of  these  legends  which  is  fictitious,  as  also  the  personal 
details. 

The  plain  matter  of  fact  is  this.  True  astronomical 
and  cosmographical  knowledge  was  gradually  creeping 
iiito  the  world,  partly  from  the  studies  of  scholars, 
partly  from  the  adventures  and  observations  of  illiterate 
seamen  during  the  sixteenth  century.  The  leaders  of 
^ligious  thought  offered  a  stubborn  resistance  to  the 
J^ports  which  came  from  either  quarter,  until  it  was 
Do  longer  possible  to  deny  what  the  world  had  accepted. 
It  Was  the  first  great  conflict  of  the  Church  with  science, 

♦  Written  1890— E.  A.  p. 
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One  of  hifl  Bourcea  was  the  false  Epistles  of  "Peter 
MhQt  Anghiera,  of  Milan,"  the  flimsy  structure  of 
'iriueb  has  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  ruthh^ss  hand 
rfBallam.  But  none  of  his  other  sources  are  of  {greater 
nine.  The  clerical  artist  is  everywhere  apparent ;  the 
world  la  viewed  through  a  clerical  medium.  The  great 
imbition  is  to  subjugate  the  new  world  to  the  Papal 
Empire,  to  baptize  every  new  geographical  discovery 
with  the  names  of  Christ,  of  Mary,  and  the  saints. 

The  monks  of  St.  Die'  in  the  Vosges  have  the 
lioflour — apparently  in  league  with  their  brethren  of  St. 
John  Deo,  Florence — of  inventing  the  name  "  America," 
sfter  a  member  of  the  Vespucci  family.  The  tales 
edited  by  Richard  Hakluyt  need  to  be  examined  witli 
tie  like  severe  circumspection.  The  commercial  and 
pstriotie  interest  has  here  also  led,  in  conjunction  witli 
tlie  clerical  interest,  to  the  concoction  of  a  number  of 
Wea  of  English  enterprise,  which  might  partly  serve  to 
'"mdate  the  men  of  the  Elizabethan  time  to  new 
^^ertions.  We  obtain,  however,  some  glimpses  of  that 
''"I'dy,  patient,  enterprising  character  of  Englishmen 
**Uch  began  to  be  formed  in  tbe  school  of  the  sea,  and 
*aich  has  been  the  source  of  so  much  of  the  national 
?^^tneBa. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  discovery  of  the  world 
f*  an  orb  made  so  little  impression  on  the  minds  of 
'"t^iligeut  men.  One  would  have  supposed  that  so 
****'->o  as  it  became  known  that  the  facts  within  the  ken 
''"^l  experience  of  many  a  plain  illiterate  sailor  flatly 
^^tradicted  the  statements  of  our  Christian  cosmo- 
gtTiphers,  and  of  the  Bible  on  which  they  founded 
ttteniBelves,  Church  teaching  must  have  been  discredited 
"Dd  utterly  overthrown.  That  it  was  not  so  is  a 
proof  partly  of  the  enormous   strength    ami    influence 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


FABLES   OF  THE   SCHOOLS. 


The  Monastery  at  Poggio   and  the  Fables  op 

Early  Irish  Culture. 

I  WOULD  now  ask  the  reader  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  literary 
monastery  which  was  concerned  in  the  construction  of 
the  mythologry  of  culture  in  Ireland  at  an  early  and 
unpossible  date. 

In  a  lonely  gorge  of  the  Apennines  between  Genoa 
^nd  Milan,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  famed  BobWo: 
Trebia,  stood  till  1803  the  Benedictine  abbey  S's^^"*^ 
of  St  Columban,  Bobbio.     The  old  church  was  CoiumUn. 
^nder  the  patronage  of  St.  Peter.     I  ask  the  reader  to 
^ake  an  effort  of  imagination,  and  to  seat  himself  in 
^he  Scriptorium  of  that  abbey  at  some  time  in  the  late 
fifteenth  century,  or  in  the  following  age,  by  the  side 
of  a  monk  who  is  tracing,  according  to  the  Eules  of 
^nedictine  art,  the  romance  of  the  life  of  St.  Columban. 
Bobbio  was  the  child  of  Monte  Cassino,  and  could  have 
possessed  no  library,  no  staff  of  historical  writers,  until 
that  age.     The  theme  of  the  monk  Jonas  is  the  life  of  a 
^ew  monastic  legislator. 

Jonas  boldly  imagines  that  the  Scotti,  or  Irish,  in 
tbeir  remoteness  from  other  nations,  were  ''  the  more 
flourishing  in  dogmatic  vigour."  He  is  bold,  because 
^^  writes  in  obedience  to  a  theory  of  Church  history. 
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I.  passion  ;  and  the  devotees  of  the  faith  indulged  in 
greatest  boldness  of  speculation.  All  this  in  the 
I  and  sixth  century  of  the  era,  and  before  the 
nks  themselves  had  begun  to    calculate  the  age  of 

Church  from  the  Nativity.  For  we  must  wait  for 
ite  than  500  years  before  an  Irish  Benedictine, 
irianus,  will   provide  us  with  a   chronicle    in  which 

will  state  for  the  first  time  correctly  the  number  of 
in  years  from  the  Incarnation. 

All  the  romantic  stories  of  Ireland  were  not  heard  of 
til  some  time  in  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth   st.  coium. 
iturj'.     But  now  to  return  to  our  Jonas  in   paE^u'ito 
^bio,  whom  the  Benedictines  in   their  bio-  ^'■''^''«'- 
iphie  system   make   nearly  a    contemporary  of  St. 
Biniban.     It  was  so  ordained  that  Columban  should 
bom  the  very  year  that  St.  Benedict  died ;  and  hia 
I  iterates  the  traits  of  his  predecessor.     He  is  tempted 

the  young  Irish  beauties  of  Leinster.  He  flees  to 
"j  Bangor,  and  finds  protection  under  the  pastoral 
ff  of  Abbot  Congall,  But  the  unresting  Irish  blood 
[C8  him  across  England  and  the  sea  to  Gaul.  He 
^ants  King  Gontram  of  Burgundy  with  his  eloquence. 
!  fixes  his  abode  in  the  old  Roman  castle  of  Anegray, 
1  works  the  usual  spells  b)'  Sciiptural  means  upon 
id  men  and  wild  beasts.  He  removes  to  old  Roman 
Xeuil,  at  the  foot  of  savage  Vosgea.  He  founds  a  third 
kter  at  Fontaines. 

It  is  conventional  that  the  French  and  Burgundinn 
ries  should  bring  their  sins  to  him,  and  entreat  him 

fthear  off  their  noble  locks,  and  convert  them  into 
bka.  The  Laus  Perennis  set  in  ;  not  an  hour  of 
fct  or  day  was  silent  from  the  sounds  of  Psalms  on 

slopes  of  VosgfS  and  Jura.  The  monks  rose  to  toil 
the  fields  before  they  had  finished  their  sleep,  and 
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walked  dormitant  to  their  cells  at  night  So  passed 
twenty  years.  But  St.  Columban  stumbled  on  ^e 
stone  of  offence — the  question  of  the  observance  of  EasW 
on  the  fourteenth  of  the  moon.  He  persisted  in  the 
Jewish  practice,  as  he  must  do  at  his  date,  according  to 
the  system  of  ideas  in  which  he  figures. 

Then  he  is  persecuted,  also  conventionally,  by  King 
Thierry  and  Queen  Brunehault  on  the  question  of  rojil 
marriage.  He  is  earned  to  Besangon,  but  escapes  and 
returns  to  Luxeuil.  An  armed  force  is  sent  for  him; 
but,  after  canonical  examples,  the  soldiers  fall  at  bis  {«t 
and  beg  his  pardon.  The  scene,  no  doubt,  has  beai 
constantly  iterated,  Vjoth  in  fact  and  in  fiction  ;  for  tlie 
fact  creates  the  ideal,  the  ideal  in  turn  generates  the 
fact.  The  saint  goes  into  exile.  At  Autuu,  at  Avalion. 
at  Auxerre,  and  at  Nevers  you  may  still  hear  of  his 
miracles  en  route;  and  at  Orleans  the  legend  of  bis 
entrj'  into  the  house  of  a  Syrian  couple,  and  bis  cure 
of  the  blind  husband,  may  still  be  recited.  At  Tours, 
the  boat  in  which  he  sails  miraculously  arresta  itselC 
and  the  saint  prays  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Gregory.  At 
Nantes  he  is  released. 

Then  St.  Columban  finds  shelter  with  the  Hugs 
„,       J       of  Neustria    and   Auatrasia.      He    becomes » 

UJH  wander-  , 

s^'olii''  missionary  again.  He  goes  up  the  Rhine 
to  Bregenz  ;  and  along  with  his  Iwid 
compatriot,  St.  Gall,  makes  spiritual  war  on  tic 
pagans,  who  offered  boiling  beer  to  Woden.  The  P"ir 
live  like  savages  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and  listen 
to  dialogues  of  daemons.  Then  St.  Columban  leaTtf 
the  poor  ailing  St.  Gall,  passes  into  Lombardy,  wd 
fights  with  the  Arians  at  Milan.  Then  Agilulf,  tb« 
king,  presents  him  with  the  estate  at  Bobbio.  Thif 
was  the  last  stage  of  his  earthly  journey.     The  old  mM 
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works  at  the  building,  which  becomes  a  citadel  of 
orthodoxy  against  the  Arians  and  pagans,  and  a  centre 
of  classical  learning. 

The  denouement  of  the  romance  of  St.  Columban  is, 
the  reader  will  observe,  the  point  at  which  the  critical 
history  of  Bobbie  begins.  That  there  were  Irish  monks 
in  the  cloister,  perhaps  from  the  late  fifteenth  century, 
ind  that  the  allegorical  story  of  the  saint  was  con- 
ceived at  some  time  in  the  next  age,  are  the  elementaiy 
(acte  from  which  the  whole  narrative  may  be  under- 
stood. The  Irish  Benedictines  of  Bobbio,  Luxeuil, 
mid  the  connected  monasteries  gratified  both  a  nation;d 
wd  a  religious  sentiment  in  compiling  the  Act'^  of 
iheir  patron  saint.  These  flowers  of  poesy  sprang 
from  the  same  spot  whence  a  miraculous  herb  sprang 
op  beneath  his  footsteps,  specimens  of  which  the 
Abbots  of  Bobbio  were  once  wont  to  send  to  kings 
ami  princes  "  for  the  benediction  of  St.  Columban." 

But  the  Irish  monks  under  his  rule  were  but  a 
branch  of  the  Benedictines,  and  it  is  im- 
possible  to  admit  that  there  were  Benedictines  monta  were 
in  Ireland  before,  at  the  earliest,  the  thirteenth 
watury.  The  daring  fable  of  literary  culture  in  that 
i^d  in  early  ages  conceals  the  fact  of  its  dense 
ignorance.  The  less  evidence,  the  greater  the  need 
of  extraordinary  efforts  in  fiction,  by  which  a  magical 
light  ia  cast  athwart  the  darkness  of  a  dismal  past. 
The  fascination  of  these  tales  lies  in  their  improba- 
Ijilities,  nay,  in  their  utter  impossibilities.  It  may  be 
tflken  for  granted  that  whenever  a  monk  alludes  to 
i^Wiiical  learning,  he  is  writing  during  the  Revival. 

Paris  haa  been,  at  least  from  the  time  of  the  Revival 
of  Letters,  an    important    centre    of  culture.        . 
The    Benedictines    were    the    founders    of  its 
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schools,  at  some  time  a  little  earlier,  though  not  mncli, 
than  the  schools  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

But    a    history   of    the   Paris    Academy  was  not 

attempted     until    the    seventeenth    century. 

hutory  in      Claudius  HomersBUs,  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 

the  Mven- 

t«*nth  and  Canon  of  the  Eoyal  Church  of  St  Quintin, 

in  a  slight  treatise  of  the  year  1637  dedicated 
to  Cardinal  Richelieu,  assumes — ^for  it  is  part  of  the 
scholastic  convention  —  that  the  illustrious  glory  of 
the  Paris  Academy  began  in  the  early  twelfth  century. 
It  was  understood  that  the  Paris  Academy  originated 
in  certiiin  "  Schools  of  the  Bishops,"  and  that  one  of 
its  earliest  seats  had  been  Mont  St.  Genevieve,  in  the 
time  of  Louis  the  Fat,  Louis  the  Younger,  and  Philip 
Augustus* 

And   what  is  known   of    the   Episcopal    Schools  ? 
Al>solutely  nothing  definite  ;   for  there  is  no  record  of 
the  bishops  themselves,  independent  of  the  tales  of  the 
rloistoi-s.     Haixlly  can  it  be  in  the  taste  of  the  present 
day  to  discuss  the  historic  personality  of  St.  Dionysias 
the  Areopagite,    commonly  called   St.  Denis^ 
who  tiguros  slightly  in  the  canonical  Acts  of 
the  AjH>stles,  and  much  more  strongly  in  certain  extra.- 
oanonioal    narratives   of    the    eclipse   at   the   time  of 
the  Passion.     There   are    also   later  Benedictine  tale&» 
written  under  the  names  of  "Gregory  of  Tours"  an  J 
**  Vonanlius  of  Poiotiers,"  which  relate  how  "  Eusebiu^^ 
a  Syrian  trader,"  bought  the  episcopal  palace,  turned  oat 
\\w  Si'liola — that  is,  the  band  of  readers  and  chapters 
of  his  pivdocossor  — and  introduced  Syrian  ministers.* 
The    mvtholoijioal    thread    is   continued.     St.  Ger- 
manus,  lK>rn  of  Eleutherius  and  Eusebia,  sac- 
oooiloil  to  Eusebius.     St.  Germanus,  accordin? 

♦  **  Hist.  Franc,/*  la  26. 
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to  a  tale  which  can  hardly  be  introduced  with  decency 
into  a  modem  page,  prophetically  showed  his  virtue 
in  a  remarkable  manner  before  his  birth.  Thus  he 
preluded  a  life  which  was  a  continuoua  series  of  miracles. 
Study  cannot  have  been  a  necessity  in  such  an  age  ; 
and  we  must  descend  much  lower  than  the  sixth 
ceGtury  in  the  quest  of  the  schools  of  Paris.  We  come 
theo  to  the  ideal  of  "  Charlemagne,"  the  off-  chuic- 
spring  of  the  same  imagination  which  created  ""S"^- 
our  "Alfred  the  Great,"  "the  venerable  Bede  "  and  hi.s 
diBciples — a  romantic  link  between  the  culture  of 
Euglaiid  and  France.  For  in  the  prosaic  mood  we 
must  treat  all  the  voluble  talk  of  Charles's  patronage 
of  learning,  and  his  institution  of  a  University  of 
Utters  as  bright  bubbles  of  retrospective  fancy.  Nor 
« there  anything  more  authentic  in  the  tales  of  Louis 
tte  Pious  and  Eugenius  the  Second. 

A  list  of  illustrious  scholars — "  Alcuin,  Rabanus 
Maurus,  Lupus  of  Ferrieres,  .^^aeas  of  Paris, 
Sric  uf  Auxerre,  Eemy,  Odo  of  Cluny,"  and  si^hoiirsot 
otiiers— stretches  down  to  King  Robert  of 
the  Capetian  line.  It  will  be  found  that  the  works 
plaiiQed  and  executed  under  these  names  are  part  of 
tlie  same  Benedictine  literary  system  tliat  we  suppose 
^liavebeen  devised  in  the  cloisters  of  the  Campagna. 
TLore  was  little  or  no  reading  of  such  works  until 
some  time  in  the  sixteenth  centurj'.  It  will  be  im- 
possible, it  is  to  be  feai-ed,  to  ascertain  more  than 
•^6  faintest  dawn  of  literary  culture  in  Paris  before 
that  age.  I  subjoin  a  few  particulars  from  the  meagre 
''orks  of  Hemcrasus  and  others,  warning  the  reader 
W  the  same  time  that  the  dates  given  are  not  to 
*  trusted.  Even  were  they  to  be  trusted,  the  scant 
'"Pply  of  facts  would  show  how    dim   and   uncertain 
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were  the  retrospective  glances  that  French  achoUis 
of  a  brilliant  time  cast  upon  the  culture  of  niedi*v»l 
Paris. 

There  are  indiatmct  references  dated  in  the  tlli^ 
Notre  Dime,  tecnth  ccntury  to  the  Schola  in  the  Par™, 
or  St.  Mary.  ^^  porch  of  St.  MaTy.  For  example,  m  » 
document  dated  1268  there  is  a  story  of  armeil  men 
who  attacked  elerical  scholars  meeting  in  the  Parvis  for 
the  purpose  of  walkiug  or  discussion,  aud  wounded 
some  of  them.  In  1 285  certain  clerics  murdered  a 
»icholar  who  was  walkiug  there  at  eventide,  and  were 
sentenced  to  deprivation.  The  Pai'vis  must  have  been, 
like  that  of  our  St.  Paul's,  London,  in  Chaucer's  time,  a 
place  of  resort  for  scholars ;  but  of  any  teaching  tbt 
went  on  we  have  no  authentic  record.  There  are  florid 
allusions  in  late  Benedictine  or  kindred  orders  via 
write  under  the  names  of  Philip,  Abbot  of  Good  E<^ 
Peter  of  Blois,  and  the  like. 

Many  documents  have  been  collected  by  Du  Boulif 
,,. .  .    ^     or  Bulseus,   who  wTOte  several    folios  on  tliB 

tlislvno  by  ' 

Buicnsand  paris  school  some  thirty-seven  years  laWr 
than  Hemeneus.  He  adds  little  or  nothing  K> 
our  definite  information.  Still  later,  Launoy  of  tt^ 
Sorbonue,  writing  in  1672 — a  sceptical  time — frankly 
admits  that  fable  had  been  busy  with  the  origii* 
of  the  school.  He  knows  that  it  was  founded  by 
the  mouka  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict ;  he  cites  » 
number  of  theij-  pretended  wTiters  of  early  times:  * 
St.  Eemy,  a  Flodoard,  an  Almoin,  a  Wilram ;  butt* 
could  do  little  more.  Thirty  years  later,  had  he  «* 
chosen,  Hardouiu  could  have  given  the  truer  stoiy"* 
the  Paris  Academy  to  the  world.  His  extant  hints  oo 
the  subject  are  worthy  of  attention.  He  points  t«tltf 
cloisters  of  St.  Germain,  of  St.  Denis,  of  St.  Victor,  auJ 
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to  othets   connected  with    them    at    Rheims,    Floi-iac, 
Luieuil,  Corbey,  as  among  the  chief  forges  of  Patristic 

litewlnre.     He  thiuks   that  the  work  could  not  huvc 
been  hegim  until  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  list  of  great  Masters  of  Theology  before  that  age 
is  certainly  fabulous.     A  list  has,  of  course, 
been  made  out  in  accord  with  the  Benedictine   MMimof 
Bj'stem.     There  is  Peter   the  Eater,   Peter  of 
Poictiera,   Peter   Abelard,    Peter  Lombard,    all    of  the 
twelfth  century,  because  the  theory  held  that  this  was 
the  Scholastic    age.     But    profound   ignorance    of  the 
works  ascribed    to    these  divines  obtains    even    in  the 
late  fifteenth  century. 

Authentic  particulars  of  tie  time  when  literary 
polemic  began  against  tlie  Jews  in  the  French  schools 
mtirely  fail  us,  both  on  the  Benedictine  and  the  Jewish 
side.  Equally  uncertain  is  it  when  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible  began.  But  a  large  glance  at  the  state  of  Europe 
luay  uonvince  us  that  the  class  of  teachers  called 
Biblical  professors,  those  called  Professors  of  Sentences, 
imd  those  called  Sunimists,  was  not  considerable  at  the 
lime  of  the  Reformation.  Luther  is  one  of  the  first 
Biblical  Professors  who  stands  forth  in  the  daylight ;  nor 
I*  it  possible  to  discover  much  use  of  the  Bible  in  teach- 
ing before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  "  Sentences "  ascribed  to  Peter 
Lombard,  and  the  "  Summa "  ascribed  to  SL  Thomas 
-^uinas. 

It  is  a  reflection  of  the   habitually  barbarous  and 
fighting  habits  of   the  Middle  Ages  that  the  ^|^^  _.^^^,^ 
*}'8t«m  of  Altercation  or  Wrangling  seems  to  otAUerca- 
have   been  the    great    feature    in    education, 
t'lever   boys   were    trained    in    rhetorical    Latin    as    an 
iDBtrument  of  ofienceand  defence  ;  and  some  readers  will 
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recall  the  picture  which  our  chronicler  Stow  gives  of  tk 
Bcenes  in  the  streets  of  London  in  the  late  sixteeuth 
century,  when  the  boys  of  St.  Antony's  School  en- 
countered those  of  St.  Paul.  Of  the  proverljial  softtn- 
ing  effect  of  letters  upon  manners,  there  is  little  evidence 
during  the  sixteenth  century.  The  reader  is  astounded 
at  the  resources  of  scurrility  auJ  foul  invective  wbieli 
ecclesiastics  have  at  their  disposal  in  their  mutual  cou- 
troversies,  at  the  low  buffoonery  which  passes  for  Mt 
It  is  sometimes  a  pleasure  to  reflect  that  men's  hearts 
were  often  much  gentler  than  their  tongues.  Guffi^y 
manners  have  now  all  but  passed  a,way  from  the 
sphere  of  ecclesiastical  letters  ;  although  offences  of  this 
kind  at  the  present  day  more  frequently  proceed  from 
that  than  from  any  other  quarter.  It  was  one  of  tho 
effects  of  a  principle  of  education  baaed  on  absurdity. 
Passion  in  controveray  implies  that  men  are  contending. 
not  for  the  fact  of  truth,  but  for  themselves  or  for  tbeir 
convent,  which  is  the  same  thing. 

In  Paria  the  Canons  of  St.  Victor  had  mudi  to 
TheOuions  *^o  with  important  parts  of  Church  literature, 
ot  St.  Victor.  'I'jjgy  j^j^y  claim  the  honours  of  the  "  Summa," 
probably  also  of  much  of  the  literature  ascribed  tn 
St.  Augustine  ;  but  it  is  futile  to  suppose  that  such 
literature  bad  been  produced  long  before  we  can  find 
traces  of  students  who  busied  themselves  with  it  As 
for  history,  in  any  modern  sense  of  the  word,  or  indeed 
in  any  sense  whatever,  the  serious  attempt  to  ascertain 
the  past  cannot  be  traced  higher  than  the  time  of 
Francis  I.  The  theological  dream  possessed  and  en- 
grossed the  minds  of  all  students ;  and  such  a  mood  i< 
fatal  to  accurate  inquiry'  in  any  department  of  human 
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s?ere  all  filled  by  clergymen,  and  all  subordinated 
to  the  theological  and  ecclesiastical  interest.  The  Doctors 
Arts  and  Medicine  were  under  great  debt  ®^^^««"«^ 
to  the  Arabians  and  Jews.  The  Canon  Law  of 
the  Decretum  was  a  Benedictine  system.  It  was 
mtedated  from  Bologna  several  centuries  before  the 
time  of  its  actual  fabrication.  There  is  a  story  to 
tlie  effect  that  in  1384  there  was  a  quarrel  between 
tte  Canons  of  Paris  and  the  Doctors  of  Decrees,  on 
account  of  the  objection  of  the  former  to  the  setting 
up  of  a  separate  school  of  sacred  law,  as  it  was 
termed.  The  Canons  gained  their  point  in  an  appeal 
to  Clement  VII.,  and  brought  back  the  faculty  of 
law  to  the  cloister  school.  They  acquired  the  style  and 
dignity  of  Regents,  their  disciples  that  of  Scholars. 
The  whole  story  is  probably  one  of  a  mass  of  analogous 
fictions  from  a  late  time,  designed  to  secure  antiquity 
for  those  privileges. 

We  inquire  what  was  the  state  of  literature  in  Paris, 
•^hat  in  mere  point  of  bulk  were  the  books 
^  be  found  in  the   cloisters  at   the  close  of  literature 
te  fifteenth  century  ?     Certain  lists  have  been 
landed  down  to  us,  but    again    the   reader  must   be 
darned  against  the  rash  acceptance  of  the  dates  affixed 
^them.     On  the  application,  however,  of  any  critical 
^,  it  will  be  apparent  that  at  any  time  before  that  of 
iie  Medicis,  a  very  small  room  would  have  held  the 
^hole  of  the  books  extant  in  Paris. 

An  old  agreement  has  been  produced  between  the 
-'bapter  and  the  Chancellor,  from  which  we  learn  that 
^te  duty  of  the  Chancellor  is  to  correct,  to  bind  and  keep 
^u  good  order,  the  books  of  the  Paris  church  not  used 
it  the  mass.  What  were  these  books  ?  In  a  document 
^ted  some  sixty  years  later  a  custodian  mentions  only — 
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A  Bible,  in  four  volumes  ; 

Lives  of  the  Saints  and  Expositions,  in  five  volumes ; 
Martrivetus ; 

A  new    and  an  old    Pastorale,   a    Collectaiium,  five 
Psalters,  etc. ; 

Again,  a  few  years  later,  Stephen,  Archdeacon  of 
Canterbury,  is  supposed  to  bequeath  some  books  to  tke 
poor  scholars  of  the  Parvis  at  Paris.  They  are  coot- 
mitted  to  the  care  of  the  Chancellor,  John  of  Orleans 
and  consist  of  the  following  works  : — 

A  Bible,  without  gloss,  complete  ; 

Genesis  and  Exodus,  glossed,  in  one  volume ; 

Exodus,  glossed,  by  itself ; 

Ezechiel,  glossed,  by  itself ; 

The  Gospels,  glossed,  in  one  volume  by  themselves ; 

A  Psalter,  glossed,  complete ; 

Four  books  of  Sentences  ; 

Books  of  Numbers ; 

Joshua,  Judges,   Ruth,   Deuteronomy,   glossed,  in  one 

volume ; 
The  Epistles  of  Paul,  glossed  ; 
Job,  glossed ; 
Summa  on  Vices ; 

The  Epistles  of  Paul,  glossed,  with  a  lesser  gloss ; 
Book  of  Machabees  i  and  2,  glossed  to  cap.  x. ; 
Gospel  of  Mark,  glossed. 

Given  in  the  year  1 2  7 1 ,  on  the  day  of  the  Apoetl* 
Symon  and  Jude. 

Postillate  Bible,  in  two  volumes,  which  Bishop  Stepbc** 

added ; 
Originale   of  the  Sentences  of  Master  Peter  Lombard 

...  of  calf-skin,  partly  depilate  to  the  year  li/i- 

Another  list  of  the  books  for  common  use  in  tbc 


oks  like  the  above.  Our  Englisli  scholars  havo 
milar  lists  referring  to  about  the  eame  period  ; 
S  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  in  very  doubtful,  as 
ereafter  see,  whether  the  cuBtom  of  datiug 
ini  had  begun  in  the  thirteenth  century.  It 
low  that  documents  so  dated  are  supposit ;  but 
,  wear  a  better  appearance  of  genuineness  were 
by  the  year  of  a  pope,  an  abbot,  or  a  bishop. 
11  that  has  been  adduced  on  the  rarity  and 
books  in  "  the  thirteenth  century  "  R.riiyof 
Uowing  ages,  it  is  still  uot  easy  °  '" 
ite  this  negative  evidence  and  its  historical 
I-  Hemerfflua  mentions  that  a  Paris  doctor 
3d  a  rich  deanery,  Nicolas  a  St.  Just,  ordered 
,  1319,  that  a  volume  of  the  Bible  should  bo 
a  college  which  had  lent  it  to  him.  It  was 
aough  for  a  scholar  to  give  a  bond  for  the 
of  a  book  so  borrowed.  There  is  a  tide  so 
time  of  John  Seldcn,  though  contradicted,  in 
n.  Books  were  so  far  from  lieiiig  uecessai-ieSj 
the  last  of  luxuries  men  thought  of  indulging, 
i  colleges.     Through  the  long  period  covered 
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trder,  who  adopts  the  nom  de  plume  of  "Milo 
topinua,  Abbot  of  Westmiuster,"  produces  a.  life 
f  Lanfranc,  which  proves  to  be,  like  many  other 
imilar  biographies,  a  lesson  in  allegorical  form  on  the 
(roper  virtues  of  the  monks.  The  absurd  affectation  of 
(bject  humility  cloaking  an  ambition  the  most  thirsty 
md insatiable,  is  obvious  enough  ia  the  story  of  Lanfranc, 
Strange  that  sober  English  laymen,  who  are  supposed  to 
letest  such  affectations  with  a  perfect  hatred,  should 
Cntiiiae  to  copy  and  edit  these   tales  as  if  they  were 

[enuine  narrative  ! 
In  those  ideal  days,  the  glorious  days  of  Lanfranc, 
more  the  monk  hid  himself  from  the  crowd,  the 

lore  his  fame  went  abroad.  He  was  dear  to  the 
llrigtocracy.  Young  nobles  from  far  and  near  came  td 
fbidy  with  Lanfranc  under  lowly  Abbot  Herluiu. 
Stota  the  generous  root  of  the  great  spiritual  tree  in  the 
&Men  of  Bee,  what  vigorous  scions  sprouted  forth  I 
Pwe  was  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  Gil- 
fcrt  Crispinus,  Abbot  of  Westminster ;  Henry,  Dean 
Sf  Cnnterbury  ;  Hernostus,  Kishop  of  Rochester ;  and 
vuudulf,  hia  successor — all  pupils  of  Bee  ! 
[  Hnw  warm  is  the  love  of  the  monk  to  his  Alma 
Mater!  He  will  freely  sacrifice  all  scruple  about 
Bistoric  fact  to  this  love.  How  entertaining  the  picture 
fbich  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  sketches  of  Lanfranc 
M  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  presence  of  the 
fO|)e  at  Rome  I  The  Holy  Father  rises  from  his  chair 
to  meet  him,  telling  him  that  this  honour  is  due  not 
to  the  archbishop,  but  to  the  School  of  Bee,  where  he 
W  (tat  at  Lanfranc's  feet.  "  I  rise  in  your  presence, 
W  you  are  my  master ;  I  embrace  you  as  my  paeda- 
Jogue,  and  not  as  an  archbishop." 
At  what  time  did  this  manner  of  literary  art  set  in  ? 
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A  reference  to  the  parallel  art  of  Church  painting  might 
enable  us  nearly  to  solve  that  question.  But  without 
touching  further  on  that  point,  it  may  be  suflScient  t» 
observe  that  these  pretended  "  Reminiscences  of  Bee" 
could  not  have  been  offered  to  the  reading  world  at  any 
time  before  there  was  something  in  the  way  of  litera- 
ture and  of  culture  at  Bee  to  justify  such  pretensions  to 
a  learned  past.  It  is  to  the  seeker  of  facts  an  ab- 
surdity to  suppose  such  a  state  of  things  at  Bee  before 
the  dispersion  of  Italian  scholars  through  the  West  in 
the  late  fifteenth  century. 

Other  Benedictine  confederates  who  write  under  the 
noms  de  plume  of  "  William  of  Malmesbury,"  "  William 
of  Jumi&ge,"  and  date  their  writings  in  the  twelfth 
century,  are  agreed  on  the  same  fable  of  the  glory  ol 
Bee,  of  the  Lombard  Lanfranc  and  his  disciple  Anselm. 
And  yet — surprising  fact  1 — when  we  open  the  work  ol 
the  Benedictine  of  St.  Albans,  who  is  planted  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  writes  under  the 
name  "  Thomas  Walsingham,"  you  find  that  the  legend 
of  Lanfranc  and  of  Anselm  appears  to  have  shrivelled 
down  to  a  dry  notice.  He  describes  Anselm  as  a 
Lombard  boy  of  good  education  and  character,  who 
studied  three  years  in  Gaul,  who  crossed  into  Normandy 
and  joined  himself  to  the  Prior  of  Bee,  who  then  ruled 
the  public  school  by  the  permission  or  command  of  Abbot 
Herluin. 

We  have  heard  in  our  time  talk  of  a  "  historical 
school  of  St.  Albans."  There  never  was  a 
unfranc  histoiical  school  iu  that  cloister.  A  few 
^^°  *  Benedictine  mythologists  may  have  been  busy 
there  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  VII.  in  correspondence 
with  Italian  head-quarters.  The  facts  correspond  to 
those  of  Monte  Cassino  at  the  same  period.     It  appears 
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irobalile  that  Walsingham,  as  he  calls  himself,  had  the 
bet  sketch  of  the  legend  whicli  was  to  be  elaborated  by 
klB  literary  confrh-es  somewhat  later.  It  may  be  noticed 
nat  among  the  Lanfranc  legends  an  epitaph  on 
trim  has  been  ascribed  to  Philip,  Abbot  of  Good  Hope 
fai  Haioault,  of  the  connected  Order  of  Pre'montre',  in 
Jhe  twelfth  century.  The  lines  aro,  perhaps,  of  sufficient 
(elegance  for  the  sixteenth  century.  Other  threads  in 
We  same  web  of  fiction  may  be  traced  under  the  names 
fef  "  Iv'o  of  Chartrea,"  "  Sigebert  of  Gemblours,"  anti 
hb continuator,  "Robert  de  Monte." 

The  fables  about  Bee  were  devised  about  the  same 
itime  with  the  fables  about  Slonte  Cassino.  If,  say  the 
[Benedictines,  Monte  Cassino  was  the  oldest.  Bee  was  the 
*0Bt  splendid  of  their  seats  of  learning.  Rome  looks 
Itp  to  Bee,  Greece  worships  Bee,  the  wonder  of  all 
^Europe  is  Bee.  How  fine  the  description,  "  Disciples  of 
"Laafnine  ! "  How  great  the  joy  to  study  where  the 
"biBmen  of  Pope  Alexander  had  studied  !  Yet  one 
tfflml!  bookcase  or  shelf  would  have  been  ample 
'icwmmodation  for  all  the  books  that  Bee  could  produce 
sW  the  time  of  the  invention  of  printing,  if,  indeed,  it 
coald  produce  any  books  at  all. 

But  Bee  furnishes  another  legendary  link  with 
lEaglaud  in  the  name  of  Roger  Vacarius,  prior  Kogar 
'*f  the  monastery  and  afterwards  abbot,  who,  ^"^^f'"'- 
Wcording  to  the  tradition,  passed  into  England  and  was 
Wie  first  to  teach  our  people  what  the  monks  called 
"tbe  Law  of  the  Caesars."  It  is  a  slander  upon  the 
memory  of  the  Csesars,  however,  that  the  codes  bearing 
the  names  of  Theodosius  and  of  Justinian — the  fabrica- 
tious  of  the  monks  themselves — should  have  been 
bbeUed  the  Law  of  the  Caesars.  The  Benedictine 
Jjtion    concerning   these  false   codes  refers   to  the 
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iw«f&k  ccBtsiT.  B«t  it  m  eatam  that  neitlier  it 
Bofesm  wsr  in  aaj  other  dtr  of  Europe  was  then 
aa  azkiksKe  at  that  tne  capable  of  liatening  to  leetoiei 
on  Boman  Lav.  The  peisoiialitj  and  activity  of 
VacaiiiB  icsss  apoQ  no  genniiie  testimony  whatever, 
hat  meRlj  on  the  eoneoted  faUe  of  a  knot  of  monb 
who  write  onder  the  names  of  Jdin  of  Salisboiy,  Biahqp 
of  Chaitres ;  Theobald,  ex- Abbot  of  Bee  and  Aiehlnflhop 
of  Cantetboiy,  and  peifaaps  a  Canon  of  St.  Victor. 

If  the  reader  ean  figure  to  himself  *'  many  rich  and 
poor**  ccHning  to  the  lectnres  of  Vacarins  in  the  yeir 
1 149,  he  shoold  be  aUe,  in  support  of  his  imaginatkm, 
to  fix  <m  the  plaee  where  these  lectures  were  hdi 
Wss  it  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  London?  Or  in  tbe 
honse  of  llieobald  of  Oanterboiy?  Hie  Benedictinfli 
of  St  Haur  may  well  admit,  after  perusing  the  ttki 
of  their  romancing  predecessors,  that  on  tiiis  point  not 
omnino  liquet.  Without  dwelling  longer  on  these 
absurdities,  it  suiEces  to  remark  that  the  study  of  law 
in  general  did  not  begin  in  any  school  before  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  our  own  country  the  study  wag 
yet  in  its  infancy  in  the  days  of  Coke,  of  Selden,  and 
of  Bacon. 

After  what  has  been  said  of  Charles  the  Great  and 
The  School  his  fabulous  schools  on  the  Continent,  it  \b 
of  Oxford,  needless  to  detain  the  reader  with  the  faUw 
respecting  his  English  counterpart  in  the  Benedictine 
scheme  of  fiction,  King  Alfred  the  Great.  St.  Neot, 
also,  may  take  his  place  in  the  ideal  distance.  Oxford, 
like  Paris  and  like  Cambridge,  is  a  Benedictine  founda- 
tion. Its  early  name  was  the  Priorate  of  St.  Benedict 
i){  Oxon,  or  Gloucester  College.  The  abbots  and  prion 
(»r  \\\i'  provin(*e  of  Canterbury  were  the  directors  of 
study.     It  is  said  that  in  the  year  1290  thirty  Abbots 
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]  Priors  met  at  Abingdou,  and  provided  for  the 
ildiug  of  the  Priorate.  But  we  have  to  wait  for  half 
sentury  before  we  hear  of  the  erection  of  a  Theo- 
;ical  Chair  with  a  stipend  iu  the  College  (1343). 
is  was  at  a  Provincial  Chapter  at  Northamption.  A 
iturj-  eUipses,  and  we  hear  of  another  Provincial  8ynod 

the  same  town  {1444),  when  tlie  studies  in  Oxford 
Uegc  are  discussed  in  subordination  to  the  great 
cation  of  monastic  discipline.  The  Theological  Chair 
B  always  to  be  held  by  a  Benedictine. 

During  this  peri<xl,  it  is  said,  the  Benedictines  had 
leges  also  at  Cauterbury  and  fit  Durham.  But  it 
U  presently  appear  how  difficult  it  is  to  obtain, 
tether  from  the  sources  or  from  John  Lelaud,  who 
ide  the  tour  of  the  religious  houses  just  before  the 
BBoIutiou,  a  genuine  list  of  scholars,  or  of  writings 
fore  the  introduction  of  printing.  Lcland  was 
ffled  by  the  systematic  tricks  of  the  monks  and 
Irs  in  disguising  their  personalities  and  ante-dating 
sir  writings.  We  read  of  miracles  of  learning,  like 
lam  I^ton  of  Oxford,  Cardinal  Priest  of  St.  Cfecilia, 

of  Roger  Bacon  the  Franciscan,  and  many  othei-s, 
ft  our  search  for  matter  of  fact  is  constantly  dis- 
pointed  down  to  the  time  when  John  Feckenham, 
t  Abbot  of  Westminster,  dies  in  the  Tower  of 
lldon  ;  or  of  Wisbeach,  after  long  imprisonment,  "  an 
Tan4uished  athlete  of  the  orthodox  faith  "  ( 1 585). 

The  facts  or  the  fables  about  Cambridge  are  of  similar 
iracter.    The  Benedictines  were  its  founders, 
of  Oxford  ;  and  whether  that  be  an  honour 

otherwise  it  may  be  left  to  the  members  of  the 
liversity  to  determine.  Nothing  is  gained  by  examin- 
[  the  annals  of  the  other  great  Orders,  since  they 
1  mwu  the  like  principles  of  historic  imagination 
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with  their  predecessor.  It  is  only  by  the  rigowtis 
scrutiny  of  the  catalogues  of  books  that  we  caniope 
to  arrive  at  some  rough  estimate  of  the  state  of  cultaie 
in  England  at  the  time  of  the  rise  of  the  House  d 
Tudor. 

The  orthodox  Benedictine  theory,  however,  is  thak 
the  School  of  Cambridge  is  older  by  more  than  200 
years  than  that  of  Oxford,  and  owed  its  foundatioa 
to  King  Sigebert — a  theory  that  still  prevailed  in  the 
rime  of  Edmund  Spenser.  In  the  general  and  gradual 
:>ul)i>idonce  of  fable,  these  theories  have  been  abandoned; 
Olid  ev[u;vlly  must  those  who  desire  to  touch  histoiie 
/V^ra  nmui  in  this  matter  abandon  the  hope  of  findiog 
LC  in  cho  twelfth  century.  But  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
\^  on?  men:  boys'  sohook,  and  so  remained  duriog  thit 
dme  when  the  most  splendid,  though  unchartered, 
Univer?icy  in  Elngland  was  flourishing — I  refer  to  tie 
:i«N  ;.  ry  o:  wit^,  of  poets,  soldiers,  lawyers,  travellers, 
^:a:o>iuoLi,  wLo  wort?  to  be  found  in  the  Temple  and 
.•rii-r  Ilu?  0:  Court,  of  whom  we  begin  to  hear  in  the 
i-L'iLrii  o:  *Juovii  Eiiiabt^th. 

EiiL:i;iiiJ  w.ic;  J.  lirde  later  than  France  and  Burgundy 
:.-j  ^1:  i^  ;M.>ciso:s>iug  the  means  of  literaiy  culture 
...nr:-.  j„^^  inuliriou  runs  that  the  library  of  900 
volumes  colicocod  l-y  Ch;urles  V.,  or  the  Wise,  was 
oarri«jd  into  EiiLrumd  by  the  Duke  of  Bedlbrd,  I429» 
but  its  dostinariou  luis  not  been  ti'aced. 

In  roloroiice  to  Oxford,  we  have  the  tradition  about 

riio  book-Ioviuii  Richiird  Auncjerville  of  Buiy? 

v.; uvrv.:::    Bishop    of     Durh:mi.       Durham    College  9i 

0x011,  the  Benedictines  say,  had  been  founded 

l>v  luiu  about   i2y)o;  and  at  his  death  in  1345,  he  left 

'  -H   biK>ks,    which   iue   siiid    to   have    been   greater  in 

ibor  ilum   those  of  all  the  i-est  of  the  bishops,  to 
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Wiam  College.  But  we  hear  of  a  library,  in  the 
»e  of  a  separate  building  or  room,  for  the  first  time 
She  reign  of  Henry  IV.  The  books  were  chained  to 
"a  or  studies ;  and  it  needs  an  effort  of  imagination 
nake  dear  to  ourselves  how  few  they  were,  how 
en  of  interest,  and  how  little  used.  We  have  no 
)f  the  books ;  but  the  names  of  William  Appalby 
Thomas  Rowe  have  been  handed  down  as  the  first 
!>diana. 

!t  was  not,  in  fact,  until  more  than  a  century  after 
leath  of  Richard  of  Bury  that  the  faint  beginnings 
terary  culture  in  England  can  hu  traced.  At  the 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  Trithemius,  the  Abbot  of 
iheim,  seta  down  to  the  authorship  of  Aungerville 
ittle  treatise  called  the  "Philoliiblon,"  per- 

1         A  1  1  ■    1         .  1-        The"Phj1o- 

i  the  first  work  which  shows  any  dis-  iiiWon,"  pm- 
rested  zeal  for  liberal  studies  iu  England,  fliieenth 
author  hits  a  passion  for  books.  They  '^*''  '"^' 
;he  masters  who  train  us  without  the  use  of  the  rod. 
f  are  without  wrath  and  threats,  without  promises 
bribes.  You  find  them  awake  when  you  draw  near. 
f  do  not  run  away  when  you  aak  a  question.  You 
blonder,  but  they  do  not  growl ;  nor  will  they 
h  at  you,  though  you  may  be  a  dunce.  Books 
e  are  liberal  and  free !  They  give  to  all  that 
1  they  set  all  at  liberty,  themselves  your  attentive 


5e  thinks,  after  the  fashion  of  his  time  and  order, 
80  great  a  blessing  as  books  must  be  found 
Geil  in  the  Old  Testament.  They  are  the  Wells  of 
»ham,  or  the  Golden  Pot  with  the  manna,  the  Rock 
ing  with  honey,  the  Tree  of  Life,  the  River  of 
,dise-,  the  Ark  of  Noah,  the  Ladder  of  Jacob,  the 
I  of  Testimony,  the  Sling  of  David,  the  Ears  of 
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ttme  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.  has  come  down  to  us 
ame  time  durins  the  Revival  of  Letters 

.  °    .  -Ill  Nicbolaa  V. 

ichal  in  conaection  with  books,  ana 
s.  But  it  will  be  found  that  his  biographers 
lit  a  very  late  date,  aud  give  us  only  general 
toons  of  the  state  of  culture  at  the  Papal  Court, 
is  Parentucelli  of  Sarzana,  then,  was  a  Florentine 
list,  aud  one  of  the  protege's  of  Cosmo  de  Medici, 
laid  to  have  "  arranged  "  the  Library  of  St.  Mark 
,  and  to  have  beeu  a  zealous  copyist  of  MSS., 
■udent  of  all  the  science  of  the  time.  Wisdom 
rtue  were  suppo.'Jed  to  ascend  with  him  the  Chair 
Pontiff;  but  it  has  never  been  explained  how  the 
dy  scholar  won  his  way  to  that  seat,  unless  the 
btliinks  the  enthusiastic  explanation  of  one  of  his 
jhers  sufficient ;  that  it  was  due  to  his  "  Ciceronian 
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ndred  Greek  MSS.  tx)  Cardinal  Isidore,  and  that  he 
LS  barbarian  enough  to  tear  away  the  gold  and  silver 
isps  from  the  books  which  his  predecessor  had  lovingly 
>thed  in  red  samite.    Bessarion  and  Filelfo  are  supposed 

lament  over  these  outrages.  Concerning  ^neas 
rlvius  Piccolomini  there  are  interesting  tales,  and 
any  writings  which  saw  the  light  during  the 
Kteenth  century  have  been  set  down  to  his 
ithorship ;  but  Pius  II.  was  busy  with  political  intrigues 
id  nepotism,  and  did  nothing,  so  far  as  we  know,  for 
iraries.    His  successor,  Pietro  Barbo,  Cardinal  p.  bmim> 

St.  Mark  and  Paul  H.,  is  said  to  have  been  ^^  "•^• 
nd  of  antiques,  greatly  addicted  to  show  and  splendour, 
I  emulator  of  the  Sultan ;  in  this  Pope's  court  literary 
en  found  little  countenance.  With  the  exception  of 
e  statement  of  the  Benedictines,  that  he  ordered  a 
talogue  of  the  books  at  Monte  Cassino,  there  is  nothing 
connect  Paul  II.  with  libraries. 

Francesco  Rovere  succeeded  him  as  Sixtus  IV.  ( 1 47 1 ). 
I  was  a  nominee  of  the  Orsini  and  the  Borgia,  p.  Borere 
d  General  of  the   Franciscans,  one    of   the  ^^^^  *^  •^• 
)6t  learned  monks  of  the  time.     Yet  in  his  portrait 
d  traits  of  the  ascetic  quite  melt  away  in  the  expression 
the  secular  and  ambitious  prince.     Sixtus  was  a  great 
potist,  like   his   predecessors,   and    the   Papacy   was 
inifestly  nothing  but  a  ^'  kingdom  of  this  world  '*  in 
\  time.     However,  he  who  had  formerly  been  a  doctor 
Padua  is  reported  to  have  built  a  library  consisting 
four  rooms  (1475).     His  secretary  was  the 
ted  Platina,  who  was  made  librarian.     But 
i  relics  of  this   library  are  scarce  discernible,  and 
r  are  the  particulars  which  Assemanni,  the  faithful 
iservator  of  Vatican  traditions,   can  give.  The  secret 
e  Secret  Archives  are,  however,  first  named  -^'^hive^. 
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in   this    connection  ;    they   were    contained    in   tliree    i 
presses  and  four  cliests  of  cypresB  wood,     Tliis  partlcitliir   'i 
is  most  important  in  reference  to  the  late  begiDuing  o{ 
any  Papal  literature.      It  is  well  known  that  in  these 
so-called  Archives  there  is  hardly  a  document  referring 
to  an  earlier  period  than  the  eleventh  centurv  ;  lUii!  the 
fact  undoubtedly  is  that,  about  the  time   of  Platlna, 
the  whole  enterprise  of  making  out  a  Succession  of  the  „ 
Popes  from  the  time  of  8t.  Peter  was  being  put  into  j 
execution.  1 

About  [518  the  Secret  Library  ia  said  to  have  been 
placed  in  the  Castle  St.  Angelo,  yet  it  acquired  appareully 
no  great  bulk  till  the  time  of  Paul  V.     At  the  end  of 
the  last  century  the  Secret  Archives  were  united  with  j 
the  Vatican  Library,*  I 

AVith  regard  to  the  state  of  libraries  in  Rome  in  the  ' 
Thetimsof    brilliant  time  of  Leo  X.     He  is  said  to  have 
^*'^"  brought   the    remains    of  the    library   of  St. 

Florence,  which  had  been  dispersed  durina: 
fortunes,  to  Rome  about  the  year  1508;  , 
to  have  acquired  the  first  five  books  of 
Tacitus'  "  Annals."  But  the  particulars  are,  as  iisufll, 
extremely  meagre  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  books 
in  any  collection  in  Rome.  There  is  a  mention  of  tbs 
rich  Grimani  collection  in  a  letter  of  Erasmus  in  1515; 
it  was  removed  to  Venice  a  few  years  later,  and  ww 
destroyed  by  fire. 

We    meet   constantly    with    flattering    eulogies  of 

particular    scholars  and  libraries,  but  fail   to  find  any 

mass  of  literary  facta  corresponding  to  the  expectations 

thus  raised.     Thus  lughirami,  librarian  of  t^f 

Vaticau,  who  died  in  1 5 1 6,  ia  extolled  as  ti^  1 

"  Cicero  of  his  age  "  because  he  was  a  fine  speaker.    Ai  | 

*  UregorOTius,  "  G.'Bcb  d.  Stadt  Rome,"  viii.  393. 
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,  pollfctor,  he  is  said  to  have  brought  classical  MSS. 
tora  the  Benedictine  cloister  at  Bobbio,  perhaps  among 
iem  the  "  Republic "  of  Cicero,  which  saw  the  light 
mly  itt  the  time  of  the  zealous  literate,  Cardinal  Mai.     It 
E  Dot  his  own  jjen,  but  the  pencil  of  Raphael,  which 
m  assured  to  Inghirami  immortality,  as  Gregoroviua 
iiserves.     It  was  Beroald,  his  successor,  who 
idited  the   noted   MS.   of  Tacitus,   the    one  ^^ 
mportant    "  find "    of   the   time    of  Leo    X. 
ileander,  a   little    later   in    the  same    office,   an  early 
iieDd  of  Erasmus  and  Aldus,   but  a  bitter  opponent 
rf  Luther,  passed  away  in    1542,  without  leaving  any 
iiteraiy  monument  behind  him. 

Retrospective  fancy  has  delighted  to  glorify  the 
^h  of  lieo ;  yet  all  the  studies  in  the  Roman 
Sniveraity  must  have  been  quite  elementary,  according 
to  our  modern  ideas,  in  his  time.  In  1735  there  was 
wblished  in  Rome  an  Oration  which  embraced  "  nearly 
ie  wbole  of  the  Roman  history,"  and  is  said  to  have 
ieen  delivered  in  the  Capitol  at  the  feast  of  the  Palilia, 
'ben  the  statue  of  Leo  was  unveiled.  It  is  characteristic 
•f  that  fusion  of  old  Roman  with  Oriental  ideas  which 
>6gan  to  prevail,  that  the  orator  begins  with  Adam  and 
■ilh  Romulus  ;  descending  the  stream  of  time,  he  depicts 
iie  glories  of  the  old  Roman  empire,  then  of  the  Papacy, 
fflally  of  the  great  living  Pontiff  himself  The  good 
*iings  of  this  life  and  of  the  life  to  come — all  are  due 
w  the  beneficent  rule.  We  listen  for  houi-s  to  this 
traia  of  declamation,  imaginarj-  members  of  the 
•dience.  His  closing  words  remind  us  of  the  pre- 
ttisions,  quite  recent,  of  the  "  Hebrew  Boy  "  (in  the 
nraae  of  the  monks)  to  supplant  gi'cat  Jove  on  that 
i^h  and  sacred  seat.  Addressing  the  Virgin  :  "  Where- 
we  Thee,  and  no  longer  Jupiter,  Thee,  Vii'gin  "of  the 
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Capitol,  who  dost  preside  over  the  relics  of  this  city 
and  hill,  dost  guard  Rome  and  the  Capitol,  I  pray,"  etc 
— for  the  long  life  of  the  Pope.* 

Special  attention  is  called  to  Urbino,  because  it  is 
linked  with  the  England  of  Henry  VIII.  in  the 
Poiydore  persou  of  PolydoFc  Vergil.  He,  in  his  work 
Bembo,  on  "  Inventois,"  refers  to  the  fame  of  its 
library.  Bembo,  the  noted  Ciceronian,  was 
a  member  of  its  learned  circle  about  1506.  Sadolet, 
reputed  author  of  a  prohibited  commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  friend  of  the  Reformers, 
is  supposed  to  extol  Urbino  as  a  very  focus  of  genius 
and  learning,  unrivalled  in  Italy.  Yet  Sadolet  had 
studied  at  Ferrara ;  and  Ferrara,  no  less  than  Padua, 
might  readily  be  conceived  the  most  illuminated  place 
in  the  world,  if  we  listened  to  the  declaimers  in  its 
favour.  The  same  monotone  of  flattery  always  prevails, 
and  always  conceals  a  great  dearth  of  genuine  culture- 
John  Colet,  founder  of  St.  Paul's  School,  no  doubt 
visited  all  these  learned  circles.  He  was  an  epochal 
man  in  every  respect,  but  especially  as  the  discoverer 
of  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  English  clergy  and  people, 
as  one  who  was  regarded,  in  virtue  of  his  gifts  as 
preacher  and  scholar,  as  "  the  Apostle  Paul  of  England." 

The   significance  of  the  Humanists,  the   lovers  of 
The  letters  and  of  liberty,  is  not  only  that  they  bear 

Humanists,     ^i^^negg  ^q  ^jje  ^j^q  scutimeut  of  Rome  and 

Italy  in  general,  but  that  they  were  committed,  by  theif 
tastes  and  their  enthusiasms,  to  an  antipathy  to  the 
literature  of  the  monks,  the  rise  of  which  they  witnessed- 
It  is  suflBcient  to  cite    some   traditions   about    Poggi^ 

♦  Gregorovius  (viii.  297)  points  to  the  irony  of  the  inscription  of  the  ne^ 
Magistrate  in  memory  of  Sept  20,  1870,  when  the  Papacy  fell,  a  few  step 
from  the  statne  of  Leo. 
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an!  Valla  to  show  tbnt  the    notion  of  culture    in  the  ^H 

Donasteries  during  ages  pi'cceding  the  revival  is  pure  ^1 

illusion  ;  and  that  in  fact  the  hydra  of  the  Church  fable  H 

began  to  rear  its  head  at  the  time  the  chissical  literature  H 

'.began  to  be  zealously  cultivated.     As  before,  the  dates  ^| 

lire  not  to  be  trusted,  but  the  general  impressions  are  to  H 

be  carefully  noted.  H 

'     Thus  of  Poggio  it  is  said  tliat  he  entered  the  Papal  H 

'service  at  a  very  early  age,  and  was  scribe  under  ^M 

eiglit  Popes,  without  ever  residing  in  Rome,  ^M 

tbatlie  went  with  the  Court  to  Constance  and  saw  Jerome  ^| 

of  Prague  suffer ;  that  he  then  entered  on  a  career  of  H 

.literary  discovery  in  Gennany,    Franco,  and  England.  H 

iHe  scoured    the    Campagna    searching    for    relics    of  I 

■ntiquity,  all  his  zest  being  in  the  classical  direction.  H 

|Bi«  attacks  upon  the  regular  clergy,  especially  the 
. Franciscans,  were  unsparing,  while  Nicholas  V.  is  said 
to  bare  protected  him.  The  greatest  work  ascribed  to 
■limisthe  "  History  of  the  Florentine  Republic  from  1350 
''"4S5-"  'fhe  date  of  his  death  is  given  in  1459  by 
jlltwuth-century  writers.  _ 

The  important  question  arises  :  How  many  classical  fl 

k  eccleBiastical  MSS.  did  Poggio  find  in  the  ^^.^^  H 

:»eno(Iictine  cloisters  before  the  time  of  the  Mate  of  the 
ipiinters  ?  For  his  fame  is  that  of  the  dis- 
^veter  of  MSS.  in  the  monusteries  of  St.  Gall  (where 
QiliDtilian  reposed,  which  he  copied  in  thirty-two  days), 
Jfew  Corbey,  and  other  cloisters  of  that  Order.  Again, 
the  reader  must  be  warned  against  reliance  on  any 
'l^preeentations  which  seem  to  hint  of  classical  culture 
^  the  monastic  seats  until  quite  on  the  close  of  the 
Wteenth  century.  It  is  in  the  "Diatribe"  of  Cardinal 
yuirinus,  himself  a  Benedictine,  that  vou  may 

1B.J  1  ■       ■  PI  >       -      1  -St.  G«11. 
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St.  Gall  at  the  same  time  that  culture  h^  hardly  began 
in  Rome,  from  the  pen  of  Cincius,  a  contemporary  of 
f  oggio.  At  the  time  these  tales  were  written  down 
none  dared  openly  to  confess  that  discoveries  of  books, 
real  and  imaginary,  had  only  been  beginning  with  the 
latest  decades  of  the  age  ;  but  that  is  the  iterated  and 
confirmed  impression  which  the  student  derives  froin_ 
the  perusal  of  a  number  of  such  tales. 

More  significant  than  the  name  of  Poggio  is  that  of 

Valla  as  a  symbol  of  the  struggles  and  achiew- 

ments  of  the  Humanists  in    their  opposition 

to  the  false  literature  which  the  monks  were  foiatiuffin 

the  name  of  antiquity  upon  the  world.      Here  again  thp?- 

exact  period  of  Valla  cannot  be  defined.     The  discrepancy 

iu  the  dates  has  been  pointed  out  in  an  essay  by  Zumpt 

His  education    is  said  to  have    been    in    Rome,  uD(ieci:=* 
Bruni    and  Aurispa,    at    a    time    when    Rome,    in  tb^^ 
language  of  another  Humanist,  was  one  of   the  freest* 
places  iu  the  world  for  the  honest  scholar.     He,  libi^^ 
poggio,  held  up  the  monkish  idea  of  virtue  to  scotn^-  > 
and  even  announced  the  opinion  that  women  of  pleaflun^=* 
were  of  more  use  to  the  world  than  nuns.     He  refutfii^^ 
the  false  "  Donation  of  Constautine  " — in  all  probabilities' 
immediately  after  it  had  been  composed  and  saw  tlii^s 
light.     He  also  denied  the  genuineness  of  the  Epiatie^^ 
of  Jesus  and  Abgarus ;  iii  other  words,  he  assailed  th^ 
first  attempt  at  Church  History  which  had  been  recently' 
produced  in  the  cloisters.     Nothing  could  exceed  the 
bitterness  with  which  he   declaimed  against  the  "  new 
tyranny,"  as,  indeed,  it   was,  of  the  Pope.     Reginald 
Peacock,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  is  said  to  have  denied  the 
genuineness  of  the  "  Douation  "  about  the  same  time ; 
a  statement  which  requires  examination.     My  opinion  is 
that  these  writings  were  not  heard  of  until  some  time 
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in  tbe  sixteenth  century,  wheu  men  beg;m  to  talk  of 
Wiclit  Luther,  and  Marailius  of  Padua. 

When  the  system  of  literature  of  those  timca  is 
better  understood,  it  will  be  perceived  that  a  variety  of 
writings  have  been  set  down  to  Viilla  of  the  authenticity 
of  wiiich  there  is  no  proof.  But  all  the  more  impressive 
is  the  general  fact  that  there  was  a  knot  of  scholars 
in  tlie  West  whose  pride  was  in  the  revival  of  pure 
Latin  as  the  vehicle  of  all  true  civility  and  humanity, 
aud  who  could  not  endure  the  fables  and  the  false  logic 
of  the  rising  clerical  and  scholastic  system  of  the 
convents.  It  remains  to  observe  that  some  notes  on  tlie 
Vulgate  aaerihed  to  Valla  saw  the  light  in  1505  at 
Paris.  He  is  said  to  have  died  in  1457,  a  Canon  of  the 
l&t«ran. 

With  regard  to  the  Greek  scholars  of  the  Revival 
"L'  are  dependent  on  one  or  two  writers  like  P.  Cortesc, 
Fb.  Villani,  and  P.  Joviua,  who  furnish  us  indeed  with 
lists  of  learned  men  from  the  late  fourteenth  century 
—a  Chrysoloras,  a  George  of  Trapezaut,  a  Theodore  of 
Gaza,  a  Bessariou,  and  some  others.  But  their  chrono- 
iogy  ie  of  doubtful  worth  ;  and  as  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that  neither  in  Paris,  nor  London,  nor  Oxford,  nor  any 
other  Northern  city  did  Greek  begin  to  be  cultivated 
until  the  time  of  our  Henry  VIII.,  so  it  is  not  safe  to 
8S8umo  a  very  much  earlier  culture  in  that  language  in 
any  citj-  of  Italy. 

All  the  facts  that  can  be  collected  about  the  activity 
of  anti-monkish  Humanists  appear  to  me  to  be  con- 
™ttatory  of  the  opinion  that  a  stealthy  literary  activity 
had  been  going  on  in  Subiaeo,  Grotta  Ferrata,  and 
Monte  Caasino  about  the  time  of  Torquemada  and 
™8aariou  ;  but  that  men  were  not  fully  conscious  that 
"^  foundations  of  a  fictitious  Churcli  Histoiy  had  been 
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laid  until  the  time  of  Leo  X.  The  wretched  compila- 
tion called  the  "  Library  "  of  Pliotius,  which  is  aaidto 
have  bcea  printed  from  a  MS.  of  Besaai-ion,  and  wliicli 
is  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  make  out  a  list  of 
imaginaiy  Church  authora,  may  be  cited  as  a  notorious 
specimen  of  that  secret  activity. 

I  would  now  invite  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
The  Pimtora  some  particulars  relating  to  the  Printers  in 
in  Italy.  Italy,  because  the  establishment  of  Libraries 
and  the  practice  of  Typography  were  clearly  parts  of  ow 
great  movement  in  reviving  art.  The  quantit}-  and 
quality  of  the  Printers'  work  must  be  one  of  the  be* 
indices  to  the  state  of  writing,  reading,  and  thinking  in 
the  small  educated  class  of  four  hundred  years  ago. 

The  expense  of  copying  teaches  us  how  small  the 
purchasing  and  reading  class  must  have  been,  however 
large  the  thoughtless  class  of  listeners  to  oral  recitation. 
It  was  held  for  an  extraordinary  thing  that  Vespasiano, 
the  Florentine  bookseller,  could  deliver  to  Cosmo  di 
Medici  200  volumes  in  the  courae  of  twenty-two 
mouths.  He  had  employed  forty-five  scribes  on  the 
operation.  A  copy  of  Cicero's  Epistles  cost  about  tMl 
ducats,  a  Bible  at  least  three  or  four  pounds  sterlings 
probably  much  more.  It  has  never  been  sufficieatJy 
considered  that  the  work  of  the  early  jjriutcra  was  to 
extend  the  enjoyment  of  a  rare  luxury  in  a  very  small 
class,  by  no  means  to  provide  a  necessary  for  the 
multitude.* 

Using  our  sources,  as  before,  with  great  caution,  vc 

learn  from  a  biographer  of  Paul  II.  that  it  was 

printeMm     iu  hls  tlmc  the  German  printers  Sweynbeim. 

Pannartz,   and  Hahn   came    to   Rome,  about 

1  GragoroviuB'  Beventl] 
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^64  or  1465.  They  had  been  apprentices  of  Faust 
*  Mainz,  whose  press  the  Benedictines  claim  to  have 
itronized.  In  Rome  the  printers  found  no  patron, 
i  indeed,  according  to  the  foregoing  evidence,  there 
as  little  for  them  to  do ;  but  gainc^l  shelter  in  the 
loister  of  Subiaco,  which  was  filled  with  German 
lonks  and  under  the  protection  of  Torquemada.  It  is 
ut  probable  that  the  Benedictines  had  sent  for  them. 
lere  Donatus,  the  grammarian,  was  printed ;  then  the 
^ork  of  the  monk  who  assumes  the  name  of  Lactantius ; 
Scero,  "De  Oratore,"  and  Augustine,  "De  Civitate 
)ei."  Most  certainly  neither  of  the  "Fathers"  was 
leard  of  until  late  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  their 
iitin  is  the  Latin  of  the  Renaissance. 

A  little  later  we  find  the  Germans  in  the  palace  of 
lie  Massinii  in  Rome,  printing  Cicero's  Letters.  Then 
re  bear  of  their  falling  into  grea€  poverty  and  distre^ 
ibout  1472,  owing,  as  it  is  said,  to  competition  and  the 
ixmoe  of  trade.  They  are  supposed  to  tell  Sixtus  IV. 
^t  they  have  nothing  but  printed  sheets  in  their 
KHiae.  In  the  course  of  seven  or  eight  years  they  ha^l 
pouted  more  than  1 2,000  volumes.  This  statement  is 
>ttde  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Bible  with  the  Com- 
itotary  of  Nicolas  de  Lyra,  bearing  date  1472.  Hardly 
*a  it  be  received  as  credible,  or  even  intelligible, 
specially  as  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz  seem  to  vanish 
im  the  field  of  knowledge  without  leaving  a  trace 
^t  the  year  1476.  Slight  particulars  of  other 
Benoan  or  Italian  printers  who  are  supposed  to  have 
^  up  their  presses  in  cloisters  or  in  the  houses  of  the 
B^ly  in  Bome  have  come  down  to  us  from  a  time 
i^^ver  exactly  ascertained. 

^rom  about  1469  printing  is  said  to  have  gone  on 
mice  and  Milan  and  other  Italian  cities  to  some 
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extent  until  the  rise  of  Aldus  {1494-1515),  who  gave 

new  life  to  the  art ;  before  whose  time,  iu  fiict, 

there  was  little  printing  of  Greek  books,  nay, 

if  the  whole  truth  were  known,  little  printing  of  any 

books  at  all. 

If  a  critical  scholar  would  undertake  the  examination 
of  the  whole  atatiatica  relating  to  this  subject,  he  wuukl 
render  a  considerable  service  to  exact  knowledge,  for 
the  want  of  which  we  remain  under  the  spell  of  many 
illusioDS.  It  should  be  defined  in  the  first  place  boif 
many  eai-ly  printed  books  have  come  down  to  us;  next, 
how  many  of  these  bear  no  date  at  all ;  and  again,  ho»' 
many  have,  as  comparison  with  Chronicles  would  show.  1 
been  ante-dated,  for  interested  reaaons.  It  ahouM  also 
be  considered  how  little  consciousness  is  shown  of  any 
wonderful  invention  until  the  sixteenth  century  is  far 
advanced,  and  how  comparatively  small  is  still  the  miiss 
of  printed  books  at  tLe  end  of  that  age.  The  grent 
jealousy  and  opposition  which  the  printera  had  to 
encounter  from  various  quarters  should  be  borne  in 
mind  ;  also  the  fact  that  all  artisans  wrought  in  guilds 
with  more  or  less  of  secrecy  and  mystery,  and  with  free 
resort  to  a  variety  of  protective  fictions  and  intereshfl 
statements. 

When  these  points  have  been  well  weighed,  it  will 
be  understood  how  certainly  it  follows  that  in  no  ag* 
of  Italy  were  there  more  than  a  few  readers  of  tl* 
Latin  and  Greek  classics  or  of  the  Vulgate  in  the 
closing  decades  of  the  fifteenth  century.  When  tif 
ii>iiui>iD  troubles  of  their  native  land  dispersed  tl» 
England.  Italian  scholnrs  westward,  and  men  like  C. 
Vitelli,  Hadrian  Castello,  and  Polydore  Vergil  came  to 
England,  it  was  little  indeed  in  the  way  of  substantiil 
knowledge  that  they  had  to  impart,  however  they  mi^t 
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mpre^s  upon  their  disciples  the  almost  religious  duty 
^  turniug  over  Cicero  by  night  aod  by  day,  and  of 
iresentiog  even  the  most  fabulous  and  worthless  matter 
n  the  forms  of  pure  Latin. 

The  erection  of  Greek  printing-presses  is  ascribed  to 
2ikri,  who  hail  one  in  his  house,  where  in  _  „    . 

s  '  '  The  Gnek 

I515  an  edition  of  Pmdar  was  printed,  the  p^nunc- 
Bst  of  Greek  books  that  issued  from  any 
■ess  in  Rome.  Leo  X,  had  also  a  Greek  press,  whence 
iBned  the  Scholia  to  Homer  and  to  Sophocles  about 
I517-18.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  the  first  Greek 
jRss  was  set  up  in  Paris ;  indeed,  according  to  the 
8  handed  down,  a  little  earlier  than  in  Rome. 


lueshan 

I 


The  Humanists  axd  the  Monks. 


In  one  of  his  lectures,  given  about  fifty  years  ago, 
Hgar  Quiuet  makes  an  observation  to  the  eflFect  that 
riiat  the  eighteentli  century  was  to  the  Frenchmen, 
ke  sixteenth  century  had  l)een  to  the  Italian  scholars. 
B  naming  some  of  the  distinguished  Humanists  of  that 
ge,  he  eays  that  to  them  the  1500  or  1600  yeai-s 
Uimed  by  the  Church  appeared  a  "  subtle  dream." 
Uie  phraae  is  striking,  all  the  more  because  Quinct  did 
lot  apprehend  its  full  force.  It  is  now  time  to  say, 
Mh  the  utmost  emphasis,  that  the  Humauists  had  good 
((ound  for  knowing  that  the  Retrospect  of  the  monkish 
iistorians  was  in  fact  the  subtle  dxeam  of  art. 

Tile  whole  evidence  needs  to  be  re-studied.  The 
irinters'  and  booksellers'  statements  should  bo  analyzed. 
pe  dates  of  the  scholars  who  are  said  to  have  flourished 
hiring  the  late  fifteenth  ceutury  should  be  revised.  It 
wuld  be  noted  that  their  individual  personality  is 
doiB  discovered ;  that  the  names  serve  as  Signs  and 
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Symbols  of  the  activity  of  certain  undiscovered  knots 
of  scholars,  who  were  forced  to  adopt  various  diaguiseB 
and  concealments.  It  is  facts  lite  these  which  explaic 
the  diversity  of  the  works  often  assembled  under  a 
single  name,  a  "  Machiavelli"  or  the  like  ;  and  which 
hint  the  nature  of  a  literary  life  both  without  and 
within  the  Monasteries, 

Here  again  I  must  content  myaelf  with  a  few 
general  results  in  a  field  that  should  be  thoroughly 
worked.  There  were  Greeks  in  Italy  who  knew  the 
Christian  system  of  Ideas  to  be  novel  and  more  recent 
than  the  Mohammedan.  There  were  Arabian  philo- 
sophers who  held  the  relativity  of  the  truth  of  all 
religioua  systems,  and  whose  ideas  were  in  sympathy 
with  those  of  the  Greeks.  There  were  also  broad- 
minded  Jews  of  the  same  school  The  charming  fable 
of  the  Three  Kings  in  Boccaccio,  taken  up  by  Lesfling, 
is  significant  of  this  tendency  of  opinion.  There  wert' 
cultivators  of  Platonism  and  neo-Platonism.  followeca 
of  Porphyry  and  others  of  the  good  old  tiraes,  who  are 
denounced  by  the  Benedictines  as  "  mad  dogs  against 
Christ."  There  were  men  in  Florence  and  Rome  and 
Padua  who  could  distinguish  a  spurious  from  a  gennine 
Aristotle.  There  were  men  who  saw  in  the  system  of 
the  monks  a  reproduction  of  many  of  the  features  of  the 
Orphic  mysteries,  or  a  continuation  of  them.  Others 
struck  at  the  very  root  of  the  system  of  Church 
fable  which  was  coming  into  currency  as  a  false  repre- 
sentation of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  was  clearly  seen 
by  some  that  a  new  dogma  in  modification  of  EI  Islam 
was  arising  in  the  world.  The  monastic  philosophy 
was  denounced  as  barbarous. 

A  great  effort  was  made  to  rise  above  the  confiisioM 
of  rival  ecclesiastical  parties,     God  as  Supreme  Being 
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was  defined  as  the  one  immortal  intellect  pretent  in 
&11  members  of  the  human  race,  while  miracles  and 
personal  immortalitj'  were  denied.  It  could  not  be  con- 
cealed that  such  doctrines  were  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  Church  ;  and  in  the  spirit  of  compromise  or  of  self- 
defence  the  juggling  of  a  "  double  Truth  "  was  invented, 
an  ecclesiastical  and  a  rational :  an  illusion  which,  alas  1 
continues  to  deceive  the  judgment  of  many  in  our  day. 
Men  pretended  to  conform  to  the  Catholic  Church  ;  or 
it  has  been  pretended  on  their  behalf  that  they  did  so, 
whose  opinions  were  entirely  suhveraive  of  the  system. 
The  pictures  of  the  court  of  Leo  X.  have  been  mostly 
drawn  by  unfriendly  hands ;  yet  it  is  evident  that  there 
was  that  wide  and  varied  culture  which  inevitably 
lends  to  tolerance.  I  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  the  state  of  intellectual  life  in  Italy,  once  elucidated 
by  an  unprejudiced  examination  of  the  sources,  leaves, 
both  in  mas.^  and  in  quaUty,  nothing  to  be  desired  as 
proof  that  the  monastic  system  of  teaching  was  recent  in 
the  world.  It  was  a  yeasty  time ;  and  men  knew  not 
what  direction  the  Church  would  ultimately  take. 

There  are  things  in  the  writings  ascribed  to  Machia- 
velli  and  many  others  which  come  upon  the  reader  with 
all  the  force  of  a  Revelation  when  they  are  read  in  this 
light.  Old  Roman  religion  and  virtue  are  contrasted 
with  the  supineness  and  passinty  of  the  monastic 
system.  The  idea  of  the  State  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  idea  of  what  the  monks  call  the  Civity  of 
God.  The  unity  and  freedom  of  Italy  are  threatened 
by  the  Church.  It  is  the  criticism  of  men  who  are  not 
introducing  an  innovation  into  the  world,  who  are,  on 
the  contrary,  loyal  to  the  noblest  traditions  of  antiquity, 
and  who  see  in  the  ecclesiastical  systems  a  menace  to 
liberty  and  intelligence. 


Th»  haas  ife  ft  rf  Ae  Jig— eat  to  m  mnple  kwe. 
If  I  len^^  Mcnand  ife  loder  tkat  tlie  Cl^^ 

»- "Alt MfiiiwnM  LawjiMr  mas m the  eiilf  penodofiti 
JSSt  inoBS  1450-1520^  it  k  vuMoeBHuy  to  uige  tk 

At  aAe  «f  At  Humaiiiflte.  IC  <»  tiie 
At  loder  hiiiirti  to  aceept  what  wsm 
s»  BES&w  a  Mil iih J  of  q|iininii^  be  may  be  invited  to 
stibar  At  qmeaiam  afiab  to  tbe  testiiiiony,  negative 
«r  fmifniin,  &err  or  iadinct^af  the  riimiril  achotaii 
whwg  wnriMB^  any  fiiihr  be  iiiitiul  to  the  same  peiiod. 
ff  bt  coiAhk  1^  aairrtiaa  to  Bne^and  alone,  the 

IttKr  w  £xov«r  At  Apostle  Fanl  and  his  writiiigB  to 

llkjjiib  pnhiic ;  we  find  EnamB 
■aaea  awwriitod  with  the  GieA 
&OCJH  and  William  Latimer,  and 
all  of  Aem  daaneal  SenaiaBuee 
r^ic  z*:c?f  -re  ibf£X  ^ihoogh  dergrmen,  knowing  much 
V  c  Hr£:$d*iSw  tT,>F;!ih&  or  acT  odier  branch  of  the  monastic 


s^^ii-ed  Ladn  and  Greek  under  the 
n*>?{i  ecLiZTeni  sehoLus  in  Italy.  He  is  said  to 
^^jkTv  >^:n  i^  first  Eng^i^shfnan  who  could  read 
Arewcl-e  3Lr:'I  Gil-ea  in  tbe  originaL  He  lived  in  the 
u;:;rjdicv  or  li-e  drst  rwo  Tudor  princes^  founded  the 
OvC<^*  of  rhyscciikas.  enjoyed  several  Church  prefer- 
uu^ti^?.  ir:s  dca:ii  i<  l^?iieved  to  have  occurred  in  1524, 
H^:  :hc  .\4^*  of  sixrv-foor.  Such  is  the  tradition.  Now 
U:  r,w  oaII  ;i::ct::ioii  to  the  remarkable  story  told  of 
ttx\,vr\^  bv  Sir  John  Cheke  in  his  tract  on  the  "Pro- 
t^uwuvrUm  of  :ho  Gre^k  Tongue":  "At  an  advanced 
V>;v\  Invkou  bv  5iudv  and  disease,  and  near  to  death, 
KiUi^  ;i  pru\>t.  ho  thou  fiist  took  the  New  Testain«»t 
^^  lus  haiuK  auvl  is  said  to  have  read  through  a  few 
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chapters  of  Matthew.  Having  gone  over  the  fifth, 
foiik,  and  seventh  chapters,  he  cast  away  the  book  again 
with  all  his  force,  and  swore  that  either  this  was  not 
the  Gospel  or  we  were  not  Christians."  Thomas  Fuller 
iu  his  "  Worthies  "  tries  to  give  a  good  sense  to  the 
speech,  as  if  the  scholar  were  indignant  with  the 
pwctice  of  Christians,  so  at  variance  with  God'a  precepts. 
But  that  does  not  explain  the  passionate  gesture  with 
the  hook.  Suppose  the  scholar  knew  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  to  be  the  moral  philosophy  of  the  monks 
»nd  friars,  one  can  understand  the  indignation  with 
which  he  might  repudiate  such  philosophy  as  a  mere 
affettiitiou  on  the  part  of  men  notorious  for  greed, 
ambition,  intolerance,  and  every  vice  which  in  that 
philosophy  they  profess  to  condemn. 

The  recollection  of  incidents  like  these  will  the  better 
enable  tlie  readier  to  appreciate  the  testimony  of  Polydore 
and  of  John  Leiand  as  to  the  state  of  English  culture 
during  the  two  first  Tudor  reigns.  Both  of  these  men 
were  Humanists,  religious  lovers  of  the  Classics ;  both 
ifere  anti-monastic  in  temper ;  yet  both  were  clergy- 
iieii  who  acquiesced  rather  thu,u  believed  in  Church 
nistory.  Polydore  does  not  name  Linacre ;  John  Le- 
iand names  him,  only  incidentally,  in  an  article  on 
Williuni  Tilly,  ali((s  Selling,  a  monk  of  Dover,  The  monk 
'''ho,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  was  one  of  '^'"''' 
tlie  first  to  add  the  study  of  Glassies  to  the  study  of 
piety,  and  who  took  the  young  Linacre  with  him  to 
Italy,  and  left  him  at  Bologna  under  the  charge  of 
Politian.  There  is,  by  the  way,  an  attempt  to  account 
for  the  non-existence  of  a  "  treasure  of  books  "  brought 
fcack  by  Tilly  to  St.  Saviour's,  Dover,  by  the  story  of  a 
iot  and  a  fire.  But  the  reader  who  has  studied  these 
itories    will  have    no  difficulty  in    understanding  that 


I 
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they  are  convenient  inventions,  designed  to  explain  the 
great  dearth  of  worthy  books  in  the  religious  hoiues 
even  so  late  as  1533-1539. 

The  reader  might  expect  mc  in  this  place  to  say 
something  of  the  "  Utopia  "  ascribed  to  Sir  Thomas  More, 
as  the  work  of  an  independent  thinker  whose  opinionJ 
were  alien  from  the  system  of  the  Church.  There  is, 
however,  no  contemporary  testimony  to  the  literary 
activity  of  More  ;  the  story  of  his  life  and  works  which 
has  come  down  to  ns  is  a  tissue  of  contradictions.  We 
have  the  pleasure  of  gazing  at  the  canvas  of  Holbein 
and  of  calling  up  the  image  of  one  of  the  sweetest  ami 
noblest  spirits  of  the  time  ;  that  is  all.  The  "  Utopia" 
dates  from  Louvain,  1566,  and  the  allusions  to  the  New 
World  coincide  with  the  general  state  of  knowledge  at 
that  time,  as  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out.  It  is  saiil 
that  learned  men  believed  in  the  existence  of  Utopia  as 
a  territory  in  the  West*  and  desired  to  send  missionarici 
thither.  Howeverj  let  lis  use  the  famous  passage  on  tin; 
nature  of  belief  and  the  consequent  duty  of  toleration  in 
order  to  east  a  light  back,  perhaps,  to  the  time  of 
Erasmus  and  his  friends.  "..4  man  cannot  make  him- 
self believe  anything  he  pleases.  They  do  not  drive  am)  i^ 
dissemble  their  thoughts  by  threatenings,  so  that  men  an 
not  tempted  to  lie  or  disguise  t/ieir  opinions ;  tvhich,  &ti«J 
a  sort  of  fraud,  is  abhorred  by  the  Utopians." 

Admirable  words  I  But  under  the  pressure  of  an 
ecclesiastical  inquisition  our  noblest  and  dearest  spirits 
could  not  openly  utter  their  opinions.  There  has  been 
much  fraud  on  the  part  of  all  the  religious  parties,  mucli 
of  innocent  disguise  on  the  part  of  secular  scholara  from 
the  Caxton  and  Chaucer  guild  downwards,  I  hi\W'^ 
I  am  the  first  to  point  out  that  the  men  of  Letwrs 
who  took  shelter  under  the  mask  of    "Chancer"  W 
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b  reality  men  of  the  English  Renaissance,  if  that  term  be 
employed  to  denote  the  beginnings  of  our  culture.  They 
were  men  living  under  the  fii-at  or  second  Tudor  prince ; 
tliat  they  were  Humanists,  Tolerants,  keen  but  genial 
lOitics  of  the  monastic  system  and  in  part  of  the 
■ttirise  writings,  must  be  apparent  to  all  who  study 
■■Hfaried  pages. 

P  The  Humanists,  despite  many  exaggerated  state- 
,  inente  about  their  activity,  undoubtedly  rendered  a 
'  great  service  to  culture.  It  is  to  them  that  we  owe  the 
traditional  love  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Classics,  of  those 
books  which,  as  Gibbon  says,  "  Lave  much  to  teach," 
md  the  books  which  teach  us  "  to  live,  to  reason,  and 
to  die."  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  leading 
ispiliU  among  the  regular  clergy  would  have  neglected 
I  or  even  have  destroyed  the  Classics,  as  utterly  iu- 
I  compatible  with  the  system,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
I'  Humanists.  As  it  is,  the  monks  have  done  a  great 
'  injury  to  the  Latin  Classics  by  a  deliberate  practice  of 
Contemptible  intei-polation  at  the  time  when  they  were 
becoming  masters  of  the  education  of  Europe.  The 
Humanists,  though  united  with  one  another  in  a  kind 
of  UDchartered  corporation,  as  close  attention  to  their 
hterary  remains  appears  to  prove,  were  unable  to  hold 
their  ground  against  the  organized  pieacliers  of  ecele- 
siastiial  fables.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  Paulus  Jovius  is  mourning  over  the  loss  of 
freedom ;  and  GyraUli  is  launching  a  bitter  invective 
•SiiiiBt  men  who  were  unworthy  to  carry  on  the  great 
anse  of  Letters. 


I 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THR  BENEDICTINE  SYSTEM  OF  ENGLISH  HI8T0BIABS. 

It  is  necessaiy  to  point  to  the  Catalogue  ascribed  to 
TheCatii-  "  John  Boston  of  Buiy  St.  Edmunds,"  tbe 
B^^'of  examination  of  which  will  show  that  doriDg 
®"y'  the  Revival  that    system  of  invention  vas 

begun  which  we  have  so  long  confounded  mth  recoids 
of  past  events  in  our  land. 

The  Catalogue,  like  so  much  else  of  the  first  im- 
portance on  this  subject,  was  not  printed  until  the  i8th 
century,  in  the  **  Bibliotheca  Britannico-Hibernica ''  of 
Bishop  Tanner.  There  were  then  five  MS.  copies  of  it 
extant.  So  late  as  1747  the  editors  of  the  excellent 
"  Biographica  Britannica "  had  not  seen  a  copy,  and 
complain  that  the  work  is  still  withheld  from  the  public 
Since  its  publication  it  has  never  been  critically 
examined  ;  otherwise  the  great  illusion  as  to  our  early 
literature  would  long  ago  have  been  dispelled. 

We  have  no  reference  to  the  monk  of  Bury  and  his 
Catalogue  until  the  time  of  Bale  and  Pits.  The  silence 
of  John  Leland  upon  the  matter  is  inexplicable ;  ancLall 
that  can  be  fairly  said  upon  the  question  of  the  date  is 
that  it  must  have  been  compiled  at  some  time  during 
the  Revival  of  Letters.  Let  me  assume,  provisionally, 
that  it  may  have  been  schemed  during  the  period 
1 480-1 520. 
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leton'd  Catalogue  is  arranged  on  the  alphabetical 
pie,  a  departure  from  the  usual  Benedictine  method, 
tionary  of  writers,  in  the  modern  acceptation,  it 
(lent  that  the  compiler  could  not  arrange  it  upon 
ronological  principle.  The  first  recognition  of  this 
[ives  another  shock  to  our  preconceived  notions. 
is  a  monk  who  points  to  no  less  than  197  religious 
1  in  England  where  books  are  to  be  incipient 
,  He  18  anxious  to  make  out  a  complete  '''''"'"■ 
r  them.  Yet  of  famed  writers  who  are  supposed 
re  flourished  from  the  time  of  "Gildas"  and  of 
e,"  from  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  or  of 
Beauclerc,  Stephen  or  John,  he  has  not  yet  dis- 
id  the  date.  He  knows  not  their  works.  He  has 
lameSi  and  nothing  more, 
le  of  the  devices  of  tlie  Benedictines  (as  [  have 

elsewhere)  was  to  invent  names  of  writers,  with 
ues  which  assigned  them  to  various  cloisters  in 
fforld.  They  were  given  out  as  "  illustrious  men," 
uminaries  of  the  Church."  So  a  Catalogue  was 
ed  out  and  sent  round  to  the  leading  monasteries. 
ames  of  the  illustrious    were    inscribed.       Then, 

their  date  was  set  down,  and  the  various  monks 
amployed  to  write  Church  romance  under  their 
.  Under  such  a  system  it  w£ls  of  no  consequence 
It  monastery  of  the  Order  the  works  were  really 
[1.  They  formed  a  really  anonymous  and  circulat- 
jrary ;  nor  was  a  monk  ever  permitted  to  enjoy 
sdit  of  his  own  production. 

e  structure  of  Boston's  Catalogue  reveals  the 
ion    of  this  system  of  fiction.     At  the  __ 

-'  The  method 

lapection  many  more  Ijooks  appear  to  be  "'  B«iedio- 
1  in  England  than  actually  existed  in  the 
jB^But   when   we   observe   that  against   many 
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names  no  copy  of  the  work  named  is  indicated,  or  the 
mere  date  of  the  writer  has  not  been  discovered,  the 
collection  reduces  itself  to  something  like  a  skeleton. 
It  is  as  if  a  library  had  been  ordered  for  England,  but 
the  books  had  not  yet  arrived,  because  they  have  not 
yet  been  written.  In  other  cases,  books  are  for  the  first 
time  introduced  to  notice  as  if  old  which  have  been  but 
recently  written.  An  interesting  example  is  the  work 
known  to  students  of  early  Christianity  as  the  "  Testa- 
ments of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs.'* 

"  Robert  Grostete,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,"  is  one  of  the 
The"Tesu-  fixcd  forms  of  Bcnedictinc  literary  history.  He 
Tweiv^e"^"  is  Said  to  havc  "flourished"  about  the  year 
Patriarchs."    ^^50.     Now,  the  book  in  question  (says  the 

monk  of  St.  Edmunds)  had  long  been  unknown  and 
hidden  "  through  envy  of  the  Jews."     Jerome  knew  it 
not,   no   other   Latin   writer  knew   it   until    Grostete 
rendered  it  from  Greek  into  Latin.     Grostete  is  one  of 
the  allegorical  names  in  which  the  Benedictines  delight ; 
and  a  mass  of  his  writing  has  been   referred  to  the 
thirteenth  century  which  was  produced  at  a  later  time. 
The  work,  says  Boston,  manifestly  contains  prophecies 
of  the  Saviour.     In  fact,  it  converts  the  Patriarchs  of 
Jewish  lore  into  Christian  apostles,  or,  if  you  will,  into 
monks.* 

Nothing   is   understood   of    early   English   HistorJ 
until  we  see  that  it  is  a   branch  of  Churcl 

Wnters  of  .  -■ 

EngUsh  History.  Nothing  is  understood  of  Churci 
History  until  we  see  that  it  is  Benedictiu* 
History,  and  that  Benedictine  History  is  a  branch  o 
theological  art.  After  all  that  has  been  said  on  thi 
subject,  a  brief  examination  of  the  writers  whose  fable 

♦  Chaps.  240  and  283  of  Leland'a  "  Commentaries  "  show  how  the  legend  0 
Greathead  had  grown  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
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ia?e  given  rise  to  so  deep-seated  illusions  in  reference 
to  the  English  past  may  now  be  made. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  Benedictine  who  writes 
under  the  TUWudej^Zufw^  of  "Gildas"  lived  in  the  ,  ,  „ 
sixth  century ;  but  on  no  other  ground  than 
that  on  which  children  and  simple  people  believe  this  or 
that,  ''because  they  are  told  so/'  or  "because  it  is  so 
written."  And  yet,  had  a  genuine  sceptical  habit  set  in 
among  English  scholars,  it  would  long  ago  have  been 
perceived  that  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  entertain- 
ing such  an  opinion.  When  you  can  discover  neither 
the  personality  of  a  man  nor  his  place,  you  will  fail  to 
discover  his  epoch.  That  a  solitary  obscure  monk  should 
he  sitting  down  in  his  cell  in  some  retired  spot  of 
Britain,  at  Bangor,  or  wherever  else  you  fix  your  con- 
jecture, writing  stories  which  there  is  not  a  reader  to 
peruse,  is  an  idea  which  may  excuse  a  smile,  even  in 
the  presence  of  grave  believers. 

This  "  Gildas "  is  a  monk  who  has  an  admiral)le 
command  of  the  Latin  Bible,  which  no  monk  had  or 
could  have  until  the  late  fifteenth  century.  His  writing 
is  only  one  among  a  multitude  of  illustrations  of  the 
^ctthat  the  Benedictine  literature — the  most  important 
of  it— has  been  antedated  by  a  full  thousand  years.  It 
^  the  old  story  of  the  world  resting  on  the  elephant,  the 
%hant  on  the  tortoise,  the  tortoise  on  nothing.  "  Gildas  " 
^  Certified  by  another  solitary  of  three  centuries  later, 
•^e;  Bede  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  and  so  on. 
'ie  system  is  perfectly  intelligible,  so  soon  as  you  insist 
^  exact  particulars  of  person,  place,  and  time  before  you 
^^ent  to  use  the  work  as  evidence  of  fact. 

This  "  Gildas "  has  a  string  of  inventions  about 
cxaginaiy  British  kings,  who  were  called  into  existence 
Wt  the  time  when  the  greatness  of  the  Tudor  House 
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and  the  glories  of  King  Arthur  began  to  be  spoken  of. 
It  is  needless  to  waste  the  patience  of  the  reader  at  this 
point  by  a  long  demonstration.  A  single  hint  may  be 
given.  For  example,  "  Gildas  "  tells  a  sensational  tale 
about  one  "  Constantino,  Tyrant  of  Damnonia."  *  But 
the  very  late  Benedictine  who  poses  as  "  Matthew  of 
Westminster,"  and  has  been  planted  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  produces  the  same  story  in  a  more  concise  form, 
which  seems  to  contrast  with  the  timid  declamation  of 
"  Gildas,"  aa  the  earlier  and  the  later  account  of  the  same 
thing.  On  reference  to  the  Catalogue  of  "  Boston  of 
Bury,"  we  find  that  he  has  the  name  of  "  Gildas  "  on  his 
list,  but  has  not  yet  discovered  when  he  "  flourished.' 
He  names  his  work  "  De  Gestis  Britonum  Historia,"  and 
says  that  it  ended  with  the  word  fecerunt.  But  he 
indicates  no  copy  of  it  in  any  library.  One  can  only 
infer  that  the  work  or  works  ascribed  to  "  Gildas  "  had 
been  written  quite  late  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Almost 
the  first  thing  that  Polydore  Vergil  discovered  (1520) 
in  searching  for  the  materials  of  English  History  in  the 
next  age  was  a  "  forgery  "  set  down  to  "  Gildas."  About 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  we  find  John 
Leland  painfully  labouring  to  discover  a  historical 
"  Gildas."  These  scholars  were  too  near  the  subject  of 
study  to  detect  the  great  Benedictine  fraud. 

It  may  now,  at  this  distance  of  time,  be  cleai-ly  per- 
ceived that  "Gildas"  belongs  to  the  same  literary 
faction  with  the  monks  who  pass  under  the  names  of 
"  Bede  "  and  "  Alcuin."  It  is  the  two  latter  who  agreed 
to  recommend  their  collaborator  as  the  "  wisest  of  the 
Britons."  St.  Albans  or  Bury  must  have  been  possessed 
of  the  secret  of  all  these  compositions.  They  all  evince 
the  intention  of  the  monks  to  write  English  History  i^ 

♦  "  De  Geat.  Brit,"  pt.  2,  ep.  2. 
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piuatration  of  Church  principles ;  in  other  words,  to 
pabody  what  was  dear  to  the  eccleaiasticai  heart  in 
ftie  form  of  allegorical  tales  respecting  Bntish,  Saxon, 
Sorman,  and  Plantagenet  kings. 

f  In  "Gildas"  the  Latin  is  nob  disagreeable  to  good 
hste,  but  the  sentiment  is  affected,  the  rlietoric  eon- 
fteutional,  and  fables  violent,  sensational,  and  therefore 
pdifjing  to  the  popular  mind.  The  stock  phrases  pall 
BpoQ  the  jaded  ear.  You  have  heard  it  all  before  ; 
teeodo-Gildiis  echoes  Pseudo-Jerome,  his  contemporary, 
yiien  he  calls  PoqihjTy  a  "  mad  Oriental  against  the 
.Cburuh"  and  puts  into  his  mouth  the  saying  that 
*Britain  is  a  province  fertile  of  tyrants." 
I  The  work  is  clearly  discovered  to  be  part  of  the 
lystem  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  The  object  of  the 
fcriter  is  to  impress  upon  us  the  dogma  that  "Christ 
■e  Sun  of  Righteousness  first  indulged  his  rays  to  this 
WJ  cold  island"  in  the  late  days  of  Tiberius.  He 
toifltaon  the  theory  of  Diocletian's  persecution.  Britain 
Md  her  full  supply  of  holy  martyrs,  the  places  of 
Ifliose  passion  and  burial  kindle  the  ardour  of  charity 
b  our  minds.  There  was  St.  Alban  of  Verulam, 
JUron,  Julius,  and  others.  Dramatically  he  tells  the 
We  of  St.  Alban,  in  whose  cloister  he  was  possibly 
Wting. 

He  repeats  the  ecclesiastical  principle,  in  accord- 
toce  with  which  so  much  of  Ecclesiastical  History  has 
»eu  constructed,  "There  must  be  Hferesies."  The 
wiurch  is  essentially  combative  ;  her  orthodoxies  and 
KT  heterodoxies  always  assume  the  form  of  persona. 
»Iierefore  the  perfidious  Arians  came  over  the  ocean 
*ito  Britain  with  deadly  effect.  He  proceeds  with  his 
Wps  of  tyrants,  of  devastations,  of  pestilences  and  the 
•Verthrow  of  cities.     He  finds   these   things   in  texts 
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from  the  psalms  and  prophets.     At  last  peace  is  granted 
to  the  Israel  in  Britain. 

He  proceeds  in  the  second  part  of  his  work  witt 
what  he  calls  "  Increpations,"  or,  in  plain  Engliali, 
with  volleys  of  "strong  language"  levelled  at  tbe 
fantastic  tyrants  of  Britain,  a  Constantine,  an  Anielins, 
a  Vortiporius,  a  Cuneglassns,  a  Maglocunus.  The  windj 
sentences  atfeet  us  as  men  are  affected  by  violent  and 
unanswerable  pulpit  declamation.  Safely  does  tlie 
orator  launch  the  thunderous  oracles  from  the  Hebrew 
Prophets  against  these  crouching  shades,  while  possibly 
English  lords,  magnates,  satraps,  sit  listening  in  the 
presence  of  the  populace,  who  gaze  upon  their  counlfr 
nances  to  see  whether  the  arrows  of  conviction  W 
gone  home,  and  who  exult  in  the  protection  wbich 
Mother  Church  aflFords  the  suffering  English  hbertia. 
For  it  was  one  of  the  objects  most  anxiously  pureud 
by  the  mqpks  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict,  when  tliey 
undertook  the  writing  of  English  Histor}',  to  rcpreMDt 
that  Order  as  the  constant  friend  of  the  people  in  itf 
struggles  against  the  oppressions  of  the  great 

With  regard  to  the    writer   who  passes  under  tb» 
name    of   "  Nennius,"  a   forgery  was  m  this 
case  discovered  by  John  Leland  quite  analo- 
gous to  that   discovered  in    the  case  of  "  Gildaa"  b^ 
Polydore  Vergil.    Leland  found  in  the  Abbey  of  Eurerale 
in  Yorkshire    a    MS.    on    British    History  omamentei 
with  ridiculous    fables.      But  he  di-ew  the    same  kinJ- 
of  inference    that    Polydore    drew,    that    the    maniftit 
forgery  implied  the  existence  of  the  genuine  article; 
and  no  doubt  the  inference  was  designed  to  be  drawn. 
We  come  again  to  Bede.      I  have  not  met  «itl> 
any   professed  critic  who  has  ever  asked  the 
questions  which  are  elementary  in  the  critical 
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in  reference  to  Bede.     "Who  vouches   for  his 

ity,  his  place,  his  epoch  ?    These  questions  are 

sooner  asked  than  answered.      Bede,   whose   name 

allegoric  of  the  idea  of  prayer,  is  one  of  the  Jigii- 

nti  in  the  Benedictine   literary    confederacy.    When 

jjou  examine  the  statements  which  he  is  supposed  to 

tBake  about  himself  at  the  end  of  the  "  Ecclesiastical 

Historj',"   when  you  find  these  statements  copied,  with 

idight  variations,  in  the  writings  of  other  Benedictines 

JJanted  in  the  "  twelfth  century,"  when  you  perceive 

that  no  scholar  outside  the  Order  knew  anything   of 

Bede  until  the  sixteenth  century — the  criticd  problem 

is  essentially  solved. 

The  canonical  principle  laid  down  by  the  Benedictines 
is  that  no  man  should  bear  testimony,  un-  Hia  seu- 
wpported,  of  himself.  But  they  constantly  '""'»<"'?■ 
Tiolate  the  principle.  For  the  sole  testimony  to 
the  existence  of  "Bede"  in  the  eighteenth  centurj' 
b  the  testimony  of  "Bede"  himself  at  the  end  of 
hia  "History."  Before  citing  it,  let  me  observe  that  the 
lestiier  copies  of  the  work  did  not  contain  the  last 
ichapter.  Polydore  Vergil  does  not  appear  to  have  seen 
[this  last  chapter,  while  Leland  distinctly  tells  us 
[that  it  was  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  printed 
fcopiea,  On  comparison  with  "  Boston  of  Bury,"  it  is 
["^markable  that  this  monk  evidently  has  seen  the  last 
pook.  No  other  conclusion  can  be  drawn  than  that 
.  'e  following  so-called  self-testimony  was  not  penned 
W'fra,  perhaps,  until    some  time   about  the  middle   of 

'c  sixteenth  century.     The  statement  runs  : — 
''      "  These    on   the    Ecclesiastical  History   of    Britain 
^d  chiefly  of  the  Nation  of  the  Angles,  as  far   as    I 
*Ould    ascertain,    whether    from    the    Letters   of    the 
[Ancients,    the  Tradition    of  the   Elders,    or  from   my 
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own  knowledge,  with  the  help  of  the  Lord,  I  have 
digested. — Bseda,  servant  of  Christ,  and  priest  of  the 
monastery  of  the  Blessed  Apostles,  Peter  and  Paul, 
which  is  at  Uiuremuda  and  Ingous  (Wearmouth  and 
Jarrow). 

"  Born  in  the  territor}'^  of  the  same  monastery  (679), 
at  the  age  of  seven  years,  by  the  care  of  my  relatives, 
I  was  given  to  be  educated  to  the  most  reverend 
Abbot  Benedict,  and  then  to  Ceolfrid ;  and  passing  all 
my  lifetime  thereafter  in  the  habitation  of  the  same 
monastery,  I  gave  all  labour  to  meditating  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  between  the  observance  of  the  regular 
discipline  and  daily  care  of  singing  in  the  church,  I 
ever  found  it  sweet  either  to  learn,  or  to  teach,  or  to 
write. 

"  In  the  nineteenth  year  of  my  life  the  diaconate 
(691),  in  the  thirtieth  the  grade  of  the  priesthood  (702), 
both  through  the  ministry  of  the  most  reverend  Bishop 
John,  at  the  command  of  Abbot  Ceolfrid,  I  under- 
took. 

**From  the  time  I  received  the  priesthood  unto  the 
fifty-ninth  year  of  my  age  (731)  these  works  on  Holy 
Scripture  for  my  own  necessity  and  that  of  my  friends 
from  the  opuscles  of  the  venerable  Fathers  I  have  taken 
pains  to  annotate,  or  even  to  superadd  to  the  form 
of  their  sense  and  interpretation." 

Then  follows  a  list  of  works,  and  then  the  con- 
cluding words: — 

"  And  Thee,  I  pray,  good  Jesus,  that  Thou  in  Thy 
kindness  wilt  grant  to  him  to  whom  propitiously  Thou 
didst  give  sweetly  to  draw  from  the  words  of  Thy 
knowledge,  that  he  may  one  day  come  to  Thee,  the 
Fount  of  all  wisdom,  and  appear  forever  before  Thy 
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In  the  first  place,  it  was  impossible  tor  a  Benedictine 
to  write  Comnientariea  ou  the  Book-s  of  thi?  Old  anil  the 
New  Testament  in  the  seventh  and  eightli  centuries, 
simply  because  those  books  were  not  in  existence. 
Yet  it  is  pretended  that  more  had  been  done  at  the 
remote  monastery  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wear  in  those 
eaxly  times  than  in  the  cloister  of  St.  Mary,  Paris, 
500  years  after  the  stated  tinoe  of  Bedc.  Here,  also, 
for  the  first  time,  we  hear  of  the  Opuacles  of  St. 
Aogustine  on  "  the  Apostle,"  which,  according  to  all 
the  evidence  attainable,  were  not  known  until  the 
fifteenth  century.  Clearly,  the  name  Bsda  is  merely 
the  mask  for  the  literaiy  activity  of  the  Benedictines 
in  that  later  age. 

It  is,  moreover,  a  brother  Benedictine — Sigebert  of 
Gemblours — who  in  his  long  Catsdogue  of  171 
names  of  ecclesiastical   writers  of  the  Order,   siKci.cri, 

.,_,,-,,,         dftlcd  c.  1 1 00. 

BUpports  the  statement  01  the  xaeudo-liede  by 

amply  repeating  it  in  his  Catalogue.     His  words  are — 

"  Bede;  the  monk,  by  nation  an  Angle,  himself 
opens  in  his  ov-ii  words,  who  or  whence  he  was,  what 
or  how  much  he  wrote."  *  Then  comes  the  ciUvtion  of 
the  words  above  given,  with  the  list  of  the  works. 

Boston  of  Bury  also  copies  the  list  of  Pseudo- 
•We's  works — not  quite  exactly,  however —  ofJoim 
and  says  they  aie  from  his  "History  of  the  """*"'■ 
Angles."  He  also  gives  diffurent  closing  words  to  the 
"Ecclesiastical  History"  from  those  in  our  text.  He 
Mien  adds  a  considerable  number  of  works  which  arc 
^  said  to  be  Bede's.  With  regard  to  Sigebert,  Boston 
*unply  notes  his  name  without  ascribing  any  work  to 
aim.  As  Bedc  rests  upon  Sigebert,  Sigebert  rests  on 
m  own  testimony. 

Catflogae,  c.  es. 
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Bede  has  been  discovered  the  great  Inminaiy  of 
the  Church  in  England,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
literature  has  been  set  down  to  him.  But  he  is  not  yet 
the  Venerable  Bede,  he  is  merely  monk  and  priest  of 
the  venerable  monastery  at  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow. 
It  has  been  discovered  that  he  flourished  c,  706,  and 
that  he  died  in  734,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine.  But  the 
whole  of  his  "  Ecclesiastical  History  "  has  not  been  dis- 
covered as  yet.  Comparison  of  the  Abbot  of  Spanheim's 
notice  of  him  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
of  the  notice  in  John  Leland's  "  Conunentaries  "  of  the 
next  age  teaches  us  that  the  theory  of  the  Venerable 
Bede  and  his  writings  was  in  a  fluid  state  until  some 
time  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Our  historians  since  that  time  have  been  wont  to 
build  on  the  Church  History  of  Bede,  for  the  most 
part  without  examination  of  the  evidence,  although  the 
shrewd  Thomas  Fuller,  in  the  sceptical  seventeenth 
century,  scoffed  freely  at  its  fictions.  But  what  was 
the  state  of  historical  speculation  in  England  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  we  consider  that 
ofPoiydore  Polydorc  Vcrgil,  writing  about  the  year  1530, 
^'®'^*'  had  not  seen  the  statement  of  the  dates  of 
Bede's  birth  and  death.  He  merely  says  that  Bede  died 
in  the  reign  of  King  Ceoloulph,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
his  "  History."     He  adds  that  Bede  also  wrote — 

On  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ; 

On  the  Gospel  of  Mark  ; 

On  Times ; 

Homilies  frequently  used,  especially  among  the  English ; 

On  Vn.  Canonical  Epistles ; 

On  the  Apocalypse ; 

On  Genesis ; 
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In  Ezra; 

)ii  the  Books  of  Kings  ;  and 

Uan^  other  missini^  Writings. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  "  Betlc  "  given  ia 
Xritheniiua's  •  Catalogue,  cap.  242  : — 

"Rede,  monk  and  priest  of  the  Monastery  of  the 
■Holy  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  which  is  iu  England, 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict,  a  man  most  studious 
Jn  the  Divine  Scriptures,  and  right  learned,  also  most 
•killed  in  secular  letters,  philosopher,  astronomer,  cal- 
'cnhtor,  and  distinguished  poet,  not  ignorant  of  Greek, 
flf  excellent  ability,  not  nice  in  his  style,  but  sweet  and 
.composed.  He  wrote  many  volumes  iu  whicli  the 
■sliarpness  of  his  wit  is  shown.  When  he  was  seven 
]yeanj  of  age,  by  the  care  of  his  friends,  he  was  handed 
j«ver  to  Abbot  Benedict  to  be  educated,  and  then  to 
Keolfrid,  of  the  siiid  monastery  of  Muramutha  (Wear- 
inouth),  and  spending  all  the  rest  of  liis  life  thoncc- 
ifcrward  in  the  dwelling  of  the  same  monastery,  he 
idevotcd  himself  to  scriptural  meditation ;  and  between 
the  observance  of  regular  discipline  and  the  daily  care 
W  singing  in  the  church,  he  found  it  sweet  ever  to 
l«  learning  or  teaching,  or  writing  something.  In  the 
iliineteenth  year  of  his  age  he  gained  the  decree  of 
SJeacon,  in  the  thirtieth  that  of  Priest,  both  by  the 
'DiniHtry  of  Bishop  John,  at  the  bidding  of  Abbot 
wolfrid ;  from  which  time  of  the  accepted  priesthood 
*o  the  end  of  his  life  he  composed  the  subjoined 
'PUBcles."  There  follows  a  list  of  no  less  than  fifty- 
*o  treatises,  chiefly  commentaries  on  Biblical  books. 
*ithemius  then  goes  on — 

"  Many  other  things  he  also  published,  which  have 

•  Trithemiiu,  "Dc  Scriploribus  Ecolesise — J.  A.  Fobriciiis,  Bill.  Ecclee., 
'»8,  p.  65. 
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not  come  to  the  notice  of  our  reading.  His  opuscles, 
even  while  he  was  living  and  always  writing  new 
things,  were  of  such  authority  that  at  the  Ordination 
of  Bishops  of  England  they  were  publicly  read  in  tbe 
churches.  And  when  in  the  imposition  of  Homilies 
they  wrote  tbe  name,  after  custom,  of  the  author,  tlje 
Venerable  Bede,  Priest,  not  being  able  to  cull  him  other- 
wise while  he  Hved,  the  title  once  attributed  ia  the 
beginning  has  obtained  to  the  present  day,  so  tlist 
he  is  called  Bede  tbe  Venerable  rather  than  Saint.  Fur 
it  was  not  allowed  to  call  him  otherwise  while  he  lived 
(saint  though  he  was).  Some  there  are  who  inveut 
other  reasons  of  this  title  "  Venerable" — from  an  Id- 
scription  of  an  epitaph.  Others  dream  that  Bede  wai 
blind.  They  err,  for  Bede  was  not  blind,  nor  do  k 
know  such  an  epitaph  written  on  bis  tomb.  Indeei],  if 
I  did  not  consult  brevity,  I  could  easily  confute  these 
ravings.  He  died  in  the  emperor  Leo's  time,  in  the  year 
of  the  Lord  732,  in  the  Indiction  XV.,  the  year  of  his 
age  seventy-two,  the  day  before  the  Calends  of  June* 

The  reader  will  observe  that  though  the  preface 
of  Tritbemius  is  dated  1492,  this  and  many  other 
articles  could  not  have  been  written  down  till  several 
decades  later,  as  comparison  with  Leland  and  otiicr 
bibliographers  clearly  shows, 

John  Leland  witnesses  to  a  still  existing  un- 
certainty as  to  the  dates  of  Bede.  He  thinks— con- 
trary to  Tritbemius — that  he  lived  to  the  age  of  sist;  - 
But  all  that  Leland  advances  in  sui)port  of  his 
opinion  is  tbe  statement  Bede  was  fifty-nine  wheU 
he  finished  his  "History"  and  did  not  long  survive- 
Leland  has  derived  this  from  a  MS.,  for  he  says  ei~ 
pressly  that  in  the  printed  copies  the  last  chapter  »* 
*  EogcibuEiuti' "Clii'oiiiclu"  gives  tlie  year  735,  am!  hiu  age  fifl;-iii 
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tbe  fiftli    book   is    always    wantmg.       Ho    also    cites  ^H 

"  ffilliam     of    Malmeabury "    for    the    aelf-testimony.  ^H 

He  appends  a  list  of  works  asci'ibed    to  Bede,  five  or  ^H 

sis  times  loDger  than  that  produced  liy  Polydore  some  ^H 

five  years  earber.      Yet  he  admits  that  many    works  ^H 

ffere  falsely  ascribed  to  Bede.     Notwithstanding  this,  he  ^| 

indulges  himself  in  an  outburst  of  idolatrous  homage  ^| 

to  the  extraordinary  learuing  of  "  Bede,"  who  had  now  ^H 

hceu  placed  on  a  pedestal,  from  which  it  would  have  ^H 

bwD  an  outrage  to  remove  him.  ^H 

The   name  of   "  Bede,"   then,    is  a   symbol  of  the  ^H 

literary  activity  of  a  knot  of  Benedictines  who  were  ^H 

told  off  to  the  duty  of  illustrating  the  imaginary  past  ^| 

of  England    and    the    Northern    Province.       And    the  ^| 

"pjwrtunity  may  bo  taken  of  insisting  on  a  law  which  ^M 

iinils  its    application    not    only    again    and    again    in  ^H 

English  liistory  and  literature,  but  in  the  broader  field  of  ^M 

thi;  history  of  human  culture.     It  is  not  that  the  known  ^1 

peraonahty  is  the  creation  of  a  body  of  literature  ;  it  is 
that  a  body  of  writers,  intent  upon  the  cultivation  of 
their  own  ideas,  in  history,  in  science  or  in  dramatic 
wt,  create  the  ideal  or  idol  personaUty,  under  whose 
patronage  their  work  is  to  be  carried  on  and  bequeathed 
to  i)08tcrity.  Of  this  principle  the  tradition  about 
"Bede"  is  a  remarkable  illustration.  Further  illustra- 
'■1C113,  equally  important,  wilt  occur  to  us  in  the  course 
'^' these  studies. 

I  pause  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  point  at  which 
**  have  hitherto  arrived  in  the  course  of  these  iuvesti- 
Sations.  The  determination  of  the  epoch  of  the  com- 
iHiftition  of  the  "  History "  ascribed  to  Bede  depends 
**"  tbu  determination  of  the  epoch  of  the  beginning  of  ^M 

^"0  Benedictine  literaturu,  which  again  is  the  epoch  of  ^H 

ivention  of  Printing.    The  contents  of  the  work  ^H 
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centoiy ;  *  but  Boston,  who  haa  visited  St.  Paul's,  names 
BO  copy  of  the  book. 

In  like  manner,  a  number  of  chroniclers  who  have 
been  referred  to  the  age   1200— 1300,    and    have   been 
used  for    historical    purposes,    are    unknown    to    our 
Bury  monk.    Among  these  are  Walter  Mapes,   supposed 
Gcrvase  of  Dover,    Benedict    of    Peterboro',  ^"t'!^"''" 
linger  of  Hoveden,  Roger  of  Wendover.     One  *"""- 
copy  of  the  work  ofAVilliam  of  Ncwburgh  is  indicated. 
Tlie  name    of  Gervase    of   Tilbury   and    of    his    work 
"  De  Solatt.  Imperii "  is  given,  but  no  copy  of  it  is  in- 
diated.      Four  copies  of  the  "History  of  the  Kings  of 
England  "  by  "  TIenry  of  Huntingdon  "   are  indicated. 
But  Simeon  of  Durham,  John  and  Richard  of  Hexham, 
Aiirod  of  Rievaulx,  John  of  Brorapton,  are  conspicuous 
^  absence. 

And  what  of  the  eminent  historian  of  Magna  Carta? 

"Tiat  of  Matthew  Paris?    Surely  this   lumi-  ,,    j^^ 

lary  of  St.    Albans  and  of    England  in    the   P^^^p- 

''"rteenth  century  must  be  known  both  at  St 

I  ■'^'ban'a  and  at  Bury  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth.    Not 

'^-      Boston  haa  not  found  any  work  of  Matthew  Paris 

^Iher  at  St.  Alban's  or  in  any  otiier  English  cloister. 

T*^    has  but   discovered    his    name,   and  the  fact   that 

*^    Wrote  an  historical  work,  but  no  more.     He  says  : 

,  ^ntthew    Paris    flourished  about   the  year  of  Christ 

fe.,  and  wrote  a  History  or  Book  of  Chronicles." 
t  is  all.  Paris  is  advertised  before  his  work 
Gars.f 

Efjually  ignorant  is  the  monk  of  St.  Edmund's  of 
^"t'Vs    theoretically    ascribed    to    the    late    fourteenth 

*  Lelond  sajB  he  was  "  abont  400  years  "  berore  hie  time. 

t  Cf.  Lelond,   "  Comtn,,"  0,  249,  who  is  aware  of  his  faino  anil  liin 
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century.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  work  ascribed  to 
Further  "  Richaid  of  Hcxham  "  on  the  Archbishops 
'J?p^SS^  of  York,  nothing  of  what  has  been  called  the 
fonrte^ith.  cc  piagiate  from  Richard ''  by  Thomas  Stubbs, 
writers.  y^^^  jg  gg^^^j  |.Q  jjg^yg  "flourished"  A.D.  1373. 
To  talk,  indeed,  of  Plagiaries  in  such  connection  is 
sheer  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of  Benedictine 
literature.  The  same  matter  is  put  under  the  names  of 
Hexham  and  of  Stubbs  in  order  to  secure  a  show  of 
antiquity.  The  merits  of  William  Thorn  of  Canterbury, 
dated  about  1380,*  and  of  Henry  Knighton,t  canon  of 
Leicester  c.  1395,  have  not  yet  been  displayed  to  the 
religious  world. 

The  danger  is  rather  of  understating  than  of  ove^ 
stating  the  profundity  of  English  ignorance  on  the 
evidence  of  this  Catalogue.  Take  away  from  it  the 
Commentaries  on  Scripture  and  works  of  devotion,  and 
there  is  scarce  anything  left. 

There  were  to  be  found  only  about  seven  copies  ol 
Bede's  "  History  "  in  the  whole  island,  about  six  copies  oi 
a  work  on  General  Geography,  and  of  another  on  th( 
Holy  Places  and  site  of  Jerusalem.  The  truth  is  simpl) 
that  in  England  neither  geography  nor  history  wa* 
understood  at  this  time  by  the  monks  themselves 
They  were  merely  taught  a  dogmatic  theory  of  th< 
world  from  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  swiftly  over 
thrown  by  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  in  th 
West. 

The  telling  of  Winter's  Nights'  Tales  was  no  doub 
going  on ;  but  the  literary  Romance  of  King  Arthur 
which  grew  up  side  by  side  with  Church  Romance 
cannot  be  traced  much  higher  than  John  Lydgate 
himself  said  to  have  been  another  monk  of  St.  Edmunds 

*  Leland,  c.  410.  f  Ibid.,  c.  429. 
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In  illustration  of  this  point  it  may  be  mentioned  thnt 
Boston  nfimes  the  "  Golden  History  of  John  of  i^Goiden 
T)Tiemouth"  {who  was  later  aaid  to  have  "'hn"J/f"* 
flourished  in  1366).  This  is  no  doubt  one  of  Tyi"^™'"''*'." 
tlio  earliest  attempts  at  Church  Romance.  It  consists 
of "  dwerse  stories  and  events  in  the  world  from  the 
Creation  down  to  the  time  of  King  Edward.'^  Four 
copies  of  the  "Golden  History"  only  are  indicated: 
one  was  at  Bury,  the  others  at  St.  Albans,  Spalding,  and 
Tynemouth. 

One  more  illustration  of  the  hollowness  of  this 
abeleton  Catalogue  may  be  given,  Thomas  Thonmsde 
of  Aquino  may  long  have  been  honoured  by  ^'^'"■''"• 
Bonedictines  and  Dominicans  in  England  before  they 
liad  read  a  line  under  his  name  ;  but  Wolsey  seems  to 
W  the  first  eminent  man  outside  the  cloisters  who  is 
'iraignated  a  Thomist. 

Now,   in    Boston's    Catalogue   the  mere   name    of 
Thomas  dc  Aquino  is  set  down.     Bat  he  tells  us  of  one 
Bokrt  de    Oxford,    a    Dominican,    who,    we   RnWrtde 
Icatii  from  other  brethren,  wrote  about    1340  'J^'""'- 
against  the   Benedictine   Henry   of  Ghent,  the   latter 
liaviug  attacked  the  Angelic  Doctor.     This  clue  carries 
u*to  the  School  of  Paris,  where,  according  to  tradition, 
there  waa  great  trouble  with  the  Mendicants  from  the 
thirteenth    century,    and   where    the    beginnings  of  in- 
Mectual  activity  appear  to  be  signalized  by  censures 
Oi  Mendicant   scholars  at  the   end    of  the   fourteenth 
ceutury.      Boston    has    beard    some    rumour   of  these 
tilings.      But   why    in  the    world    is    ho    silent    about 
■^"haunea    Vicociivua,    alias  Wielif,   and    that 
^iclcstable   LoUardry  amidst  which    ho  ought 
to  be  living  ?     St.  Albans  may  atone  for  this  silence. 

Supposing  the  Catalogue  of  Boston  of  Bur)'  to  have 
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Aoother  title   of  the   work   describes   its   contents  as 
"  historiographic  historical." 

The  first  name  is  that  of  **  Abgarus  of  Eclessa." 
Few  readers  are  perhaps  aware  of  the  im- 
wrtance  in  a  critical  aspect  of  the  legend 
)f  the  interchange  of  letters  between  Jesus  and  this 
dng  Augarus,  Abgarus,  or  Abagarus  of  Edessa.  It  is 
^ven  at  great  length  in  the  first  Church  History 
iscribed  to  Eusebius  of  Csesarea.  Indeed,  that  flimsy 
jystem  of  fables,  in  which  there  are  but  a  few  lines 
ionrespondent  to  anything  in  the  New  Testament,  con- 
tains no  narrative  about  Jesus  so  circumstantial  as 
this.  It  must  either  be  older  than  or  coseval  with 
canonical  narratives.  But  the  exclusive  attention  which 
las  been  gradually  fixed  on  the  New  Testament  since 
the  Reformation  has  thrust  this  and  a  mass  of  other 
myths  of  Jesus  into  the  background. 

At  St  Albans,  then,  at  this  late  period,  the  monks 
ire  beginning  to  be  acquainted  with  that  system  of 
Pable  which  they  are  pleased  to  call  Church  History, 
^d  what  their  notions  on  the  subject  were  may  be 
gleaned  from  various  handfuls  in  the  "  Granary,"  from 
the  articles  on  Antichrist,  on  Basil  the  Great,  on  the 
Cliurch,  and  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  on  Faith, 
Jleresy,  and  the  like.  The  theory  about  "  Bede  "  is  not 
S^et  fixed.  He  is  described  as  '*  priest  and  monk  of  the 
Qionastery  of  Jarrow,  or,  as  others  say,  of  Wearmouth." 
He  has  not  yet  attained  to  the  honours  of  Venerability. 

It  seems  that  now,  about  a  hundred  years  after  his 
conventional  date,  John  Wyclif  (or  Vicoclivus 
in  Latin)  is  beginning  his  career.  He  is  de-  '"'  ""''''■ 
scribed  as  "  a  man  of  all  men  the  most  wicked,"  and  his 
i^ery  name  is  expressive  of  the  fact.  All  the  labours  of 
scholars  in  recent  years   have  not  enabled   us  to  get 
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beyond  this  notice  of  Widif  in  the  "  Granary "  of  St 
Albans.  Is  it  not  time  to  say,  with  the  view  of  saving 
further  expense  of  vain  toil,  that  neither  John  Wiclif  nor 
the  other  man  of  the  same  name  is  to  be  considered  a 
historic  personality  ?  The  name,  as  in  a  multitude  of 
other  cases,  is  a  convenient  figure  of  the  poor  priests  at 
which  the  monks  and  friars  discharge  their  polemical 
arrows^  a  foil  to  their  own  orthodox  opinions. 

It  seems  that  the  Latin  classics  are  beginning  to  be 

read,  or  at  least  talked  about^  in  St.  Albans. 

Tacitos  is  called,  after  the  monk  who  writes 
under  the  name  "  Tertollian,"  ''  the  most  chattering  of 
liars,*'  and  refisrence  is  made  to  his  account  of  the  Jem 
as  if  they  were  Egyptians,  gens  Egipeia.  The  wodo 
ascribed  to  Josephus  do  not  appear  to  be  known,  but 
there  is  a  &ble  about  Jesus,  son  of  Ananiaa  Theieii 
an  article  on  Joseph  of  ArinuMthnea,  and  how  he  came  to 
Britain.  The  stock  fables  about  Roman  emperois  and 
alH>ut  Chiurlos  the  Great  are  adopted. 

The  *•  Granary  "  is  simply  another  exposure  of  dis- 
jjracoful  ignorance,  passionate  hatred  of  the  light  which 
is  coining  in  to  England,  and  desperate  determinatioD 
;uul  falsehood  as  the  onlv  means  of  savinor  a  fake 
system.  As  if  to  complete  the  exposure,  it  is  said  of 
•lohn  of  Wheat hanistcad,  as  of  Trithemius,  that  his  monks 
caKilU\l  ag;uust  him  because  he  expended  too  much  on 
litcratun\  and  neglected  their  temporal  interests.  Waa 
it  the  objci^t  of  the  Benedictines  at  the  time  of  Printing 
and  the  Reformation  to  pretend  that  much  more  would 
have  Iven  done  in  the  monasteries  in  the  way  of  literary 
cuUun\  had  it  not  l>een  for  the  stupidity  and  sensuality 
vW^  the  mass  of  the  monks  ?  The  truth  is,  that  culture 
w  as  tVMVi\l  uiH^n  the  cloisters  by  the  growing  curiosity 
vM'  the  world. 


PABT    II. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE   IXVENTIO.N    OF    ENGLISH    HISTORY — POLYDORE 
VERGIL. 

Irl  have  at  all  succeeded,  by  moans  of  the  foregoing 
Jlliistrations,  in  indicating  what  the  state  of  English 
insgination  and  English  knowledge  was  at  the  end  of 
ttie  fifteenth  century,  the  reader  will  be  prepared  for 
file  conclusion  which  can  be  made  clear  on  other 
pounds,  that  what  we  call  early  English  History  ia  the 
?0etic  invention  of  the  Tudor  period. 

Englishmen  were  from  the  first  too  near  to  the 
tiLject,  and  too  infatuated  by  national  vanity,  to  admit 
bis  plain  fact.  It  so  happens,  however,  that  two 
Oreigners  can  be  cited,  who  naturally  approached  the 
mbject  in  a  calmer  mood  and  from  a  distance,  whence 
oe  truth  could  be  more  clearly  discerned. 

The  first  is  Chalcondylas,  one  of  the  writers  in  the 
o-called  Byzantine  series  of  chroniclers,  cbnioondv- 
'halcondylas  is  a  dry  and  poor  writer.  He  '""■ 
*«8an  Athenian,  an  officer  of  the  Duke  of  Athens,  and 
*  believed  to  have  been  living  quite  late  in  the 
tfteenth  century.  He  is  conversant  with  the  Moham- 
ttedans,  and  gives  a  reverent  and  fair  account  of  their 
'^ligioos  beliefs.  He  is  another  witness  to  the  fact  that 
bey  were  the  true  people  of  culture  of  his  time.    He  sets 
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dmn  Ae  fitde  fe  kaovs  sboat  the  West  in  the  spirit 
at  s  Hatuand^  He  knows  nothing  of  ChnstiaD-s, 
bat  ctio/a  Ae  Ibk  **  Kuazsans  "  as  the  Moslem  d^g- 
nalioB  of  b«ceiks.  The  TfiiiiiMim  aze  in  bis  thougUf 
a  naSiaij  asafedetataoB,  iriw  have  settlements  \a\ 
Bhodea,  m  Spain,  in  Fntaaia.  He  has  heard  some  tali' 
aboiA  the  wizard  Joatdum,  the  Calabrian  abbot,  at 
idol  flf  Ae  monks.  There  is  nothing  extraordiiiaiy  iti 
Hk  Gzedi^6  ignorance  nor  his  apathy,  in  the  Ught  dj 
Ae  genenl  evictee  I  have  reviewed.  He  is  not 
vklent  Unlist ;  bat  he  could  be  imposed  upon  b^  ic 
tnTeHei^  tales  £n>m  the  West  Possibly  he  has  it 
mote  pmbably  he  has  tistened  to  some  French  romaucflBj 
CSialeoiidylss  draws  a  faiot  picture  of  Britain  and  Ht 
institatiau,  and  the  passage  to  which  attention  nuf 
be  particalarlj  called  shall  be  cited  from  Gribbon'^ 
rendering.  "  Their  language  beats  no  affinity  to  tiM 
idioms  of  the  Continent ;  in  the  habits  of  domesfiff 
life  they  are  not  easily  distinguished  from  their  nei^- 
boors  of  France  ;  but  the  most  singular  circumstaQce  of 
their  manner  is  their  disregard  of  conjugal  honour  and  of 
female  chastity.  In  their  mutual  visits,  as  the  first  act 
of  hospitality,  the  guest  is  welcomed  in  the  embraces  <i 
their  wives  and  daughters ;  among  &iends  they  m 
lent  and  borrowed  without  shame ;  nor  are  the  islanderi 
offended  at  this  strange  commerce  and  its  inevitable 
consequences." 

Let  me  bring  into  emphasis  the  following  commeDt 

,        of  Gibbon,  because  it  is  a  criticism  upon  to 

"C.iionof      own  work,  and  upon  much  beside  that  hw 

fallen   from    the    pens    of   modem    EngM 

historiaas.   "  Informed,"  says  Gibbon, "  as  we  are  of  tie 

customs  of  old  England,  and  assured  of  the  virtae  of 

mothers,  we  may  smile  at  the  credulity  or  resent 
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tte  injustice  of  the  Greek,  who  must  have  confounded 
modest  salute  with  a  criminal  embrace.  But  his 
(ednlity  and  injustice  may  teach  an  important  lesson  : 
\  distrust  tlie  accunnts  of  foreign  and  remote  nations, 
Rt/  to  siispeiid  our  belief  of  every  tale  that  deviates  fi-oni 
b?(iiiw  of  nature  and  tlie  diaracler  of  man." 

Yet  the  name  of  Chalcondylas  reminded  Gibbon  of 
b  revival  of  learning  at  the  same  period  under  the 
Hchiog  of  Greeks  in  Ital}'.  Gibbon  had  in  fact 
trived,  very  late  in  the  progress  of  his  work,  at  the 
Dmt  where  the  critical  study  of  his  materials  should 
ave  begun.  He  supposed  that  histories  of  Britain  iiad 
«n  current  for  near  looo  years  before  Chalcondylas. 
le  was  profoundly  mistaken. 

If  this  witness  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  Greek 
bod  alone  and  isolated,  it  might  be  explained 
affly.      On    the    contrary,    it   is    confirmed  virpiin 
hyocd  contradiction    by  an    Italian    scholar 
fcom  the  court  of  the  Pope,  who  came  to  England  a 
rttle  later,  at  a  time  when  the  Italian  scholars  were 
lispersed    in   the    West.     I  refer   to    Polydore   Virgil. 
Qiis  scholar  tells  Eugliahmen,  in   the  plainest  tenns, 
Bat  nothing  was  known  by  educated  foreigners  of  their 
Jstory. 

I  have  before  me  the  Basle  edition  of  the  "  Auglica 
tistoria  "  of  Polydore,  dated  1570.  On  the  title-page 
fe  aome  lines  from  the  pen  of  Simon  Grynfous, 
ottering  the  martial  renown  of  England,  and  adver- 
eing  the  work  as  a  fine  poetic  recital  of  her  glorious 
Beds  during  the  space  of  no  less  than  1900  years. 
■Be  "  Latian  trumpet "  of  Polydore's  style  is  duly 
filaaded.  In  faith,  a  mocking  and  most  ironical 
ivertisement  1 

The  dedicatory  epistle  to  King  Henry  VIII.  is  dated 
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from  London  in  August,  1533.  Polydore  conceives 
that  he  has  accomplished  a  very  important  work.  After 
speaking  of  History,  in  the  fashion  of  the  time,  as  a 
History  mnd  great  means  of  moral  education,  he  insists  that 
morality.  History  is  the  one  thing  lacking  to  the  glory 
of  Henry  s  name.  So  great,  he  continues,  is  the  general 
ignorance  of  the  greatness  of  England,  there  is  scarce  a 
Ignorance  of  work  cxtaut  which  givcs  information  as  to  the 
iSgiand.  nature  of  the  soil,  the  origin  of  the  nation, 
the  manners  of  kings,  the  life  of  the  people,  the  causes 
of  the  growth  of  the  empire. 

There  was,  indeed,  Gildas,  and  there  was  Bede; 
there  had  been  later  obscure  writers.  Annalists  had 
lately  begun  their  crude  attempts  to  record  passing 
events.  But  those  writers  were  as  "meat  without 
salt."  They  had,  however,  supplied  Polydore  witii 
some  materials,  which  he  has  compared  with  foreign 
annals.  He  has  been  busy  for  a  long  time  with  the 
composition  of  this  new  History,  which  he  now  offers  to 

Credulity  of  ^^^  pubUc  iu  a  polished  and  ornate  form.  He 
Englishmen,    jg  ^^jj  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  j^  ^-jj  ^^^^  ^ye  immediately 

acceptable  to  Englishmen,  who  have  been  given  to 
credit  the  dreamy  tales  of  their  grandfathers.  If  these 
tales  be  omitted,  good  heavens !  how  will  the  people 
lash  the  author  with  their  tongues !  The  words  were 
prophetic  of  the  treatment  Polydore  actually  received 
at  the  hands  of  some  of  our  most  learned  men. 

Before  passing  on,  let  me  call  the  person  of  Polydore 
as  distinctly  as  I  can  before  the  reader.  He  was  quite 
a  young  man  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  he 
had  imbibed  the  best  classical  culture  of  his  time ;  and, 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  state  of  affairs,  is  one  of  oui 
best  witnesses  as  to  the  rise  of  the  art  of  History  in  the 
West,  and  the  condition  of  the  popular  mind  to  whicli 
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pealed.  Like  all  his  contemporaries,  he  is  vague  in 
tates  for  the  times  within  his  own  knowledge,  but 
eaking  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  he  says — 

In  those  times  Perfect  Letters  (or  correct  classical 
ing),  both  Latin    and  Greek,    were  cast  Leirninum 
of  the  bounds  of  Italy  by  wicked  wars.   *''*  '^^■*' 
■  poured  over  the  whole  of  Germany,  Gaul,  England, 

Scotland.  The  Germans,  having  been  the  most 
rate,  are  now  the  most  learned  of  all."  After  an 
nsiastic  praise  of  Letters  as  the  metms  of  immor- 
y,  he  proceeds  to  associate  their  rise  in  England, 

u  good  courtier,  with  the  name  of  Margaret,  the 
i  holy  mother  of  King  Henry,  and  the  exhorta- 
!  of  John   Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,   a  man  of 

highest  learning  and  character.  Two  magnificent 
■ches  were  built  at  Cambridge,  with  two  colleges  of 
plea,  one  dedicated  t<;'  Christ  Saviour,  the  other  to 
Fohn  the  Evangelist.  A  little  before,  John  Aleock, 
3p  of  Ely,  had  founded  Jesus  College.  Then 
iam  Smyth,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  after  the  example 
[argaret,  founded  Brasyn  Nose  College  at  Oxford, 
illed  from  the  image  fixed  before  the  doors.  Richard, 
3p  of  WintoD,  founded  Corpus  Christi. 
?here  follows  the  story  of  John    Colet,  "  Dean,  as 

call  him,  of  St.  Paul's."  In  England  he  johnCoiet, 
»  for  a  second  Apostle  Paul,  having  ""i  ^^'^ ''""i- 
in  him  for  his  master.  Educated  at  Oxon,  and 
bridge,  and  in  Italy,  he  began  to  read  the  Paulino 
ties  in  London  upon  his  return,  and  often  to  preach 
le  temples.     Sole  survivor  of  a  family  of  tweuty- 

aoDfl,  he  was  heir  to  his  father's  property.  He 
1  his  fellow-citizens,  but  thought  they  would  be 
oved  by  a  little  learning.  So  he  founded  the 
wild  school  on  the  east  side  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 
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1^  stediBd  in  Italy, 

of  Rngliahmgi  to 

Bdbre  bim  CVxneini 
flf  CoiBefeo^  m  TWbuij,  Iiad  beet 

at  Ozfiovd. 
tt>  Inig  QoB  paflBftge  into 
cheB  thatlitmy 
m  Ihghnd,  whetber  it 
mtil  die  Tudor  timfip 
TMT  of  the  foondfttiQi 
been  diaeoreied,  still  lea 
fiMDidatioiie  in  Edj^iimL 
be  eontndicted ;  be  is  deo- 
frme  eieij  odier  a^afleUe  genoine 
Tha  taks  be  vnfaB  doiwn  about  BiitiBh  coItBff 
be  baa  eopied,  aa  we  aball  see,  from  tb 
bistoriana  of  tiK  gnat  Boiedietine  eoDaboration. 

Pti^Irdore  came  hhber  as  eoUector  of  Papal  dues,  or 
Perer  3  Pence,  appearing  early  in  the  leign  of  Henry  VIII* 
He  made  himself  acceptable  in  England,  and  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  archdeaconry  of  Wells,  an  office  in  whidi 
he  expresses  a  modest  pride.  In  his  personal  tasM 
Polydore  was,  before  eTerything,  the  man  of  LetteA 
It  was  with  him,  as  with  the  Hmnanists  in  general,  a 
religion  to  cultivate  that  good  Latin  (along  with  a  littk 
Greek)  which  had  come  into  England  shortly  before  btf 
arrival.  If  he  does  not  write  pore  Ciceronian,  his  styk 
is  very  carefuL  He  knows  the  contents  of  the  LatiD 
Classics  well ;  and  it  is  probable  that  if  he  ever  preached 
he  mingled  good  moral  sayings  from  Cicero  with  passages 
from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  He  shows  no  partici^ 
interest  in  theology.  A  decorous  conventional  Chord' 
man,  of  easy  temper,  he  seems  to  have  passed  througl 
an  agitated  time  without  trouble.     He  disappears  ftoii 
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'view  under  Edward  VI,,  who  grants  him  permission 
bis  old  age  to  visit  his  native  Italy, 
As  a  critic,  Polydore  takes  a  line  of  his  own,  and 
srs  between  the  extremes  of  gross  credulity  ou  the 

I  hand  and  radical  criticism  on  the  other.  Hia  works 
w  him  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  outline  of 
irch  Story  as  told  by  "  Eusebiua  "  and  the  rest.  He 
8t  have  known  of  the  sceptical  opinions  current  at 
Court  of  Leo  X.  ;  and  it  is  to  me  at  least  an  almost 
ain  inference  that  he  held  it  in  very  lax  belief,  if, 
Bed,  he  held  it  at  all.  Had  he  been  closely  questioned 
at  the  matter,  I  believe  he  would  have  dismissed  it 
b  a  smile  and  a  wave  of  the  hand,  and  some  remark 
the  effect  that  the  Church,  like  other  institutions, 
It  necessarily  begin  her  story  with  gods  and  heroes  ; 

that  if  questions  of  origin  were  probed  to  the  root, 
tory  could  never  be  wTitten  at  all. 
He  is  a  mneh  better  critic  than  any  English  writer 
■he  time  ;  he  should  receive  a  long-delayed  justice  at 

hands.     Polydore  is  a  witness  who  cannot  lie  shaken, 

II  the  fact  that  literary  culture  was  merely  beginning 
ll  the  Tudor  period,  that  the  Benedictine  writers 
e  jost  beginning  to  be  known,  that  about  the  year 
I  and  later,  writers  in  England  and  Scotland  were 
the  full  swing  of  those  habits  of  violent  invention 
ch  Polydore  vainly  strove  by  a  better  judgment  and 
mple  to  check.  I  may  now  leave  the  Archdeacon  of 
Us  to  speak  for  himself. 

Id  his  first   book   Polydore   proceeds   to  give   an 

oat  of  the  geography  of  Britain,  which  is 

led  into  Aiiglia  and  Scotia,  and  has  four  Hi.tm^"" 

B,  inhabited   respectively  by  the  Angles, 

Scots,  the  Welsh,  and  the  Cornish,  who  differ  from 

another  in  language,  manners,  and  customs.     He 
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Church  vessels  and  in  the  articles  of  plate  which  are 
to  be  seen  on  the  tables  of  men  of  even  moderate 
fwtnne.  England  abounds  in  all  kinds  of  cattle, 
Mcept  asses,  mules,  camels,  and  elephanti?.  The  great 
herda  of  oxen  wander  over  the  pastures  almost  without 
keeper,  there  being  no  poisonous  or  rapacious  animals 
except  the  fox.  On  the  whole,  it  is  the  rustic  England 
we  all  know  which  Polydore  describes,  allowing  for 
the  Braallness  of  population  and  the  backwardness  of 
i^'ulture. 

The  English  of  the  upper  classes,  he  says,  dirier 
little  in  manners  from  tlie  Italians.  They  are  kind- 
lieftrteil  and  hospitattle  to  strangers.  But  the  common 
people  of  the  towns  are  of  a  rougher  sort.  Tliey  arc 
first-rate  bowmeu  and  splendid  warriors.  There  is  also 
a  great  numlier  of  learned  men  now  to  be  found  in  the 
island.  The  dress  is  like  the  French,  and  the  ladies 
ue  remarkable  for  beauty  and  lor  becoming  apparel. 

irding  to  "  Gildas,"  Britain  embraced  Christian 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel.  There  follows  an 
ID  to  the  tale  of  St.  Gregory.  There  is,  continues 
no  more  religious  nation  :  as  the  fine 
the  frequent  congregations,  and  the  costly 
tomba  of  the  saints  demonstrate.  80  much  by  way  of 
preface,  before  Polydore  proceeds  to  narrate  our  wars, 
tlw  priucipal  occupation  of  the  pens  of  the  annalists  of 
Aetime. 

It  is  refreshing  to  read  so  sensible  an  introduction  on 
turning  from  the  daydreams  of  the  monks.  But  The  wiition 
■appointment  soon  replaces  expectation  as  we  "' "  '^'''''^■" 
pToeeed.  Polydore,  in  search  of  sources,  had  found  and 
Plihiished  the  first  edition  of  "  Gildas"  in  1525.  He 
'^d  been  unable  to  discover  more  than  two  copies  of 
ork  in  the    country.      A   second    book,    ascribed 
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>:    *^&Qas"'    viik  the  story    of  Brate,  l)e  si 

BE  a  loiscrr.     Hie  geniime  Gildas  an 
3£!iT  a£fd  Toy  tmthfiil  men.''     On  tli 
nuiL  laifT?  &?(  sa^kots  of  common  repute,  great 
laifj  -iaen^  fpan   the   twelfth    centnry,   wh 
liaicafis  n:  liit  ^^c^gin  of  the  people  different  froi 
DC  laii  -iasSis  IFSSEFK     Polvdore  is  induced  to  < 
•Sdiaii?.  ^liewHe  H^iiiam  of  Newbnrgh,  who  li 
--^5^  i^Es  's&^isvjixy  to  him  as  an  unbiassed 
'^u  ^  ztsus  ^JiJTfL  theze  is  a  ridiculous  conti 
iiiTDni  rseisinrr  <fcixne  to  light,  who  extols  the 
jc  Tae  ?»-^r:a<rt  .ywet  that  of  Macedonians  and  1 
TWCT.  mgm&sxc  twxt.     This  was  Geofl5rey,  su 
Ajnojir.  '^  MsosK   k^  disguised   in   Latin   coIo 
iniSsr  -OH:  hansstt  naoie  of  ffistory  many  tales 
Arriur,  taken  fraii  oH  pigments  of  the  Britons.' 
With  sdQ  rjnaKT  audacity  this  Geoffrey  pi 
the    fabe  ••ixTinations    of    one    Merli 
\rilt's4      additions  oi  hb  own,  as  if  they  had  be 
phe^ies    aTW>^ed   and   resting   on    ui 
:rith.       It    i?    a    inctft    remarkable    circumstan 
Polvdore  should  wnte  in  this  wav  for  the  deL 
;j  of  hvi  patron.  King  Henry,  whose  elder  broth ei 

to  have   l>een   named  after  the  old  British  kii 

whose   father   had    come  to  the    throne  in  ace 

with    the     prophecies   of    Merlin.       Did    Polyc 

youthful  ardour  for  truth,  begin  with  the  sev 

a  true  critic,  and  under  the  pressure  of  general 

end  as  a  tame  conformist  to  the  fictions  in  vogu< 

He  proceeds  to  tell  the  story  from  the  book  he  c 

The  Btoo'  of   of  how  Brutus,  the  son  of  Sylvius,  th 

ijrutus.  Ascanius,  the  son  of  -^neas,  came  int 

thence  to  Britain,  where  he  overcame  th< 

len  tenanted  the  island,  and  called  it  after 
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"Britain."  But  what,  he  asks,  did  Livy  or  Dionyaius 
r  Halicamassus,  and  many  other  Roman  writers  know 
f  this  Brutus  ?  Nothing  at  all.  Besides,  does  not 
Gildas"  say  that  all  books  had  long  ago  perished, 
»iiii  was  he  not  writing  about  the  year  580  ?  Polydore, 
referring  to  the  fine  preface  of  Livy,  well  understands 
hoff  the  pleasing  and  plauaible  fable  of  Brutus  should 
have  obtained  cnrreucy.  He  goes  on  to  refer  to  Henry 
of  Huutingdon  and  the  author  of  "  Polychronieon  "  as 
continuators  of  the  tradition. 

He  offers  some  sensible  remarks  on  the  question  of 
oor  national  origin.      Our  white  clifls  have 
Jways  been  visible  from  the   French   shore,    ingfor 

!,  possibly,  the  isle  was  called  Albion. 
It  must  always  have  had  inhabitants ;  it  must  have 
Iwcn  peopled  at  the  same  time  with  other  lands  and  in 
the  same  way ;  not  by  a  fugitive  or  criminal  from 
opain,  Germany,  Gaul,  or  Italy.  He  leans  upon  the 
Semitic  tradition  ;  he  thinks  the  isle  may  have  been 
Peopled  after  the  Hood  of  Noe.  So  "  (^Jildas "  also 
thinka.  Such  an  origin  is  glorious  enough  to  satisfy 
natinnal  vanity.  Polydore  alludes  to  the  foible  of  the 
time— without  the  recollection  of  which  History  cannot 
l*  Qnderstood — which  measures  nobility  "  by  length  of 
time  and  other  gifts  of  mere  fortune."  If  the  indigenous 
of  Latium  boasted  of  a  long  reign  in  their  land,  so  may 
tie  British  aborigines  rely  upon  a  like  monument  of 
eternal  gloi-y. 

After  all  this  discussion,  and  after  renewed  com- 
plaints of  the  utter  obscurity  of  the  subject,  Polydore 
at  last  seems  to  give  up  criticism  in  sheer  weakness  and 
despair.  He  mu.st,  it  seems,  run  through  the  Lines  of 
Kings  as  contained  in  the  recent  revelations  of  "  Geoffrey 
Arthur,"  where  they  appear  to  have  come  into  existence 
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at  a  sb^e  binfa.  "  We  mU  do  this"  he  says,  "and 
TV.  aK»>  ^^^  v^  impaiiemce^  portly  because  we  mnl 
*^"^*  <x  Cibviu^^,  and  partly  because  we  muft 
d^preoMie  Ul-feeling.  We  shall  try  at  tk 
Mimkf  time  to  tear  out  the  tmstakes,  and  tkl 
are  iR^mteS'  He  then  starts  at  last  upon  his  road, 
beginning  with  Bratns,  €x  Brito,  briefly  narrating  the 
ta]e^  of  his  posterity,  as  they  were  to  be  repeated  and 
kamed  by  heart  in  oar  schools  or  dramatized  upon  our 
stages  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

We  might  do  injustice  to  the  taste  of  Polydore  veie 
we  not  to  bear  in  mind  that  no  great  national  play- 
wright had  arisen  in  his  time  to  amplify  the  tragic  tale 
of  King  Leyre,  eponymous  hero  of  Leicester,  and  his 
daughter  C<»dilla,  or  the  equally  tragic  legend  of  Fenex 
and  Porrex.  They  were  to  him  tiresome  myths  con- 
structed <Hi  the  same  principle  with  the  old  mythB  of 
Greek  and  Roman  cities^  Moreover,  with  all  the  desiie 
for  preci^n  of  statement  which  is  evidently  congenial 
to  his  mind,  Polydore  becomes  hopelessly  bewildered  in 
the  attempt  to  make  a  Chronology  out  of  these 
caroiokvT  tales  of  British  kings.  He  says  that  Brutus, 
vF*«*,  or  Brito,  came,  according  to  the  story  in  the 
Benedictines,  to  Britain  in  the  4icx)th  year  of  the  world. 
Seven  hundred  and  ten  years  later,  according  to  Euse- 
bius'  "  Epitome,"  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls  under 
Brennus.  But  Brennus,  according  to  recent  writers  in 
England,  flourished  here  about  400  years  after  the 
advent  of  Brutus.  There  is  a  discrepancy  of  310  years. 
Yet  Polydore  does  not  infer  that  he  is  in  the  hands  of 
clumsy  schemers. 

But  let  us  be  charmed  with  their  artistic  work, 
and  throwing  ourselves  into  warm  sympathy  with  our 
ancestors,    deliorht  in    the    picture    of   the    good  King 
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Molmucius,  the  legislator  on  the  right  of  Highways, 
and  again  in  that  of  the  beautiful  and  wise  Queen 
Martia,  wife  of  Gurtolin,  who  inaugurated  an  era  of 
liberty,  and  gave  her  people  the  Martian  Laws.  King 
Lud  again  !  the  restorer  of  London,  and  builder  of 
tie  western  gate  which  bears  his  name.  Why  could 
not  the  Italian  precision  allow  our  ancestors  to  regale 
themselves  with  the  memory  of  King  Lud  ?  Why  will 
he  intrude  the  remark  that  no  serious  author  older  than 
Tacitus  has  any  mention  of  London  ?  Why  will  he 
parade  his  CsBsar  and  his  Strabo,  and  his  Ptolemy,  and 
his  Pliny,  and  remind  us  that  they  knew  nothing  of 
Canterbury,  Bath,  Carlisle,  or  Leicester  ? 

After  the  series  of  sixty-eight  British  kings  has  been 
exhausted,  Polydore  proceeds  to  narrate  the  juHua 
conquest  *  of  Julius  Caesar.      He    says    that  ^"'• 
Britain  was  conquered  about  the  sixtieth  year  before 
Christ     King  Cymbeline  is  reported  to  have 
served  under  Augustus ;    and   in   his    reign 
Jesus  Christ  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary.     Advancing 
from  this  point,   our  author   is  again  in  difficulties, 
owing  to  the  reckless  and  discrepant  statements  of  his 
authorities,    whose  age   and   genuineness   he  has  not 
ascertained.     For  example,  after  finding  mention  of  the 
British  prince  Arviragus  in  the  time  of  Nero, 
Polydore  reads    the    Benedictine    tale    that  joaeph^' 
Joseph  of  ArimathsBa   came   hither   with    a     ""**  "** 
^^ge  following  at  that  time.     He  finds  in  the  Evan- 
gelist Matthew  the  statement  that  Joseph  was  of  Ari- 
mathsBa,  and  appears  to  consider  this  a  confirmation  of 
^  tale  which  rooted  itself  at  the  splendid  cloister  of 
°t  Benedict  at  Glastonbury,  on  which  he  often  gazed. 
H®  is  aware,  however,  that  the  tale  of  the       . 
peat  Christian  King  Lucius  is  of  recent  origin. 
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So  entirely  uncoaseious  is  he  of  chronologiial 
critique,  he  mentions  that  some  assign  to  King  Lucius 
We»b-  {of  the  second  century)  the  Church  of  St.  Peta 

miniter.  j^j^  Westminster.  But  others  assign  it  tn 
Sibert,  King  of  the  East  Saxons.  Westminster  is  famal 
for  the  tombs  of  kings,  the  Royal  Palace,  the  ccenoMiiii 
of  the  Benedictines,  and  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen. 
Here  is  an  asylum  for  criminals,  and  a  Court  of  Justice. 
In  an  old  anonymous  MS.  Polydore  has  read  that  tkc 
place  was  once  surrounded  with  water,  and  called  tk 
Isle  of  Thorns.  What  with  the  criminals  and  the  crovrd 
of  servitors,  the  name  seems  appropriate  to  the  pieroiag 
"  goads  of  their  vices  !  " 

Polydore  himself  repeats  the  tale  of  Diocletians 
persecution  in  the  next  age,  and  of  the  ni«- 

St.  AllMn'il.       ^        ,  ^    f,  ,  „  -n  1 

tyrdom  of  St.  Alban.  He  says  the  monastaj 
of  St.  Alban's  is  by  far  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Benedict.  But  he  says  nothing  of  its 
literature,  nor  did  he  suspect  that  his  "Gildas"  came 
from  that  cloister.  He  sketches  the  usual  Church  tale* 
of  Constantine  and  Helena,  aud  of  the  Invention  of  tlw 
Cross.  His  whole  manner  of  dealing  with  these  mattfii* 
hints  that  the  Benedictine  literature  is  only  just  begin' 
ning  to  be  generally  perused.  But  passing  by  tliese 
and  other  stale  matters,  in  which  he  seems  to  W 
little  interest,  we  come  to  an  incident  in  Polydores 
own  literary  experience  which  he  narrates  with  perfect 
candour  and  insouciance,  but  which  casts  a  sudden  ligD^ 
upon  the  impostures  ia  the  name  of  History  that  wo* 
being  contiived,  so  to  say,  under  the  very  nose  of  Polydore- 
There  were  monks  and  canons  busily  engaged  »* 
Scottish  the  same  time  in  constructing  a  mythology 
iSng*"'  for  Scotland  that  should  gratify  the  peoiie, 
wnirtn.         especially  as  a  plausible  invention  in  Biblical 
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and  classical  tradition.  The  name  of  Gavin  Douglas, 
Wshop  of  Dankeld,  figures  in  ojit  literature,  however 
Jimlj'.  But  here  for  a  moment  he  emerges  into  the 
ili)"light  as  a  forger  or  patron  of  forgers,  to  dis- 
appear into  the  mist  again  for  ever.  Let  us  listen 
to  tie  naive  story  of  Polydore. 

Gavin  came  to  England  in  the  year  152  i,  "I  know- 
not  why,"  says  Polydore.  He  was  a  man  of  t;„„io 
the  highest  nobility  and  virtue.  "He  heard  °°"^^"'- 
that  I  had  long  been  busily  writing  History,  and  he 
called  on  me.  We  became  friends.  Presently  he 
earnestly  begged  me  not  to  make  use  of  the  '  History ' 
shortly  before  published  by  one  of  his  countrymen, 
when  1  came  to  deal  with  Scotch  affairs.  He  promised 
that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  would  send  me  a 
little  note-book,  which  I  ought  to  make  careful  use  of 
And  he  did  so." 

In  this  precious  "Commentariole  "  Polydore  found  the 
icllowing  "  very  ancient "  origin  of  the  nation.  Qri^in  or 
f'athelue  was  the  son  of  Neolus,  King  of  the  ""^s*""!'- 
Athenians.  Fleeing  tlie  harsh  rule  of  his  father,  lie 
''^paired  to  Egypt,  and  helped  Pharaoh — the  Pharaoh 
*■*  whom  Moaes  had  been  sent — against  the  Ethiopians. 
'*'*  return  for  these  services,  Phn.raoh  bestowed  on 
^thelus  his  daughter  Seota.  &athelus,  seeking  a  new 
'^t,  came  to  Spain,  which  he  took  possession  of,  and 
*hieh  was  afterwards  called  Portugallia  after  him — that 
•1  Port  of  Gathelus  !  He  called  his  people  Scots,  after 
^wwta.  Three  hundred  years  later,  the  Seota,  under 
^ing  Simon  Brech,  went  to  Ireland  and  founded  a  new 
I  kingdom  there.  At  last,  before  the  Advent  of  Christ, 
they  repaired  to  Albion.  Soon  after,  the  Picts  came 
into  Albion  from  Scythia,  and  these  two  foreign  nations 
tpagated  themselves  in  the  part  now  called  Scotia. 


I 


I 


Aavent  ol  Utinst. 

"I,"    8ay3   Polydore,  "when  I  read    these 
pniydnreM    Beemcd    to    bchoId     the     she-bear     bi 
3<oitiBh        forth,  as  the  proverb  runs.     And  on  ( 
"■"T-  asking   for  my  opinion  of  the  book,  I 

that  r  would  not  dispute  the  origin,  because  it 
popular  custom  to  -seek  origins  from  gods  or 
The  consequence  was  that  really  thoughtful  pe( 
their  search  for  origins  found  it  diiScult  to  tra 
anything  ceitAm,andwere  forced  to  belieiv  rather 
toil  any  inore  in  vain.  But  in  point  of  fact,"  cob 
our  Italian  scholar,  "  I  can  by  no  means  make  oi 
these  two  powerful  peoples,  the  Picts  and  Scots, 
have  rejgned  so  long  and  carried  on  so  many  wai 
Britons  and  Romans,  and  yet  there  is  no  ol 
serious  author  who  mentions  them."  Ciesar,  1 
Ptolemy,  Pliny,  and  others,  make  mention  of  the  ] 
of  Britain,  but  not  of  Picts  and  Scots,  because 
names  were  not  known  in  Britain.  It  is  "more  r 
writers  who  have  "  very  lately  "  made  mention  ol 
Polydore,  in  conclusion,  told  Gavin  with  great  fi 
ness,  but  with  great  regard  to  truth,  that  he  coi 
admit  any  advent  of  Picts  and  Scota  into  Britain 
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and  written  upon  the  like  system  as  English  story 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  monks  and 
canons  employed  their  false  etymological  key,  and 
derived  the  Scots  from  Scythia  ;  and  explained  the 
identity  of  the  language  with  Ireland  and  Scotland  by 
the  theory  of  wanderings,  precisely  as  in  the  old  Greek 
mythology.  They  set  their  faucy  to  write  upon  the 
royal  ensign  of  the  Red  Lion,  and  assigned  its  origin 
to  a  distant  Fergus,  then  declared  a  line  of  kings  from 
liim,  and  so  on.  Gavin  Douglas,  in  1 5  2 1 ,  appears  to 
allnde  to  the  Chronicle  of  "  John  Major,"  published  the 
preceding  year,  and  in  which  the  system  may  be 
studied,  as  well  as  in  the  better  known  **  Hector  Boece." 
The  story  of  "  Hector  Boece  "  is  part  of  the  story  of 
the  Canons  Regular  of  Aberdeen,  and  of  ^^^^^ 
Kingfs  College  in  that  city,  which  is  said  to  ^^^*'^- 
We  been  founded  about  the  year  1 500.  Boece  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  those  canons,  and  all  the  particulars 
offered  us  concerning  him,  late  as  they  are  in  date, 
point  to  the  rise  of  learning  in  Scotland  in  his  time. 
Scholars  were  beginning,  in  accord  with  the  fashion  of 
historic  fabrication,  to  make  out  lists  of  the  Bishops  of 
Aberdeen  in  the  interests  of  Episcopacy  in  general,  and 
^0  forge  charters  and  grants,  also  in  accord  with  the 
^ion  of  the  time.  The  "  Lives,"  published  at  Paris 
^  1522,  are  a  very  clumsy  performance.  They  begin 
^th  Beanus,  and  end  with  the  contemporary  Gavin 
^^Uglas,  whose  name,  as  we  have  shown,  has  been  used 
^  that  of  a  patron  of  other  literature. 

The  so-called  "  History  of  Scotland  "  was  published 

***  I^aris  in  1526.     It  was  later  improved  and  continued 

''^1  about  1550.     Needless  to  give  a  long  account  of 

^ia  work.     It  furnishes  one  more  illustration  of  that 

^Udncss  of  fantasy,  that  weakness  of  judgment,  that 
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impotence  for  observation  of  the  world,  which  resultal 
from  monastic  education.  The  author  delights  in 
the  physically  marvellous  and  the  morally  imposabk 
He  writes  for  an  audience  of  easy  belief,  who  could 
relish  the  tale  of  the  goose-footed  otter  which  strmi 
down  great  oaks,  and  drove  the  fishermen  into  the  treea. 
He  declares  himself  to  have  been  a  witness  of  tke 
impossible  in  Nature.  He  tells  the  tale  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  of  Egypt,  and  how  he  sent  ambassadors  to 
Kentha,  King  of  Scots,  to  explore  the  country,  and  boT 
they  were  delighted  to  find  in  Scotland  a  land  of  tie 
same  language,  manners,  and  government  with  thar 
own.  This  charming  patriotic  romance  found  tranalatoB 
iu  Bellenden,  archdeacon  of  Moray,  1536,  and  in 
Holinahed ;  it  regaled  Scottish  and  English  readers 
during  the  same  period  that  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  wa* 
80  tieloved  a  classic. 

The  object  of  the  writer  was,  as  usual,  to  make  out 
u  succession  of  kings  from  Fergus  the  First  to  Fergus  the 
Second,  and  so  onwards,  and  then  to  fill  in  his  sketcli 
with  the  colours  of  romantic  poetry.  He  belongs  W 
the  same  literary  conspiracy  with  the  writers  who  pass 
under  the  names  of  Fordon  and  Major,  mth  whom  ifl 
gouenU  he  agrees,  though  he  names  them  not.  It  is 
Boecp  who  appears  to  have  called  into  existence  the 
order  of  Culdees  in  pra;-Christian  times.  The  work  it 
a  mass  of  al«un)ity,  its  only  merit  being  the  fait 
Latm  style. 

Yet  it  was  very  late  before  men  ceased  to  pwis^ 
Hud  Iwg&u  to  b«  conscious  of  the  worthlessness  of  such 
«  {tnHluutioQ.  The  critics  b^;aii  by  denouncing  Boece 
«•  *  bUM.'khe««l,  and  ended  by  suspecting  that  he  was  s 
focgw.  tvmie  ttf  their  remarks  are  well  worth  quoting 
bewuw  tliey  ap{ily  uot  only  to  Boeoe,  but  to  the  wb^ 
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Driographic  tribe  of  monks  and  canons.  Thus 
lop  Lloyd  of  Worcester,  in  1684,  pertinently 
iTves  that  Boece  could  invent  "  authors  no  less  than 
iea."  He  personifies  the  Bishop  of  St.  Alban's 
k,  for  example;  and  thus  one  "Amphibalus"  is 
'A  into  being.  He  quotes  authors  who  did  not 
t,  and  ignores  his  real  authority,  Fordon. 
StiUingfleet  oflFers  similar  criticisms.  Neither  he 
Lloyd  had  made  that  wide  induction  of  the 
cary  evidence  which  would  have  enabled  them  to 
Qounce  that  these  tricks  were  essential  to  the  system 
fabrication.  Stillingfleet  supposes  that  Boece  had 
J  meagre  lists  of  kings  before  him  ;  that  he  "  made 
the  rest,  placed  them  under  feigned  names,  as 
Veremund,  and  then  filled  up  their  story,  not  from 
luine  sources,  but  from  his  own  invention.  The 
lop  writes  cautiously;  but  it  is  easy  to  ..orig-Brit," 
ceive  that  had  he  pursued  hia  critical  ?"'•«•■ 
uiries  into  our  literature,  he  might  have  laid  bare 

historical  imposture  to  the  root.  When  he  calls 
!ce  the  "  Gcofl'rey  of  Scotland  "  he  has  unconsciously 
ieated  the  true  age  of  the  Geoff'rey,  as  a  con- 
iporary  of  Boece. 

The  illumination  of  Lloyd  and  Stillingfleet  was, 
ever,    hateful    to    the    foolish    majority.     In    1685 

George  Mackenzie  of  Rosehaugh  made  a  bitter 
ck  upon  Lloyd,  because  Lloyd  had  cruelly  cut  off 
y-four  kings,  and  had  pilloried  aa  forgers  the  many 

grave  Scotch  hiatoriaua.  Was  it  not  a  species  of 
I  treason  to  injure  and  shorten  in  this  way  the 
al  Line  ?  It  was  in  defence  of  his  brother  bishop 
;  Stillingfleet  wrote  the  preface  to  which  reference 
just  been  made.     Lloyd  the  antiquary  declared  the 

ia  Hector's  "  History  "  to  be  as  DUmerous  as  the 
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waves  of  the  sea  or  the  stars  of  heaven.     The  book  ia*^ 
accidental  interest  to  us  because  it  supplied  Shakespe^^ 
with  the  story  of  Macbeth. 

Incidentally  it  should  be  noted  that  the  narrative  c 
the  more  plausible  "  Bede  "  was  not  accepted,  even  si 
late  as  1520,  in  Scotland.     There  was  a  rumour  abou^ 
him ;  but  "  Hector  Boece  "  pretends  that  he  studied  in 
Italy,  lived  at  Melrose,  and  died  at  Durham  :  for  which 
he  is  soundly  rated  by  John  Leland,  writing  about 
1540.     But  now  to  return  to  Polydore  Vergil. 
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uarrating  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  uuder  the 
Hengst  and  Horaa,  Polydore  again   "Amiiica 
his  difficulty  in  discovering  the  trutli   I'lu.*^"*' 
the  differing  accounts  of  hia  authorities.   Ji'^ltlaV 
%  Bcde  and  Gildas  he  now  adds  the  name   """»■ 
rf  "Paul  the  Deacon,"  the  Benedictine  of  Monte  Cas- 
fijo,  another  member  of  the  same  family  of  p^uiua 
toythologists,    who    vouch    for    the    Pelagian   i'"™"'"*' 
Icresy ;    which   ia  nothing  but  one  of  the  articles  of 
iieir  Theological  Syllabus  presented  in  dramatic  form. 
Miev  warn  us  by  the  example  of  the  wicked  Pelagiua 
lgm"n.st  the  error  of  supposing  that  man  can  of  his  own 
(fibrt  attain  salvation  or  be  born  without  original  sin, 
*id  80  bo  independent  of  Baptism.     For  to  deny  the 
'^  of  sacraments  is  to  deny  the  need  of  the  prient- 
'ood.     Again  :  the  actual  connection  between  the  Bene- 
dictines of  France   and  of  England   is  represented  in 
«e  legend    of  St.    Grermain  and   St.    Lupus  of  Troyes 
Dming  on  a  mis-sion  into  England.     St.  Serf,  who  was 
•Cginning  to  be  celebrated  by  Scottish  poets  in  Poly- 
kire's  time,  goes  to  the  Orkneys.     Polydore,  of  whose 
elf-complacent   scepticism  we    have  just    .'<een   an  ex- 
tuple,  exhibits  his  self-complacent  credulity  in  follow- 
ftg" Gildas"  in  the  description  of  the  battle  scenes  of 
be  vear  492. 


t4t  THE  BIBB  OF  ENOUBH  OULTUKK. 

He  oompweB  King  Arthur  to  BdUmd,  the  rehtrverf 
^^^ii^^g^  Charles  the  Greats  whose  &me  was  song  ii 
BotaDd.  if^j^  m^d  had  reached  the  ears  of  Chakofr 
dylas.  But  Poljdore  is  onpardonablj  cold  to  AA% 
whose  praises  are  the  theme  of  vulgar  dedamatioii,  and 
whose  splendid  tomb  had,  a  few  years  ago,  been  pbod 
in  the  cloister  of  Glastonbury.  Yet  Polydore  adds  tU 
the  Gconobium  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  Arthur.  At 
last  we  arrive,  at  the  end  of  sixty-two  pigoi 
at  the  &I1  of  the  British  Empire,  which  ov 
author  compares  to  that  of  the  Assyiim 
Medes^  Persians,  Macedonians,  and  Bomana  Tettf 
Troy  was  sooceeded  by  Alba  and  Bome,  so  the  M6A 
w»  swoseded  by  the  English  Empire. 

W«  BOW  briefly  pass  in  review  the  Annab  of  tb 

Heptaiehy.    The  mission  of  the  monks  Avgaf 

tn^S^Wt^  taw  and  Miletus  to  Britain  by  St  Gngoiy 

'*""***^        b  dated  in  the  year  603.      Polydore  reciiw 

'.  lie  utMJUil  Benedictine  tale,  without  the  pun  on  An^ 

iud  Afu/tlsy  which   he  either   has  not   read,  or  does 

aoo  apprwiate.     He  is  very  slight  in  his  reference  to 

*.lioc!^  ""  ioiLWct^ixt  aud  ridiculous  tales/'  as  Hume  calb 

;acm  cv?xicer!iLag   the  ecclesiastical    state  of   wodA 

vkbicii  are  mor^  fully  told  in  our  "  Bede."    TheexiJ*- 

uation  [ffobably  b  that  Polydore  had  but  an  early  and 

i!i<»  Ep«ao>    meagre  edition  of  the  book.     In  narratiog  ^ 

^  ^^-        death  of  Augustine,  he  is  anxious  to  expbi^ 

the  wonl?  si^  or  A'f  a*  applied  to  the  rule  of  a  bisloj^ 

He  refers  us  to  hb  work  on  "  Inventors,"  where  it  k** 

Iven  showu  th^t  to  ^t  i»  to  ''  preside  over  sacred  tluBg^ 

Aud  avlminisier  the  Church."     We  are  not  to  suppo* 

Polvdore  would  emrfov  "  barbarisms  "  if  he  cooM 

them.    Similarly,  C/umceUar,  Abbot,  and  Priori 

$sical  terms ;  but  long  use  justifies  them.    Sx? 
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seventy  years,  one  may  remark,  would  have  been 
cry  long  time.  Who  can  ignore  the  importance  of 
li  incidental  evidence  to  the  recency  of  the  monastic 
rature? 

Potydore  admits,  as  a  good  Chm'chman,  that  many 
racles  are  daUy  wrought  through  St.  Augustine, 
he  Apastle  of  the  English,"  as  he  is  called.     Hence 

infers  that  his  soul  returned  in  joy  to  God  our 
ther,  and  that  he  possesses  his  heavenly  reward.  He 
spstches  briefly  the  tales  of  Kentish  kings  and 
^ope,  and  a  short  paragraph  suffices  for  the  South 
xons. 

Of  the  East  Angles,  Sigebert  founded  the  Gym- 
sium.or  Boys'  School,  at  Cambridge  about  the  year  630. 
It  Polydore  does  not  uame  his  source  for  this  legend. 

is  another  illustration  of  the  dulness  of  observation 
waxd  the  actual,  and  the  facility  of  belief  about  the 
e«l,  that  he  should  say  of  the  cloister  of  St.  Benct 

Croyland,  "It  is  still  a  Houriahing  religious  insti- 
&n,"  He  means  that  it  ia  relatively  old,  and  he  can 
idily  believe  that  it  began  to  be  celebrated  about  695, 
■111  f^  the  memory  of  St.  Guthlac.  He  says  that 
HHyof  St  Kdmund  still  lies  at  Bury,  in  the  cloister 

ffie  monks  of  St.  Benet,  and  narrates,  with  some 
sitation,  tlie  tale  of  the  martyrdom  and  the  discovery 

the  bleeding  head  by  the  awe-stricken  Wolf,  c.  871. 
M  (loubta  of  Polydore  here  arise  from  reading  Saxo 
hmmaticus'  account  of  the  Danes,  which  will  not 
lUare  with  the  story  of  St.  Edmund. 

Polydore  passes  rapidly  over  the  tales  of  the  East 
ttons  and  of  the  Mercians.     He  sketches  the  legend 

Offa  and  his  connection  with  the  cloisters  of  St. 
Ibans  and  of  Bath,  and  the  institution  of  Peter's 
ace,  c.  775.     The  glorification  of  Ofta  proceed.-*  wholly 


from  the  BenedietiiieB.  as  also  liiat  of  the  holr  mirtvr. 
Ht.  Kenelm,  at  WineheloDmbe. 

An  illustration  of  the  inabilitT  of  onr  author,  witi 

all  hiH  goodwill,  to  deal  criticallj  irith  the  age  of  ^ 

oloistera  which  he  visited,  may  be  given  from  the  Nordi 

umUrian  legends.     He  has  seen  the  fine   minster  o 

\\>ark,  which  is  dedicated  to  St  Maiy  the  TirgiiL    I 

>k:*s  buUt>  at  some  time  unknown,  bv  most  eicellen 

v^tss^:^  In^m  Whitby.     Some,  however,  assign  the  worl 

>^  AljM^  Karl  of  Richmond.     He  knows  not  the  tntl 

>Kii«jov    Abbev  had  been   "restored"   bv   the  Bene 

iK(^utt}«$^  "^  3h  Ipix^  ^ime  after  "  the  Danish  invasion.    Th 

Mima«ic>  •Orfw  refers  its  origin  to  Oswey,  the  Merciai 

v-ujir     i4^  wvitiw  the  legend  of  Ely,  founded  by  Si 

V4;ftrjrsiiiio    for  tiif  Benedictines   (600)   destroyed  b; 

;^,NMa,  restored  by  Eiaheldieda,  again  destroyed  by  th 

l\ines  (870),  restowij  ;i^sain  in  a  few  years.    The  preeen 

rjonks  trace  themsclvf<  baok  to  Ethelwold,  monk  aD( 

bishop  of  Wint-on,  aa:.-:    c&st  out  a  college  of  secula 

priest*.     This  is  but   or^e  of  a  mass  of  parallel  Bene 

diotine  fictions. 

They  may  be  tire^or/^i  iu  their  selfish  monotonj* 
Vut  Tolvdore  himself  is  in:^'rv>stin£:  in  relation  to  on 
pn\<oni  studies.  AmoDi:  lie  West  Saxons  he  should  U 
v.uMv  cu  home,  for  he  w.ss  onen  in  residence  at  Welle 
Kv,\i:  lr,H,  he  n^lates,  aftor  his  warlike  exploits  again* 
\.'v,,\>::r.ur,  and  East  Saxons^  rvsi^lved  to  "  take  up  hi 
vVw>  ,sv,v\  tW.v^w  i.'hr:s:/"  or,  iu  secular  speech,  to  ]>econi 

Iv.   V.:s  WIS, Ion:,   he  ^vnsidered   it  would  1> 

.^  .\  v.,v.:::  r:>  Wv\vl:l":  :o  :he  aire  of  another  wheJ 

.<   :    ,vs:    ,vs:o\v  i:    vu    r\uigion.     Therefore  b< 

j:v  rA>^v.?-,v:i:   .ii:h-\:r^I  o:  Wells,  dedicated  H 

\^^.v^>s  u,K^.xc  ::  :h-*  s<v  o:  a  bishop,  and  ricWf 
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Now   comes  the  autobiographical   touch.     "There 
flourishes  at   WeUs  in  our   memory   a   very 
celebrated  colle&:e  of  priests,  in  which  there  uponhim- 

.  self*  Wells. 

are  to  be  found  continually  men  of  good  ' 
mor&ls  and  great  learning.  I  consider  it  a  great  per- 
sonal honour  that,  fourteen  years  ago,*  I  became  one  of 
that  College  as  Archdeacon  of  Wells,  and  that  I  exer- 
cise in  the  Diocese  of  Wells  a  jurisdiction  which  some- 
times improves  our  character.  In  truth,  as  I  have  to 
labour  to  make  others  live  well,  I  must  of  necessity  lay 
down  first  liie  lav  to  myself,  that  others  may  more 
rightly  measure  their  way  after  that  of  their  ruler." 
He  proceeds  to  tell  that  it  was  Ina  who  founded  and 
endowed  the  Benedictine  convent  of  Glastonbury,  which 
excels  all  others  in  hospitality  and  due  monastic  obser- 
vances. He  alludes  again  to  the  fame  that  Joseph  of 
Arimathsea  had  built  a  small  chapel  there,  and  is  of 
opinion  that  this  was  the  reason  for  Ina's  foundation. 
It  was  he  who  instituted  the  tax  of  Peter's  Pence,  and 
Offa  followed  his  example. 

Polydore  himself  had  been  Collector  of  the  Pence 
for  some  years,  and  on  this  business  had  first  come  to 
England.  In  following  sentences  he  imparts  a  few 
Bttore  unconscious  self-revelations.  After  relating  the 
legend  of  St.  Frideswide  of  Oxon,  the  holy  , 

•     .  .  1.  n*        t        '    t  ITT     Legend  of 

^gin  who,  bemg  ottered  violence   by  Lord  st.  Fndes- 

k  1  ^^  wide 

Algar,  fled  into  the  town,  while  the  gate 
closed  on  the  pursuer,  and  he  fell  blind  at  the  same 
foment,  Polydore  says  the  report  ran  that  from  that 
*^e  the  kings  feared  to  enter  Oxford.  "  So  easily," 
^^  comments,  "  is  the  human  mind  carried  away  to 
^^rstition."  "  But,"  he  continues,  "  I  remember  how 
Henry  VIII.  removed  this  scruple  from  men's  minds. 

*  The  year  of  his  writing  this  is  not  clear,  c.  15 10? 
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Armed  with  a  good  conBcience,  he  entered  Oxford  with- 
out any  inconvenience,  to  the  joy  of  the  whole  people. 
There  is  at  this  day  a  Convent  of  Regular  Canons  of 
St.  Frideswide's  at  Oxon,"  he  concludes. 

The  act  of  Henry  VIII.  may  have  had  an  educational 
influence  at  Oxford.  But  the  authors  of  the  "  super- 
stition "  were  the  authors  of  the  legend  of  the  saiiit 
What  was  Polydore'a  opinion  of  that  and  a  multitnde 
of  similar  legends  ?  Were  they  credible  ?  Were  they 
part  of  History?  We  imagine  his  smile,  his  sbngz 
"  We  must  believe  something,  otherwise  we  cannot 
English  History  at  all." 

When   Bede  fails  him,  Polydore  goes  on  with  th^ 

Benedictine  tate  in  itr.  outline,  seldom  natnin^^ 
TbcDaci,       his  authorities.     His  discussion  of  the  Dacians  -» 

or  Danes,  reveals  another  system  of  fiction  - 
He  denounces  "  Saxo  Grammaticus  "  as  the  first  heretics 
who  confounds  the  two  peoples — that  is  to  .say,  if  Poly- 
dore had  a  correct  copy  of  his  work,     He  always  call^* 

those  devastators  "  Daei."     Jn  his  account  i>i 

King  Alfred  he  faithfully  notes  dlscrepan*^ 
in  the  tales  concerning  his  coronation  by  Pope  HaJriif 
II.  or  by  Leo  IV.     He  narrates  the  coming  of  Rollotli^ 
Daeian  and  first  Duke  of  the  Normans  ;  the  apparitioi 
of  St.  Cuthbert  to  Alfred  in  the  guise  of  a  poor  mw*! 
the  consequent  donations  to  Chester  and  to  Diirbam 
the  building  of  the  splendid  monasteries  of  Winton,  o' 
Shaftesbury,  and,  above  all,  of  Athelney,  for  the  monks 
of  the  family  of  St.  Benedict,  in  memory  of  the  com- 
forting apparition  (893). 

Polydore  repeats  the  tale  of  the  literary  achieTfr 

ments  of  Alfred  :  his  translation  of  the  Bene- 
Church         dictine  "Dialogues  of  St.  Gregory,"  "Bfethius," 

and  the  Psalms  of  David  into  EngUah  from 
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I 

the  Latin.     The  Italian  seems  pleased  with  this  tale, 

I  and  rejects  the  version  that  a  scholar  — to  wit,  the  bishop 

jj  of  Worcester — did  some  of  the  work  at  Alfred's  request. 

j  The  Psalms  he  left  unfinished.      But  let  the  reader  be 

I  wminded  that  it  was  only  during  Polydore's  time  that 

English  people  were  beginning  to  read  the  Bible  at  all 

,  in  tbe  mother-tongue.     The  New  Te-^tament  was  young 

j  in  the  knowledge  of  the  world  ;  and  Polydore  has  no 

'  difficalty  in    thinking  of  Alfred    as  one  who  made  a 

"  Royal  Priesthood  "  of  the  clergy  by  encouraging  holy 

ji  and  learned  men.     He  does  not  observe  the  g^  y^j 

inonicish  artist  in  the  pir/ture  of  St.  Neot,  that  '"''  c>''*"''''- 

mast  eminent  monk  at  whose  instigation  the  »School  at 

1'  Oxford  was  founded. 

I  Bur  when  you  know  how  to  read  the  Benedictine 
mythology,  you  will  find  in  the  following  legend  of 
^  Charlemagne  and  the  scholar  Alcuiu.and  the  foundation 
I  ff  the  Paris  Academy  and  that  at  Pavia  in  Lombardy  ; 
I  ftud  again  in  the  legend  of  the  two  Irish  or  Seuttiah 
I  monks  who  went  to  Paris  and  to  Pavia  to  sell  learning 
'  lor  focKl  and  clothing,  eases  of  "  reversed  migration.^," 
,  80  frequent  in  the  old  Greek  mythology.  The  general 
,  tnith  is  that  Letters  came  hither  from  Italy  and  France 
I  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  To  reverse 
t  the  direction  is  one  of  the  flattering  falsehoods  of  the 
'  nystem.  Polydore  believes  the  tale  because  the  Bene- 
dictines agreed  in  it,  and  there  was  no  contradiction. 

Turning  his  gaze  on  the  Oxford  of  his  time,  he  pre- 
■pares  the  way,  by  some  Howery  compliments,  for  a 
severe  censure  on  the  bad  example  set  to  the  boys  by 
the  lazy  monks  who  are  allowed  to  spend  their  useless 
ivea  in  the  place.  He  anticipates  Gibbon.  He  says 
D  efl'ect  t«  Englishmen  :  "  You  are  going  on  with  the 
Hiilding  of  colleges  almost  every  day.     You  should  fix 
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*  kLHi  rf  acndy  for  the  disciples,  aiid  at  the  end  o 
ik  i^MT  afaoald.  either  go  home  learned  men,  or,  lik 
~  MHB  te  ihe  byre,'  s^  the  proverb  runs,  they  ehoul 
favwIfavfhiteB  bo  others,  who  might  profit  in  letten 

It*  Amrt  i£  Cambridge  is  that  she  has  never  ha 

VHiAadax     alumni.      Not    so    splendid  i 

QiiH^  die  ia  265  years  older.  The  ton 
iwV  OM  !■  luiuit  to  the  eponymous  early  Cambrid^ 
dT  Ae  «U  IMMi  ttme.  "Bat  I  return  to  Hisbny 
njspBlj4aR. 

He  is  a  «fc«iMiiig  gnide.  The  conviction  gron 
upon  OS  tint  he  does  aot  intend  to  deceive  ;  that  ti 
viU  aai  amttsr  al  Ife  expense  of  what  he  holds  lo  L 
the  trath.  Yoa  omj  easily  distinguish  Polydore  tl 
observer  of  ^^g***^  &aei  Polydore  the  student  <. 
3JSS.,  the  trickijwn  «f  which  he,  like  excellent  Jok 
LeUnd,  was  unable  folly  to  detect  and  expose.  Soa 
one  brought  him  a  StS.  which  looked  "  very  old,"  wi 
said  to  be  "  very  old,""  and  was  by  him  believed  to  1 
*■  very  old."  He  looked  into  it  and  found  some  "va 
holy  laws,"  ascribed  to  Alfred.  Why  does  he  witihol 
tliem  I  "  Because,"  he  answers,  "  they  have  so  loo 
been  forgotten  in  England,  there  is  no  use  in  doing  bo 
On  the  contrary,  fame  of  the  royal  lawgivers — Alfiw 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  the  rest^is  but  beginnin 
in  England.  It  is  not  the  languor  of  obliTion,  buttlu 
of  incipient  fiction,  which  oar  good  Polydore  reflecB 
The  young  lawyers  were  just  beginning  their  and 
studies  in  the  Inns  of  Court. 

It  i.*  worth  noticing  that  of  Winton  it  is  said  tJi 
wJlege  of  secular  priests  there  was  founded  after  Alfred 
^{iv)»^  imd  that  the  monks  displaced  them.  This,  to 
'  the  Benedictine  system  of  coined  precedents 
ag  after  the  death  of  Alfred,  Polydore  sboi 
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Ibw  English  story  conforms  to  the  ages  of  man's  life. 
The  iufaney  of  the  English  empire  was  under  King 
Hengst,  about  450.  Its  youth  was  during  the  reigns 
«f  the  seven  or  eight  kings  to  Egbert,  who  fii'st  brought 
in  the  names  "  England  "  and  "  the  English" — a  period  of 
*ome  350  years.  The  age  of  manhood  began  from  Egbert, 
pnd  extended  to  St.  Edmund  the  Martyr.  Then  our 
iinelancholy  old  age  set  in — the  period  of  the  Dacians  and 
'the  Normans,  Yet  again  this  age,  strange  to  say,  passed 
into  youth.  The  Norman  name  was  changed  iuto  the 
English,  little  l>y  little,  and  the  people  were  generally 
iCalled  English.  Such  was  the  dogma  of  our  History,  in 
Jupport  of  which  a  variety  of  fictions  were  conceived 
■jWil  written  during,  and  later  than,  the  time  of  Polydore. 

He  now  enters  the  "  Dark  Age  "  of  the  Benedictine 
)8yatero,  or  the  tenth  century.  His  clue 
'through  this  age  is  the  Kegal  and  Episcopal 
sUCcesHion,  A  string  of  the  names  of  the  Archbishops 
*f  Otnterbury  will  serve  to  remind  that  the  electri<i 
icurreut  of  grace  has  not  ceased  to  flow  in  the  benighted 
l»k 

We  resume  the  tale  of  kings  in  this  decrepit  century. 
"0  read  of  Edward  that,  after  he  had  freed  the  kingdom 
"Ora  the  feud  of  the  Dacians,  he  studied  Legislation. 
But  his  salutary  laws  were  easily  "  antiquated."  This 
Oieana  that  they  were  being  contrived,  in  order  to  come 
^  light  in  the  time  of  Selden  and  Coke.  Edward  is 
(Opposed  also  to  have  built  a  fort  at  Bedford,  "  not  a 
bace  of  which  now  remains  in  that  village,"  adds 
roiydore.  He  gives  reluctantly  the  monkish  tales  of 
he  dream  which  announced  the  birth  of  Athelstan, 
fom  the  lowly  Edgina,  the  Moon  which  should  illustrate 
iigland  with  its  light.  "  You  must  satisfy  the  vulgar 
|Bt«  for  prodigies,"  he  says. 


1 

I 

I 
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During  this  age  Christian  piety  was  chilled  amc 
the  Western  English,  because  they  had  no  Bist 
Menaced  by  Pope  John  X.,  Edward,  with  Pleimu 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  made  a  new  batch  of  biabo 
and  apprised  the  pontiff.  The  fact  is  that  the  Be 
dietiue  writers  followed  by  our  author,  having  exhausi 
thoir  system  of  fiction  upon  the  narrative  of  prerii 
ages,  now  recommenced  it  anew.  St.  Dunstan  revi' 
Christianity,  but  St.  Dunstan  is  equally  ideal  w 
St.  Augustine. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  that  ret 
RngUniinnii  spective  fictions  began  to  be  circulated,  to 
soouuid.  JQg  J.Q  justify  the  supremacy  of  England  oi 
Scotland.  Referred  to  the  tenth  century  they  aasui 
this  form ;  "  Athelstan  conquers  Constantine  of  Scotlai 
and  compels  him  to  make  a  precedent  by  awesii 
allegiance  to  himself."  Polydore  says  that  re« 
Scottish  writers  dispute  this  story.  And  here  he  aon 
what  flinches,  perhaps,  from  his  duty.  He  refuses  toi 
the  part  of  a  judge  ;  he  will  confine  himself  to  copji 
the  old  English  annala,  as  he  calls  them.  He  will  t 
embroil  himself  in  the  disputes  of  England  and  Bcotlai 
and  give  offence  to  this  people  or  to  that.  AnA  yet 
few  sentences  later,  he  cannot  refrain  from  denound: 
the  falsity  of  those  tales. 

He  shows,  unconsciously,  that  Athelstan  is  the  hf 
of  the  Benedictines.  They  say  that  he  built  twocc 
vents  for  them,  one  at  Melton,  in  the  diocese  of  Saliflboi 
and  one  in  Michelney  Marsh,  in  Somerset,  that  t 
monks  might  not  wander,  especially  in  the  wint 
contrary  to  the  law  of  their  Order,  for  the  place  fl 
then  inaccessible,  except  by  boat.  Both  Athelstan  & 
his  successor  Edmund  were  legislators,  but  their  moi 
ments  in  this  department  of  culture  are  "  forgottei 
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To  Edmund  succeeded  Eldred.  Here  a  brief  Hat  of  the 
Scottish  kiags  down  to  Macbeth  (or  Maccabseus,  as 
Polydorc  calls  him)  is  interposed. 

The  pious  ambition  of  Eldred  was  to  outvie  Ethel- 
wold,  that  most  holy  monk  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Benedict.  He  restored  the  cloister  of  dictme 
Abingdon,  the  foundation  of  Ina.  Yet  he 
sent  into  exile  Wulstan,  itrchbiahop  of  York,  who  was, 
however,  recalled.  Odo  of  Canterbury  and  the  Kingston 
legend  are  but  slightly  mentioned ;  but  the  impressive 
legend  of  Edwin  and  Dunstan  is  given  in  more  detail. 
lie  indecency  of  which  sh.ill  not  sully  our  pages.  Poly- 
ilore  frequently  gives  proof  of  his  own  great  taste  and 
Ht  the  same  time  of  the  necessity  he  felt  laid  upon  him 
tfl  gratify  the  appetite  of  his  readers  for  the  gro.ss  no 
lesa  than  for  the  prodigious.  Dunstan,  the  holy  Abbot 
"f  Glastonbury,  denounces  Edwin's  crime ;  Edwin 
perishes  of  grief,  and  Edgar  succeeds.  We  wUl  not 
detain  the  reader  with  the  tale  of  the  vast  fleet  which 
he  raised  to  guard  our  coasts,  nor  of  the  tribute  of  300 
wolves  imposed  on  the  Welsh,  nor  of  how  he  cjillcd 
I^HHstan  from  exile,  and  made  him  bishop  of  Worcester, 
and  Itishop  of  London.  "  At  that  time,"  adds  our  arch- 
'leaeon  of  Wells,  with  a  certain  slyness,  "  bishops  had 
oot  more  money,  but  more  learning,  more  holiness,  more 
"iadom  than  other  people." 

k  little  later,  he  appears  to  indulge  himself  in  sonif 
satire  against  the  Order.  He  says  that  the  3„ti„on 
monks  are  very  clever  in  their  pretences  of  ">«""'"•"'■ 
Wming  and  sanctity.  He  can  understand  how  they 
could  have  prevailed  on  the  king  to  invoke  the  Apostolic 
authority  of  Rome  that  the  wedded  secular  priests  might 
be  cast  out  of  Winton  aud  Sherborne.  He  does  not 
observe  that  we  have  here  polemic  in  the  guise  of  story  ; 
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and  that  the  hatred  of  the  monks  towards  lovely  women 
outside  the  cloister  takes  form  in  the  legend  of  Alfreda, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  beloved  of  Edgar. 
Nor  does  he  note  that  the  great  love  of  Edgar  towards 
those  choice  privy  councillors,  Dunstan,  Ethelwold  and 
Oswald,  all  of  them  Benedictine  ideals,  is  an  important 
moral  instruction  to  the  kings  of  the  House  of  Tudor. 

Polydore,  however,  must  have  been  aware  that  the 
pretence  of  learning  and  sanctity  cloked  the  most  in- 
satiable greed  and  ambition  ;  for  he  immediately  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  how  the  time  of  Dunstan  was  the  time 
of  the  acquisition  of  boundless  wealth.  There  was  in 
consequence  a  terrible  degeneration.  Infected  by  the 
plague  of  wealth,  they  became  tyrants,  they  forgot  to 
observe  the  prophetic  word,  "  If  riches  increase,  set  not 
your  hearts  upon  them."  He  observes  a  strong  contrast 
between  the  idyllic  pristine  piety  of  the  old  solitudes 
and  the  social  sensualities  that  now  prevail.  Such  con- 
trasts abound  in  the  literature  of  the  monks,  and  they 
are  parts  of  a  mass  of  evidence  which  proves  the  dis- 
content of  many  of  the  regular  clergy,  and  their  hatred 
of  the  hypocrisy  of  popes,  bishops,  and  abbots,  which 
had  been  strained  to  an  intolerable  pitch.  Discovering 
neither  learning  nor  sanctity  in  the  contemporary  rulers 
of  the  Church,  they  are  doing  something  to  call  those 
virtues,  according  to  their  notions,  into  being  by  rele- 
gating them  to  a  remote  and  impossible  past. 

Edgar  is  made  to  endow  the  Benedictines  at  Wilton. 
He  is  also  made  the  giver  of  laws,  "  long  forgotten,' 
like  those  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  time  of  his 
successor,  Edward  11. ,  there  was  a  Council  at  Winton 
under  Dunstan.  Certain  ambitious  young  men  sided 
with  the  expelled  secular  priests.  The  majority  was  in 
their  favour,  when  suddenly  a  voice  was  heard,  "  They 
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re  ill  the  tcrong  who  favour  thi;  priests."  As  if,  com- 
ttnts  Polydore,  it  decided  iii  favour  of  the  thieving  of 
he  moxiks  than  of  the  rights  of  the  priests.  But  aincu 
9ie  voice  appeared  to  come  from  the  image  of  Christ 
(nicified,  the  oracle  was  believed  ;  the  priests  lost  their 
use,  and  the  disturbance  was  at  an  end.  Did  the 
munks,  indeed,  enjoy  divine  aid  ?  Polydore,  for  his 
pBrt,  considers  that  the  affair  savoured  more  of  the 
tHcks  of  Delphi  than  of  the  inspiration  of  God.  The 
We  of  Alfreda,  wicked  stepmother  of  the  king,  who 
beacheiuusly  murdered  him  at  Corfe,  was  also  useful. 
In  the  violence  of  her  penitential  grief  she  lavished 
ittr  property  on  Churcb  liuildtng,  on  the  nunnery  at 
iffleftbury  of  the  Order  of  Cluny,  and  that  of  St. 
penedict  at  Wherwell,  where  she  passed  the  rest  of 
prdays. 

We  pass  on  to  the  next  age,  to  the  legend  of  how 
the  Dacians  impiously  strove  to  eradicate 
llie  Christian  religion  from  the  minds  of  men,  Sweyntht 
♦long  with  the  English  name ;  how  Sweyii 
datroyed  the  monastery  at  Bury,  and  so  on.  "  The 
fionht  arf  fond  of  miracles"  observes  our  critic.  They 
fell  that  Sweyn,  in  the  moment  of  victorious  exultation, 
''as  pierced  bj'  a  dagger  thrust  down  from  heaven,  and 
Wl  dead  on  the  spot.  The  gods  must  have  been  wrath 
*itli  him.  A  prettier  fable  (says  Polydore)  supplanted 
Hiis ;  he  was  struck  with  the  very  knife  that  St.  Edmuud 
lad  worn  in  his  lifetime.  But  Sweyn  appeared  iu 
jnite  a  different  light  to  the  mouk  called  Saxo  Gram- 
naticoa,  and  naturally  so,  for  he  did  not  write  in  the 
hglish  interest,  but  in  that  of  the  "Dacians."  Did 
ot  the  Dacians  receive  the  Christian  dogma  under 
rejT)  ?  Did  he  not  conquer  the  English,  and  die  like 
■Christian  ?     Polydore  is  of  that  opinion. 


I 
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Canute  was  also  an  eminent  Christian  ;  he  appeased 
, ..  ,,,.,       the  wrath  of  St.  Edmund,  and  richly  endowed 

Lib.  VIII.  .  Ti 

Canute,         the    mouKs.     Aoout   the   same    tmie,  reter- 
theBene-      borough    cloisters    rose    under    the    devout 

A'    **  ^ 

exertions  of  Ethel  wold,  bishop  of  Winton; 
and  those  of  Ramsey,  ofr  the  same  highly  favoured 
Order,  owed  their  origin  to  Oswald,  archbishop  of 
York.  St.  Cuthbert's  body  was  carried  to  Durham, 
which  became  an  episcopal  see.  Canute  was  also  very 
fond  of  the  family  of  St.  Benedict,  and  justly  :  he  owed 
his  empire  to  them,  which  is  still  undiscoverable,  unless 
in  their  phantasy  and  works  of  art.  St.  Benedict's,  seven 
miles  from  Norwich,  was  his  foundation,  and  a  second 
in  Norway.  The  monks  say  in  allegory  they  went 
hence  to  Bergen.  The  resemblance,  indeed,  between 
Drontheim  cathedral  and  our  own  buildings  of  the  same 
period  is  well  known  ;  but  these  buildings  do  not  date 
from  the  tenth  or  the  eleventh  century.  The  fine  story 
is  told  of  how  Canute  bade  the  waves  retire,  and  deUvered 
a  sermon  on  the  contempt  of  the  laws  of  Nature  for 
kings.  To  defy  the  laws  of  Nature  is  a  privilege 
exclusively  reserved  for  the  saints  of  the  cloisters.  At 
Winton  he  placed  his  crown  on  the  head  of  Christ 
crucified,  and  never  wore  it  again. 

When  Canute  died,  the  English  succession  to  the 
St.  Teter  throuc  bccamc  a  subject  of  great  anxiety  to 
kFngd^r;  of^'  the  monks  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benet,  and  in 
kingdom  of'  particular  to  Brithowold,  that  most  holy  monk 
^^^'  of  Glastonbury.     In  the  stillness  of  the  night 

the  Apostle  Peter  appeared  to  him  in  the  act  of  con- 
secrating Edward,  son  of  Ethelred,  King  of  England, 
though   he    was  at   the   time  an  exile   in   Nonnandy- 
Inquiring   who    should    succeed   Edward,    the  apostle 
replied,  **  Take  no  thought  of  such  things.    The  King(hn^ 
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'Mgland  /.•;  the  Kingdom  of  God."     Polydure  appears 

hink  that  the  tale  \vill  provoke  a  smile. 

"  But,"  he  gravely  argues,  "  the  Apostolic  proposi- 

is  proved  by  miiny  good  arguments.  The  English  " 
e  meaus  the  upper  classes — "  are  most  indiffereut  to 
tics.  Thej-  are  all  for  monopolies.  They  let  the 
gdom  be  overrun  by  Daciaus  and  Normans ;  they 
B  themselves  all   but  destroyed.     Yet  for  all   that. 

Kingdom  of  England  stands,  and  looks  as  if  it 
lid  stand  for  ever.     We  should  believe  that  this  is 

to  the  favour  of  God  Almighty  in  return  for  the 
larkable  and  increasing  glow  of  piety  which  con- 
its  the  English  with  other  peoples."  This  comment 
Btrates  how  any  plausible  sentiment  in  the  mind  of 

ilergy  may  with  propriety  be  put  in  the  mouth 
m  apostle  or  of  God  himaclf. 
As  to  the  tales  that  follow  about  Harold  and  Canute 

Second,  Polydore  notes  that  again  "  Saxo  Gram- 
tieufl"  varies  from  the  English  Benedictines,  but  ho 
8  not  note  the  interested  reasons  for  this.  We 
I'e  at  the  end  of  the  Dacian,  or  Danish,  rule,   ii,( 

I  the  Noi-man  dynasty  makes  its  appearance  '^'f"™""- 
the  theatre  of  English  History.  Its  greatness  is 
^ntrated  in  the  person  of  William  the  Bastard,  by 
tneans  a  title  of  dishonoiu'  in  those  days,  as  Seldcn 
noticed.  The  belief  common  to  all  the  mythologies 
hat  founders  of  new  lines  must  always  be  born 
of  the  usual  and  legitimate  course  of  things.     The 

of  how  Robert  his  father  must  make  a  pilgrimage 
eiusolem,  must  on  his  way  A-isit  Benedict  IX.  at 
ke,  and  clothe  the  statue  of  Coustantine  with  a 
en  pall,  is  part  of  the  great  system  of  the  romance 
he  Crusades,  composed  in  the  cloisters  at  the  time 

II  the  power   of    the  Turk   threatened  the   West. 
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Folyd6re  repeats  aume  of  the  &musuig  tales  alwui 
Duke  Robert  and  his  marriage. 

Polydore  is  a  great  witness  to  the  rise  in  his  time 

'  of  that  yearning  of  the  English  imagination 

"ComM  after  the  "  CommoD  Ijiws  "  of  the  time  of  oU, 
which  gradually  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
"  Common  Law "  about  the  time  of  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
its  great  Oracle.  The  theory  was  tliat  Edward,  styled 
by  the  Benedictines  the  Confessor,  had  made  a  selection 
from  British,  English,  and  Dacian  laws,  of  which  the 
tyranny  of  the  Normans  deprived  them.  It  was  the 
admirable  Edward  who,  seeing  a  devil  playing  about 
a  heap  of  gold  collected  by  the  tax-gatherers,  waa 
horror-struck,  and  ordered  the  sum  to  be  repaid  to  tie 
people.  Such  a  picture  was  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  a 
time  when  Henry  VII.  and  his  ministers  were  chiefly 
remembered  as  cruel  extortioners. 

Of  the  many  miracles  told  of  Edward,  Polydnre 
selects  cue  which  cnveloj.>;i  a  propher-y  after  the  e\"Ciit. 
Daring  the  Mass  he  saw  the  boy  Jesus  in  the  EnchariBt 
Leofred,  Earl  of  the  Mercians,  also  saw  and  laughed, 
declaring  that  he  had  beheld  in  vision  the  Dscians 
sailing  for  England,  but  shipwrecked  and  driven  back, 
which  actually  occurred.  Edward  was  wont  to  heal 
strumous  persons  by  his  touch,  an  immortal  gift  which 
flowed  to  his  successors.  Another  extant  royal  custom 
is  that  of  consecrating  rings  on  the  day  of  the  Paras- 
ceve  as  a  safeguard  against  paralysis ;  it  also  is  traced 
up  to  Edward  and  the  ring  brought  by  pilgrims  from 
Jerusalem. 

With   the    battle  of  Hastings   and  the  death  of 

Harold,  we  arrive  at  the  end  of  \h.e  series 

of  the  kings  of  the  English,  617  years  after 

Duke  Hengst ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  I4&th  page  of 
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lydore's  "  Anglican  History."  He  pauses  to  moralise, 
1  we  may  also  pause  to  remind  ourselves  that  this 
ies  of  ecclesiastical  historical  frescoes  were  indeed 
te  freshly  painted,  and  had  a  fresh  appearance  to 
imaginative  eye  of  the  public  in  the  time  of  King 
iry  VIIL 


^  *r'  lut?!   IrrilTL  Tllr    - 

TiiiL 


>til 


rtomt  5onfi^ 
lit  zTtfuL  iaii.  i»r'-L  imir  i^  inn.     Jj.  "none  A&cttd^ 

iL-^3:i:r3   "Lilt   ^.pit*    aimrsi»i  imiifr  lie  role  of  ^ 

*;i^*y-^  mi  "Hii  fiifuiitsf  :c  "Lit*  zett^;.     i.>ad*irae^* 

K  iJ>.iinjfeti  :  iiie  TnvrTTTivfffT  :a:7iav  ideal  of  Bob^ 

I  W1&  isiti  isksimx  id  zha  pE*:fife's  MtrL     And  thest 
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phsenomena  of  the  Tudor  reign  were  easily  traced  to 

an  iron  man  of  500  years  agone.     The  odium  of  tlie 

Exchequer  and  its  Barons  was  cast  back  upon  him. 

And  it  is  worth  the  notice  of  modern  students  who 

believe  in  the  mock  antiquities  of  the  Exchequer  that 

Polydore  ignores  the  barbarous  word  Scaccarium.     He 

refers  to  it  as  Sacrariuin,  and,  with  the  poor  etymology 

current  in  his  time,  says  that  William  called  it  Stata- 

Hum,  because  it  was  the  stable  seat  of  the  kingdom.     It 

isRegina  Fecuniawho  establishes  a  kingdom.* 

Polydore  refers  to  the  supreme  office  of  Chancellor 
(a  new  word),  who  is  at  the  head  of  a  College  The 
of  Scribes,  their  business  being  to  draw  up  Chancellors, 
diplomata.  This  institution  must  also  derive  from 
William  the  Conqueror.  Had  Polydore  l)ent  his  mind 
on  the  subject,  he  would  have  found  it  impossible  to 
trace  up  an  authentic  list  of  the  Chancellors  much 
beyond  the  Tudor  constitution.  The  laws  were  bad ; 
wd  the  tale  with  which  the  English  people  were  amused 
in  their  misery  was  that  William  had  done  away  with 
the  laws  of  his  holy  predecessors.  Yet  here  Polydore 
comes  upon  a  startling,  wonderful,  and  incredible  fact. 
The  laws  are  still  loritten  in  the  Nornian  tongue,  aiul  are 
^  understood  either  by,  English  or  French.  The  fearful 
^justice  of  such  a  system  reflects  most  shamefully  upon 
the  Norman  character.  And, '.indeed,  says  our  witness, 
^  the  arts  of  calumniation,  prevarication,  and  tergiver- 
^tion,  the  Normans  surpass  all  others. 

Polydore  describes  what  he  calls  the  terrible  insti- 
^^on  of  the  Grand  Jury  as  it  existed  in  his  The  omud 
%.    He  had  found  in  a  MS.  au  account  of  *'"'y- 
*^e  Ten  Men  of  the  Hundred   in  Alfred's  time.     He 

*  The  materials  in  Madox^s  "  History  of  the  Excbequer  "  are  all  derived 
from  the  Black  Monks,  writing  near  Poljdore*s  time. 
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thinks  it  is  a  strong  <s8e  against  the  injustice  of  tlu 
Norman  laws  that  the  successors  of  William  an 
always  promising  to  restore  "  the  old  laws  of  St 
Edward."  After  all,  the  stern  fact  remains,  that  tlies 
fearful  "  Norman  Laws  "  are  in  force — very  many  c 
them — in  Henry  VIII. 's  reign,  especially  those  whic 
are  of  use  to  the  king  rather  than  to  the  people. 

Nay,  more.  The  very  acts  of  violence  allegorical] 
Toaoj  ascribed  to  William  are  the  acts  of  Henry  VI. 

■ikcMia-  and  Henry  VIII.  The  oppressive  taxation  » 
the  Tudors,  their  spoliation  of  churches  and  monasterit 
is  an  imitation  of  the  evi\  example  of  the  Conquero: 
who  was  only  beginning  to  be  heard  of  when  Eenr 
Tudor  conquered  the  throne.  But  there  is  always  som 
redeeming  trait  in  bad  men  ;  and  it  stands  to  the  ereji 
of  William  that  he  deprived  some  criminal  bishops  an 
abbots  of  their  oliices.  Stigaiid,  for  example,  the  poi 
seasor  of  the  sees  both  of  Canterbury  and  Wintoa- 
Stigaud,  who  had  dared  to  take  the  pall  from  the  lian<3 
of  the  desecrated  Pope  Benedict  X.,  was  himself  dea 
crated,  at  the  instigation  of  William,  and  perished  i 
prison.  But  some  say  that  the  motive  of  the  act  wa 
the  substitution  of  Norman  ior  English  bishops.  TIi 
tale  of  Lanfranc,  his  successor,  has  already  been  Hu 
cussed  in  connection  with  the  rise  of  the  Benedictin 
Schools. 

The  talk  of  Domesday  Book  and  the  Census  t 
Thecensua  William  WBS  Hot  very  prevalent  until  aft< 
of  wiiiinin.  Polydore's  time,  among  the  antiquaries  of  th 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Our  author  bluntly  says  the 
William's  object  in  holding  the  census  was  thst  b 
might  know  how  much  wool  there  remained  on  thi 
English  sheep  to  be  shorn.  He  draws  a  dark  picture  ot 
his  tyranny  in  depopulating  the  land  from  Salisbu^  W 
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ocean — a  distance  of  thirty  milcs^to  make  the 
Forest. 

et  William  in  old  age  was  of  wondi-ous  piety 
rda  the  Christian  religion  ;  the  proof  being  that 
iiilt  three  magoificent  monastericn  and  endowed 
.  One  was  St.  Martin's,  at  Battle ;  the  second, 
avioar's,  near  London ;  the  third  at  Caen,  where 
his  wife,  Matilda,  built  a  con"veut  for  nuns.  As 
,  there  was  a  moral  attached  to  the  tale  of  these 
lations.  The  marriage  between  AVilliam  and 
Ida  had  not  been  rightly  contracted,  because  they 

near  akin.  Manger,  archbishop  of  Koueu,  laid, 
fore,  an  interdict  upon  them.  The  wife  in  revenge 
tB  well  known  how  revengeful  women  are — urged 
am  to  deprive  the  good  Manger  on  the  pretence  of 
gence  in  his  duties.  Now,  the  archbishop  was 
lly  William's  uncle  by  an  illegitimate  connection. 
snitencefor  their  impiety,  the  two  Norman  cloisters 

built  by  the  royal  pair.  The  Benedictines  lose 
'pportunity  of  inculcating  the  lesson  that  the 
eat  crimes  may  be  atoned,  late  in  Ufe,  by  donations 
le  Order ;  and  the  greatest  crimes  are  offences 
i8t  the  Order. 

here  is  great  instruction  in  English  History  to  be 
ed  from  their  writings,  of  which  Polydore  was  one 
e  first  honest  students,  if  you  employ  them,  not  as 
Ty  and  Freeman  and  Stubbs  have  employed  them, 
>ut  inquiry  into  their  origin,  but  with  a  view  to 
rersome  reflections  of  the  Tudor  period.  Polydore, 
ct,  sees  that  the  system  of  English  and  French 
Tunent  is  essentially  that  ascribed  to  William, 
laws  and  institutions  are  the  same ;  the  royal 
lia  are  the  same.  Polydore  mentions  the  lions 
he  lilies. 
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He  is  instructed  by  his  monkisli  guides  to  discover 
Holy  men  ^^^J  ^r  leamcd  men  of  the  Order  in  William's 
of  the  time,  tim^,  survivors  of  the  blessed  Edward,  who, 
however,  is  not  yet  known  as  the  Confessor.  Such  were 
the  absolutely  illiterate  but  very  holy  Wulstan,  bishop 
of  Worcester,  Hermann,  first  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and 
Osmund,  his  successor,  whose  equal  both  in  holiness  and 
learning  has  hardly  since  been  known.  This  great 
reputation,  however,  rests  solely  on  some  ruins  at  Salis- 
bury, the  miracles  there  wrought  by  his  corpse,  and 
the  "Horary  Prayers,"  or  "Divine  Office,"  as  it  is 
called,  now  in  use  through  nearly  the  whole  of  England. 
Yet  we  must  deny  to  any  Sarum  Service  Book  an 
antiquity  much  higher  than  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
figure  of  Berengarius  of  Andagavencis  is  also  intro- 
duced. He  (a  heretic  of  Benedictine  invention)  was 
led  by  devilish  arts  to  deny  the  true  Body  of  Christ 
in  the  Eucharist  except  as  the  "  sign  of  the  Mystery/' 
He  afterwards  publicly  confessed  his  error.  Lanfranc 
opposed  him  and  Alberic.  The  method  of  these  romantic 
theologians  is  to  define  the  dogma  of  the  Order  by 
setting  up  an  imaginary  heretic  to  teach  its  opposite. 

They  had  made  up  their  minds  to  represent  William, 
called  Rufus,  as  a  wicked  king.    Consequently, 
The  wicked    thundcr  and  lightning,  with  fires  all  over  the 
land,  ominated  his  advent  to  the  throne,  to 
which  he  was  raised  by  the  busy  offices  of  Lanfranc- 
Polydore    sketches   the   character    of    that   inimitable 
prelate ;  but  he  did  not  know  so  much  of  him  as  oaf 
contemporary   and   countryman,    Mr.    Freeman.*    The 
portrait  is  one  of  the   Benedictine  chef  dCceuvreSj  well 
executed  perhaps,  although  with  a  too  emphatic  affecta- 
tion in  certain  attitudes.     After  Lanfranc's  death,  Rufas 

•  Written  December,  1890. 
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behaves  very  ill.  He  is  very  greedy  of  Churcli  monies, 
^e  has  ever  before  his  eyes  the  old  proverb  of  the 
Hebrews,  "  Money  is  the  master  of  all."  The  oft- 
repeated  charges  of  greed  against  English  kings  are  con- 
ceived somewhat  crudely.  They  remind  of  the  tale  of  the 
two  children,  each  of  them  intent  upon  the  possession 
of  a  cake.  The  one  takes  it,  the  other  complains  of  his 
greed,  for,  says  he,  "  I  meant  to  have  the  cake  myself.'* 
Occasionally,  even  Rufus  was  capable  of  doing  what 
was  right.  Two  needy  and  greedy  monks  Myths  of 
went  to  him  to  buy  an  abbacy  at  his  hands.  ^"■*^™'- 
They  named  their  price.  The  king's  glance  wandered 
to  a  third  who  had  come  in  their  company,  and  asked 
for  a  bidding.  He  replied  meekly  that  he  had  merely 
"  his  holiness  and  chastity  "  to  offer.  Whereupon  the 
™g  appointed  him  abbot,  and  sent  away  the  others  in 
^iisgrace.  ^* Queen  Interest"  observes  our  moral  his- 
torian, in  giving  this  story,  **  often  turns  hlack  into  white 
*»  the  case  of  men  inflamed  by  greed.'*  The  custom  of 
taxing  vacant  abbacies  and  bishoprics,  and  of  giving  the 
^e  delire  to  the  monks,  is  traced  up  to  William 
Kufua 

It  is  necessary  strictly  to  distinguish  between  what 
^oJjrdore  knows  from  observation  and  what  he  has 
Merely  read,  and  perhaps  half  believes.  For  example, 
°^  Says  the  custom  in  Scotland  still  obtains,  by  which 
^^  maiden  on  her  wedding  pays  a  fine  in  gold  to  the  local 
^^  for  the  redemption  of  her  modesty.  He  is  taught 
\  trace  this  institute  to  the  holy  Margaret,  wife  of 
^Icolm,  contemporary  of  Rufus.  As  if  the  tale  offered 
^  by  his  friend  Gavin  Douglas  in  MS.  had  been 
'^Wer-true,"  and  the  Scotch  were  really  Orientals,  he 
'^ys  that  they  were  at  first  polygamous  in  their  institu- 
^ns,  that  the  nobles  had  the  wives  of  the  plebeians  in 
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common,  and  that  the  local  lord  had  the  right  to  inter- 
fere in  the  nuptial  relations  of  his  dependents  in  a 
manner  which  he  states  in  plainest  language  (Jils  prims 
noctis). 

The  law  Ne  exeas  regno  is  put  in  force  when  required, 
Ne  exeas  uudcr  Heuiy  VIIL  It  also  is  traced  up  to  the 
regno.  tyrauuic  system  of  exaction  and  confiscation 

under  Rufus.  The  unfortunate  victims  are  not  per- 
mitted to  flee  across  the  sea,  that  they  may  shun  the 
sight  of  the  miseries  of  the  country.  Norman  fable 
again  proves  to  be  Tudor  fact.  Our  Italian  gazed  at 
Westminster  Hall,  the  place  of  Quarter  Sessions,  the 
sad  resort  of  litigants.  That  building,  the  adjacent 
Basilica,  and  the  Walls  of  London,  reminded  the  people 
of  new  excuses  for  taxation,  and  they  were  now  begin- 
ning to  be  taught  to  frown  at  the  name  of  Kufus  the 
builder.  The  unhappy  man,  unrestrained  by  the  most 
holy  Anselm,  who  is  a  Lanfranc  redivivus  in 

The  most  i  •    i  /^  • 

holy  these  violent   efforts    at   contrast  m  art,  is 

assisted  to  a  tragic  end,  which  reflects  great 
credit  on  the  dramatic  talent  of  the  Benedictines.    He 
breaks  blood-vessels.      A  monk  dreams,  and  sees  the 
king  biting  the  image  of  Christ  crucified,  gnawing  the 
legs  with  his  teeth,  then    cast  upon    the    ground  by 
the  feet  of  Christ  himself.     Fate  urges  him  into  the 
New  Forest,  to  be  transfixed  by  the  Frenchman  Tjrrell'B 
arrow.     He  is  buried  in  the  temple  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul  at  Winton.     Polydore  proceeds  to  draw  the  moral 
from  his  career,  and  traces  all  his  vices  to  the  fount  o* 
Avarice. 

Polydore  copies  the  story  of  Anselm  from  the  Bene- 
Chestcr  dictincs,  and  reports  their  tradition  that  he 
legends.  founded  the  cloister  at  Chester.  He  names  as 
his  works,  the  d  prioi^i  treatise  on  the  Incarnation  ("Cur 
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Beu8  homo  "),  the  treatise  on  Free-will,  011  Similitudes, 
on  the  Cross,  and  Jolin  the  Baptist. 

The  beginnings  of  Parliament  are  traixd  to  the  time 
of  Henry  L,  and  our  author  sees  in  the  Two  ^.^  ^^ 
Houfles  an    imitation    of  the   two  Houses  of  ^"pn  <■* 
Convocation.     The  reign  of  the  last  Norman 
prince  is  tediously  told,  one  of  the  objects  being  to  find 
the  origin  of  the  relations  between  England,  Normandy, 
and  Flanders  in  this  time.    The  Benedictines  of  Reading 
claimed  the  body  of  the  king.     The  French- 
men must  now  have  their  turn  in  the  reign,   French 
and  Stephen  of  Bloia  is  accordingly  raised  to 
tlie  throne  by  a  Benedictine  bishop  from  Glastonbury. 
MaWda  must  not  be  suffered   to  reign,  because  "  the 
rule  of  woman  is  a  base  thing."     Feversham  monastery 
receives  the  body  of  Stephen,  and  another  Frenchman 
BQcceeds  to  the  throne  in  the  person  of  Henry  II.     The 
most  significant  thing  in  the  tales  of  this  reign 
w  tne  elaborate  apology    tor    the  rights,  or 
rather  the  ambitions,  of  the  priesthood  elaborated  under 
the  form  of  the  biography  of  Thomas  Beeket,  Thomas 
iiTtlibishop    of  Canterbury,  who    secured  the  ^'^^'"■■ 
palm  of  martyrdom,  or  the  reward  of  conspiracy  and 
^hellion,  in  the  year  1171. 

folydore  was  writing  about  the  same  time  that  the 
wimortal  "  Canterbury  Tales  "  began  to  be  read  to  the 
''Dgliah  public,  and  Chaucer  is  the  best  historian  of 
'^e  Benedictine  times.  Compare  them,  and  there  is  no 
uitHculty  in  understanding  how  the  legend  of  St.  Thomas 
RJ^w  up  and  acquired  enormous  influence  over  the 
^gliah  imagination.  The  tomb  (says  the  Italian)  ia 
the  uhief  sight  in  England,  A  vast  harvest  of  donations 
o/all  kinds  is  being  gathered  in  day  by  day,  for  "  the 
m^^^^twpose  that  God  is  better  approached  with 
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ydiy  MfaflT,  amd  pmcioms  ttmn/ea  than  toiih  praym!" 
Xlier  believed  tint  miiideB  were  oonstantly  wrought  at 
tfe  tamb  on  bdialf  of  tiie  aick.  The  samt  had  died  in 
tbe  cuise  not  only  of  idigioii  hat  of  English  liberty;  w 
it  wms  ptetcDded  by  men  whose  policy  it  was  to  divide 
tbe  intensste  of  tlie  king  and  the  people,  and  to  rale  lij 
of  tlie  dJBHmidons  tiiey  provoked. 

An  inkxesUug  passage  on  Ireland  occurs,  from  whidi 
we  leam  tlie  tbeoiy  that  Ireland  had  been 
peopled  from  Spain,  the  name  Hybemia  poiiit- 
ing  citiber  to  a  chieftaan  Hyber,  or  to  the  river  Etna 
Tbe  Seols  from  Seythia,  w  Egypt,  came  in  and  calbd 
the  islaiid  Seotia.  A  description  of  the  character  anl 
manners  of  tbe  pec^e,  apparently  drawn  £tom  penoul 
obserration,  and  the  fidelity  of  which  may  be  admind, 
is  given.  It  may  be  again  remarked  that  Polydmis 
a  good  witness,  because  he  has  a  distaste  for  miiadei 
He  dryly  observes  that  those  in  vulgar  currency  about 
Ireland  recede  from  you  further  and  further  as  yon 
advance  by  diligent  inquiry  toward  them — an  obsem* 
lion,  a^i  we  have  seen,  of  very  wide  application  in  the 
whole  field  of  historic  inquiry. 

However,  he  indulges  his  readers  occasionally  with 
the  kxxl  of  marvels,  as  in  the  tale  of  the  fishes  who 
leapt  out  of  the  lake  in  Normandy  on  the  death  of 
Henrj-  H.  The  lake  was  found  empty  in  the  morniflg. 
Henry  was  the  last  of  the  French  kings  of  England—* 
cirt^umstanoe  which  agitated  even  the  brute  creation. 
Some  sav  he  was  buried  at  Chinon,  but  the  Benedictines 
of  St.  Ebrulph  laid  claim  to  the  possession  of  his  body. 
Wo  are  treated  to  a  homily  on  the  king  s  vices,  and  it 
appears  that  our  Italian  Si*holar  had  read  the  panning 
inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Eosamund  in  the  cloister  of 
'^    Istowe : — 
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"  Hoc  jacet  in  tnmnlo  Rosa  mundi,  non  rosaraunda, 
Non  redolet,  sed  olet,  quse  redolere  solct/* 

kt  last  English  kings  begin  to  reign,  and  England  is 
arself.      London  appears  worthy  of  notice;  Lib.xiv. 
nd  a  pretended  member  of  the  Order  writes  tf,J^^*"^ 
.  meagre   tract   on   the   subject,   which   the  ^c*»»^i- 
eader  will  find  prefixed  to  Stowe's  "  Survey."     It  is 
die  to  expect  a  glimpse  of  London  before  the  time  of 
Polydore,  who  describes  the  City  Guilds  or  xheaty 
Ciompanies.     He  is  good  enough  to  explain  to  ^^  London. 
OS  from  the  Greek  what  monopolies  are,  and  what  is  the 
status  of  apprentices^  whom,  curiously,  he  calls  paremp- 
^Hii,  deceived  by  false  etymology.     He  mentions  the 
Common  Council,   the  twenty-four  Wards,  with  their 
Mdennen  or   Senators.      He   ignores  the  designation 
'Lord  Mayor,"  and  calls  him  the  "  Praetor."    The  wealth 
rf  London  is  great,  and  the  best  society  of  the  kingdom 
8  there  to  be  found.     There  are  no  details  given.     Not 
i  word  is  said  of  that  splendid  society  of  scholars  and 
rtts  who  were  gathering  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  were 
preparing  to  shed  lustre  upon  our  literature. 

The  mention  of  the  haunt  of  the  lawyers  reminds 
as  of  the  epochal  reign  of  King  John.  Is  it  Lib.  xv. 
to  repeat  the  same  thing  ad  nauseam^  when  ^*°s  Jo^n. 
the  reader  is  informed  that  the  whole  tale,  so  far  as  it 
"^as  developed  in  Polydore's  time,  was  the  recent  tale 
^^  the  Benedictines  ?  It  is  they  who  say  that  the  great 
Ben  came  to  the  cloister  of  St.  Edmund  at  Bury  to  talk 
^f  revising  the  laws  of  St.  Edward,  under  the  pretext 
^^  a  visit  for  pardon  to  the  shrine.  To  Bury,  then,  on 
^  theory  should  the  lover  of  English  liberty  cast  his 
*^verent  gaze.  Polydore  narrates  the  train  of  events 
^hich  led  to  the  meeting  of  the  king  with  the  armed 
^rons    near   Windsor   Castle    but  he   names  neither 
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Eunnymede  nor  Magna  Carta.  Another  place  will 
more  convenient  for  the  exposure  of  the  impossibility 
of  the  whole  story.  It  in  a  monk  who  has  the  honour 
of  handing  a  cup  of  poisoned  wine  to  the  heartless  king 
in  the  Cistercian  cloister  of  Swineahead,  goaded  to  the 
act  liy  patriotic  indignation,  because  Jolin  had  threatened 
to  raise  the  price  of  bread. 

Under  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  Polydorc  names  two 

XVI  ^^^    books    which    were    extant,    the   Magna 
The  Carta  and  the  Forest  Charter,  and  he  ascribe* 

"  the  collection  of  laws,  without  evidence,  to 
that  reign.  The  whole  history  of  these  pretended  docu- 
ment of  antiquity  begins  with  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  is  a  history  of  fraud,  illusion,  pedantry,  itlle 
declamation,  ending  in  the  Civil  War.  The  maas  of 
the  people  never  heard  of  this  "  Bible  of  the  English 
Constitution  "  until  our  own  times ;  nor  was  there  the 
slightest  intention  to  secure  the  rights  of  any  below  the 
rank  of  gentlemen  {liberi  homines)  in  the  most  cele- 
brated clause  of  that  Charter.  Its  significance  is  best 
ascertained  when  read  in  the  light  of  the  tragic  story 
of  John  Hampden. 

We  pass  on   to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  who  has 

XVII  ^^^^  styled  by  some  of  our  writers,  because  of 
The'  EnKiiih    his  imagined  efforts  in  legislation,  the  English 

JuBtiniiin.         -.        ,    .  T-iii  1  1  I'll 

■)  ustinian.  r-olydore,  however,  knows  littic 
or  nothing  of  this.  He  does  not  name  his  serviwa; 
nor  is  it  probable  that  the  work  of  Trivet,  the  Domini- 
can, had  come  into  his  hands.  As  usual,  it  ia  an  ecclea- 
astic  of  the  great  Order,  the  Chancellor  William  Marton, 
founder  of  the  College  of  Oxon,  who  ia  supposed  to  be 
managing  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  The  Francis- 
cans also  began  to  make  themselves  felt  in  the  legend, 
by   appointing    one  of  their  Order    to    the    diocese  oi 
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Canterbory.  This  was  after  the  elevation  of  the  princely 
archbishop  to  the  Cartlinalate  by  Pope  Gregory. 

In  commenting  on  this  legend,  Polydore  observes  that 
in  that  happy  time  an  ecclesiastic  was  seldom  allowed 
to  obtain  two  provinces  at  the  same  time.  Alas  !  how 
great  the  contrast  presented  by  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII. !  "  O  Law,  now  all  but  overthrown  1 "  he  ex- 
cUims.  "  Any  man  may  have  a  plurality  of  bishoprica, 
according  to  his  wealth  and  powers.  You  cannot  believe 
that  he  governs  any  of  them  rightly.  The  care  of  the 
flock  committed  to  them  is  measured  not  by  a  sense  of 
iloty,  but  by  mere  covetouanesa."  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  cannot  begin  their 
legends  earlier  than  the  thirteenth  century.  They  had, 
however,  done  next  to  nothing  in  general  literature  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  as  the  examination  of 
■'ohn  Leland  will  abundantly  prove. 

Our  witness  to  the  actual  Oonstitution  under  the 
TiiJors  is  taught  to  transfer  many  of  its  principles  to 
the  reigD  of  Edward  I.  He  gives  an  account  of  the 
•custom  of  Copyhold  tenure  ;  and  his  tale  runs,  that 
fiiward,  being  the  chief  landlord  in  the  kingdom,  knew 
"Bt  the  tables,  or  copies,  or  evidences,  as  they  are 
eommonly  called,  relating  to  property  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  time,  the  ravages  of  war,  or  other  causes. 
^«  therefore  issued  an  edict,  requiring  all  owners  of 
states  in  town  or  country  to  establish  their  right  and 
title  to  them,  and  to  sell  to  him  at  auction  or  to  redeem 
ill  posaessions  of  which  he  was  the  lord.  This  intoler- 
aljly  harsh  edict  aroused  the  greatest  grief  and  wrath 
among  the  people.  Plebeians  who  could  produce  no 
"copies"  could  not  establish  their  rights  at  all.  The 
state  of  general  feeling  is  condensed,  as  usual,  for  the 
lid  oi  imagination  in  the  form  of  a  personal  incident, 
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John  Warren,  Earl  of  Surrey,  a  popular  man,  sa» 
king  spreading  his  net  to  tiike  fish,  and  none  t 
to  gainsay  him.  Warren  interfered  ;  and  when 
before  the  Justices  aud  required  to  produce  bis 
drew  his  sword  and  declared  there  lay  his  right, 
there  the  means  of  his  defence.  Some  aay  he  was 
on  the  spot.  But  the  king  desisted  from  his  encr 
raents. 

Our  author  is  aware  that  the  Grerman  Hanse  Le 
The  H«mie  claim  to  liavc  had  their  liberties  and  ] 
i^*s<>'-  leges  given  by  Henry  III.  and  confirme 
Edward  I.  In  fact,  cvei'y  important  guild  was  sei 
during  Henry  Vlll.'a  time  to  find  a  foothold  in  old 
lish  history.  Literary  fiction  was  freely  resorted  to 
means  of  defence  against  violence  and  eDcroachl 
The  excusable  and  the  inexcusable  grew  up  tog 
and  constituted  the  conventional  system  of  ideal 
was  called  English  History. 

Among  a  variety  of  matters,  it  is  interesting  to 
Merton  ^^"■^  Mertou,  or  Marton,  College,  Oxon,  is 
CoUege.  ^Q  have  been  founded  in  this  reign  Ijy  Wi 
Marton,  who  afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Rocht 
Merton  College  was  in  reality  founded  by  the  F 
and  the  legend  of  origin  is  Irom  them.  This  beiii 
it  was  certain  that  they  would  produce  some  pret* 
literary  antiquities  of  that  college,  the  worth  of  ^ 
may  l)e  learned  from  John  Leland.  In  our  own  ti 
scholar  whose  long  researches  command  our  grati 
has  examined  the  archives  of  Merton,  and  has  laid 
results  before  the  public.  This  data  should  be  t 
Ijy  a  critical  examination  of  the  legend  of  Merton ; 
such  an  examination  will  lend  to  the  conclusion 
these  documeuts  are  not  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourt- 
century   at  all,  but  were  fabricated   during   the 
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^riiid  when  Oxford  appears   to    be  doing  nothing  in 
iliteratiire,  in  common  %vitli  all  the  religious  honsea. 
j     Tte  conventional  tale  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
jiU  1290  is  given.     It  was  at  the  instigation  of 

1.1  .  1     ,.  ■  -r.  1  ■  1       ■  The  Jews. 

.the  monks  and  fnara.  But  this  tale  is  not 
jmlly  confirnicd  by  the  Jews  themselves,  whose  his- 
(kitisn,  the  Spanish  Kabbi  Joseph  ben  Meir,  was  writing 
(during  Polydore's  time.  His  work,  studied  with  the 
least  critical  care,  shows  that  the  people  had  not  kept 
iny  exact  records  of  the  times  of  theii'  sufl'erings,  and 
that  the  Jewish  chronicler  was  dependent  for  his  dates 
upon  the  chronicles  of  his  enemies,  the  monks.  In  fact 
—and  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  remark  in  different 
pistes— it  has  been  found  impossible  by  our  contem- 
porary, the  late  Dr.  Graetz,  to  do  more  than  present 
the  merest  outline  of  the  I'ortuncs  of  the  Jews  during 
tile  300  years  or  thereabouts  that  are  said  to  have 
elapaed  between  the  death  of  Maimonides  and  the 
wtablishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  under  Ferdi- 
Daudund  Isal>ella.  The  date,  1290,  is  therefore  merely 
'  guess,  an  attempt  to  define  the  aoristic  in  the  past  of 
the  Jews  in  England. 

Poiydore  offers  an  obaervatiou  about  the  Jews  which 
i"  Worth  recalliny  for  several  reasons.  He  says  „ 
">atwere  the  Jews  entirely  to  perish,  the  rest  in  retercmc 
of  mankind  would  not  be  sorry,  provided  only 
they  left  their  Letters  behind  them ;  for  without  their 
ifooks,  how  could  the  Church  system  be  CArricd  on  ? 
Such  is  the  stupid  inhumanity  bred  in  men's  minds  by 
C'liurch  teaching.  It  is  one  of  the  first  of  laws  in  the 
i'Wudy  of  literature  that  the  love  of  a  book  is  the  love 
;W  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  writer.  To  admire  the 
fsalms  or  the  Prophets  is  to  admire  the  Jewish  genius 
1(1  the   Jewish    soul ;  but    to    admire    in  Psalms  and 
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Propheta  a  meaning  that  ia  not  in  them,  hut  which 
you  have  forced  upon  them,  is  a  sin  against  tlie  Jewisb 
soul.  And  after  this,  to  desire  the  extirpation  of  the 
people  itself  ia  a  wickedness  which  runs  into  the  lasl 
extreme  of  absurdity. 

Again  we  find  a  mention  of  Magna  Carta.  Chapter 
XXXVL,  forbidding  the  endowment  of  mon- 
asteries, ia  said  to  have  received  confirmation 
in  this  reign.  The  law  is  called  ad  Manum  mortuasi, 
or  Morbnaiii.  Polydore  is  merely  a  witness  for  the  fact 
that  the  law  is  strictly  observed  in  his  time.  It  can 
only  be  set  aside  by  the  king's  permission.  CertainlTi 
it  will  be  impossible  for  any  critic  to  trace  the  "law" 
or  edict  higher  than  the  Tudors,  with  whom  begins  the 
aeries  of  statutes,  as  Mr.  Reeves  has  observed,  on  whici 
any  certainty  can  be  built. 

Balliol  College  is  associated  with  the  legend  of  Jofci 
jjjiiiu]  Balliol,  King  of  Scotland,  who  desired  byil» 

College.  foundation  and  endowment  to  win  the  favour 
of  the  English.  The  root  of  the  legend,  as  were  a  great 
number  of  other  international  legends,  is  to  be  foocil 
in  the  interests  of  certain  nobles  and  clergy.*  The 
latter  class  thrust  themselves  into  everything.  Thff 
pretend  that  Edward  sacrilegiously  seized  all  their 
wealth  in  order  to  make  war  on  the  Welsh,  and  refused 
to  repeal  the  statute  of  Mortmain.  His  puniflhmenl 
was  that  his  brother  Edmund  waa  defeated  by  tht 
Welsh.  Another  incident  is  that  during  a  raid  on  the 
French  on  the  coast  of  Kent  a  very  innocent  moult 
named  Thomas  perished.  Honoured  as  a  martyr, 
miracles  were  frequently  sought  through  him. 

On  pursuing  the  tedious  tales  of  domestic  and  foreign 

•  Tli(;re  is  n  mass  or  fiction  aud  couiiter-fictioii  about  BnlHol,  all  it«lJ«! 
from  llie  TuJor  time. 
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rs  during  this  reigu,  we  find  clear  revelatioiia  of  the 
ntal  habits  of  the  moDk.  True,  he  wrote  in  turbulent 
Ka,  but  ho  delights  to  magnify  the  turbulence  beyond 
actual  possibility.  He  is  like  "  the  prophet  Zecha- 
b,"  uneasy,  distressed  when  the  world  is  quiet,  sure 
ly  of  the  favour  of  heaven  when  the  nations  arc  in 
ife,  because  then  his  corporation  profits  and  prtjspera. 
iwabsurd  it  is  to  take  these  wonderful  wars  of  Edward 
)  seriously,  the  mere  f«ct  of  the  non-existence  of  a 
^lar  military  force  to  the  end  of  the  fifteentli  century 
minJs  us. 

The  tale  runs  that  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  whose 
Juiury  began  to  bo  blackened  by  certain  literary  priests 
,  tile  eve  of  the  Reformation,  determined  to  exempt 
e  clergy  from  taxation  in  this  reign  ;  and  that  Edward 
ried  a  tax  upon  the  people  and  the  priesthood  in  a 
mnoil  at  St.  Edmund's  Bury.  The  people  being  un- 
h  to  refuse,  said  they  would  pay,  but  the  clergy 
plied  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  pay  by  the  pre- 
ript  of  the  Pope.  The  king  was  wrath,  and  ordered 
le  goods  of  the  priesthood  to  bo  published  and  sold. 
JWt  of  the  clergy  submitted  for  tlie  sake  of  a  quiet 
fe,  but  Robert  of  Canterbury  had  the  courage  to  resist 
le  prince  and  to  repeat  the  Apostolic  word,  "  We 
lUat  obey  God  rather  than  men."  So  thus  mere  self- 
iterest  takes  upon  itself  the  atrs  of  sanctity  and  the 
erit  of  martyrdom.  It  is  this  same  archbishop  of 
laterbury  who  is  put  forward  by  the  monkish  artists 
'  Boothe  the  multitude  when  they  break  out  into 
isurrection. 

The  soorces  for  this  reign,  only  partly  brought  to 
[ht  in  Polydore's  time,  arc  simply  a  mass  of  fiction 
d  fraud.     Without  examining  the  whole  tale  relating 

Scottish  afi'airs,   it   may   be   sufficient  to  refer  the 
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reader  to  the  analysis  of  it  in  David  Hume,  who  used 
the  collection  of  Rymer,  that  painstaking  antiquary  of 
Queen  Anne's  time.     Hume  denied  that  there  was  anj 
truth  in  early  Scottish  history  except  the  mere  successioD 
of  the  kings.     Had   he  looked   more  closely  into  his 
authorities,   he  would   have   seen   that  the   successioD 
ir^elf  was  an  invention  of  the  time  of  Gavin  Douglas ; 
and  had  he  tested  the  value  of  the  so-called  "  Kecords ' 
collected  bv  Rvmer,  he  would  not  have  set  down  to  tie 
ci>?dit  of  King  Edward  that  string  of  impudent  fabri- 
cations by  which  he  traces  the  English  monarchy  up  to 
the  time  of  Eli  and  Samuel,  and  claims  on  such  gronnds 
feudal   superiority  over   the   kings   of  Scotland.    The 
student   who  will  consult  Strype,  another  scholar  of 
Queen  Anne's  time,  will  see  from  the  strange  tales  lie 
tolls  about  the  Records,  that  they  were  not  begun  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  were 
t !-on  written  in  support  of  the  dogma  of  British  history 
;\lvt\uly  received.     In    no  one  department  of  learning 
:.;ui  men  the  honesty  to  say  openly  that  no  such  thing 
a<  notes  of  evouts  in  Edward  s  reign  had  descended  to 
iiio  Tuaor  jx^rii.Kl. 

Wo  have  now  arrived  at  about  halfway  througk 
Polyaoro  s  volume,  or  the  346th  page  ;  we  are  supposed 
to  have  travelled  through  a  space  of  several  hundred 
voars,  and  are  still  in  the  dreamland  of  monkish  inven- 
lion,  oi  political  and  ecclesiastical  allegories,  which  may 
bo  understood  in  the  light  of  the  changes  that  were 
0!.vurring  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 


(    a7S    ) 


CHAPTER  IV. 

POLYDORE   VERGIL — COntimicd. 

rHERE  was  a  political  reason  for  making  Edward  II. 
s  Welshman,  which  Hume  calls  "a  vulgar  Lib.xviii. 
We  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  monks."  It  ^^"^"^  "• 
^as  suited  to  the  interests  for  which  they  wrote  ;  and 
it  also  appears  that  Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.  as 
English  kings  correspond  to  William  I.  and  William  II., 
tie  Normans.  The  second  Edward  also  falls  off  in  like 
manner  from  the  stern  virtues  of  his  arbitrary  father. 
He  tragic  tales  of  Pierre  Gaveston  and  of  Isabella,  and 
the  &te  of  the  hapless  king  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  mind  of  our  young  poets  in  the  rising  school  of  the 
tins  of  CJourt.  But,  as  usual,  the  Benedictines,  who 
slaim  his  body  for  St.  Peter  s,  Gloucester,  were  the 
origbal  inventors  of  the  argument.  Polydore,  with  his 
•^nal  sobriety,  reads  the  warning  against  evil  com- 
panions and  counsellors.     The  Stories  are  ever  Moral. 

The  general  idea  on  which  the  monks  worked  at  this 
l^ign  was  probably  the  favourite  one  that  the  sins  of  the 
athers  must  be  visited  on  the  children,  and  vengeance 
^^  Edward  I.'s  anti-ecclesiastical  policy  must  fall  on 
^^  head  of  the  luckless  son,  the  vanquished  of  the 
'^ts,  whom  his  father  had  conquered.  Bannockburn 
*  a  criticism  upon  Longshank.  It  is  clear  that  the 
■^onks  do  not  conceal  their  sympathy  with  "  Thomas 
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of     I^ADcaster,"    the    rebel    whom    they    convert  into  a 

martyr.      However,    Polydore   witnesses   to   a  violenl 

(liflForence  of  opinion  on  this  question,  and  passes  ovei 

the    matter  with  his  usual   contempt  for  the  opinion! 

of    tlie  vulgar.     Hume,  comparing  the  accounts  in  tk* 

moxiks  and  canons,  denounces  Thomas  as  a  traitor,  an( 

tho  averse  because  a  hypocrite.      The  legend  has  no  mor 

bas^   in  particular  facts  than   that  of  the  Canterbur 

TKonias  ;  its  object  is  the  same  :  to  glorify  rebellion  am 

ij^^^ow  a   cloke  of  sanctity  over  crimes  which  becam 

vir'tues  when  related    to   the  interests  of  the  Churel 

Kiug^  are  constantly  objects  of  contempt,  because  the 

^^,o  p*^*  ^^  *^^  system  of  "  this  present  evil  world." 

\N'o  come  to  the  reign  of  Edward  III.     It  is  to  I 

xix.      presumed  that  Polydore  used   the  Chronic 

W'^-i^*  "^'   ascribeil  to  Froissart,  Canon  of  Chymay,  wlii( 

l^-^^^me  known  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  w 

^^,^7isL*^t<?d  into  English   about    1529,  according  to  t! 

lH>i>k^^t:^H^i'^  st.at<nnont,  by  Lord  Berucrs.     The  story 

thi^^  reign  was  conceived  in  a  manner  gratifying  in  t 

hiizbest  degree  to  that  natural  vanity  which  is  traceal 

.vUowhere    in    our    earlv    literature.      Encrlishmen  we 

tciiiill'*  ^'^   believe    themsolves  much    better   men  tb 

^.',vniliiiiou  by  the   story  of  Edward's  wars.     Froissar 

xxork  i-"^  written  in  a  pleasing  style  of  retrospectives 

,1.  1  ba'^'^'  el=;cwhere  shown.     He'  is  in  the  secret  uft 

^^^t<^»»  =^"Pr^^it*^d  by  Walsingham,  Knighton,  Hemii 
<onL  iHul  others. 

I'iio  glorilicatiou  of  tho  English  Archers  is  verycc 

^  spuuous    in    the    Scouish    and   French  wai 

I'lU  how  is  it   that  our  sceptical  Hume  pass 

,.:;o  nmark  -  .Umost   incredible"  the  story  tt 

Iv'.oii    U:a    the    loss    of    the   Scotch  was  30,0= 

4  uho  haiitlish    the    knijrht.  the  esquire,  and  : 
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private  soldiers  ?      Edward    III.    must  have   been,  in 
tbe  opinion  of  the  artists   of  the   religious  liouses,  a 
heaven-favoured  king.     The  like  absurd  disproportion 
obtains  in  the  accounts  of  the  Battle  of  Crecy  ;  this 
time  it  is  the  esquire  and  3  knights,  with  a  few  of 
lower  rank,  who  fall  on  the  English  side,  against  1 200 
knights,  1400  gentlemen,  4000  men-at-arms,  and  30,000 
of  lower  rank  on  the  French  side !     On  the  story  of 
the  burghers   of  Calais,   Hume   merely  remarks  that, 
"like  all  other  extraordinary  stories,  it  is  somewhat  to 
be  suspected.''     Who  that  has  a  feeling  for  what  poetry 
and  art  is,  can  for  a  moment  confuse  such  representation 
with  reported  fiact  ?     The  whole  manner  of  these  chro- 
niclers is  quite  consistent  with  the  ascertained  fact  that 
they  were  writing  in  the  dawn  of  our  national  poetry, 
and  referring  their  ideals  to  a  time  actually  unknown 
except  through  the  medium  of  vaguest  rumours.     The 
I088  of  France  is  thus  imaginatively  avenged. 

Regarding  the  pictures  of  the  time  of  Edward, 
Philippa,  and  the  Black  Prince  as  the  work  of  Tudor 
artists,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  a  fresh  tone  and 
colourmg  begins  to  suffuse  these  representations.  The 
monk  has  done  his  work  ;  he  has  made  ancient  history 
bis  own ;  he  will  not  incautiously  thrust  himself  into 
the  near  foreground  of  reminiscence,  where  he  would 
^  detected  as  out  of  place.  He  aptly  sets  his  im- 
pressive figures  in  the  more  mysterious  background, 
and  leaves  his  gay  secular  brethren,  artists  such  as 
Wolsey  might  delight  to  patronize,  to  busy  themselves 
^th  tJie  ideals  of  chivalry  and  gallantry.  The  tale  of 
tile  origin  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  pleases  The  order  of 
•^y  ite  truth  in  relation  to  such  sentiments.  ^^"^  ^"^'• 
^e  qaaint  badge  with  the  smiling  motto  once  aasumed 
^  honour  of  the  ladies,  it  was  easy  to  find  for  it  a 


i^^.    We  ddi^t  in  the  timi 

tnonatiuii  the  arttete  of  th 

t  it  vilfc  i^nns  that  move  i 

■■cm.    It  IB  a  veij  jolly  put; 

iflgriiMge  to  CaDierbiii7  i 

.  a  safe  sedate    yet   3)>leild)i 

■  to  Winds-Jr  Castle  on  tin 

;St  Gfttfge. 

-  nr  Kings  of  Arms  (it  may  h 
to  be  heard  of  in  Heni] 
the  first  distiuguiabed  mai 
1    CamdeiL      The  origin  o: 
c  Ac]       n  BO     ace  to  £dvard  lll.'s  lime  bj 
li  t   waa  aniversaL      Let  m  U 

ir  t  s.  It  i&  ther  who  have  amosed  u 
t  «f  ifaft  deaeent  from  "  the  KonruiDs "  o: 
I  BO  astheotic  record  of  their  grat 
!!Ta»?5sArT5 :  *i^  ^owed  a  power  of  imngiimtior 
ws  or  Araljians  in  the  ron 
tk«  of  gatealogies  and  pleasing  tales.  Bat  tbf 
*Doi]  Polvd<ve  is  at  our  elbow,  warning  us  not  to  too- 
fast  oor  fetgiid*  &et8  with  our  Eloglish  poesies. 

His  remaits  (mi  the  popular  tale  of  the  Garter  abed 
an  useful  light  upon  tiie  habits  of  some  of  our  Mteai} 
moi  all  through  the  century.  He  finds  fault  with  soot 
of  them  as  too  "  modest  and  superstitious "  hectax 
they  pas  the  tale  in  silence.  They  fear  lest  they  nuj 
be  gnilty  of  high  treason  in  assigning  such  an  origii: 
to  this  august  Order  of  the  Garter,  as  is  told  in  tb« 
vulgar  tale.  It  appears  to  them  too  mean  or  low. 
"  Why,"  exclaims  Polydore,  "  you  have  plenty  c»i 
other  examples  of  great  and  dignified  things  coming 
a  small  and  sordid  origin.  Consider  the  raw 
of  the  priesthood ;  was  anything  more  ugly  *"<' 
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despised  in  days  of  yore  among  the  peoples  ?  But  now 
it  is  the  unique  distinction  of  the  sacred  from  the  pro- 
fane head.  Look  at  the  old  Roman  College  of  Arval 
Brothers,  traced  up  to  Romulus ;  its  early  honour  must 
have  been  but  small  (see  my  work  on  *  Inventors '). 
Read,  again,  what  Livy  says  about  the  censorship,  and 
the  early  despite  in  which  it  was  held." 

Our  Italian  courtier  kindles  into  enthusiasm  over 
the  Order  of  the  Grarter.  Suppose  it«  origin  ^^  ^^.  .^^ 
to  have  been  from  Love.  What  nobler  than  ^t- 
Love?  Does  not  Ovid  say,  Nohilitas  svb 
dfnore  jacet  ?  **  I  tell  you  positively  that  the  vulgar 
story  of  the  cause  of  the  Garter  is  no  idle  story ! " 
exclaims  Polydore;  and  we  thank  him,  clergyman 
&Qd  Papalist  as  he  is,  for  his  warm  interest  in  the 
religion  of  St.  George.  He  sees  the  head  of  the  English 
soldiery  seated  in  armour  on  horseback  with  the  red 
cross  shield,  his  servants  clad  with  the  white  cloke  with 
the  double  red  cross.  A  fair  and  magnificent  sight  to 
Ijehold  the  English  legions  glistening  and  sparkling  afar 
like  the  Orient  sun,  a  brilliant  contrast  to  the  dull-hued 
soldiery  of  other  nations  ! 

These  are  the  pictures  of  our  past  to  which  the  true 
English  mind  loves  to  turn,  after  the  monotony  and 
the  aflfectation  and  grimace  of  the  cloister.  Strength 
*Jid  tenderness  to  the  weak  are  true  attitudes  of  the 
^glish  character ;  love  and  reverence  toward  woman 
*n  essential  in  the  general  national  religion  ;  and  more 
^^^genial  to  our  nature  has  been  from  the  first  the 
^t  of  St.  George  than  that  of  St.  Benedict. 

To  turn  to  other  matters  of  national  interest,  which 
^  said  to  have  stirred  during  this  long  reign.  Franciscan 
Polydore  says  that  about  the  middle  of  the  ^*«^^ 
fourteenth  century  two   false   monks,  as  he  describes 
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them,  of  die  Older  of  St.  Fiands,  were  burned  in 
Lcmdcm  far  hexesy.  There  follows  the  ciuioiis  stite- 
mokt  that  the  king's  mother,  Isabella,  a  lady  wortiiy  of 
immortal  fune  lor  goodness,  died  next  year  and  wu 
buried  in  the  cloister  of  the  Franciscans,  or  Grey  Fnm 
It  was  true  that  she  had  persecuted  her  hnsband,  but  it 
was  fitom  patriotic  motives.  The  probability  is  that  botk 
tliese  stories  came  from  the  Franciscans  themaelyeB  in 
Polydore*8  own  time.  The  latter  legend  tends  ta  cut 
the  lostie  of  royalty  npon  their  cloister ;  the  formermay 
have  been  designed  to  act  as  a  deterrent  in  a  time  tibd 
was  now  life  with  heresiea 

Of  this  principle  in  Knglish  History  another  notoriotf 
example  is  presented  in  the  tale  of  Widif,  is 
Polydore  briefly  tells  it.     He  spells  the  nine 
Wythdifl^  piobaUy  for  Whitediff,  as  a  personal  symbol 
of  England.    Not  to  repeat  his  words,  but  to  give  tiie 
dense  of  them  as  evidence  :  our  Archdeacon  bears  witnes 
that  in  his  lime  poor  people  of  the  common  herd  were 
ocK^ouAlly    burned  alive   along   with   certain    tracto 
found  in  their  possession,  which  were  said  to  have  come 
tTv^m  the  pen  of  Wytcliff.     Even  this  is  mere  hearsay, 
appaivntly,  like  the  heartless  talk   of   Hugh  Latimer 
alK^ut  the  burning  of  Anabaptists.     But  the  wickedness 
of  the  tracts  consisted  in  the  fact  that  they  contained 
WYtclitTs   "pernicious  superstitions"  in   the  English 
touiTUO,     He  was  a  violent  enemy  of  the  priesthood,  he 
"  \vi\mgly  ronderoil  the  Scriptures,"  he  founded  a  ne^ 
scv :    at   Oxfoivl  School.     He   was   moved   to   this  by 
iUsapiv^imcvl  ambition  in  his  profession,  and  was  the 
hi  ai;  and  frvMit  of  ''  a  l^and  of  infamous  men  of  lit^ 
^l.:^*tvv>;:ion/'    He  went  in  solitary  exile  to  the  Bohemians, 
J^ud    Tcuiirht  them  to  despise   the   priesthood  and  the 
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SabBtantdally  this  was  all  that  was  known  or 
Tomooied  of  the  English  haeresiarch  in  the  middle  of 
tlie  sixteenth  century.  And  this  mere  rumour  had 
been  derived  by  Polydore  from  some  bare  entries  in  the 
monastic  chronicles.  John  Leland,  a  little  later,  gives 
two  short  entries  from  "  Tyne  Annals "  (as  he  calls 
them),  scoffs  at  Polydore  because  he  talks  about  Wiclif 
going  to  the  Bohemians,  and  gives  his  version  of  the 
tale,  which  is,  that  certain  Bohemians  came  to  Oxon, 
and  became  acquainted  with  Wiclif  s  opinions.  John 
Leland  knows  next  to  nothing  about  either  Latin  or 
English  writings  ascribed  to  the  Oxford  scholar.* 

We  may  advance  to  the  epoch  of  "  the  Council  of 
Constance,"  some  forty  years  later,  only  to  ^^n^^^^jj 
find  that  Polydore,  following  his  authorities,  is  of  con- 
still  moving  in  the  atmosphere  of  fable.  He 
says  that  at  this  Council  the  heresy  of  John  Wytcliff 
was  condenmed,  and  that  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague,  the  heads  of  the  sect  at  that  time,  were 
bumed.  The  rest  of  the  conspirators  in  England,  on 
hearing  of  this,  were  infuriated,  and  engaged  in  con- 
spiracies against  the  priesthood  and  against  the  king, 
Henry  V.  They  resolved  to  defend  their  opinions  by 
arms.  Under  John  Oldcastle  and  Roger  Acton,  a  band 
of  desperate  men  rushed  to  London.  They  were  antici- 
I^ted  by  the  prompt  action  of  the  king,  were  dispersed, 
^ain,  or  taken  prisoners.  Roger  was  put  to  death,  and 
Oldcastle  escaped  by  night  from  the  Tower.  The  sec- 
*^ns  were  denounced  as  enemies  of  their  country, 
who  were  to  be  treated  with  the  utmost  severity.  It  is 
^^presented  that  Henry  V.  was  bent  upon  the  destruction 
of  the  sect  c.  141 5. 

It  will  be  found  that  we  have  not  from  any  part  of 

•  The  fourteenth  century  is  Dr.  Wm.  Cave's  "  Wiclevian  Age." 
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Europe  a  writer  whose  dates,  or  whose  particulars  in 
reference  to  person  and  place  can  be  trusted  for  tils 
period  of  "  Wiclif,  Huss,  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  the 
Council  of  Constance."  *  The  writers  ai'e  few  in  number; 
they  are  the  immediate  predecessors  or  the  coevals  of 
Polydore ;  they  reflect  the  conmiotion  that  was  going 
on  among  clergy  and  people,  the  discontent  of  the 
papal  tyranny,  the  incipient  reformation.  It  may  be 
quite  true,  and  it  probably  is  true,  that  these  move- 
ments had  been  felt  for  a  century  before  men  b^ 
to  write  them  down.  But  they,  in  accordance  with  the 
universal  habit  of  the  time,  conceal  their  ignoranqe  of 
the  exact  origin  in  the  circumstantial  tale  of  Wiclif  and 
his  secret  sect,  who  are  destined  to  be  regarded  by  the 
one  party  as  infamous  rebels  and  traitors,  by  the  oppo- 
site party  as  heroes  or  martyrs  of  the  Reformation. 

By  Hume  and  others  remark  has  been  made  on  tbe 
Lib.  XX.  untrustworthiness  of  the  sources  for  the  reign 
Richard  ii.  Qf  Richard  11.  Had  they  explored  those 
sources,  so  few  in  number  and  so  poor  in  quality,  they 
would  have  seen  them  to  be  neither  contemporary 
nor  founded  upon  any  extant  records ;  and  that  the 
interest  of  the  tales  in  Froissart  and  Walsingham 
consists  in  the  fact  that  they  present  a  partial  mirror  of 
the  actual  condition  of  the  country  under  the  Tudors. 
Analogous  phsenomena  in  the  tales  of  the  Continent 
indicate  a  similar  state  of  things  in  France  and  in 
Flanders.  But,  according  to  Froissart,  the  slavery  of  the 
masses  was  more  general  in  England  than  elsewhere. 

While,  therefore,  the  tales  of  popular  insurrection 
Popular  are  not  to  be  understood  as  contemporary 
insurrection,  p^cords  of  passiug  cvcuts,  they  are  of  still 
higher  value  as  materials  of  genuine  English  history, 

♦  See  the  «*  Wiclevian  Age,"  in  Dr.  Wm.  Cave's  «  Hist  Litt" 
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when  their  rise  in  literature  is  correctly  understood. 
The  march  of  the  rustic  rebels  to  Black  Heath  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIL,  when  the  good  yeoman  Latimer, 
as  his  son  tells  us,  donned  his  armour  in  the  service  of 
the  king,  may  be  accepted  as  fact.  The  event  was  so 
exciting  and  so  charged  with  social  and  political  signifi- 
cance, it  stimulated  our  historic  romancers  to  produce 
the  tale  of  the  insurrection  of  the  Tilers,  the  Thatchers, 
the  Carters,  and  the  Millers  a  hundred  years  before  that 
event.  General  sentiments,  recurrent  events  of  tragic 
oppression,  are  cast  into  the  form  of  the  popular  historic 
drama. 

A  thousand   outrages   at  the   hands   of    the   tax- 
gatherers  are  perhaps  condensed  into  the  tale  ^at  the 
of  the  Tiler's  daughter  and  her  vengeful  father.  '^"*'' 
Scenes  of  riot  and  murder  in  London,  when  the  people 
discharged  their  fury  upon  the  heads  of  the  great  and 
the  rich,  whose  luxury  affronted  their  misery,  are  pre- 
^nted  under  similar  forms  of  poetic  retrospection.    The 
fiWJt  escapes  that  there  was  no  defined  system  of  law  and 
govenmient  in  England ;  that  charters  and  rights  were 
^iJy  talked  of  in  the  presence  of  imminent  danger,  and 
^f  granted,  were  withdrawn  so  soon  as  the  danger  was 
overpast.     Ringleaders  were  executed,  the  people  sunk 
l^ack  again  into  dejection  and  slavery,  outlaws  swarmed 
^  the  woods,  law  was  another  name  for  the  interests 
^^d  the  tyranny  of  the  strong  ;    and  the  despairing 
^ttle  for  freedom  was  bequeathed,  as  a  stern  legacy, 
^om  one  generation  to  another.* 

There  were  men  among  the  mendicant  friars,  no 
^^ubt,  who  mingled  with  these  popular  movements  and 
^rhaps  rendered  the  people  service.      At  all  events, 

•  Polydore  never  names  his  sources.      But    cf.   Froissart,   ii.   74   fT.  ; 
^aldDgfaara,  248  ff. 
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tthey  spwar  aiudons  to  daim  the  hononr.  Significantlj 
iu  ^  ^CAisai  in  "'  Walangfaam  ^  that  the  rebels  intended 
ttO  iBTiri'g'  all  the  nobflirr,  gentry,  lawyers,  all  the 
b^op^p?  az>i  priests.   **  except  the   mendicant  frian." 

^  The  tale  nms  that  Richard  IL  was  pat  to 
^  di?ath  by  slow  and  tantalizing  starvation  at 
PomjBrw — ""  an  old  wives*  fable,"  says  Polydore,  "  though 
tae  voL^ar  woal*i  hare  it  so " — and  that  his  body  was 
cimeii  to  the  eloista  of  the  monks,  preachers,  or 
IKxninieaLn  Friars  at  Langley,  twenty  miles  from 
L#»don.  Later,  it  was  removed  to  Westminster.  There 
is  nou  however,  a  single  particular  statement  referring 
to  either  the  life  or  death  of  Richard  II.  which  can  be 
exempted  from,  the  province  of  romance  and  allegory. 

Polydo«e  advances  to  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  Honest 
lalXxi.  though  he  be,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
JJ2^**  ^  ^^*s  himself  a  protege  of  the  Lancastrian 
H«rrxiv.  party,  and  that  he  can  do  little  more  than 
rorva:  the  fictions  which  thev  be^ran  to  circulate  on  the 
a'Xession  of  Heury  III.  What  is  reported  of  Henry  IV., 
that  he  »:id  not  wish  to  appear  to  have  become  kinj 
I'V  violeu'-e,  is  precisely  what  Bacon  was  instructed 
to  sciy  a]>«^ut  Heury  VII.  For  his  title,  Henry  IV.  is 
made  to  go  ]>ack  200  years  to  Henry  HI.  and  his  soa 
Eflmuud.  who,  it  is  pretended,  was  the  elder  son  of  that 
king.  The  blasphemous  assertion  of  this  claim  will  be 
found  in  *'  Kniirhton,  Canon  of  Leicester  "  as  he  is  called ; 
ami  the  constant  connection  of  the  names  of  Christ  oi 
of  the  Trinitv  with  the  most  cvnical  mendacities  is  one 
ot  tlie  most  repulsive  features  in  these  canonical  histories. 
Tolvdore,  with  his  usual  fidelitv  to  his  conscience,  refus^^ 
to  ])nild  on  this  tale.  He  reports  that  other  titles  were 
furl>isheil  up  :  that  of  the  sword,  the  bequest  of  Richard, 
and  kinship  of  blood  to  him ;  that  Roger,  Earl  of  Mani 
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was  the  true  heir,  but  that,  as  usual,  violence  prevailed 

over  right. 
Travelling  on  this  spiral  course  of  fanciful  story,  the 

brain  becomes  giddy  with  the  constant  revolutions. 
The  parricides  of  the  late  Duke  of  Gloucester  are 
executed,  the  exiles  of  Richard  are  recalled,  and  every- 
*^o  begins  anew.  Henry  seats  himself  in  power,  calls 
Job  Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter  and  brother  of  Richard, 
to  his  side,  makes  him  commander  of  Calais.  And 
John  Holland  begins  at  once  to  conspire  against  Henry. 
The  end  of  this  new  tragedy  is  that  Holland  meets  his 
retributive  doom  at  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
whose  murder  he  had  instigated.  The  innocent  Richard 
fell  a  victim  to  the  fears  of  Henry  on  this  occasion. 

Discontent  set  in  among  the  people.  They  yearned 
fop  dead  Richard ;  lampoons  were  levelled  against  Henry 
with  curses ;  the  mendicant  friars  were  busy  inflaming 
these  passions,  and  eight  Franciscans  were  put  to  death. 
Then  a  rumour  spread,  that  King  Richard  yet  lived 
among  the  Scots.  The  people  believed,  and  were  ready 
to  rise  again,  but  were  quickly  suppressed.  The  same 
year  the  Cannelites,  or  White  Friars,  claim  to  have 
^  reived  the  body  of  Robert  Canol,  who  had  returned 
from  the  government  of  Aquitaine.  Henry  himself, 
at  the  end  of  his  turbulent  reign,  is  carried  to  Christ 
^kurch,  Canterbury.  The  rule  is  invariable,  that  they 
^ho  guarded  the  relics  of  the  great  were  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  stories  of  their  lives. 

Polydore,  in  briefly  narrating  the  tale  of  Henry  V.'s 
^ly  laxity  and  subsequent  reformation,  in-  Lib.  xxii. 
^'Jges  his  readers  with  a  short  sermon  on  the  ^^^  ^• 
P^per  behaviour  of  young  princes.    To  point  the  moral, 
^  doubt  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  reigning  king, 
^^  examples  of  Edward  II.  and  of  Richard  11.  are  again 
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brought  forward,  Henry  \.  makes  au  edifying  liegin- 
uing  of  hia  reign  by  building  two  monasteries — that  >t 
Richmond,  and  that  in  London  called  Bethleem,  dtiii- 
cated  to  Jesus,  for  the  Carthusian  Friars.  Sion  monas- 
tery, dedicated  to  Jesus,  St.  Maiy  and  St.  Bridget,  wm 
also  founded  by  him  in  order  to  "  perpetuate  ths 
memory  of  the  Holy  Land  "  in  the  kingdom.  It  m 
about  half  a  century  before  Polydore  that  the  craze  ftf 
pilgrimages  thither  began  to  set  in. 

The  ecclesiastics  say  that  Henry  held  a  Coondl,  it 
iceiing  which  it  was  resolved  to  check  the  proceed* 
iS^o""'  ings  of  the  many  French  monks  whu  kid 
ei«fBy-  abbacies  and  other  benefices  in  England,  aud 

who  constantly  sent  money  to  their  brethren  in  Fraiict 
Foreigners  were  to  Ije  excluded  from  English  benefictt. 
except  at  the  will  of  the  king.  Others  refer  this  decree 
to  the  time  of  Richard  11.,  who  (says  Polydore),  it  il 
allowed,  decreed  that  no  foreigners  should  receive  the 
fruits  or  I'oneiices  in  their  absence  from  their  ciires. 
But  the  Italian  clergyman  is  never  able  to  give  tie 
reference  to  any  statute,  with  the  chapter,  king,  and 
year  of  reign ;  for  the  attempt  to  antedate  legislation 
was  beginning  in  his  time. 

Following  oar  guide  to  France,  and  reading  the  stoiy 
of  Agincourt,  we  find  occasion  again  to  admire 
the  mincu-  that  our  later  English  historians  have  not  W 
the  good  sense  to  take  his  hints  against  ^ 
credulous  reception  of  miracles.  Ten  thousand  Fremi- 
men  fell,  and  there  was  an  equal  number  of  captnnS' 
Hardly  a  hundred  English  fell,  with  Edward,  Doke  of 
York  :  "if  tee  believe  tJtose  who  write  miracUa"  adds 
our  critic.  The  reader  may  find  some  amusement  in 
referring  to  the  statistics  in  Walsingham,  St  Beniy< 
Monatrelet,  and  some  others  on  this  point ;  and  then  in 
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isulting  the  opiniou  of  David  Hume.*  The  latter  is 
ATUck  by  the  cloae  resemblance  in  the  style  of  the  battles 
if  Crecy,  Poietiers,  and  Agineourt,  or  Daginc;ourt,  as 
Polydore  calls  the  place.  Hume  did  not  perceive  that 
1^  was  studying  the  works  of  a  school  of  artists,  and 
Uint  one  Englishman  was  naturally  equal  to  a  few 
^imdred  Frenclimen,  seeing  the  English  fought  under  a 
kiiig  who  was  a  conspicuous  respecter  of  churches  and 
fierce  persecutor  of  heretics.  If,  as  we  proceed,  Poly- 
flore  be  compared  with  the  usual  sources,  which,  contrary 
|o  his  early  practice,  he  never  names,  it  will  be  seen 
ftat  these  works  of  art  are  being  elaborated  during  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  that  unconscious  preparation 
fa  leiDg  made  I'or  the  advent  of  Shakespeare.  The  facts 
^every  rare  ;  but  among  them  may  be  noticed  the  use 
W  cannon,  or  bombards,  as  the  Italian  calls  them,  which 
folydore  says  (in  his  work  on  "  Inventors  ")  were  not 
KDowu  to  the  French  till  the  year  1480.  Yet  he  de- 
(Kribes  the  English  under  Bedford  as  employing  them 
Sntheyear  1425.  The  improbability  does  not  appear 
no  atfect  him.  It  is  one  of  the  striking  incidental  proofs 
M  tile  utter  reeklessueas  of  truth  and  fact  in  the  artists 
■*liom  he  follows. 

J  It  is  again  of  importance,  in  reference  to  the  aesthetic 
H  this  romantic  art,  to  note  how  Polydore  treats  the 
Ne  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  whom  the  French  the  mm  «( 
pgarded  as  a  prophetess  of  God,  the  English  oric«n«- 
pa  witch.  He  accepts  the  tale  just  as  he  accepts  the 
«d  talc  of  Cloelia ;  and,  pitying  the  cruel  fate  of  the 
■aid  of  Orleans,  he  brings  forward  the  noble  example 
P  Porsena,  who  rewarded  the  brave  virgin  who  had 
Jlen  twice  into  his  power,  and  sent  her  home.  This 
i  rebuke  to  the  intolerable  savagery  of  the  English 
*  England,  III.  106. 
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kadets.  Even  now,  he  says,  the  French  honour  her  as 
a  beavcD-sent  deliverer.  The  meaniiig  is  that  the  tale 
kad  qmmg  np  in  his  time,  having  probflbly  origiiiatal 
at  SL  Catherine's,  Tours.  In  the  absence  of  chroBo- 
Itpnl  criticism,  one  afl'ecting  tale  is  equally  ac-ccpuble 
nlk  anoUker,  although  an  immeasurable  distance  ki 
Wtma  tlut  epochs  of  their  origins. 

At  At  same  time  Folydore  Is  a  gootl  witness  to  tlic 
^g^Br  fierce  hatred  that  prevailed  Ijetweeu  the  two 
^2ryMi  peoples.  The  Ethiopian  will  sooner  chaogc 
^^"^  has  sldn  than  the  French  people  love  the  Eng- 
fi^  Ik  B  khb  fJMrt  which  explains  so  many  changes  tbii 
WWB  goBg  OB  in  language,  literature,  manners,  duiing 
d»  nign  of  Hcuy  VIII  The  great  Duke  of  Bcdfonl, 
the  colonm  of  de  English  power,  is  said  to  have  di«l 
iu  1435,  aad  to  bave  been  buried  in  the  great  Chun-li 
uf  Kouen.  Yet  ooaatheutic  memorials  of  him  cau  ibm 
be  discovered. 

At  last  the  Tudor,  or  Tyder,  family  makes  its  appeat- 
-m,  xndot  ai"*-  Catherine,  the  yomig  widow  of  Hcn^' 
*^'y-  v.,  hiid  secretly  married  one  Owen  Tyder,< 
noble  Welshman  of  great  virtue,  who  could  trace  Iu* 
pedigree  back  to  Cadwallader,  last  king  of  the  BrituDS. 
Ijhe  had  by  him  three  sons,  Edmtmd,  Gaspar,  and  ' 
thinl  who  became  a  monk  of  tbc  Order  of  St.  Benedirt 
and  died  young ;  a  daughter,  also  u  member  of  ^^ 
Order.*  Eldmund  became  Earl  of  Kichmond,  *»' 
Oaspar  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Edmund  married  Margiirel> 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  became  futliE' 
of  Henry,  later  known  as  King  Henry  VII.  The  uB' 
fortunate  Owen  himself,  on  the  death  of  Catherine,  n*^ 
east  into  prison  "  because  he  had  dared  to  nn^ 
od  with  ihat  of  kings."  At  last  he  was  beheadeo. 
he  fta:}  euOMs  bvn  tfae  BeocdktinH  of  Croylud,  A-pftnuli}- 
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by  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.     If  Hem'y 

Tudor  had  been  the  hero  of  a  modem  novel,  he  would 

Wdly  have  been  accounted  for  by  so  ingenious  a  plot. 

The  death  of  Catherine  is  said  to  have  occurred  about 

the  year  1 436. 

The  wedding  of  Henry  VL  with  Margaret  of  Anjou 
is  said  to  have  occurred  about  1445.     It  may 
seem   irrelevant    to   introduce,    immediately  Henrv  vi. ' 
after  the   notice  of  such  an  event,  a  refer-  ^to?' 
ence  to  the  state  of  farming.     And  yet  such      ^°"* 
particulars  may   be  of  far  greater  interest  to  many 
readers  in  the  present  day.     The  quarter  of  wheat  was 
sold  at  only  6«.  8d.  (says  Polydore),  of  winter  wheat  at 
4«.,  and  of  barley  at  35.     Henry  granted  the  privilege 
to  all  of  buying  and  exporting  com  to  foreign  parts, 
*' provided  only  it  was  not  carried  to  the  enemies  of 
England."     Edward  IV.   afterwards   "approved"   this 
law. 

In  the  same  year  the  figure  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
is  supposed  to  appear  on  the  stage,  scenting  revolution 
at  hand,  and  seeking  opportunities  for  intrigue.  Henry 
Chicheley,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  dies,  having 
founded  the  convents  of  All  Souls  and  of  St.  Bernard  s 
at  Oxon,  like  two  "  altars  of  all  the  virtues."  Polydore 
passes  over  the  state  of  learning  at  Oxon  in  these 
colleges  with  one  of  those  flattering  flourishes  of  the 
pen  which  decorates  either  his  ignorance  or  theirs.  It 
suffices  to  say  that  Chicheley's  labour  and  expense  were 
Dot  in  vain.  But  we  are  forced  back  from  the  cloistered 
^treat  into  the  thick  of  the  eternal  civil  broila 

Queen  Margaret,  a  perfect  foil  in  point  of  tempera- 
ment to  her  meek  and  saintly  husband,  Henry  VI.,  now 
appears  on  the  stage.  Clever,  ambitious,  endowed  with 
^"^  intellect  of  masculine  strength,  she  pursued  her  plans 

u 
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monks  of  Oxford,  sunk  in  port  and  prejudice,"  even 
a  Kis  late  time. 

The  loss  of  Normandy  by  the  English  is  fixed  in  the 
year  1451,  and  that  of  Aquitaine  in  the  year  u,„ot 
1452.  Polydore  thinks  that  the  cause  may  f„d  Aqut^ 
better  be  found  in  the  great  hatred  aroused  ***"*• 
against  the  English  in  France  and  the  combinations 
against  them,  than  in  any  deficiency  of  the  English 
anns.  And  again,  he  bears  witness  to  the  intense 
mutaal  hatred  of  the  two  peoples  in  his  own  time. 
Here,  then,  as  in  a  multitude  of  analogous  cases,  the 
recent  fact,  with  all  the  passions  which  it  excited,  gave 
rise  to  the  remote  picture.  Our  early  historiographers 
reasoned  thus :  "  Our  ancestors  have  been  masters  of 
Normandy  and  Aquitaine.  What  title  had  they  to 
those  possessions  ?  Our  kings  must  have  been  of  the 
houses  of  Normandy  and  Anjou.  How  could  that  have 
been  ?  Norman  and  French  princes  must  at  some  time 
have  conquered  England."  And  the  whole  Norman  and 
Plantagenet  lines  were  made  out,  to  give  plausibility 
to  the  hypothesis ;  while  the  title  to  France  was  still 
nommally  retained  to  a  late  date  by  our  English 
sovereigns. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  subject  without 
dwelling  upon  that  intense  national  vanity  or  pride 
^bich  had  been  wounded  during  these  fruitless  raids 
into  France  ;  and  which  was  consoled,  when  it  contem- 
plated in  the  theatre  the  heart-stirring  exploits  of  the 
Black  Prince,  or  of  young  King  Harry  in  the  fields  of 
France.  The  reading  of  the  tales  of  the  Norman  or 
Anjou  princes  taught  young  Englishmen  the  false 
lesson  that  our  kings  had  a  right  to  a  great  part  of 
that  land,  and  so  kept  alive  that  spirit  of  animosity 
'^tween  two  great  peoples  which  has  been  a  hindrance 
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atbrnm.  TW  flattery  of  the  Eoglixli 
wdk  to  do  «Ttk  these  tsles  of  victotics 
tnrtk  <■  das  subject  will  never  lie 
I  tke  waat  of  m  standing  army  it  is 
at  the  fi^fidi  coold  have  obtaitK^ 
e  hiU  off  the  cities  of  Fnnce. 

,  ii  the  exact  wortli  of  the  reminii- 
■  of  Bi^i^  a^irs  daring  the  latlfi 
Wf  ^  Ae  iftiiatk  ccDtBZT,  as  they  came  to  the  em; 
«f  Hsif^Aati^  ^  voe  dcxired  by  him  from  books  ?  He 
tdi  ■■  Art  Ac  faflnie  of  the  urai  in  France  left  m 
fnecB  or  >— "J^g  wen  in  a  state  of  bitter  disappoiil- 
voM.  TWj'Uased  one  another  for  the  misfortune; 
f^^  a^  pRKBtly  William,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  mi 
***-  singieJ  oat  by  aniTersal  consent  as  the  srape- 
goat  of  At  gull.  It  was  he  who  had  wasted  the  publk 
marngj,  he  who  had  failed  to  pay  the  soldiers,  he  who 
had  Defected  to  send  reinforcements,  he  who  W 
deaied  the  Coort  of  good  counsellors,  and  had  fsnid 
on  everything  with  a  high  hand.  He  and  his  party  weif 
tumuhuoosly  accused  of  parricide  and  of  peculatioD, 
and  their  lives  were  demanded.  The  Queen,  in  lei 
fear  of  sedition,  causes  her  weak  consort  to  have  Suffolli 
cast  into  prison.  He  is  restored  to  the  Court  a  iet 
days  later,  but  on  the  renewal  of  the  furious  denunds 
of  the  multitude,  is  exiled ;  and  falls  by  the  blow  nE 
an  assassin  as  he  is  embarking  for  France.  His  dealt 
is  regarded  as  an  act  of  divine  vengeance  on  the 
plotter  of  the  death  of  Gloucester. 

No  sooner  is  this  chapter  of  domestic  tragedy  c\o^\ 

than  another  opens  with  the  insurrection  of 

BodeTjw^k     the  Kentishraen  under  Jack  Cade — for  so  Polv- 

dore  gives  the  probably  collective  or  allegorical 

name.     The  scenes  of  horror  on  old  London  Bridge- 
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an  object  which  inspired  the  Italian  with  great  admira- 
tion—the burning  houses,  the  shrieks  of  the  dying, 
the  bodies  falling  into  water,  the  fate  of  the  brave 
soldier  Matthew  Gogthus,  or  Gough,  are  feelingly  de- 
scribed. The  fury  of  the  men  of  Kent  could  only  be 
appeased  by  lenity  and  promises  of  pardon  to  all  but 
the  ringleader.  The  unhappy  people,  ground  down  by 
exaction,  knew  not  how  to  find  relief  from  their  suffer- 
ings except  by  seeking  the  blood  of  the  evil  counsellors 
of  the  Court.  Some  suspected  that  the  insurrection 
had  been  stirred  up  by  Richard,  heir  of  the  House  of 
York. 

Soon  after,  Richard  raises  a  large  force  and  leads  it 
into  Kent,  pitching  his  camp  ten  miles  from  London. 
The  object  of  his  determined  hostility  is  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  who,  according  to  Polydore,  was  the  states- 
man of  highest  character  in  the  kingdom.  The  two 
lords  appear  before  the  king  in  Council,  in  London,  and 
load  one  another  with  criminations  and  recriminations. 
At  last  the  Duke  of  York,  though  roundly  denounced 
as  a  traitor  by  Somerset,  is  suffered  to  return  home  ; 
and  the  power  of  Somerset,  with  that  of  Queen  Margaret, 
is  firmly  established  for  a  time. 

But  after  a  vain  effort  to  recover  Aquitaine  in  1453, 
the  strife  of  factions  in  England  broke  forth  xhe  Two 
with  renewed  fury.      Polydore   writes   with  ^**''- 
perfect  good  faith,  as  it  appears,  on  the  Lancastrian 
side;  not  because  he  has  weighed  the  merits  of  the 
Two  Roses,  but  because  there  were  no  other  than  Lancas- 
trian views  officially  upheld  at  the  time  that  he  was 
Writing.       Incidentally   he    mentions,   after   the   short 
account  of  the  battle  of  St.  Albans  in  1456,  that  the 
teme  year  Osmund  of  Salisbury  was  canonized,  and  that 
the  cult  of  his  miracle-working  body  began.     This  is  a 
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good  noEe  or  ideal  teratbitis  a  quo,  by  which  wc  rmj 
c&lctil«te  dw  TJae  c£  mat^  smilar  Church  fiction. 

Not  tu  foUov  needlessly  all  the  iocidents  of  the 
straggle,  Polrdorc  describes  the  captivity  of  Henry  U 
^1460)  in  a  lone  of  the  most  pious  sympathy  with  tiut 
holy  Idng.  who  wias  soon  to  exchange  the  terrestrial  for 
the  oekstial  crown.  The  vulgar  believed  that  a  little 
hefore,  wlten  Henry  appeared  in  the  senate  in  royal 
apparel,  the  crown  had  saddenly  fallen  from  hi»  bead 
"  It  wu  to  be,''  as  the  current  phrase  of  their  indolent 
fatality  still  tooa.  The  clerical  feeling  is  here  and  tli«re 
opparent  in  the  narrative,  as  when  Henry  is  foR«i 
against  his  will  to  fight  the  disastrous  battle  of  Tovtoo 
on  Palm  Sunday,  when  there  should  have  been  i.>e8sati»ii 
of  arms. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

POLYDOllE  v&RGlL—continiied. 


dward  IV.  another  revolution — another  in  the 
ng  list  of  "reversals,"  of  which,  as  Hume  ui,.  xxiv. 
ys,  our  early  English  history  consista^sets  '^"""'  ■^'■ 
.    All  the  acta  of  his  predecessor  are  rescinded.    Henry 

in  Scotland,  Margaret  in  France.  For  four  years 
Iward  is  busy  with  a  new  settlement  of  the  kingdom. 
len  he  and  his  great  henchman,  Beauchamp  of  Warwick, 
larrel,  from  causes  that  were  darkly  guessed  but  not 
icwn ;  the  kingdom  is  again  thrown  into  misery,  and 

length  Henry  is  set  at  liberty  and  restored  to  the 
xone  (i47')-  Warwick  is  master,  and  another  revolu- 
30  has  occurred.  The  king  sits  like  a  puppet  on  his 
krone,  while  his  queen  on  the  one  side  and  Edward  on 
le  other  are  moving  heaven  and  earth  in  the  interests 
'■  their  parties.  The  fortune  of  battle  again  inclines  to 
dwurd,  and  he  comes  back  in  1472. 

The  misfortunes  of  Henry  \  I,  are,  however,  regu- 
■ted  by  the  moral  purpose  of  our  historiographers. 
.eary  IV.  obtained  the  kingdom  by  violence,  and  the 
^  of  the  fathers  being  visited  upon  the  children,  it 
"Id  not  remain  long  in  his  family.  Their  hopes 
'^hed  ;  the  men  of  Kent  who  rose  under  Falconbridge 
*e  severely  punished  by  Edward.  Henry  VI,  died  in 
^  lower.     So  ends  the  brief  tale  of  this  fearful  Civil 
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War  of  twenty  yeais,  whkh  most  have  left  behind  it  m 
many  blackened  ruins  and  desolated  fields  and  orphaned 
botnes,  sacrificed  to  appease  the  Inst  for  power  of  a  fw 
of  OUT  English  satraps,  whom  Hume  compares  to  ik 
Polish  nobility  of  his  day. 

Tbe  story,  so  tar,  has  little  that  b  incredible.  Itt 
mere  baldness,  in  the  absence  of  public  records,  b  wbi 
coaM  only  be  expected  from  writers  who  were  sitting 
dovn  to  trace  the  oodine  of  ercDts  for  the  amusemect 
of  the  public  s  few  decades  later.  But  it  is  a  warniD^ 
sgainst  |Jadng  any  reliance  upon  particulars,  as  dis- 
ti^nished  from  general  impressions,  that  the  incredible 
begins  again  with  ihe  death  of  Henry  VI.  Once  nuR 
Pt^d(»«  is  a  fair  witness.  But  the  best  witness  will 
DOt  be  suffered  in  a  court  of  justice  or  letters  to  give  in 
mere  rumour  as  evidence,  however  persistent  and  un- 
diallenged  that  rumour  may  be.  Nor  must  he  mis  the 
question  oi  fact  with  theories,  or  deduce  the  fact  fiuni 
a  foiegooe  ooDclosion. 

Bat  let  Polydore  speak.  It  is,  he  says,  the  cunstanf 
Thtvi^fi  report  that  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  him- 
*''^'"""'  self  smote  Henry  VI.  with  his  sword  in  tlie 
Tower,  that  he  might  deliver  his  brother  Edward  from 
fear  of  his  enemy.  But  whoever  it  was  that  assassinsted 
"that  most  holy  man,"  it  is  clear  enough  that  the 
parricide  and  the  authors  of  the  parricide  were  punished 
for  their  deed ;  for  afterwards,  having  no  enemies  on 
whom  to  wreak  their  cruelty,  they  exerted  it  upon 
themselves,  and  polluted  their  hands  in  their  own  blood, 
as  the  sequel  will  show. 

Polydore  then  reports  the  fixed  idea  that  King 
— T,  a  saintly  and  innocent  man,  had  been  done  to 
"n  the  Tower  about  seventy  years  before  he  came 
Ion.    He  thinks  of  the  act  as  parricide,  and  iaktt, 
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ig  a  theologian  and  a  moralist,  that  the  authors  of 
act  must  have  been  punished.  And  he  confirms 
opinion  hy  later  pointing  to  oticurrencea  for  which 
laa  no  more  evidence  than  for  the  assumed  fact  on 
cb  his  reasoning  is  baaed,  or  occurrences  which,  apart 
Q  the  cfilour  cast  upon  them  by  prejudice,  have  no 
1  significance. 

Polydore  adds  that  the  body  of  Henry  was  borne 
n  the  Tower,  unhonoured,  to  the  temple  of  St.  Paul, 
there  for  a  whole  day  in  capido,  and  next  day  was 
ied  to  the  convent  of  the  monks  of  the  Order  of 
Benedict,  which  is  in  the  village  called  Chertsey, 
.  is  distant  from  Loudon  fifteen  miles.  Not  long 
IT  it  was  carried  to  Windsor  Castle,  and  was  placed 
ihe  new  mausoleum  of  St.  George.  So  do  our  con- 
it  attendants,  the  Benedictines,  accompany  us  from 
first  to  the  last  page  of  the  Medieval  story.  It  was 
C  who  must  have  spread  the  renown  of  the  unfor- 
ate  Henry  as  "  a  very  holy  man,"  who  serves  as  an 
lirable  foil  to  the  energetic,  highly  intellectual,  and 
ieyuently  devilish  Richard.  The  monks  who  told 
tale  were  naturally  anxious  to  call  attention  to 
rtsey.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  receive  visitors  to 
cloister ;  to  show  them  where  the  body  of  a  king 
lain,  and  to  receive  a  small  contribution  to  the 
Is,  Chertsey  Monastery,  Polydorc  would  remind  us, 
rring  to  his  fourth  book,  was  founded  by  that  holy 
op,  St.  Erehemwald  of  London,  in  the  seventh 
ury. 

!fou  would  almost  think  Polydore  a  monk  himself, 
ascinated  he  is  by  the  holiness  of  Henry 

t  I  1  -1      .  .■    ■  Theholv 

by  whose  name,  while  he  was  yet  living,   Uenry-a 
id    wrought    miracles."       But    all    this   is 
ained  by  the  fact  that  a  few  years  before  the  time 
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of  Poljdcwe's  wnting,  Henry  VII.  had  Degotiat^d  witb 
P(^  JdUds  for  the  emolment  of  Henry  VI.,  who  had 
toKtdd  his  own  greatne^  among  the  saints  ;  but  death 
mterfered  with  the  execution  of  the  duty.  It  is  under- 
stood, then,  that  we  see  the  onfortmiate  prince  througli 
the  medium  of  Laocastrian  religious  contemplation.  He 
is  all  but  the  saint  and  actually  the  mart^T  of  that 
House  ;  it  is  but  fitting  that  his  murderer  should  be  of 
the  detested  House  of  York.  Let  ua  not  forget  hoir 
true  a  lover  he  was  of  learning ;  how  his  holy  shade 
may  be  supposed  to  linger  about  the  precincts  of  tlist 
fine  college  for  boy  priests  at  Eton,  near  Windsor,  who 
were  to  be  fed  there  and  taught  grammar  gratuitously. 
He  also  was  the  author  of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
How  graceful  is  the  tribute  of  Polydore  to  that  iustitn- 
don  ;  so  "  flourishing  in  the  cult  of  disciplines,  it  is  easilj 
first  of  all  colleges  " !  • 

Curious  also  are  the  devices  by  which  it  is  enda- 
Edwudiv.  voured  to  make  out  Edward  IV.  to  be  a  wn- 
^t"oT^'  derer  at  heart,  though  neither  s<.>  crafty  nor 
Kichmmd.  ^  determined  as  his  brother.  The  thought 
of  young  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  last  of  the  blood  of 
Henry  VI.,  disturbs  hia  hard-earned  repose.  He  wouU 
bribe  the  Duke  of  Brittany  to  give  him  up  ;  he  send* 
legates  laden  with  a  great  weight  of  gold  to  the  duke, 
and  bids  them  dei^lare  that  he  desires  to  form  a  marriage 
connection  with  Henry,  and  so  utterly  put  au  end  to 
the  party  strife.  He  seemed  to  divine  (says  Polydort) 
that  such  an  affinity  would  be  formed  ;  but  he  mesnt 
to  uproot  Lancaster  by  murdering  Henry.  The  intoH' 
sistency  of  two  such  thoughts  is  obvious  ;  but  the  mimi 
of  Polydore  is  full  of  that  unspeakably  happy  eveaf 

*  See  tlie  curious  rliscuasion  nn  tlie  biirinl  of  Henry  VI.,  n.  IW " 
"■  -fjey's  "  MoraoirB  of  WestmiasUir,"  Appeudix. 
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IWuch  tilled  the  mind  of  all  our  Tudor  writers,  the 
^redding  of  Henry  with  the  heireaa  of  York.  So  he 
bute  his  ex  post  facto  conceptions  into  the  mind  of 
pdward.  The  Duke  of  Brittany  reluctantly  yielded 
to  the  bribe,  and  handed  over  Henry  like  a  sheep  to 
pe  wolf ;  while  he  thought  that  he  was  handing  over 
Be  son  to  the  future  father-in-law.  So,  again,  in 
Working  out  the  theory  of  the  Union  of  the  Roses, 
(onfiision  is  introduced  into  the  mind  of  the  duke,  who 
Reed  not  have  been  reluctant,  had  he  believed  in  the 
floueat  intentions  of  Edward. 

1  And  then  we  are  told  that  Henry  knew  he  was 
biiig  dragged  to  his  doom,  and  that  in  his  anxiety 
pe  fell  into  a  fever  at  St,  Macilou.  A  circumstantial 
ptory  is  told,  with  the  most  lively  emotion,  of  how  the 
good  Lord  John  Chenlett  heard  the  news,  hastened  to 
Wc  duke,  and  by  his  representations  succeeded  in  pre- 
|*ailing  on  him  to  countermand  his  orders,  and  to  send 
Pfiter  Landos  to  intercept  Henry,  who  was  found  half- 
pad  with  terror,  and  was  conveyed  to  a  place  of  safety. 
b  the  eloquent  speech  put  into  the  mouth  of  Chenlett, 
ping  Edward  is  alluded  to  as  a  torturer,  a  hangman, 
9t  a  murderer  in  purpose.  The  friends  of  the  Duke  of 
prittany  will  grieve  to  behold  iiis  noble  name  stained 
prith  eternal  infamy  by  this  act  of  treachery,  the  sur- 
Wiider  of  young  Henry.  "  Peace,  John,"  replies  the 
fluke,  "  you  are  mistaken ;  Edward  desires  Henry  for 
■is  son-in-law."  And  Chenlett  retorts,  "  On  my  word, 
Wuatrioua  duke,  Henry  is  a  dead  man  if  he  is  suffered 
fo  qnit  your  territories."  One  can  imagine  how  Shake- 
Jfeile  might  have  elaborated  the  critical  scene. 
I  A  compromise  was  arrived  at,  and  Henry  was  kept 
toder  guard  for  three  days.  King  Edward,  meanwhile, 
on  the  tenterhooks  of  anxiety ;  but  hearing  that 
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Henry  was  not  at  liberty,  he  turned  his  attention  to 

other  selfish,  interests.    He  suddenly  ordered  his  brother, 

the  Duke  of  Clarence,  to  be  seized  and  put  to 

Fate  of  the        ,        _  ,  /  ^         /*  rn  • 

Duke  of  death — as  they  say,  m  a  cask  of  Cretan  wine, 
a  deed  of  unexampled  horror.  However,  Poly- 
dore  can  state  nothing  certain  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
crime.  It  was  but  "  30  or  40  years  agone  "  at  the  time 
he  began  his  inquiries.  He  had  questioned  '*  many  who 
at  that  time  were  high  in  authority  among  the  king's 
counsellors,"  but  quite  fruitlessly.  They  could  not  give 
him  the  correct  tradition  ! 

The  modern  reader  may  well  shudder  at  this  calm 
declaration  on  the  part  of  a  witness,  the  sense  of  whose 
fairness  grows  upon  us  the  more  carefully  we  examine 
him.     That  so  horrific  a  tale  should  have  been  allowed 
to  circulate  among  the  Lancastrians  against  the  crowned 
head  of  the  Yorkists  is  disgraceful  enough.     But  that 
those  who  circulated  it  should  not  have  had  the  wit  to 
invent  a  plausible  motive  for  the  crime ;  that  men  of 
rank  who  recollected  Edward  could  apparently  believe 
him  to  have  been  a  cruel  fratricide,  without  evidence 
either  of  fact  or  of  motive ;  that,  in  addition  to  this, 
they  should  believe  the  mode  of  the  crime   to  have 
been  fantastic  beyond  dreams  ;  how  can  we  meditate 
these   things  without  disgust   for  the  liars   who  were 
responsible  for  these  Lancastrian  romances  ? 

But  a  cause  or  excuse  must  be  invented.  The  fame 
went  forth,  about  the  year  1840,  that  King  Edward 
had  been  terrified  by  the  prophecy  of  a  soothsayer,  to 
the  effect  that  Edward's  successor  should  have  a  name 
beginning  with  G.  Under  the  influence  of  this  devilish 
illusion  he  slew  George  ;  but  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled 
in  the  succession  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Another 
cause   suggested  was  that  there  had  been  old  hatred 
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en  the  brothers  ;  that  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  on 
ing  a  widower,  sought  through  his  sister  Margaret 
nd  of  Mary,  only  daughter  of  Charlea  of  Burgundy, 
rd  was  jealous  of  this  alliance,  and  the  old  strife 
en  the  brothers  was  renewed.  A  servant  of  the 
of  Clarence  was  convicted  of  poisoning,  and  exe- 
The  duke  vehemently  resented  this  as  an  act 
justice  ;  he  was  thrust  into  prison,  condemned, 
tly  or  wrongly,"  for  high  treason,  and  executed, 
tpposing  Edward  IV,  to  have  been,  as  he  is  repre- 
i  to  have  been,  the  actual  murderer  of  his  brother 
;e,  and  the  murderer  in  heart  and  deliberate  inten- 
f  young  Henry  Tudor  ;  it  may  assuredly  be  said, 
fi  men  never  repent,"  But  the  Lancastrians  say 
1  repent ;  and  their  proof  is,  as  usual,  derived  from 
oation.  He  was  wont  to  exclaim,  when  prayer 
nade  for  the  life  of  a  condemned  person,  "0  my 
)py  brother  I "  as  if  remembering  that  for  Ins 
'  none  had  prayed,  and  so  hinting  that  George 
erished  througli  hate.  It  was  not  until  the  days 
m  Selden  that  a  few  English  and  foreign  writei-s 
I  to  puzzle  themselves  over  the  tale  of  the  drowning 
n  in  wine.  A  German  professor  thought  it  must 
igure  of  speech,  describing  George  as  a  great  toper. 
he  belief  was  that  Edward  would  have  estabUshed 
;n  of  terror,  had  he  lived.  He  died,  however,  of 
scure  disease  three  years  later,  "having  reconciled 
ilf  to  God  after  the  Christian  fashion,  whom  he 
jht  he  had  often  offended  by  his  sins."  He  left 
*o  young  sons  to  the  guardianship  of  his  brother 
ird.  His  body  was  carried  to  Windsor  Castle,  and 
d  in  the  Temple  of  St.  George. 
;  ifl  probably  to  the  canons  of  St,  George,  the  saint 
ilTalrouB  devotion,  that  we  owe  the  portrait  of 
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Edward.     Their  style  of  art,  it  will  be  observed,  differs 
much  from  that  of  the  monks  of  the  Order  of  St  Bene- 
dict.    We  should  forget   the   murderous   assodations 
attaching  to  the  name  of  Edward,  and  then  we  may 
admire  the  full-length  picture  of  a  gallant  knight :  tall 
of  stature,   open  of  countenance,  bright-eyed,  broad- 
chested  ;  quick  of  intelligence,  high-hearted  ;  strong  in 
memory,  clever  in  business,  prompt  in  danger,  eager 
and  honourable  towards  his  foes,  generous  to  his  friends, 
fortunate  in  war.     He  was  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of 
love,  and  had  so  much  of  mere  bonhommie  in  private 
life  that  he  hardly  did  justice  to  his  majesty.    Theie 
were  suspicions  in  consequence  that  he  died  of  poison. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  glided  into  avarice ;  yet 
he  left  the  exhausted  kingdom  much  richer  than  he 
found   it,  and    was    greatly  regretted    for   his  many 
virtues.* 

However  interesting  the  caprices  of  popular  and 
political  or  clerical  art  may  be,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
we  have  no  authentic  portrait  of  Edward  IV.  in  such 
descriptions.  Still  less  have  we  any  study  from  the 
life  of  that  fascinating  incarnation  of  wickedness,  his 
brother,  Richard  III. 

In   the   accounts   of  the  latter  we  recognize  that 

peculiar  manner  of  writing  which  has  been 
trait  of         ascribed  to  Tacitus,  and  which  inconsiderate 

readers  mistake  for  "wonderful  penetration 
into  the  recesses  of  the  human  heart."  It  is  given 
to  none  to  penetrate  the  recesses  of  his  neighbour's 
heart,  or  perhaps  of  his  own.  It  is,  however,  possible 
to  conceive  a  human  epitome  and  abstraction  of  vices, 
and  to  call  this  Tiberius  or  Richard  III.,  or  by  any 
name  you  will.     It  is  possible  to  make  him  think  and 

*  Polydore  does  not  mention  Jane  Shore. 
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feel  on  every  occasion  as  he  ought  or  ought  not  to 
think  and  feel,  and  to  call  such  writing  biography.  So 
Polydore,  with  his  Lancastrian  copy  before  him,  proceeds 
to  deal  with  Richard  of  York. 

On  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  is  inflamed 
with  the  desire  of  becoming^king ;  but  as  he  can  find 
no  honest  excuse  for  such  a  design,  he  is  forced  to  con- 
ceal and  postpone  it.  He  writes  a  letter  full  of  kind- 
ness to  Queen  Elizabeth,  consoling  her  and  promising 
"  seas  and  mountains  "  on  his  own  behalf.  The  young 
Prince  of  Wales,  Edward,  is  sent  for  from  Ludlow  to 
London  to  be  proclaimed  king.  Richard  meantime 
meets  Henry,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  at  Northampton ; 
and  it  was  believed  that  an  understanding  was  come 
to  between  them  that  Richard  should  be  king. 

Our  chronicler  proceeds  to  report  for  us  the  secret 
purposes  of  Richard's  heart.     He  would  seek 
first  to  effect  his  purpose  by  craft ;  and  if  that  of  Richard's 
failed,  he  would  openly  approach  it.     "  It  did 
not  occur  to  the  unhappy  man  that  he  could  not  sin 
without  the  greatest  injury  to  the  State  and  to  his  own 
house.     So  it  happens  to  wicked  men  ;  the  violent  deal- 
ing they  intend  for  others  comes  back  upon  their  own 
heads."     The  development  of  the  ethical  drama   goes 
forward  in  strict  accordance  with   this   grand  ethical 
principle.     We  are  following  an  English  analogue  of 
the  tale  of  Pelops'  line.     In  the  province  of  York  men 
looked  upon  the  old  Tower  of  Pontefract  with  much  the 
*^e  feeling  of  awe  and  horror  that  the   Londoners 
'^feed  upon  the  Tower  on  "Tamise  ripe."     It  could 
^ily  be  believed,  and  it  was   believed,  that   within 
'hoae  gloomy  walls,  whence  no  cry  could  escape,  the 
^^^k  deeds  of  Richard  had  been  done.     One  of  his  first 
^^B,  according  to  the  tale,  was  to  send  some  of  the 
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iither,  and  to  bring  with  me  his  elder  son,  Prince 
Edwanl,  that  all  things  might  lie  done  according  to  the 
imnd  of  the  Council.  I  have  determined  to  do  nothing 
Tithout  your  authority.  You  shall  bu  my  associates 
tai  partners  in  affairs.  Your  testimony  will  be  for  me. 
"Whatever  I  may  hereafter  do  in  the  administration  of 
the  kingdom  you  will  say  that  I  have  done  all  with  the 
lent  faith,  with  a  view  to  serve  the  State  of  Prinee 
Idwsrd.  We  believe  you  to  be  well  aware  that  hia 
&dier  entrusted  the  care  and  tutelage  of  him  to  me  for 
Ihftt  reason. 

"Now,  Antony  Rivers  has  lately  attempted  to 
hinder  me  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty.  I  was  forced 
to  cast  him  and  others  into  prison,  that  others  might 
learn  by  their  example  to  respect  our  commands.  What 
bIibII  I  aay  of  the  evil  counsels  of  men  who  alwayu 
liated  me,  to  Queen  Elizabeth  ?  She,  for  no  just  reason, 
lufl  pretended  to  be  afraid,  and  has  dared  to  carry  oti' 
the  sons  of  a  king  into  the  one  asylum  on  earth  which 
is  the  refuge  of  the  needy,  of  debtors  and  criminals, 
M  if  we  were  going  to  destroy  them.  The  act  is  a  dis- 
Aouour  to  UB  and  to  the  kingdom ;  yet  we  must  make 
*lh)wanee  for  the  ae.'c,  which  is  so  liable  to  these 
crazes." 

Richard  goes  on  to  paint  with  glowing  rhetoric  the 
approaching  spectacle  of  the  Coronation,  destined  to 
ke  deprived  of  all  its  popular  joy,  if  the  mother  and 
wothcr  and  sister  of  the  young  king  shall  be  absent, 
treuihling  in  their  asylum.  The  people  will  greet  their 
Wvereign  with  groans  rather  than  with  cries  of  joy. 
Ihey  will  begin  to  tremble  for  themselves,  and  to 
Wieve  that  all  the  majesty  of  the  laws  has  been 
violated.  Richard  ended  by  urging  that  some  of  those 
ittcsent  should  approach  the  tjuecn,  and  induce  her  to 
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tetnm  with  her  ckUdren  to  the  palace,  or,  at  least,  to 
give  np  Richard  on  the  public  faith,  that  he  tnighl  W 
present  at  the  Coronation. 

The  nobles  listened,  suspected  no  fraud,  and  thoaglil 
the  proposals  of  Richard  just  and  honest.  The  &rtV 
bishop  of  Canterbnry,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  auJ  Jolrn 
Howard  waited  on  the  <.jueen,  and  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vail on  her,  with  offers  both  of  private  and  public  faiti, 
to  return  to  the  palace.  Her  soul  was  prophetic  of  ill, 
and  she  was  inflexible.  At  last  these  lords  pereusded 
her  to  surrender  Richard  to  their  custody.  And  so  the 
innocent  boy  was  torn  from  the  embraces  of  his  tnotbei. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  we  have  to  do  liise 
with  speeches  and  with  actions  which  are  most  becomiog 
to  the  stage,  but  not  with  teatiniouies  which  were  ever 
produced  in  an  English  court  of  law.  You  are  sup- 
posed to  be  a  spectator  in  the  national  theatre;  yoa 
have  the  playbill  in  your  hands ;  you  know  alreaiiy 
the  villain  and  the  victims  of  the  piece.  You  under- 
stand that  the  devilish  uncle  has  already  one  uepfaef 
in  his  hands,  and  that  he  is  certain  to  get  possessiffli 
of  the  other.  Your  expectations  are  fulfilled,  and  yun 
receive  a  satisfactory  theatrical  pleasure.  But  if  fw 
a  moment  you  assume  the  judicial  cap,  and  try  ife 
case  over  in  your  own  mind,  you  find  it  impossible  W 
acquit  or  to  condemn  any  of  the  parties  coucemei 
simply  because  no  proof  is  forthcoming,  and  because 
the  tale  resolves  itself  into  one  of  the  grossest  im- 
probability. 

Richard  then  removed  his  two  nephews  from  liic 
bishop's  house  to  the  Tower^a  proceeding  whidi 
attracted  no  suspicion,  because  the  custom  was  iin 
the  occasion  of  Coronations  to  bring  forth  the  king 
thence  in  procession  to  Westminster.     Yet,  although  hii 
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^temporaries  were  blind  to  Richard's  character,  or 
Ste  fascinated  by  his  extraordinary  eloquence,  tee  enjoy 
«  privilege  of  penetrating  to  the  spring  of  his  motives, 
le  fire  of  ambition  was  glowing  in  his  heart,  but  at 
e  same  time  he  was  tormented  by  his  guilty  con- 
ieDce,  and  bis  punishment  was  ever  present  to  his 
ad.  Restlessly  he  sought  to  soothe  the  multitude 
th  largesses,  to  overcome  his  adversaries  by  bribes, 
ily  he  was  weaving  new  plots  in  the  Tower,  working 
the  minds  of  the  nobles,  delaying  the  public  pomp, 
icealing  hia  purpose  from  all  but  a  few,  who  are 
jposed  to  have  seen  through  hia  hypocrisy  from  the 
[inning. 

But  Hastings— a  man,  be  it  observed,  of  great 
julaiity  and  influence  with  all  ranks,  and  especially 
ih  all  honest  men — insists  that  there  shall  be  no 
ther  delay  with  the  Coronation.  Richard  resolves 
put  him  out  of  the  way,  and  having  prepared  an 
hush  in  the  adjoining  room,  summons  a  special 
incii  to  his  presence.  Among  them  were  Thomas 
bberham,  archbishop  of  York ;  John  Morton,  bishop 
Sly  ;  Henry,  duke  of  Buckingham  ;  Thomas  Stanley, 
lliam  Hastings,  Jolm  Howard,  and  many  others 
Dm  he  could  trust.  The  rest  of  the  Optimates,  or 
at  Men,  with  the  Chancellor,  John  Russell,  bishop 
Lincoln,  whom  he  was  unwilling  should  be  present 
Jie  dire  spectacle,  he  ordered  to  attend  at  the  Court 
ffcstminster,  that  a  clay  for  the  Coronation  might  be 
d. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Fer.  Richard,  with  his  usual  theatrical  eloquence, 
iplained  that  his  life  was  in  danger.  His  health 
been  wasting"  for  the  last  few  Jays  ;  he  could  enjoy 
her  food  nor  rest.     He  bared  his  arm,  and  showed 


it  aB  ifeimk«i  to  the  eoanpany.  He  denotmced 
■■**.  Queen  ^^zsbetlii.'  as  his  poisoner,  the  act 
enn  of  hia  gradaal  diasolatiraL  Hia  remarks  wm' 
i  to  be  irrelevant  by  his  aadience,  and  now 
At  last  HastmgB,  as  one  who  loved  Ricliud 
L  OD  intimate  terms  with  him,  said  that  tlie 
I  be  branded  with  infamy,  and  should  be 
AeA,  if  it  was  proved  that  she  had  injmi 
bBfaliyMigiriiti.  "  I  say,"  repeated  Kicbid, 
*AbI  I  mm  ^^g  I7  die  woaan's  foul  acts."  And  od 
IRKnA  wm^amag  hia  previoos  remark,  the  oths 
■mUm  T«ee  as  a  signal :"  How  now,  William !  An 
I  to  fatt  kgr  joor  i£a  ? " 

I  ke  spoken,  when  the  assassins  rushed  o^ 
,  both  the  Bishops,  and  Stanley.  1^ 
p  different  prisons,  and  William,  hai^ 
i  1mm  to  be  afariTen,  is  beheaded.  And  btf 
ve  U^  to  the  solemn  voice  of  the  chorus  oftht 
drama,  ptvacbing  an  old  moral.  Thus  did  Uastiip 
leani  at  la^  by  his  own  peril  that  the  law  of  Natott, 
aoa»diiig  10  the  word  of  the  Gospel,  "  All  thitigi  '^ 
^  mvhM  mth  cAtW</  do  unto  you,  do  ye  also  unlo  tbfi, 
cannot  be  viobtcd  with  impunity.  For  he  had  bea 
one  of  tbe  assaawns  of  Prince  Edward,  son  of  Heni^  VL 
Oh,  would  that  examples  of  such  a  kind  might  be  • 
warning  to  men  who  think  {hat  their  pleasure  is  tkir 
licence '. 

Through  all  the  Tower  were  heard  cries  of  TreMO" ' 
Treason  '.  The  uoise  went  through  the  city,  aiid  all  tic 
people  believed  this  first  report  they  heard,  not  kno«i>S 
what  had  gone  on  within  the  walla.  They  echoed  tfc» 
iTv,  but  when  the  terrific  mmonr  had  been  dissipitwi 
*nd  thev  understood  what  had  been  done,  a  fresh  pu" 
in.    They  who  loved  the  sons  of  Edward  deplix^ 
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le  loss  of  Hastings,  and  looked  for  fresh  victims  to 
richard's  lust  of  power.  But  Richard  held  his  hand  for 
le  time.  He  dismissed  Thomas  Stanley  unhurt,  fearing 
be  popularity  of  his  son,  Lord  Strange.  He  gave  John 
lorton,  bishop  of  Ely,  into  the  custody  of  the  duke  of 
kckingham,  who  sent  him  to  his  strong  place  near 
irecknock.  Rotherham,  the  archbishop  of  York,  was 
^ven  into  the  custody  of  Sir  James  Terell. 

Richard  then  sent  orders  to  Pomfret  for  the  assassi- 
aation  of  Antony  Rivers,  Richard  Gray,  and  Thomas 
Wagham.  In  London  he  surrounded  himself  with  a 
body  of  armed  men,  and  gained  over  the  great  nobles 
either  by  bribes  or  by  threats.  He  then  devised  means 
for  influencing  the  imagination  of  the  common  people. 
Rodulph  Shaw  was  a  preacher  at  that  time  of  great 
name.  He  was  called  to  a  secret  conference  by  Richard, 
who  expounded  to  him  his  hereditary  right  to  the 
throne.  He  was,  he  said,  the  eldest  son  of  Richard, 
Duke  of  York,  and  Cecilia  his  wife.  Edward  he 
declared  to  have  been  illegitimate.  He  proposed  to 
Shaw  that  he  should  preach  to  the  people  on  this  topic 
at  Paul's  mound,*  and  lead  them  to  the  acknowledg- 
Dient  of  their  true  prince.  He  tells  this  divine  that  he 
^  rather  cast  a  slur  upon  the  memory  of  his  own 
bother  than  suflFer  the  kingdom  to  be  debased  any 
'ooger  by  a  bastard  stock  of  kings. 

Shaw  lends  himself  to  this  villainous  scheme.  On 
^^  day  appointed,  Richard,  strongly  escorted,  goes  in 
^yal  style  to  St.  Paul's,  and  listens  to  the  sermon  with 
^^  pricked  up.  Shaw  takes  "  matter  of  tragedy  and 
^t  of  divinity  "  for  the  theme  of  his  discourse.  He 
'^gues  that  Edward  IV.  was  not  the  son  of  the  Duchess 
f  York  by  her  husband  Richard.     The  latter  was  a 

*  PauliDum  saggestum. 
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short,  small-visaged  man,  an  entire  contrast  to  thetsU 
and  bn)ad-&tced  Edward.  The  present  Duke  of  Gloucata 
wag  evidently  the  genuine  son  and  heir  of  the  late  Duke 
oi  Toit  Gloaoester  should  be  elected  to  the  vacart 
thiDoe. 

The  emotion  that  followed  ia  depicted  with  poetic 
power.  The  audience  were  astounded  at  the  revelalioD 
of  the  effronten.*  of  the  preacher  and  at  the  unspeakable 
wi<:keditess  of  Richanl,  who  eould  thus  in  public  blsst 
the  memory  of  a  virtuous  mother,  a  kind  brother,  anii 
inflict  an  eternal  reproach  upon  his  innocent  nephefi. 
They  stooil  tixed  in  astonishment  and  in  terror.  I'm 
narrator  remarks  that  the  fame  went  abroad  that  it  ir« 
the  sons  of  Edward  IV.,  not  Edward  himself,  who  were 
denounced  as  illegitimate  in  that  sermon.  But  Polydoie 
tlatly  contradicts  this  opinion.  He  refers  to  many  px«i 
princes  who  are  yet  living,  to  whom  Cecilia  corapiaiDed 
of  the  false  charge  of  adultery  brought  against  lid  bf  , 
her  son  Richard.  After  the  sermon  it  was  plain  M  lO  i 
observers  that  he  returned  with  his  suite  in  joy  to  the 
Tower,  as  if  he  had  been  already  proclaimed  king. 
Shaw,  the  herald  of  these  turpitudes,  underwent  » 
severe  castigation  at  the  hands  of  his  friends,  returned 
to  a  sound  mind,  repeated  of  his  deed,  and  soon  died  of 
grief. 

Then  comes  the  scene  in  the  Common  Counril  "f 
London.  The  mayor,  Robert  Byles,  the  sheriffs,  ThomiS 
Norland  and  AVjlliam  Martyn,  and  the  aldermen  sB  ,j 
bidden  to  assemble.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  sent 
to  them  with  other  lords  of  the  Council  to  plead  the 
Cause  of  Richard,  and  to  request  the  decision  of  tk 
ttty  fathers.  The  duke  repeats  the  statement  Uut 
Edward  IV.  had  defrauded  Richard  of  the  kingdom,  and 

ittis  judgment  in  his  favour.     Such  judgment  wouM 
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not  only  be  juat,  but  politic,  because  of  the  high 
«luracter  of  Richard,  which  would  ensure  the  welfare 
of  his  subjects.  The  awe-struck  audience  listened  in 
silence  to  this  argument,  and  their  silence  was  con- 
Ktnied  for  assent. 

Next  day  Richard  made  a  progress  from  the  Tower 
to  Westminster,  and  for  the  first  time  took  his  seat 
upon  the  throne.  The  news  was  received  with  pleasure 
by  the  Lancastrian  party  throughout  the  country,  and 
with  displeasure  even  by  the  Yorkists,  who  detested  the 
person  of  the  usurper.  The  current  of  feeling  began  to 
Mt  in  favour  of  Henry  of  Richmond.  Yet,  so  great 
must  have  been  the  magnetic  powers  of  this  bold  bad 
man,  he  is  al-ile  to  call  an  army  of  5000  raen  from  York 
inder  the  command  of  Richard  Ratclift'.  lie  is  crowned 
early  in  July  amidst  the  same  hush  of  dismay. 

He  sets  out  for  Gloucester  on  his  way  to  York. 
The  veil  is  again  drawn  from  his  heart,  and  we  again 
inspect  a  conscience  gnawed  with  guilt,  and  trembling 
with  anxiety,  yet  goaded  on  from  crime  to  crime,  like 
another  Macbeth.  His  nephews  must  die  ;  he  sends  a 
despatch  to  Braekenbury,  Governor  of  the  Tower, 
bidding  him  effect  this  "  in  some  honest  manner."  On 
wriving  at  York  he  is  received  by  the  citizens — strange 
to  say — with  gladness,  and  some  days  are  spent  in 
public  rejoicings.  There  must  have  been  something 
different  in  the  moral  climate  of  York  from  that  of 
London.  The  rustics  are  gathered  together  to  applaud 
the  new  sovereign ;  the  archbishop  appoints  a  solemn 

day   of  supplication,    and    the    king    with    his    queen 

proceeds  to  church,  wearing  his  crown. 

Meantime  Braekenbury  delayed  the  execution  of  his 

fell    commission  in  the    Tower  of  London.     Terell  is 

■therefore  despatched  on  the   bloody  errand,  and  puts 


I 
J 
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the  boys  to  death  in  an  almost  unheard-of  manneT. 
Yet,  adds  our  careful  narrator,  "  the  kind  of  death  tk 
wretched  boys  died  is  not  clearly  known."  He  dwells 
with  the  greatest  believing  sympathy  on  the  grief  of 
the  people  and  the  bereaved  mother  against  this  fearful 
enemy  of  God  and  man.  And  yet  he  exposes,  in  spite 
of  himself,  the  d  priori^  or  argument,  which  produced  tie 
dark  tale.  The  deductive  murder  of  these  innocents 
was  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  on  the  sin  of  the  father, 
who  had  taken  a  false  oath  at  the  gates  of  York,  and 
had  murdered  his  brother  George.  It  is  the  Lancastrian, 
or  orthodox,  theory  of  Yorkist  wickedness  which  governs 
the  whole  representation. 

Yet  the  knowledge  of  this  horror  of  the  Tower  of 
m^^j^.jj  London  did  not  interfere  with  the  thanb- 
^JjJ^j  givings,  the  prayers,  in  the  cathedral  of  York, 
^'<*"*-  nor  with  tiie  loud  cheers  of  the  populace,  as 

Richard  and  his  queen,  leading  her  young  Edward  by 
the  hand,  passed  on  to  the  sacred  edifice.  Presently 
the  bov  is  declared  Prince  of  Wales,  John  Howard  is 

* 

made  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  his  son  Earl  of  Surrey. 
Thomas  Hutton  is  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Brittany  to  pray 
him  still  to  keep  Henry  of  Riclimond  in  safe  custody- 
The  king  returned  to  London,  and  found  again  a  great 
change  of  climate. 

^^llenever  bad  weather  set  in  or  was  threatened,  the 
people  set  it  down  to  the  wickedness  of  Richard,  which 
ITeaven  was  avenging  in  their  persons.  The  detested 
tvrant  sank  into  deep  melancholy.  He  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  etiace  the  stigma  on  his  name.  He  must, 
bv  an  etl'ort  of  hypocrisy,  engage  in  good  works,  and  so 
lesson  his  unpopularity  with  men,  and  earn  his  pardon 
from  God.  He  began  many  public  and  private  works; 
ho  founded  a  college  of  a  hundred  priests  at  York.  But 
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ul  ffas  vain.  His  son  Edward  died  in  the  third  month 
tfter  he  had  been  made  Prince  of  Wales,  and  a  conspiracy 
OToke  out  against  him  under  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
The  details  of  the  quarrel  furnish  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  violent  passions  under  the  influence  of  which 
the  Lancastrian  tale  was  composed.  The  estate  of  the 
Earl  of  Hereford  had  descended  in  part  to  the  family  of 
Lancaster,  in  part  to  the  Staffords,  the  originals  of  the 
House  of  Buckingham.  On  the  extinction  of  the  line 
of  Henry  VI.,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  laid  claim  to 
the  rest  of  the  Hereford  estate,  which  Richard  now 
ield  hy  kingly  right.  "  Do  you  think,  Duke  Henry," 
replied  Richard,  in  wrath,  "  to  claim  the  rights  of 
Henry  IV.,  who  was  a  usurper  ? "  Such  was  the  rise  of 
the  quarrel.  Buckingham  went  to  Wales,  and  conspired 
"ith  his  prisoner,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  to  bring  over 
Henry  of  Richmond,  aud  to  wed  him  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Edward  IV.  Another  story  ran,  that 
"uirjciagham  had  all  along  been  the  secret  enemy  of 
J^if-liard.  But  transparent  in  all  these  retrospective 
fictions  is  the  fixed  Lancastrian  idea — the  fated  wedding 
•^f  the  Two  Roses — an  idea  that  took  root  some  years 
**^ter  the  event. 

But  the  details  of  the  drama  are  all  of  interest. 
^Urgaret  appears  on  the  scene  again,  meditating  the 
*wne  profound  design — how  to  mix  the  blood  of 
flenry  VI,  and  of  Edward  IV.,  and  so  put  an  end  to 
ithe  two  factions.  Through  the  agency  of  Lewis,  the 
Welsh  medic,  Elixabeth,  the  queen  dowager,  is  brought 
into  the  scheme,  and  the  plot  is  developed  by  the  assist- 
(nce  of  others.  They  hear  that  Buckingham  is  working 
i»r  the  same  object.  All  events  are  leading  up  to  the 
irival  of  Henry  of  Richmond,  according  to  a  Divine 
fovidence,  as  he  readily  believes. 
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The  battle  next  day  is  said  to  have  lasted  for 
more  than  two  hours,  with  the  loss,  as  usual  Bogworth 
in  the  battles  of  the  period,  of  about  1000  ^®^^' 
to  100,  or  ten  to  one  on  the  side  of  the  vanquished. 
Bichard  is  described  as  having  fought  with  all  the 
courage  of  a  desperate  man,  who  had  staked  his  all  on 
the  event  of  the  battle.  His  sudden  and  miserable  end 
pomts  the  moral  that  such  must  be  the  fate  of  those 
who  confound  right  and  honour  with  their  own  self-will 
and  impiety.  These  examples  should  be  the  greatest 
deterrents  .to  men  who  have  no  leisure  for  aught  but 
cruelty  and  crimes.  The  naked  body  of  the  tyrant  was 
thrown  upon  a  horse.  So  does  hate,  inspiring  dramatic 
art,  gloat  upon  the  details  of  the  last  scene  :  his  head, 
his  arms,  his  legs,  hang  down  on  either  side,  as  he  is 
deported  to  the  convent  of  the  Franciscans,  or  Grey 
Friars,  at  Leicester.  Two  days  later  he  was  buried, 
without  funeral  rites. 

Polydore    sketches    the    conventional    portrait    of 
Richard,  as  it  was  to  be  copied  over  and  over  again 
by  writers  in  the  Tudor  interest.      Short  of  stature, 
deformed  in  body,  one  shoulder  being  higher  than  the 
i     other;    of  a   small   and   truculent   countenance,    that 
seemed  redolent  of  malice  and  to  cry  aloud  of  craft  and 
fi^od;   he  had  a  habit  of  incessantly  biting  his  lips 
^hile  engaged  in  thought,  showing  the  savage  nature 
*^t  raged  within  his  little  body.     He  would  half  draw 
the  dagger  that  he  ever  wore,  and  then  restore  it  to  its 
sheath  again.     His  intellect  is  allowed  to  have  been  of 
*  Mgh  order ;  although  one  does  not  see  how  he  could 
We  been  like  Catiline,  so  apt  at  simulation  and  dis- 
tillation, if  his  evil  countenance  so  evidently  betrayed 
*^.  He  is,  moreover,  allowed  to  have  been  of  a  haughty 
^d  undaunted  courage,  as  his  last  moments  showed. 
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kk  fern  as  an  knffitanr  fiiend  of  Richard's  party>to 
repiesaii  Um  as  a  pattan  monarch  and  all  but  a  saiot 
Late,  ako,  vtov  the  historic  doubts  of  Horace  Walpole. 
The  suspicion  will  hannt  as  that  none  but  a  man  of 
extiaMdinary   genius  and   great   powers   of    personal 
attraction  ooold  have  given  rise  to  such  a  magnificent 
effort  of  detracdcm  on  the  part  of  his  foes.     We  mnsV 
howcTer,   resign  the  hope  of  attaining   more  than  iw 
general  attention.     The  portrait  of  Richard  is  simplf" 
the  monument  of  the  passions  of  the  victorious  par^ 
in  a   long   and  fierce   struggle   for  the   possession  <« 
power. 


CHAPTEK  VI. 

POLYDORE  VERGIL — continued. 

'oLVDORE  was  writing  the  life  of  Henry  VII.  pcrliaps 
bout  a  quarter  of  a  century  iifter  that  king 
ad  passed  away ;  and  he  writes  it,  as  usual, 
ot  from    records,  but    from    reminiscences,  and    still  • 
ore  from  theories  current  in  his  own  time,      Henry 
me  to  the  throne  by  the  will  and  providence  of  God, 
I  says;  because,  797  years  Ixjforc  his  accession,  Cad- 
Ulader,  last  king    of  the  Britons,  had    delivered  an 
Spired  prophecy  to  the  eft'ect  that  his   stock  should 
ign  once  more  in  the  land.     Henry  VI.  had  repeated 
e  traditiou.     It  iw  an  indirect  witnei^s  on  the  part  of 
>lydore  to  the  faet  that  the  dogma  of  the  Regal  Suc- 
Bsion,  the  backbone  of  English  story,  dates  from  after 
le  accession  of  Heury  VII. 

It  was  uo  more  possible  for  Polydore  to  look  back 
pon  that  time  except  through  the  medium  of  the  regal 
ogma  than  it  was  possible  for  any  monk  to  treat  any 
«rt  of  history  except  as  a  deduction  from  tlie  cccle- 
iaetical  dognui.  Again  and  again  we  are  reminded 
Miat  the  epoch  of  peace  to  the  English  people  is  the 
epoch  of  the  union  of  the  two  equally  rich  and  powerful 
fiiniilies  of  York  and  Lancaster  in  one  house,  whence 
"W  royal  stock  should  spring,  the  future  possessors  of 
toe  kingdom.     But  the  whole  evidence  tcmis  to  show 
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that  these  prophecies  after  the  event  could  not  hve 
been  believed  so  Ions  aa  pretenders  continusl 

Prophodea  .  ,  _r  ,  .        , 

sfwr  the  to  tisc,  and  Kenry  a  power  remained  precanona. 
We  are  told  that  Henry  was  the  first  of 
English  kings  who  surrounded  himself  with  a  body- 
guard (of  50  men)  in  fear  of  assassination :  an  imitation 
of  the  French  kings.  How,  then,  can  we  conceive  of 
a  settled  monarchy  before  his  time?  The  kings  must 
have  been  the  temporary  heads  of  what  Hnme  calls  1 
"Polish  aristocracy." 

To  retrospection  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  it 
seemed  that  the  reign  of  his  predecessor  had  been  any- 
thing but  the  beginning  of  a  settled  Constitutioa.  A 
tradition  there  was  of  a  fearful  pestilence  during  tiw 
first  year  of  that  reign.  As  usual,  the  plague  is  mag* 
nified  till  it  liecomea  the  prophecy  of  his  harsh  rule, 
or  that  he  would  never  draw  a  quiet  breath  till  the  last 
moment  of  his  life.  No  sooner  is  he  wedded  to  the 
lady  of  the  White  Rose,  and  crowned,  than  Lovell  and 
other  Hicardians,  having  escaped  from  asylum,  begin  to 
trouble  him.  Sedition  is  stirred  both  in  York  and 
Gloucester,  and  Bedford  with  dilhculty  succeeds  in 
putting  it  down.  However,  Prince  Arthur — the  name 
that  recalled  the  ancient  Britons — is  happily  bom  de 
same  year. 

Then  another  ironical  criticism  on  the  blessed  Union 
of  the  Roses  is  the  tale  of  the  immediately 
pretender  following  Sedition  Under  the  pretender  Simnel 
Polydore  speaks  of  the  whole  plot  with  tlie 
greatest  contempt,  not;  observing  bow  fatal  are  bis 
admissions  to  the  fine  dogma  of  the  establishment  of 
the  great  regal  House.  A  low-bred  cunning  priest,  witil 
his  adroit  pupil,  form  the  brilliant  design  of  making 
themselves  respectively  Primate  of  England  and  King. 
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Hie  pupil  is  to  personate  one  of  the  two  sons  of 
pdward  IV.,  who  are  conveniently  brought  to  life  again 
b  the  popular  imagination.  Edward  of  Warwick,  heir 
if  murdered  Clarence,  is  also,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
iilot,  believed  not  to  have  perished  in  prison,  as  men 
ud  previously  thought.  Sim  net  must  personate 
pdward,  under  tlie  direction  of  his  Oxford  tutor.  And 
She  bait  is  easily  swallowed  in  Ireland.  The  restless 
pargaret,  sister  of  Edward  IV.,  and  Duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy, gladly  promises  her  aid  to  the  plotters  against 
^e  detested  Henry  Tudor. 

1  The  king  holds  a  Council  in  the  cloister  of  the  Car- 
SiUBians  at  Richmond,  from  whom  perhaps  Polydore 
Berived  his  particulars.  So  weak  is  his  position,  it  is 
Bsolved  to  issue  a  geueral  pardon  to  all  capital 
Menders,  and  to  parade  the  genuine  son  of  the  Duke 
p  Clarence  before  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Elizabeth, 
mt  queen-dowager,  is  also  mulcted  of  all  her  posses- 
pons,  because  she  had  handed  over  her  sons  to  Richard, 
tad  had  lent  herself  to  his  project  of  wedding  her 
faughter  to  him.  Our  moralist  thinks  that  Elizabeth 
j^  hardly  dealt  with  for  her  levity,  becauMC,  he  says, 
pe  increased  the  wrath  of  God  against  Richard,  and 
pnght  on  his  ruin.  One  place  will  ever  honour  her 
petnory,  at  all  events.  If  you  visit  Queen's  College, 
(•mbridge,  you  will  hear  nothing  but  good  of  their 
punder  and  benefactress. 

1  Henry,  harassed  between  the  dangers  threatened 
torn  Ireland  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Flanders  on 
^  other,  keeps  watch  on  the  eastern  coast.  He  was 
tabtless  well  received  among  the  Benedictines  at  St. 
flmund's  Bury.  Thence  he  travels  to  Norwich  and  to 
ralsingham.  On  Christmas  Day  he  enters  the  temple 
Ltbe  Blessed  Virgin  at  that  spot  so  famed  for  miracles 
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^  PolfdoRB  {rieod,  reminds  us).  He  ptafa 
TOWS,  9o  that  by  Divine  lidp  bbI 
!  of  Maij  lie  mar  be  preserved  from  tk 
t  «f  1b  wwwim  and  defend  the  country  ftm 
E.  Im  IUb  ecBoection  it  may  not  be  irrelewl 
■lioB  Ae  aaae  of  WaUingham,  the  bistorun, 
Ibm  tke  flooteispotary  of  Polydore,  but  nevd 
Ikyldi.. 

i  H  Ivoiii^t  to  a  decisiou  at  the  Battle  of 
[I^Steke.  whexe,  Dotv  thstanding  the  bravery  of 
tfe  E^liBh  soldieis  under  Lincoln  and  Loiell, 
sf  Ae  GoBBBB  under  Swi  .  and  the  Irish  under  Gm- 
<fiB,  Bm7  defisats  tlieni  i  ha  loss  of  4000  men  in 
~  ,  aaly  half  that  i  amber  on  his  own.  Bt 
[  the  Gcnnans  and  :he  Irish  being  so  !;peciilly 
,  «c  nay  periiaps  tuderstand  how  one  Lu- 
I  v&s  not  00  thia  occasion  equal  to  more  tliau 
two  aoliiKTs  onder  the  opposed  banner.  Simiiel  au^ 
his  drtor  arc  taken  :  the  priest  is  eondemucd  to  peqietiml 
Doent ;  while  Simnel,  as  the  mere  tool  of  n  purty, 
ptuoosly  appointed  to  the  otHce  of  turusi^itiD 
the  king's  kitchen,  and  afterwards  promoted  to  Ik  tlie 
tnuner  <^  bawks.  "  Lambert  is  still  living,"  says  I'ol}'- 
dore.  Bat  Lambert's  reminiscences  of  the  time  li»ve 
never  been  produced  any  more  than  those  of  Jane  Shore. 
who  (they  say)  was  still  living  in  the  reign  of  Hanrf 
VIII.  ilai^aret  was  profoundly  disappointed  by  the 
failure  of  the  expedition,  and  began  to  devise  new  pluK 
agaiust  Henry.  Supposing  the  talc  to  be  in  substauce 
tfflsed  on  fact,  we  may  amuse  our  fancy  with  the  thouglil 
that  the  royal  falconer,  but  for  the  fortune  of  <nr, 
might  have  been  in  the  place  of  his  vulgar-looking 
master,  Henry  VII.,  with  an  equally  good  title  to  lit 
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The  clergy  were  busy  in  all  the  political  intrigues  of 
n  time  :    and  they  have  been  the  sole  re- 

'  ■■  1      -  The  regular 

ntera  of  events  irom  their  own  standpoint  ciBi^.^umi 
ad  in  their  own  interests.  It  is  they  who  ^""'' 
^  us  that  Henry,  after  his  victory,  sent  his  standard 
J  St.  Mary's,  AValsingham,  in  recognition  of  the  aid  of 
lie  Virgin.  Watching  from  their  secure  retreats  the 
Bmoil  of  war,  they  prepared  to  profit  by  its  resulte, 
)  whichever  side  Fortune  inclined.  Cardinal  Morton, 
fchop  of  Ely,  was  from  the  year  14S9  Chan-  Morton  una 
ellor  and  Primate,  the  actual  governor  of  the  *"'"'" 
Miiitry.  Richard  Fox,  now  Bishop  of  Exon.  was 
Bployed  as  ambassador  to  Scotland ;  and  bishops 
(mtinued  to  be  employed  in  such  service  during  the 
Wor  period.  A  holy  monk,  Abbot  of  the  Benedictine 
loiater  at  Abingdon,  John  Lily,  "who  was  at  the  same 
me  a  lawyer  and  a  quaestor  of  the  Pope,  was  em- 
loyed  iu  similar  service  to  the  Court  of  France. 
Jnidat  domestic  troubles,  the  great  remedy  is  to  send 
tt  a  Pope's  legate.  The  constant  embroilments  of 
fagland,  France,  and  Scotland  were  no  doubt  largely 
Oe  to  the  annoying  policy  of  the  servants  of  the 
luistian  Empire,  Divide  et  impera. 

An  ecclesiastic  who  played  an  important  part  in 
490  wa8  Hadrian  Oastello,  who  came  hither  jj„a,i„n 
II  the  errand  of  pacifying  Scotland.  He  was  '■"'*""■ 
»  late,  King  James  having  been  slain.  Cardinal 
lorton  and  King  Henry  loaded  this  Hadrian  with 
B&efits  with  a  view  to  secure  his  influence  with  the 
bpea.  Innocent  and  Alexander  VI.  lie  enjoyed  first 
le  bishopric  of  Hereford,  then  that  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
D  arriving  in  Rome  he  passed  through  all  the  degrees 
honour.     Innocent  made  him  his  Collector  in  Eng- 

,  Alexander  VI,  raised  him  to  the  Cardinalate  with 
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:  iHle  of  St.  ChiysogoDus.  These  distmctions,  k- 
s  tbe  candid  Polydore,  are  bestowed  alike  on  Sie 
■4^*»fa^  and  the  eoei^tie.  Hie  true  and  lasting  pnis 
«f  Badnan  oocaistB  in  the  fact  that  he  was  so  hi^iUj 
waoawiflisM  la  dcfronioii  Latin — in/act,  thefirst  ojs& 
Ac  rerinrt  of  pure  Latinity.  This  incidental  remat 
m  of  great  value  in  ooonection  with  other  evidence  to 
the  eifeet  that  tbe  monks  were  not  cultivating  liw 
dbnes  ODtil  the  latter  half  of  the  Bftecnth  century. 

It  Tas  at  that  time,  as  Polydore  himself  says,  tlul ' 
_  the  Italian  si  \,  dispersed  from  their  own 

*fca—  land  by  the  lei  e  discords  which  there  pre- 
vailed, and  of  wi  h  he  has  given  a  most  fi«I- 
iDg  description,  came  into  Germany,  Flanders,  and 
England.  We  should  have  been  grateful  to  him  \aA 
be  given  as  more  details  on  this  subject  and  on  tbt 
general  state  of  learning.  Ve  could  well  be  sparud  tbM 
monotonous  recital  of  the  plots  and  counterplot*  oT 
EMticms,  the  insurrections,  the  battles,  the  ezecadoMi 
the  barbarisms  which  eonstitate,  to  the  view  of  tba 
historians  of  the  time,  the  state  of  Borope.  It  is  not 
that  Uiey  can  have  been  wholly  uninterested  in  tbs 
prepress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  that  these  M* 
in  their  feeble  and  almost  unheeded  infancy,  cradkda 
so  stormy  a  time. 

Margaret  of  Burgundy  persevered  in  her  deogn  a 
haraasing  the  successfdl  enemy  of  her  house.  It  ■ 
utterly  impossible  to  detect  the  germ  whether  of  tnth 
or  fiction  in  the  tale  of  the  new  pretender,  who  tlint 
Flanders,  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  into  coidbh- 
tion.  Polydore  tells  the  tale  &om  the  Lancastrian  vit, 
and  yet  fairly,  as  one  who  knew  that  the  Torkista  lui 
much  to  say  in  their  defence.  But  victory  in  a^omot 
ust  follow  victory  in  arms. 
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The  Lancastrians  might  say,  when  they  were  weary 
if  taunting  the  duchess  with  having  brought  p^^^, 
Ibrth  two  monsters  within  a  few  years— Lam-  "'"'>™''- 
tertand  Peter — "The  burden  of  proof  rests  with  you. 
phat  have  you  to  show  against  the  title  of  the  king  in 
loBScssion  ? "  Aud  Margaret  might  retort,  "  It  is 
Ittier  with  you  that  the  burden  rests.  You  have  set 
1^  a  usurper,  the  son  of  an  illegitimate  Beaufort,  whose 
title  to  the  English  throne  has  never  been  proved.  We 
iefend  the  hereditary  right  of  York."  When  it  came 
kHie  question  of  whether  the  young  man  put  forward 
H  Richard,  son  of  Edward  IV.,  was  indeed  the  genuine 
ion  of  that  king,  the  Lancastrians  showed  uneasiness. 
Piey  sent  agents  into  Flanders,  and  said  tliey  had 
identified  him  as  Peter  (or  in  derision  Peterkin)  War- 
peck  of  Tournay.  But  after  all,  the  argument  on  which 
Hiey  most  relied  was  their  own  dogma,  that  Richard  IIL 
>M  a  murderer,  and  had  actually  alain  his  elder  nephew. 
^as  it  likely  that  he  would  have  spared  the  younger  ? 
put  their  argument  was  founded  on  a  petitio  priiicipii ; 
fcr  they  had  never  proved  that  Richard  was  an  assassin. 
f  Notwithstanding  the  smoothness  of  the  Lancastrian 
Wdj  the  partisans  of  that  house  do  not  and  cannot  con- 
taal  the  fact  that  in  Kent,  as  well  as  in  the  North,  the 
people  were  easily  to  be  excited  to  take  up  arms  in 
be  rival  cause.  The  clergy  were  also  divided.  Among 
le  conspirators  brought  to  London  in  consequence  of 
iformation  received  in  Flanders  were  the  Dean  of  St. 
hnl's,  two  Dominican  friars,  and  others  of  sacerdotal 
ok.  The  fate  of  William  Stanley,  who  had  saved 
enry'a  life  at  Bosworth,  seems  to  have  been  felt  to  call 
t  apology.  He  fell  a  victim  to  the  informer  Robert 
ifford.  But  the  only  excuse  that  can  be  offered  for 
enry's  ingratitude  is  that  Stanley  presumed  too  moch 
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to  Ae  cppoate  ade. 
aBQBBMij  to  ndse  teoiiey  for  w 
SosOhI,  iriddi  has  takn  iqp  dieem 
«r  Ife  ActoMifl^  Oe  ChniBbiifiii,  u^ 
Ae  ta;]^  toioe  «p  aoML    Tlief  CMfe  tlie  Uiai 

mad  tids  intolemUe  oj^raM 

AidilndMip  Mcrtoi 
MfBgmMBuj.  Botytee tokes oeoMioii to obnm 
AiikffnjgMiaiidQMbikiBplMedtotiieeEeditcfthi 
;  ifa^edi^to  Aaft€f  IweoniMikifB:  anobvw 

lij  Martan  liinnaH    The  moA 
rf  Ae  par  GonUi  buhoeb  to  Welfa,  to  fiUbtaqf^^ 

80  nito  Kwt  is  deBodbed.  fli^ 
€f  Ab  ■winHnr <[i  of  liie  Kmtwlinifiii  ili|j 
winwd  lij  Aor  past  8iii«ii|p^  flea  brf^ 
evon  tolnUl  a  pariajwiA  Ae  vebeb;  for  tlia  Bni 
Kent  luid  oAer  lords  were  under  arms,  and  their  boU 
s[Mrit  was  subdued.  Nothing  daunted,  the  Comishma 
advanced  to  Bhuskheath,  and  spread  terror  throagb 
London.  Henry  marches  against  them,  slaughto 
2000  rebels,  takes  an  immense  number  prisoners  at 
the  expense  of  300  lives  on  his  own  side.  Such  wis 
the  fury  of  the  Comishmen  who  remained  at  home,  thit 
Henry  dared  not  send  the  bodies  of  the  two  ringleadeO} 
Flammock  and  Joseph,  to  be  cut  up  and  suspended  io 
different  parts  of  the  county,  as  he  had  intended  to  da 
A  little  later  they  rallied  under  the  Pretender,  who 
had  left  the  Ck)urt  of  Scotland  in  consequence  of  the 
influences  brought  to  bear  on  James  by  Ferdinand  d 
Spain,  The  Pretender  lays  siege  to  Exeter.  On  the 
advance  of  Henry's  force  he  takes  sanctuary  in  the 
monastery  of  Beaulieu,  where  he  is  captured.  On  the  way 
back  to  London  the   excitement  of  the   multitude  it 
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intense ;  all  crowd  to  look  upon  the  young  man,  who 
has  been  able,  without  any  real  pretensions,  to  win 
oyer  so  many  princes  and  peoples  to  his  support.  In 
Devon  and  Somerset  there  had  been  many  supporters 
of  the  rebellion.  Sir  Amias  Paulett,  and  Sherbum,  dean 
of  St  PauVs,  are  sent  down  to  punish,  by  means  of 
heavy  fines,  all  who  had  been  implicated  in  it. 

An  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  English 
liistoiy  was  made  and  then  written  by  the  xhebe- 
same  class  of  men  may  be  found  in  the  cir-  PHn^g^ 
cumstances  leading  to  the  betrothal  of  the  M*'e»"*- 
Princess  Margaret  to  James  of  Scotland.  There  had 
been  a  dispute  between  young  English  and  Scotch 
soldiers  at  Norhanj  Castle.  Some  of  the  Scots  had 
been  slain,  and  the  wrath  of  King  James  was  aroused. 
Richard,  the  active  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  was  the 
commander  of  the  English  soldiers,  endeavoured  to 
pacify  King  James,  and  gained  permission  from  King 
Henry  to  accept  an  invitation  from  the  Scottish  monarch 
to  a  conference.  At  Melrose,  in  the  famed  cloister  of  the 
CSstercians,  the  meeting  took  place.  James  confided  to 
the  bishop  in  secret,  apart  from  all  witnesses,  his  project 
for  cementing  an  alliance  with  Henry  by  wedding 
Margaret.  Henry  is  delighted  with  the  proposal, 
^hich,  after  due  formalities,  is  carried  before  the  Council. 

Polydore  says  that  on  this  occasion  there  were  some 
counsellors  who  showed  hesitation.  The  inheritance  of 
the  kingdom  might  come  to  Margaret,  and  they  thought 
rt  should  not  go  to  a  foreign  prince.  Henry  is  reported 
to  have  answered,  "  What  then  ?  Suppose  such  a  thing 
should  happen — which  God  forbid  I — I  foresee  no  loss  to 
^^  kingdom.  The  accession  of  Scotland  to  England, 
^ot  of  England  to  Scotland,  would  be  the  result, 
^gland  is  the  noblest  part  and  the  head  of  the  whole 
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idxnd.  The  smaller  part  should  be  made  to  incraic 
the  honour  and  glory  of  the  greater  :  just  as  mk^ 
gone  by  Normandy  came  into  the  power  and  authority 
of  oar  English  ancestors."  Such  was  the  dictum  of  tk 
wise  king,  and  with  unanimous  approbation  Margaret 
waa  betrothed  to  James. 

A  king  like  Henry  VII.,  who  had  been  taught  bj 
his  clerical  friends  to  regard  himself  as  a  living  fulfil- 
ment of  ancient  British  prophecy,  miglit  well  be  con- 
scious of  a  like  afflatus  at  such  a  moment.  But  without 
discussing  too  curiously  the  historical  learning  or  tlie 
prophetical  gifts  of  Henry,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  the 
above  passage  was  written  down  at  a  time  when  it  w» 
desirable  to  make  the  prospect  of  a  Scottish  successor 
to  the  English  throne  agreeable  to  those  who  had  uty 
Toice  in  such  matters.  These  events  are  said  to  haye 
occurred  in  the  year  [499. 

The  same  year  the  Pretender,  Peter  Warlwct, 
attempt^;  to  escape  from  prison,  and  takes  refuge  with 
the  Carthusians  at  Bethleem  monastery.  The  prior  ie 
said  to  have  gone  to  the  king  and  to  have  intercedw 
for  the  young  man's  life.  Peter  is  loaded  with  chains 
and  cast  into  the  Tower.  There  he  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  poor  innocent,  Edward,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
"  who  did  not  know  a  hen  from  a  goose,"  and  who  ii 
dragged  to  destruction  by  another's  crime.  An  .\ugu.*- 
tinian  monk  named  Patrick  tells  a  pupil  of  his  that  be 
will  (p»in  the  kingdom  for  him  if  he  will  follow  his 
advice.  This  disciple,  crazed  by  an  ambition  which 
vta  common,  and  which  defied  all  law  and  all  danger, 
eagerly  enters  into  the  plot.  The  pair  set  out  to 
Kent,  and  the  young  man  gives  himself  out  for  Edwanl 
*!ftrl  of  Warwick,  lately  escaped  from  the  Tower  hy 
ktrick's   aid.     The  tale    was  believed,    but   the  new 
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aedition  "  lost  its  head  before  it  was  raised."  The  friar 
and  his  disciple  were  seized,  the  latter  was  slain,  the 
former  in  respect  for  his  sacred  character  was  spared  for 
the  doom  of  **  eternal  darkness  "  in  prison. 

Polydore  always  speaks  of  the  Augustinians,  Fran- 
dscans,  and  Dominicans,  as  monks.  So  great  respect, 
he  says,  do  the  English  show  the  Order,  that  even  a 
priest  who  is  condemned  for  high  treason,  or  other 
guilty  person,  members  of  other  Orders,  have  their 
lives  spared.  By  long  custom,  the  bishop  has  no 
cognizance  of  such  criminal  cases.  They  are  not  per- 
mitted to  desecrate  priestly  criminals  ;  and  unless  they 
are  desecrated  they  cannot  be  put  to  death. 
The  custom  also  is,  that  those  who  can  read,  leges  of 
if  condemned  for  any  crime  except  high 
treason,  enjoy  the  same  privilege,  because  they  are 
considered  as  almost  ordained  persons.  They  are  kept 
in  custody  ;  if  they  escape  they  are  branded  in  the  left 
palm,  the  homicide  with  the  letter  M  for  murderer,  the 
thief  with  the  letter  T.  If  again  detected,  these 
Isanded  ones  are  then  put  to  death. 

It  is  an  example  of  the  vagueness  of  Polydore's 

knowledge  of  English  laws  when  he  says  that  Henry 

was  the  author  of  the  above  institute  in  a  Council  of 

^^^  second  year  of  his  reign,  and  that  Henry  borrowed 

't  fix)m  the  French,  as  he  believes.     The  custom  with 

tie  French  is  to  cut  off  one  of  the  ears  of  the  male- 

^tors.    Bishops  have  the  custody  of  prisoners,  that  the 

^vileges  of  clerks  may  be  preserved ;  and  they  are 

^'^^  if  a  prisoner  is  suffered  to  escape  through  negli- 

^"^ce.      Polydore  observes  that  this  practice  directly 

^t^era  and  encourages  thieves.     The  means  of  escape 

*^   innumerable ;  and  criminals  are  poured  out  upon 

*^iety.      There  is   no  public  prosecutor ;  and  if  the 
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n        .'  mJMRd  pBBOD  docs  Qot  porsne  his  action, 
aotaaed  gom  free  &om  the  fii^t,  according  to  the 
hmotththmi. 

r  TW  fteteader  plotted  his  escape  from  prison  alosg 
bftfc  tbe  E>d  cf  Warwick.  The  plot  was  discovered; 
k^  viA  Us  MBOtiilu,  were  brought  up  for  judgmiiit 
mad  coadHBBBd.  A  few  davs  lat^r,  the  young  mn, 
been  handed  down  as  Peter  Wurbeck. 
his  »ooompliL-ea.  The  Earl  of  Wamick 
i^H  Mwdat  OB  the  mere  ground,  as  rumour  went, 
tikat  he  hwl  attempted  flight  This  was  a  capital 
oCeneB,  aocuding  to  the  lavs  of  the  time.  It  was  nha 
belieTed  that  the  Austin  friar  had  designed,  hy  his 
mAiemt,  ta  bang  soqucton  apon  the  poor  half-wittal 
bojr.  Tilt  whole  tale  needs  no  comment ;  it  is  one  of 
of  pcoofe  of  the  ahisence  of  all  defined 
1  Eoglaiid,  and  of  the  po^tivs 
tynaJKf  that  prevailed,  at  a  time  when  the  lawyeis 
began  to  talk  of  the  privilcgei>  conferred  by  tbe  QKil 
Ourter. 

We  come  to  the  last  year  of  this  terrible  age,  fitl^ 
morbd  by  a  great  plagae  which  carried  off  30,000 
lives  in  London  alotte.  According  to  reasonable  com- 
patatioD,  this  might  be  aboat  half  the  population;  but 
the  figures  are  not  to  be  trusted.  There  was  aW  ^ 
great  fire  at  Henry's  villa  od  the  Thames,  which  he  re- 
built and  called  Richmond,  because  he  had  formeilf 
been  earl  of  that  region.  He  went  over  to  Calais  to 
avoid  the  plague ;  renewed  his  treaty  with  Philip  of 
Flanders,  and  relumed  to  England  on  the  abatement 
of  the  pestilence.  Gaspar  Pons,  the  Spaniard,  arrived 
OD  a  mission  from  Pope  Alejander,  in  order  "  to  show 
^glish  the  road  that  leads  to  hearen."  The  Jubi- 
as  celebrated  at  Rome.     legates  camo,  bearing 
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Pie  boon  of  celestial  grace  to  Christians  who  were 
biodered  from  visiting  Rome. 

I  Onr  canilid  ecclesiastic,  himself  a  minister  of  Pope 
Alexander,  tells  us  that  the  grace  of  heaven  was  not 
imparted  gratuitously.  Alexander  thought  that  he 
^ght  himself  consult  the  salvation  of  man  and  his 
•wn  interests  at  the  same  time.  He  fixed  a  price  upon 
f&i  Grace,  and  declared  that  he  would  shortly  undertake 
kwar  against  the  Turks.  A  great  sum  of  money  was 
liwllected ;  but  though  the  Turks  went  on  taking  town 
'tfter  towu,  the  war  was  not  beguu. 

In  the  midst  of  the  terrible  desolation  of  London, 
'it  seems  that  the  citizens  could  summon  up  noy-i 
peir  festive  apmtsto  celebrate  thewetlding  of  "■^^'"e'- 
ithe  Princess  Margaret  with  James  of  Scotland,  and  of 
Ifriuce  j\jthur  with  Catherine,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  of 
'Spain,  Yet  the  royal  joy  was  immediately  over- 
'iflarkened  by  the  dread  of  a  new  conspiracy.  Edmund 
'Pole,  of  Suffolk,  nephew  of  Edward  IV.,  had  .slain  a 
eomraoner,  and  had  been  brought  up  for  trial.  The 
■king  spared  his  life.  But  the  haughty  spirit  of  Pole, 
llWenting  his  trial  as  a  disgrace,  fled  to  his  aunt 
[Margaret  in  Flanders  without  the  royal  licence.  But 
'Jliis  offence  was  also  overlooked,  and  he  returned  to 
™igland,  only  to  pay  another  visit  to  Flanders  with 
«8  brother  Richard,  while  Henry  and  all  London  were 
Occupied  with  the  nuptials  of  Arthur.  -iVnother  Yorkist 
JUot  came  to  light,  in  which  young  Courtenay,  of  Devon, 
pJn-in-Iaw  of  Edward  IV.,  and  a  third  brother  of  the 
role  family  were  believed  to  be  engaged ;  also  James 
Terell.  Courtenay  was  imprisoned  on  mere  suspicion, 
Bid  was  only  released  by  Henry  VIII.  WUliam  Pole 
■btained  at  the  same  time  an  easier  custody.  His 
baracter  was  of  the  purest.     James  Terell  and  John 
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Wyndham  were  put  to  death.  Edmund  Pole,  after 
wanderings  on  the  Continent,  gave  himself  up  to  Philip 
of  Flanders.  Richard  continued  also  to  weather  the 
storm. 

It  has  already  been  hinted  that  the  religious  hoiues 
^  and  sanctuaries  must  have  been  conscious  of 

The  re- 
ligious all  these  conspiracies.      Henry  VIL,  we  are 

ccntoM  of      informed,  knew  that  members  of  the  opposite 

party  were  still  hiding  in  these  retreat&   And 

yet  he  dared  not  take  strong  measures  to  suppress  the 

hotbeds  of  rebellion,  without  reference   to  the  Pope. 

In  response  to  an   application  by  letters  and  l^tes, 

Alexander  VI.  exerted  his  authority,  and  declared  all 

English  exiles  enemies  of  religion,  because  disturbers 

of  the  people.     Those  who  had  once  quitted  asylums 

were  not  again  to  be  received  to  its  privileges.    In  the 

result,  many  returned  to  a  sound  mind,  and  those  who 

were  in  safety  refrained  from  exposing  themselves  to 

further  peril. 

These  anxieties  arc  no  sooner  set  at  rest  in  Henry's 

Death  of       mind  than  he  is  plunged  into  grief  by  the 

^'*^'^-         death  of  Arthur,  in  the   fifth  month  of  his 

marriage.     According  to  the  habit  of  the  time,  it  is 

supposed  that  Catherine  had  presage  of  the  unhappy 

event  of  her  marriage,  because  she  had  had  a  stormy 

voyage  from  Spain  to  England.     The  Queen  Elizabeth 

died  shortly  after,  having  given  birth  to  a  daughter, 

who  lived  but  a  few  days.     Reginald  Bray,  the  true 

Father  of  his  Country,  the  faithful  monitor  of  King 

Henry,  followed  the  queen  to  heaven.      Morton,  th^ 

other   faithful  counsellor,   had  been   dead   two  years. 

Polydore  is  warm  in  his  praises  of  these  men.     He  is 

well  aware  that  the  vulgar  held  the  contrary  opinion 

of  them  as  corrupters  of  the  mind  of  the  king.  ^The 
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linie  temper  and  traiaing  of  the  ecclesiastic  are  manifest 
lin  Polydore,  when  he  abruptly  observes  that  the  vulgar 
Ikc  always  with  the  wrong,  and  that  the  king,  so  long 
&8  he  patiently  listens  to  the  monitors  of  his  duty,  can 
do  no  wrong.  It  was  in  the  year  1502  that  Henry 
leld  a  Council,  the  only  constitution  of  which  given  is 
that  concerning  thieves  and  murderers,  who  had  the 
privilege  of  the  "  Three  Letters  " — that  is,  who  can  read ; 
'ttey  were  to  be  branded,  as  was  mentioned  above. 
I  When  shall  we  turn  the  last  page  of  these  "  rude 
[wfh,  nefarious  seditions,  massacres,  and  executions"? 
I  Advancing  into  the  year  1503,  it  is  only  to  meet  with 
tnew  varieties  of  suffering  on  the  part  of  an  unhappy 
I  Jring  and  his  unhappy  subjects.  Henry  was  now  stricken 
1 11  years.  Painful  experience  had  taught  him  to  dread 
I  civil  war  more  than  death;  and  he  cast  about  for  the 
'^lUeana  of  providing  against  the  recurrence  of  such  ills. 
'  He  conceived  that  this  end  might  be  secured 
*erehe  to  reduce  the  strength  of  his  subjects  wUcyof 
;'  little;  being  aware,  in  his  great  wisdom,  that 
'riches  produce  insolence,  and  that  the  fear  of  losing  or 
Me  hope  of  gaining  wealth  are  very  strong  motives  of 
iumaa  nature.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  careful  of  hia 
leputation  for  justice,  and  was  anxious  to  devise  some 
bonest  cloke  for  his  design.  Wbile  brooding  over  this 
(aeation,  it  occurred  to  him  that  his  Englishmen  bad 
kllen  into  neglect  of  "  the  accepted  laws."  Suppose  an 
iiquisition  were  held  on  this  matter  ?  The  t.,,^  u^^.^, 
ertain  result  would  be  that  a  vast  number  of  '"a"'*'!"""- 
be  Great  Men,  also  of  the  merchants,  craftsmen,  advo- 
fttes,  herdsmen,  might  be  caught  in  the  violation  of  the 
ud  "  accepted  laws."  The  king  rose  from  his  studies, 
esolved  to  carry  out  this  design. 

He  began  to  recognize  "  the  laws,"  and  to  inflict 
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had  not  kept  them.  He  m\ 
Kml  Jodgee,  fiichard  HemsoD,  td 
J^aOtr,  'Ao  were  lawyers.  The  reader  niif 
led  that  the  study  of  Law  and  the  inTentioQaf 
tW  origm  of  English  Ijaw  were  bot 
Jus  reigiL  These  men  vied  with  one 
KTour  to  ingratiate  themselves  vitl 
the  iaa^  TWj  sazronnded  themselves  with  a  h&ni  of 
who  s^^iiied  tiiem  with  the  names  of  suspect 
In  their  eagerness  to  raise  money  they  wen 
at  dMitga,  ccMitemptuoas  of  humanity.  TiA 
*•■*<*■  11  BMn,  bowever,  warned  them  to  keep  their  bamii 
oS  A  gnat  sum  of  money  was  made  by  the  king,  who 
eoold  dwn  afford  to  remember  pity  toward  his  stiSa- 
iag  peofile,  whose  cries  were  directed  tn  Heaven.  He 
heAoi^thim  of  clemency,  humanity,  and  grace;  uiii 
raaolred  to  dismiss  the  two  judges,  aud  to  restore  the 
mmeyB  which  had  been  onjnstly  exacted. 

In  1 505  a  prophetic  incident  occurred.  Philip  "f 
r^B.^  Flanders  had  wedded  Joanna  of  Castile,  wh" 
^  '  had  become  heiress  of  that  kingdom.  Philipsct 
out  with  his  consort  for  Spain,  but  was  driven  ashow 
by  a  storm  at  the  English  port  called  by  Polydore,  Wyn- 
month.  Worn  out  with  fatigue  and  sea-aickness,  Pbilip 
landed  from  a  boat  and  cast  hitoself  headlong  upon  the 
earth,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  his  suite,  who  app«*t 
to  have  foreseen  that  the  descent  would  cause  the  vexa- 
tion of  a  longer  delay.  The  English  nobles  of  the  Coast 
prepared  to  resist  an  enemy,  but  on  learning  that  itwM 
a  friend,  they  invited  King  Philip  to  the  house  of  Sir 
Thomas  Trencherd.  Sir  Thomas  despatched  a  swift 
t  to  King  Henry  with  the  news ;  and  Philip  wm 
Tailed  upon,  by  hospitable  persuasion  or  by  fear,  to 
tin  till  Henry  should  arrive.      A  meeting  was  al 
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\ast  arranged  at  Windsor  Castle.  Pliilip  was  prevailed 
apon  to  deliver  ap  Edmund  Pole,  on  the  promise  of 
Benry  that  his  life  should  be  spared.  Then  Henry 
iBfiista  upon  taking  his  reluctant  guest  to  London. 

Polydore  is  not  lavish  of  prodigies,  yet  he  cannot 
altogether  free  his  miud  from  the  confusion  of  facts 
with  fancies,  which  was  the  habit  of  his  time.  Philip, 
shortly  after  these  events,  died  in  Spain.  And  then  the 
people  began  to  talk  about  the  atorm  that  blew  him  on 
these  shores,  and  they  began  to  remember  that  a  brass 
c*gle  fixed  on  the  top  of  St.  Paul's  as  a  weathercock 
had  been  blown  down,  and  had  in  its  fall  broken  another 
eagle,  the  sign  of  a  tavern  hard  by;  and  liow  the 
religious  observers  of  such  portents  were  persuaded  that 
the  Imperial  Eagle  would  come  to  grief.  Certainly  the 
Emperor  Max  had  lost  hia  son  ;  but  as  to  the  history  of 
the  weathercocks  of  St.  Paul's  from  early  times,  such 
^searches  may  be  left  to  the  learned. 

The  lingering  embers  of  Pole's  conspiracy  continued 

to  trouble  Henry ;  and  the  return  of  the  terrible  sweating 

sickness  was  symptomatic  of  a  physical  state  not  leas 

deplorable  than  tliat  of  the  body  social  and  political. 

Hut  medical  remedies  had  made  some  progress,  and  men 

Were  beginning  to  have  some  conception  of  tlie  need 

of  an  established  Right  in  England.     The  language  of 

Polydore  should  here  be  brought  into  strong  emphasis. 

A  third  pestilence,  he  says,  suddenly  broke  out.     By 

the  operation  of  the  fiscal  judges,  gradually  a  very  large 

number  of  the  wealthier  citizens  were  deprived  of  their 

rights  aa  Englishmen.     The  thing  is  strange  to 

Bpeak  of;  the  facts  are  wretched;  "but  men   nKiitBod 

eail  that  Law  or  Right  which  is  the  perversion 

of  Right  and  the  corruption  of  Judgment."     An  absent 

person   is  summoned    before    the    judges.      lie  knows 
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naught  of  what  is  going  on.  He  has  to  appear  on  a 
fixed  day  ;  he  fails  to  answer  to  his  name  when  it  is 
called  in  court.  How  is  he  to  answer,  being  ignoiant 
of  the  whole  business,  and  often  a  hundred  oi  two 
hundred  miles  away  ?  Then  he  is  condemned,  is 
deprived  of  all  his  goods,  and  handed  over  to  perpetual 
chains  as  the  enemy  of  his  country.  His  property  is 
confiscated  to  the  Prince.  These  condemned  persons  m 
commonly  called  Outlaws — ^that  is,  men  deprived  of  all 
rights  of  their  country  given  by  law  to  a  man.  By 
such  acts  a  multitude  of  Englishmen  were  circumvented  I 

It  is  in  the  light  of  facts  like  these  that  we  begin  to 
understand  by  what  idle  figures  of  speech  we  have  been 
deceived,  when  our  historians  have  talked  of  the  growth 
of  the  English  Constitution  and  the  Palladium  of  our 
liberties.  No  sooner  do  we  hear  of  rights  founded  on 
law  as  theoretically  admitted,  than  they  are  actoally 
and  contemptuously  denied  by  the  very  guardians  of 
those  rights  and  the  interpreters  of  the  majesty  of  the 
law  itself.  It  is  in  the  light  of  such  a  witness  that  we 
understand  how  the  very  names  of  law,  judge,  sheriff, 
bishop,  were  greeted  with  deep  curses  by  the  mass  of 
Englishmen,  and  how  the  passionate  love  of  the  peoples 
heart  flowed  forth  to  the  ideal  Outlaw  of  Sherwood, 
whom  poetic  fancy  referred,  with  other  English  ideals, 
to  a  much  older  age,  in  reality  the  reflection  of  this 
lawless  fifteenth  century. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  recognize  in 
a  Roman  clergyman  like  Polydore  Vergil  so  sincere  and 
glowing  an  indignation  against  the  iniquity  of  such  an 
administration.  And  yet  the  blame  of  it  must  fell  i^ 
largest  part  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Hierarchy.  We 
do  not  hear  of  a  word  of  protest  or  remonstrance 
being  raised  against  these  gross  violations  of  the  first 
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cepts  of  the  Gospel  by  either  the  Pontiff  or  any 
iie  Bishops.  It  is  the  clergy  who  have  made  the  laws 
he  interests  of  their  Order  ;  it  is  the  clergy  who  sit  in 

seat  of  injustice ;  and  the  clergy  who  are  shielded, 
n  when  they  bear  upon  them  the  stain  of  crime. 
Alexander  VI,  was  succeeded    in  the  Chair  of  St. 
er  by  Pius  III.,  who  had  long  been  "  Protector  of 

realm  of  England  "  at  the  Papal  Court,  by  the 
wintment  of  Henry  YII.  The  king  sent  a  knight, 
Uiam  Talbot,  with  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  and 
I  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  to  congratulate  the  new  pontiff, 
0,  however,  died  before  the  deputation  arrived  in 
me.  Julius  II.  succeeded  him ;  and  the  embassy 
ich  carried  the  royal  congratulations  were  commanded 
deliver  the  vestment  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  to 
ido  Ubald,  Duke  of  Urbino.  About  the  same  time 
iiard,  bishop  of  Winton,  is  despatched  to  Calais  to 
jfotiate  the  betrothal  of  the  Princess  Mary,  then  ten 
ira  of  age,  to  Charles  of  Castile.  The  meagre  narra- 
i  has  now  passed  over  the  events  of  seven  years  in 
>ut  three  pages. 

We  come  to  the  end  of  a  period  of  three  years, 
iposed  to  be  fatal  to  the  king.  He  felt  hia  health 
be  languishing  ;  and,  desirous  to  win  the  goodwill 
the  people  by  an  act  of  gratuitous  liberality,  he 
ilished  an  edict  of  universal  pardon  to  all  who  had 
ken  the  laws,  except  thieves  and  murderers.  For 
se  last  had  not  injured  him,  but  their  neighbours. 
!  conception  of  Law  was  therefore  the  expression  of 
king's  will,  and  the  violation  of  it  an  offence  against 
iself.  It  may  be  fairly  said  that  to  think  of  the 
T  as  something  agreed  on  by  all  classes  of  the 
pie  through  their  representatives,  and  binding  on 
by  common    cooseut,  was  foreign  to  the  mind  of 
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p  tended,  if  a  stable  monarchy  were  to  be  erected 
J,  to  an  absolute  tyranny.  In  despair  of  arriving 
ly  certainty  as  to  the  true  character  of  Henry,  we 
regard  him  as  a  soldier  of  fortune  who  profited  by 
general  movement  in  Europe  towards  a  settled 
!m  of  government,  after  long  and  wasteful  civil 
i.  It  is  no  doubt  not  by  mere  convenience  that 
bink  of  the  Mid^lle  Ages  as  drawing  to  an  end. 
craze  for  fruitless  expeditions  to  the  East  was  sub- 
g ;  and  the  more  steady  interests  of  legitimate 
nerue,  with  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  and  all  the 
s  that  wealth  brings  in  its  train,  created  a  demand 
aw  and  order.  But  the  response  to  this  demand 
!  in   the  shape  of  experiments  in  tyranny,  which 

to  run  their  course  during  the  following  century. 
'he  clergy    who  have  darkened   and  damned  the 
cry  of  the  Yorkist  princes  have  done  their  best  to 
ert  the  founder  of  the  Tudor  monarchy  into  a  saint. 

Franciscan  Friars   have    been    especially 

,        ~  I  ~    Henry  «id 

r  to  honour  his  memory  as  the  founder  of  tho  Fr«n- 
!  convents  of  the  Observants,  one  at  Kich- 
i,   one   at   Greenwich,  a    thiid    at    Newark.     The 
r  family    of    the     same    Order,    the    Conventuals, 
ned  their  houses  at    Canterbury,  Newcastle,   and 
bampton  to  his  donation.     It  is  probably  an  echo 
le  praises  of  the  Friars  that  we  read  in  Polydore, 
cannot  doubt  that  so  glorious  a  king  has  returned 
aven  that  he  may  enjoy  eternity,  in  reward  for  his 
Etnt  practice  of  religious  duties. 
Jo  business  was  sufferud  to  detain  him  from  the 
d  office.     He  heard  two  or  three  "  masses,  as  we 
thent  "   (says  Polydore)  daily,   and  sermons  often, 
gave  alms  in  secret,  according  to  the  precept  of 
^aa^  he  had  a  royal  almoner.     He  prayed  much, 


I  arour 

^^^        on,  a 
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and  especially  on  feast  days  recited  the  Canonical  Hour*. 
But,  not  relying  on  his  own  prayers,  he  was  aided  by 
priests  of  every  order,  and  bestowed  upon  them  giesl 
largesses,  that  they  might  pray  for  him  and  for  lie 
whole  kingdom.  An  annual  income  was  assigned  tor 
the  rite  of  prayers  on  behalf  of  his  soul.  He  gaw 
direction  in  his  will,  that  monies  unjustly  obtained  by 
the  fiscal  judges  should  be  restored,  and  that  the  Savoy 
Hospital  for  the  poor  should  be  completed.  This  work 
was  hindered,  says  Polydore,  by  the  violent  demsods 
made  for  restitution  by  men  who  had  suffered  from 
heavy  fines.  The  lesson  is.  remarks  the  moralist,  tbt 
when  we  have  goods  to  distribute  we  should  do  it 
"  with  our  own,  and  not  another's  hand."  The  scene 
which  followed  on  the  accession  of  the  new  king,  wha 
a  clamorous  multitude  thronged  the  royal  gates,  de* 
manding  not  only  restitution  of  goods,  but  the  live* 
of  Hemson  and  Dudley,  who  were  sacrificed  to  lieir 
vengeance,  is  an  ironical  commentary  on  the  memory  of 
the  sainted  king. 

The  closing  page  of  Polydore's  twenty-sixth  bodt 
thus  reminds  us,  and  in  a  very  emphatic,  if  indirect 
way,  that  the  study  of  the  history  of  our  country  is  in- 
volved in  the  study  of  the  rise  of  English  Letters;  sw 
this  again  in  the  study  of  Italian  Letters  during  ^ 
fifteenth  century.  It  will  be  found  that  Polydore  bB 
given  us  all  the  essential  information  on  this  subject; 
and  that  if  later  writers  appear  to  know  more,  it  b 
because  they  resorted  to  pure  invention,  and  becao* 
every  name  that  had  been  puffed  into  greatness  by  the 
adulation  of  scholars  became  still  greater  with  the  lap» 
of  time,  as  a  variety  of  interested  fables  were  gathciw 
around  it.  The  fact  remains,  and  should  be  insiatel 
on,  all  the  more  because  the  imagination,  in  spite  of 
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ves,  recoila  with  pain  from  the  thought  of  utter 
'38  :  that  the  ignorance  in  England  was  almost 
iivahly  dense ;  the  English  fancy,  on  the  other 
eztremely  excitable  and  inventive  at  the  begin- 
>{  the  sixteenth  century.  During  the  whole  of 
ge  the  English  mind  continued  in  that  habit, 
became  a  fine  art  in  the  service  of  political  and 
kstical  interests. 

ne  writers,  as  Hume  and  Hallam,  have  preferred 
jife  of  Henry  VII."  ascribed  to  Francis  Bacon  to 
jre  slender  narrative  of  Polydore.  But  Francis 
writing  for  the  pleasure  of  King  James  and 
Charles,  had  disccjvered  no  freah  material  for  his- 
He  admits  that  he  is  at  a  great  distance  from  his 
and  that  his  light  is  but  uncertain.  The  additions 
Ices  to  Polydore  are  either  drawn  from  spurious 
s,  or  arc  of  his  own  imagination.  Hallam  has 
I  some  inconsistencies  in  the  account  of  the  pre- 
laws of  "  the  wise  king."  Supposing  the  life 
e  been  actually  written  by  Bacon,  and  not  far 
de  time  of  his  disgrace,  it  may  reflect  the  sub- 
cj  of  the  courtier,  but  the  reasoning  is  that  of 
rocate  and  the  sophist.  While  Polydore  seems 
ik  that  the  title  of  Henry  to  the  crown  rested 
on  ancient  British  prophecy,  Bacon  is  fulsome 
subject,  and  makes  out  five  titles  for  Henry,  each 
a  bad ;  but  tt-igether  con.stituting  what  he  calls  a 
of  titles.  The  philosopher— if  he  it  was— thinks 
ve  bad  reasons,  if  added  together,  will  produce 
od  one.  It  was  reserved  for  another  distinguished 
,  Chief  Justice  Blackstone,  to  rend  asunder  the 
f  fiction  about  Henry  Tudor's  title.  He  was  a 
;  usurper  ;  nothing  could  conceal  that  fact  from 
DBcience  of  the  English  people.     His    fictitious 
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gracious  figure,  with  a  downcast  look,  very  expressive 
bis  mean  temper,  and  of  the  little  satisfaction  he  liad 
the  match.  Opposite  to  the  bishop  is  the  queen,  a 
Kom,  well-looking  damsel,  with  golden  hair.  By  her 
a  figure  above  all  pruportion  "with  the  rest,  unless 
ended,  as  I  imagine,  for  an  emblematic  personage, 
1  designed  from  its  lofty  stature  to  give  an  idea  of 
aething  above  human.  It  ia  an  elderly  man,  dressed 
B  a  monk,  except  that  his  habit  is  green,  his  feet  bare, 
I  a  spear  in  his  hand.  As  the  frock  of  no  religious 
ler  ever  was  green,  this  cannot  be  meant  for  a  friar, 
ohably  it  is  St.  Thomas,  represented,  as  in  the  martyr- 
^ies,  with  the  instrument  of  his  death.  The  queen 
ght  have  some  devotion  to  that  peculiar  saint,  or 
ght  be  born  or  married  on  his  festival." 
Another  example  of  the  ecclesiastical  literary  art 
the  early  sixteenth  century  is  the  portrait  pisttr's 
the  Lady  Margaret  Beaufort,  Countess  of  {""1"^^' 
ichmond,  assigned  to  the  pen  of  her  Con-  ""■'■"''=*■ 
BBor  John  Fisher,  who  became  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
■ere  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  his  funeral  ser- 
oa  in  her  honour  was  written  down  about  the  year 
109.  It  offers  many  valuable  incidental  illustrations 
\  the  habit  of  the  clerical  imagination  at  that  epoch. 
iu-tba  in  the  Gospel  is  taken  for  the  prototype  of  the 
idy  Margaret,  and  Martlia  is  thought  of  as  a  noble 
jy  of  the  feudal  time,  who  has  inherited  the  "  Castlo 
Bethany." 

The  lineal  descent  of  the  countess  ia  duly  asserted 
to  King  Edward  III.  It  is  then  shown  that  she  had 
t  only  nobleness  of  blood,  but  also  of  manners  and  of 
ture.  Iler  intelligence  and  her  learning  are  highly 
llised.  She  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  great  number 
[bo^u  both  in  English  and  French.     She  translated 
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iisplease  the  eye  of  the  lover  of  Nature ;  while  the 
idmirer  of  the  worth  of  Englishwomen  is  offended  by 
the  attempt  to  bring  them  into  so  abject  a  submission 
to  clerical  domination.  And  then  again  the  irony  of 
Bistory  will  force  itself  upon  us  wlien  we  recall  that  the 
kmestic  relations  of  this  very  Beaufort-Tudor  family, 
Ter  whom  the  priesthood  is  aaid  to  have  acquired  so 
Donnous  an  ascendency,  are  to  cause  the  greatest 
isaster  to  the  sacerdotal  interest  in  England. 

The  praises  of  learned  men  in  England  during  the 
ign  of  Henry  VII.  are  much  exaggerated.  And  when 
B  look  for  more  exact  information  concerning  the  life 
id  work  of  Colet  and  his  contemporaries  in  other 
urces  it  is  still  rhetorical  flourish  and  adulation  rather 
an  impressive  facts  that  are  offered  to  us.  There 
B,  for  example,  in  the  letter  of  Erasmus  to  E„jniiJB' 
docus  Jonas,  eulogies  of  John  Colet,  from  '"*'*"■ 
lich  a  iew  particulars  may  be  gleaned,  in  addition  to 
OBe  in  Polydore. 

Greek  was  all  but  unknown  at  Oxon.  It  was 
aitively  discouraged  by  the  Churchmen.  The  saying 
D,  according  to  Erasmus'  "Adages,"  "Beware  of  Greek, 
it  you  become  a  heretic,  and  of  Hebrew,  lest  you 
come  like  unto  the  Jews."  Little  of  the  writings  of 
e  Benedictines  called  the  "  Fathers "  was  as  yet 
adied  in  England.  It  was  abroad  that  Colet  is  said 
have  studied  "  Dionysius,  Origen,  Cyprian,  Ambrose, 
id  Jerome."  Erasmus,  or  the  writer  of  the  letter 
ove  named,  applauds  him  for  his  contempt  of  the 
litings  ascribed  to  St.  Austin.  He  sometimes  looked 
to  Scotus  and  Aquinas.  He  was  also  read  in  (.'hurch 
(itory  and  in  such  English  poets  as  were  then 
bant. 
,  It   is   Erasmus    who    confirms    Polydore    upon    the 
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merits  of  Colet  as    an   expositor  of    Paul's  epistk, 
perhaps  from  the  year  1497.     So  great  was  the  novelty 
of  such  readings,  that  Abbots  and  other  dignitaiies 
came  to  hear  him  at  Oxon.     He  also   established  a 
similar  lecture  in  St.  Paul's,  London.     He  is  said  to 
have  drawn  upon  him  the  evil  eye  of  the  Bishop  Fitz- 
James,  because  of  his  attacks   on   the   abuses  of  h 
Church.      He  denounced,  it  is  said,    the   worship  of 
images,  and  this  was  an  article  against  him     A  curioiis 
particular  of    New  Testament   exegesis   is    given  in 
reference  to  his  alleged  attacks  on  the  temporal  pos- 
sessions and  power  of  the  Bishops.     It  was  pretended 
on  their  side  that  the  command  of  Christ  to  St  Peter- 
Peed  my  sheep — was  to  be  understood  of  the  duty  of 
hospitality.      This    Colet    denied,    arguing    that  tiie 
Apostles  were   poor   and    should   not  practise  hospi- 
tality.     The   text   must   be    understood    of   a   good 
life  and  doctrine.     In  general,  it  may  be  understood 
:har  Coler  was  one  of  the    first  Biblical  professors  of 
whom   we   have   any  historical  knowledge.     And  the 
mvsrerv  of  the  Theoloo^ical  Reformation  is  essentiallv 
iv\r:  of  the  mystery  of  the  Pauline  epistles.     But  the 
;;::prin».  ipled  zeal  of  Bale,  the  ex-Carmelite  friar,  who 
^^ir.ovl  the   Protestants  in  the  late  sixteenth  century, 
:i:u>    asorilK?d  many    things   to  Colet   which  are  quito 
u:!..istorieal. 

It  is  Uiees5i\ry  at  eveiy  point  in  the  inquiry  to 
v-iua\l  ourselves  air^nnst  the  illusions  which  are  hetrotton 
.y  listening  to  the  large  and  exaggerated  talk  of  the 
':v>uris!uni:    state   of    letters   and    the    tales    of    crcat 

hv^lai-s.  If  faith  came  by  hearing,  we  might  indeed 
ro'Aiso  to  disWlieve  these  representations.  But  we  have 
I'lo  pv^wor.  by  the  aid  of  a  little  patience,  of  providini; 

u-^olves  with  an  historical  telescope,  and  of  penetrating 
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le  interior  of  libraries,  whose  scanty  contents  at  the 
id  of  the  fifteenth  century  reveal  the  actual  state  of 
lings.  The  mere  ignorance  of  the  Bible  among  the 
nly  learned  class  is  a  fairly  correct  gauge  of  the  state 
f  culture.  It  is  a  typical  fact  when  we  learn  that  to 
iUther  and  his  brotherhood,  the  Austin  friars,  the  Bible 
ras  a  novel  book. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

JOHN    LELAND. 

I  HAVE  now  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
Witness  of  the  greatest  importance  in  reference  \» 
the  state  of  Letters  in  England  during  the  reign  o! 
Henry  VIII.  I  refer  to  John  Leland.  It  is  protelil* 
that  he  was  l)orn  late  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Tnik 
prince  ;  but,  as  I  have  had  repeated  occasion  to  olisene, 
Registers  were  not  kept  in  those  times,  and  a  nun 
might  know  the  anniversary  of  his  birthday  without 
knowing  the  year  in  which  he  was  born.  Leland  was 
educatetl  under  Lily  at  St.  Paul's  School  and  at  Chriat'B 
College,  Cambridge.  Later  he  was  at  Chichele/a 
College,  jVll  Souls,  Oxford.  To  acquire  Greek,  lie 
repaired  to  the  Academy  of  Paris.  Henry  VIII.  g»»f 
him  the  office  of  Librarian,  with  the  title"  Antiquaritu.* 
Leland,  then,  lived  in  the  dawn  of  our  litomj" 
culture.  He  is  a  good  Latin  scholar ;  he  wields  the 
language  with  ease,  Ijut  indulges  himself  too  mudl 
in  that  timid  rlietoric  which  conceals  an  absence  of 
force  and  a  dearth  of  facts,  so  common  with  the 
Benedictines.  He  was.  virtually  a  pupil  of  theirs ;  he 
loved  the  society  of  the  lean  and  learned  rather  than 
tlie  fat  and  jolly  of  tbe  Abbots,  as  he  says.  He  had 
imbibed  their  system ;  aud  although  lie  was  aware 
of  much  trickery  aud  fraud  in  the  monkish   UtcrabttR, 
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iflsionately  defended  the  fables  about  the  English 
which  he  had  learned  from  "  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
;h  "  and  the  rest  of  the  great  eliorus.  He  can 
m  us  with  the  greatest  confidence  about  the 
Iflhing  state  of  Ijetters  in  remote  and  impossible 
t  from  the  epoch  of  the  "Druids"  downwartls ; 
he  knows  not,  or  does  not  choose  fully  to  tell, 
e  spirit  of  invention  that  has  been  so  energetically 
ork  in  the  monasteries  since  his  Ixjyhood.  The 
»t«  were  able  without  difficulty  to  deceive  a  man 
e  mind  was  possessed  by  the  craze  for  false 
uity,  and  who  thought  it  part  of  his  patriotic 
to  protest  against  the  cool  scepticism  of  Polydore 
il.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  John  Leland 
th  his  Italian  contemporary,  a  witness  who  cannot 
linsaid  to  the  fact  that  English  History  was  the 
t  invention  of  his  time, 
ut  let  me  quote  his  own  account  of  his  literary 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  king,  he  says — 
There  was  through  the  whole  of  this  kingdom  no 
ontory,  port  or  bay,  river,  stream,  flux  of  waters, 
lake,  incursion  of  watersj  marsh,  mountain,  valley, 
,  thicket,  forest,  glade,  wood,  city,  town,  burgh, 
',  township,  villa,  village,  college,  cEenobium, 
r,  monastery,  church,  manor,  farm,  or  any  note- 
ly  place  that  he  did  not  visit ;  and  he  omitted 
te  down  nothing  that  was  worthy  of  observation." 
.e  is  believed  to  have  been  a  young  man  of 
;y-fivc  when,  in  the  year  1533,  Henry  granted 
,  royal  warrant,  empowering  him  to  search  through 
ingdom  for  writings,  records,  and  arcliives.  He 
six  years  engaged  in  the  labour.  It  is  believed 
;he  subsequent  work  of  digesting  his  material  was 
leat  a  tax  upon  his  brain,  and  that  he  died  of 
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frrauy  in  1552.  His  MSS.  came  into  the  liandsr^ 
John  Cheke,  on  whose  death  they  passed  to  Lord 
Paget  and  to  Lord  Burghley,  then  to  the  Rev.  Hamfrey 
Pnrefoy  and  his  son,  and  so  to  William  Burton  of 
lindlffy,  who  presented  the  greater  part  to  tk 
Bodleian. 

He  "  Commentariea "  with  which  we  are  h«e 
cmoesned,  came  into  the  hands  of  the  reckless  Jok 
Bate,  who  garhled  them  in  his  "  Centuries."  Fite,  aki 
an  nnprindpled  man,  is  denied  by  his  pupil,  the  Bene 
dictine  Mayhew,  to  have  ever  seen  the  book,  though 
he  loudly  praises  Leland.  It  is  a  remarkable  illnstia- 
tioD  of  how  young  the  critical  study  of  English  Histor]' 
nalfy  is  that  the  Commentaries  were  only  pnblisbeJ 
by  Antony  Hall  of  Queen's  College,  Oxon,  in  1709; 
and  that  they  have  not  since  been  used,  in  taj 
titonngh  way,  by  the  historians  of  our  ooimtij'. 
I  propose  briefly  to  point  out  the  value  of  this  boot 
by  examining  Leland  on  the  actual  state  of  Letters 
from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VHl. ;  wd 
then  by  examining  the  state  of  English  imagiDation 
in  the  educated  classes  as  represented  by  him.  Wiit 
did  he  know,  and  what  did  he  dream  concemiiig  the 
past  state  of  the  country  ? 

Let   us  accompany  John   Leland   on  some  of  bis 

visite  to  the  religious  houses  of  our  cities  and  towns. 

lAudoi)  appears  to  have  furnished  him  with  very  littie 

literature.      However,  he  tells  ns  that  he  saw  in  tk 

IXuamican    at   Black    Friar's    Library  a    treatise  d 

"  Aluietl   the  Engliabmap  "  on  "  the   Motion  of  tbe 

Hettit."     Another  copy   was  in  the   Petrine  ISbnxj 

C^uuhndge.      This    author,  said    to  be  nearly  > 

iemporary  of  **  Roger  Bacon,"  and  who  wrote  al» 

I    the    Edneatka    of    Hawks,"    is    said    to  have 
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mmented  the  "  Vegetables  of  Aristutle,"  and  to  have 
anslated  maoy  things  into  Latiu. 

In  Paul's  Library  Leland  refreshed  himself  with 
le  perusal  of  "  Colman  the  Wise,"  a  very  little-known 
athor  to  the  public  of  Henry  Vlll.'s  time.  He  wrote, 
i  appears,  a  "  Description  of  England  "  in  his  native 
Saxon "  tongue.  Poor  Leland  found  it  very  hard 
Bading,  and  thought  our  tongue  must  have  much 
legenerated  since  that  time  !  John  Harding  {who,  it 
S  assumed,  wrote  in  Henry  IV,  or  V.'s  time)  often  cites 
lolman's  Chronicle  and  his  Catalogue.  But  these  were 
nerely  Tudor  productions ;  and  Colman  was  set  back 
» tlie  time  of  iving  John. 

Of  the  Carmelites,  or  White  Friars'  Library,  Leland 
lays  it  is  the  largest  in  London.  He  tells  the  tale 
>f  their  famous  doctor,  "Thomas  Wallden,"  who,  dying 
in  1430,  left  the  friars  a  library  worth  at  least  2000 
Jolden  pieces.  Yet  this  library  has  been  strangely 
teduted  in  the  coui-se  of  a  century  ;  and  Lelaud  can 
but  copy  down  a  short  list  of  worthless  treatises 
Wcribed  to  this  great  doctor,  whose  name  is  interwoven 
"ith  the  legend  of  Oldcastle  and  the  Hussites. 

One  would  have  been  glad  if  Lelaud  had  given  us 
la  exact  account  of  the  number  and  nature  of  the  MSS. 
le  found  at  St.  Albans,  where  (he  says)  a  learned 
Bonk  named  "Royal  Court"  showed  him  "the  parch- 
lent  treasures"  of  the  monastery.  He  names  the 
oem  of  "  Ralph  Alban  "  in  heroic  verse,  and  wouders 
lat  "  Matthew  Paris "  makes  no  mention  of  him. 
crhaps  Ralph  was  dead  in  Matthew's  time  !  "  Nicolas 
adclifl"  was  another  very  celebrated  monk  of  St. 
Ibans  and  foe  of  Wiclif.  But  the  monks  at  St.  Albans 
id  not  even  know  his  name.  It  was  at  Wells  that 
eland  heard  of  him. 
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At  Wells,  Leland  found  in  the  library  the  work 
of  "  William  the  Little,"  alias  of  Newburgh,  on  English 
History,  and  he  is  angry  with  him  for  attacking  tie 
credit  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  with  Polydow 
for  following  him,  ignorant  as  they  were  of  the  remote 
antiquity  of  Britain !  The  name  of  William  calls  for 
an  outburst  of  admiration  at  the  great  learning  of 
the  monks  in  the  time  of  Eichard  I.,  of  lament  at 
their  present  luxury  and  sacred  sloth.  So  fixed  in 
his  mind  was  the  accredited  literary  superstition  about 
antiquity. 

Leland  went  to  Malmesbury,  his  head  full  of  the 
fame  of  the  great  "William  Uie  Librarian"  of  that 
cloister  and  English  historian.  On  asking  for  the 
place  of  his  burial,  he  found  that  but  one  or  two 
monks  had  even  heard  his  name.  Leland's  knowledge 
was  derived  from  the  titles  of  books — in  other  words, 
tn^m  the  Benedictine  svst^m  of  fiction. 

When  Leland  was  at  Rittle  Abbey  he  looked  u{x»d 
the    fine    tomb   in    Lydian   marble    which    was  called 
*'  tomb  of  iMo,"  and  the   monks    told   him  that 

v^lvion  time  it  had  been  sacred  to  the  vulgar,  for 
i\iv>  WA5  a  5;\iut.     Leland  seems  to  have  his  doubts, 
:<!!>  us  the  name  is  in  English  merely  Wode, 
W.xxi.     He  OL^uld  believe  in  the  treatises  ascribed 
s^  i\;.^  r.u  rc-v  cyx^use  he  found  them  in  the  Catalogues. 

:ii^  rttV:^  :«.»  a  library  at  Evesham  and  te 
:r:\v<u>::<, '  '  .::  .^ll  that  he  sets  down  are  an 
:  \>.;r;A::  ::  :•    :ho  Sioi^l  Virgins,''  '*  On  the  Miracle 

:>;    yv..i,Ar->:r  atvi  ••  Epistles,"  all  by  "Adam  of 

V<.\jkr>,l  TJt'ks  .:'  liVr^ries  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
i.v^.v>  :jtri-v  szvihine  of  historical  interest, 
cvc::;  .*:  ii?s  ^5>i*  **^'  -^^  house  of  the  FranciscaDS 
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:ford  is  most  amusing,  and  offers  une  of  the 
remarkable  proofs,  not  ooly  of  the  dearth  of 
iful  books,  but  of  the  apathy  or  hostility  towards 
edge  that  prevailed  down  to  the  dissolution  of 
ligious  houses. 

!  is  writing  about  the  legendary  "  Robert  Oreat- 

and    his    friendship    for    "  Adam    Marsh "    the 

iacan,  to  whom,   as  head  of    the    Oxford    house, 

't  all    his    books,    of  which    there    was   a   great 

jr.     "  I  was  lately  at  Oxford,  and  had  a  great 

to   see    these    books.      I   sought  permission    to 

;he  Franciscan  library.     The  few  asses  there  were 

id,  and  brayed  out  that  no  mortal  was  allowed 

it  those  sacred  recesses  and  view  the  mysteries, 

t  their  Guardian,  ra  they  called  their  head,  and 

cred  Bachelora  of  their  College.      I  insisted,  being 

with  the  king's  commission,  and  all  but  forced 

to  open  that  sacred  repository.  One  of  the 
ir  asses,  still  braying  to  himself,  at  last  opened 
Dor.  Great  Heaven  I  what  did  I  find  ?  Dust, 
bs,  moths,  worms,  filth  !  The  hooka  !  I  would 
)uy  them  for  three  halfpence !  I  asked  for 
res,  and  they  showed  nie  coals.  These  are 
icred  mysteries,  so  religiously  observed  by  the 
d  Franciscans."  And  yet,  so  duped  is  Leland 
s  tales  he  has  heard,  he  can  believe  that  Bishop 
t's  volumes  and  copies  have  been  thieved  away 
e  wandering  Francistans.  "Go  now,  bishops," 
;terly  concludes,  "  and  hand  over  by  will  your 
y  treasures  to  friars  like  these." 
I  doubt  Leland  came  upon  many  illuminated  Service 

of  value  in  the  course  of  his  travels.  He  refers, 
imple,  in  his  usual  fulsome  style,  to  one  "  William 
'  of  Balliol,  a  man  of  fortune  who  traveUed  in 
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:  p  iif  Ely.      He  auquired  a  Isrje 
:^n  txtoks,  and  l)equeatlicd  tiem 

i.i:-  uiFiiiiv.  "c  bear  of  similar  collections  bj 
'  1  niiAorp  and  Fz«e,  h^  without  particulars ;  Dor  is 
liere  the  slightest  rvidcBce,  from  end  to  end  of  Lelanda 
work,  of  books  Ijcii^  vmlaed  more  for  their  intrmiic 
worth  than  for  tlidi  ammey  value  !  There  is  not  ibe 
slightest  mention  of  any  collection  of  Chronicles  at 
Histories  which  were  l>eing  turned  over  with  e«gM 
curiosity  by  either  churchmen  or  laymen.  In  fact, 
there  is  strong  eridcDce  of  a  Ibtening  class,  hut  not 
of  a  reading  class  in  any  studious  modern  sense  of  tite 
word. 

Whenever  your  eye  falls  upon  Iceland  diverting 
himself  in  a  library  with  eager  curiosit\%  and  you  aak 
what  he  Ls  reading,  you  meet  with  a  disappoiutmciil. 
It  is  no  treasure  in  the  higher  intellectual  sense.  You 
sec  him  in  Magdalen  Library,  Oxford,  "devouring"* 
little  poem,  half  obliterated,  called  '*  Dares  Phrygius 
on  the  Trojan  War."  This  was  in  his  student  il»ys. 
Two  years  later,  when  studying  in  Paris,  he  visit*-! 
the  library  of  St  Victor,  immortalized  by  the  derision 
of  the  ex- Benedictine,  Rabelais.  He  found  another 
imperfect  copy  of  the  book,  and  a  third,  this  time 
Buouymous,  in  a  private  house.  He  borrowed  ihc 
biH>k,  beiug  curious  a!x)Ut  the  authorship,  and  found  » 
hemistich  where  the  poet  speaks  in  the  first  persua 
Somebody  ha«.l  wTitteu  on  the  margin  in  Latin,  "  S'lppi^ 
I  Jivst-fJi."  Was  this,  then,  that  splendid  star  of  Britain, 
that  incomparable  poet,  Joseph  Iscan  (of  Exeter). 
\V1>«1«  on  his  literary  tour  in  later  days,  Leland  found 
mev  Library  a  perfect  copy  of  the  iucstimabl' 
He  found  that  Thomas  Baldvrin,  .\rchbiaW 
erbury,  had  been  the  patron  of  Joseph  who  W 
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raphrased  Dares  fi-om  the  Greek.  Some  taste  of 
J  verses  is  given  for  the  delectation  of  the  "  greedy 
ider ; "    they  may  pass    for  Renaissance  hexameters 

a  poet  inspired  with  the  Trojan  craze,  and  also,  a3 
ieems,  with  hate  to  the  "  Saracens"  and  the  "  Sultan 
Bahylon,"  and  love  to  King  Richard,  as  witnessed  in 
(poem  called  the  "  Antioehene  War."  It  is  incidental 
.dence  of  the  fact  that  the  romances  of  the  Crusades 
re  but  beginning ;  that  Leland's  hunt  after  a  copy  of 
s  work  was  not  rewarded,  save  by  the  discovery 
1  fragment  at  Abingdon.  This  is  incidental  evidence 
palue. 

More  remarkable  is  the  following,  as  illustrating  the 
uonological  habit  which  still  prevailed.  I  mean 
It,  although  a  list  of  kings  had  been  made  out,  it 
B  as  yet  little  regarded.  Some  one,  says  Leiand, 
1  revised  the  "Trojan  War"  "after  the  death  of 
tdwin."  For  King  Henry  III.,  "  who  was  second  king 
tlie  English  from  Richard,"  is  compared  with  Hector. 
land  Eidds,  that  since  he  wrote  the  above,  a  German 
nted  edition  of  Joseph  has  appeared,  but  so  corrupt, 
it  Joseph  would  not  recognize  his  offspring  were  he 
re.  Moreover,  the  book  has  been  falsely  put  out 
Jer  the  name   of  "  Cornelius  Nepos,  the   Roman." 

fast  and  loose  did  the  literary  interest  play  with 
Qes  and  dates. 

Another  amusing  article  is  that  on  Nennius.  What 
'  become  of  Nennius,  so  Ulustrioua  in  the  days  of 
■e,  as  Leiand  has  heard  the  monks  tell.  Quite 
cored  1  Yet  if  not  a  window,  perhaps  a  chink  may 
opened  to  the  light  from  our  tourist's  experiences, 
ling  through  Yorkshire,  he  came  to  Wharfedale 
bey.  The  Abbot  read  the  Royal  Warrant,  and 
lived  liis  visitor  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  led 
'  2  A 
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him  straight  to  his  library,  well  stocked  with  boolc 
The  Abbot  went  about  his  public  duties,  and  the  cage 
scholar  pounced  upon  an  "  old  copy "  inscribed  ii 
Latin,  "  Nennius  on  the  Origin  of  Britain."  Here  wai 
a  treasure  indeed  1  But  after  he  had  read  a  little  waj 
Leland's  heart  sank  within  him  ;  but  he  would  not  laj 
it  down  till  he  had  finished.  "  Was  there  ever  sudi 
a  fool  of  a  book  ? — no  profit  in  it  at  all,  except  the 
discovery  that  some  sciole  of  a  monk  had  done  the  like 
in  honour  of  Nennius  that  some  one  had  done  foi 
Gildas.  An  affair  of  splendid  lies,  old  wives'  fables,  and 
prodigious  barbarism  1  Yet  so  halting  is  poor  Leland's 
reasoning,  he  thinks  that  the  true  Nennius  ought  to 
be  found  somewhere.  Perhaps  a  great  many  ancient 
authors  have  been  destroyed  by  these  forgers  and 
deflowerers  !  At  last,  with  much  labour,  he  discovered 
two  old  copies  of  Nennius ;  but^  alas  I  it  was  no  incorrupt 
"History."  There  was  much  about  the  Britons  and 
Arthur  and  the  Saxon  tyranny.  This  writer  must  have 
been  a  Briton ;  he  uses  British  words  ;  he  studied  in 
Ireland.  ''  Henry  of  Huntingdon "  knew  Nennius' 
'*  History,"  but  not  by  his  name.  Such  is  Leland's 
credulity  towards  written  statements  about  works  that 
are  not  too  impossible  in  their  nonsense;  so  little 
suspicion  he  has  that  he  has  been  the  dupe,  not  ol 
occasional,  but  of  systematic  falsehood. 

Supposing  Leland  to  have  been  arranging  these 
notes  on  British  writers  about  1540,  it  is  remarkable 
that  he  has  hardly  a  word  to  say  of  his  literarj 
contemporaries,  with  the  exception  of  Polydore  and  one 
or  two  other  foreigners.  He  ends  with  Henry  VII. 
and  perhaps  the  most  important  name  among  those 
who  flourished  in  that  reign  is  that  of  John  Ross  01 
Rowse,  of  Warwick,  who  settled  on  Guy's  Hill,  near  St 
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!T  Magdalen,  under  the  protection  of  the  Earl,  and 
led  himself  in  the  study  of  antiquity  and  in  writing. 
ind  had  seen  and  read  his  works  on  the  Antiquity 
Warwick  and  of  Guy's  Hill,  also  one  against  the 
e  History  of  the  Antiquity  of  Cambridge.  He  had 
I  written  an  unfinished  work  on  the  Antiquity  of 
tish  Academies.  He  died  in  1491,  having  set  up  a 
My  in  the  Porch  of  St.  Mary's,  Warwick.  If  the 
ier  will  consult  the  work  on  English  History  in 
line's  collection  ascribed  to  this  author,  he  will  see 
t,  supposing  it  to  have  been  written  in  Henry  VII.'s 
;n  or  a  littie  before,  the  theory  of  English  History 
Id  only  recently  have  been  laid  down. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  an  exact  account  of  the 
nber  of  books  in  England  at  the  time  of  Leland's 
r.  By  far  the  greater  part  were  Biblical  and  mystical 
tings  in  illustration  of  the  system  of  the  BJack 
oks  and  the  other  Orders.  Arranged  in  Catalogues 
iheir  imaginary  Illustrious  men,  they  make  a  deceptive 
iw,  when  it  is  remembered  that  many  of  them  are 
rely  advertised,  and  that  they  consist  of  endless 
letitions  of  the  same  things.  The  well-written  Bene- 
tine  treatises  on  English  History  are  the  same  with 
ee  used  by  Polydore;  the  main  difference  being 
it  Leland  brings  to  light  trash  which  Polydore  passes 
sr  in  contemptuous  silence. 

But  what  was  the  stat*  of  belief  of  this  man's  miml, 
lionest  and  naturally  truth-loving  as  he  .'^bows  himself 
be?  It  is  the  state  produced  by  listening  to  and 
ding  uncontradicted  tales  at  St.  Paul's  and  Cambridge 
i  daring  his  literary  tour.  When  be  was  a  child 
I  monks  had  noised  abroad  that  they  had  in  their 
stcrious  recesses  documents  of  a  vast  Antiquity,  that 
could  show  how   true  culture  had  begun  in  the 
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days  of  Christ  under  King  Lucius,  and  had  gone  nil, 
with  all  its  strange  interruptions,  through  some  1500 
rears.  His  earlier  articles  are  full  of  the  curious  legeotli 
which  made  up  the  orthodox  teaching  of  the  time,  uid 
of  observations  which  show  the  utter  imbecilitv  of 
jadgment  on  the  part  of  the  most  learned  EnglishmEii 
of  his  rime.  He  supposes,  for  example,  that  the  British 
tongue  before  the  arrival  of  Caisar  waa  partly  Hel»sw 
and  Greek  and  partly  barbarian,  even  as  Freucb ;  iben 
by  use  it  became  "  sesquilatin."  He  explains  EngM 
wotds  as  if  he  were  a  foreigner.  Lost  in  his  bookiib 
dftj-draams,  he  never  compares  what  lie  reads  with  the 
actnal  condition  of  human  nature,  never  thiolu  <l 
exploding  the  mock  mysteries  of  the  monasteries,  a 
of  asking  himself  how  old  his  "  old  copies  "  are,  and  bf 
what  miraculous  means  these  wonderful  traditioiis  W 
l«en  handed  down,  in  spite  of  fires  and  Danes  and  olio 
enemies  of  books,  to  the  lazy  monks  of  his  own  time. 
He  believes  the  substance  of  the  long  string  of  tala  to 
be  quite  true,  because  he  has  been  cradled  in  tbem  ud 
thev  were  part  of  the  Christian  religion.  He  is  annojel 
even  by  the  disbelief  of  Polydore  in  the  moult  (J 
Monmouth ;  and  would  have  been  horrified  had  it 
chanced  upon  a  literary  abbot  who  coold  assure  hin 
that  the  whole  system  was  about  half  a  century  old 

We  cannot  point  to  a  single  Hebrew  scholar,  whether 
monk  or  secular,  in  Englimd  during  the  reign  of  Henrj 
VHI.  Yet  Leland  can  believe  the  fine  tale  that  Heint* 
culture  has  HourisheJ  in  England,  and  has  died  awjt 
like  a  plant  on  uncongenial  soil.  A  monk  at  Raud? 
Abbey  told  him  that  one  "  Laurence  Holbeck"hadcoi»- 
pile*',  a  Hebrew  Dictionary  in  the  time  uf  Henry  IV^ 
'it  "*  that  polypus  Robert  Wakefield  "    had  carried  it 

a  few  years  ago.     Not  content  with  this,  Hebw" 
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te  must  be  deduced  from  the  time  of  "  William  the 
mqueror  "  and  the  learned  Gregory,  a  monk  of  the 
oist«r.  It  is  a  dogma  that  the  Jews  came  hither  with 
le  Normans  from  Rouen ;  consequently  they  must 
ive  brought  Rabbinical  learning  with  them.  But 
dward  Longshanka  sent  them  into  exile ;  their 
fnagogues  were  profaned,  their  books  sold  by  auction 
i  Ramsey  and  Stamford.  Gregory  hurried  thitiier 
itli  the  needful  cash,  and  exchanged  his  copper  for  the 
M  of  literature.  The  Jews  knew  nothing  of  all  this  ; 
ley  were  themselves  attempting  alight  Chronicles  only 
iring  the  Revival  of  Letters.  In  short,  the  state  of 
pnd  of  Leland  is  that  of  one  who  seems  to  see  afar  in 
m  daydream  of  learning  the  light  shining  on  inacccs- 
ibli!  peaks,  while  an  impenetrable  mist  and  darkness 
■tilers  over  the  whole  foreground  of  his  retrospect. 
I  1  am  tempted  to  give  one  more  illustration  of  this 
htc  of  mind,  because  it  is  i>eculiarly  instructive  to 
(very  student  of  human  thought  and  life.  Leland,  in 
BC  course  of  his  tour,  paid  a  visit  to  what  was  called 
Be  "  Oratfjry  of  Bede."  He  atiinds  and  wonders. 
fHow  has  this  sacred  place  been  preservetl  from  the 
wDcity  of  William  the  Conqueror  down  to  the  present 
■y! "  He  does  not  resolve  his  doubts.  He  reads  the 
tocount  of  the  death  of  Bede  l>y  Cuthbert,  and  is  affected 
ly  the  exhibition  of  so  much  sanctity.  His  doubts, 
[ftrliaps,  disappear.  He  is  no  humorist ;  he  is  vexed 
iiCfluse  all    is   not    bo   clear   as    it  might    be.     Those 

EQstrous  Danes!  how  could  the  works  of  Bede  have 
,  iped  their  hands?  But  whatever  doubt  there  may 
B  shout  these  matters,  it  is  clear  that  "  Hector  Boece," 
»  Scot,  is  an  old  woman  and  a  fool  in  his  talk  about 
Bde.  He  provokes  laughter  and  wrath.  Why,  he 
tttends  that  Bede  studied  in  Italy,  that  in  his  old 
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age  he  stayed  at  Melrose,  that  he  died  at  Durham.  As 
if  Bede  did  not  say  himself  something  very  difiereut 
from  this,  and  Cuthhert  that  he  was  buried  at  Jamw. 
See  what  Simeon  of  Durham  and  Roger  Hoveden  sit 
about  Bede  :  he  never  was  iu  Italy  !  Leland  was  nnt 
aware  that  the  canon  who  writes  as  "Hector  Bow" 
was  but  little  older  tlian  himself,  and  that  his  allusions 
to  Bede  show  how  the  literary  legend  was  yet  in  ito 
plastic  state. 

Leland  waa  not  a  man  of  genius  like  his  con- 
temporary, the  jesting  monk  who  wrote  under  themHak 
of  "  Raljelais,"  and  poured  contempt  upon  the  wliofe 
system  of  historic  fiction  that  was  coming  into  vogue. 
In  the  Catalogue  of  Absurdities  in  the  library  of  St. 
Victor,  Paris,  Rabelais  sets  down  "  Bcda,  (/*.'  OptimiMi: 
Triparum  !  "  Nor  had  Leland  taste  enough  to  umler- 
stand  that  no  man  ever  passed  in  England  under  audi 
a  name  as  Beda,  which  is  mei-ely  allegorical  of  tie  lift 
of  prayer ;  or  that  bis  prayiug-place  was  a  [wrt  m 
the  same  holy  convention.  So  far  on  the  nature  of 
Lelund's  testimony  to  the  state  of  Letters  in  England 
He  was  not  aware,  in  his  grief  at  what  he  thought  to 
be  the  decadence  of  culture,  that  he  was  living  in  tk 
great  intellectual  seed-time  of  England. 

The  Rise  of  the  Chaucer  Legend  and  Poktey. 

The  story  of  the  rise  of  English  culture  might  be 
written  almost  exclusively  from  the  rich  matei" 
supplied  by  the  "  Canterbury  Tales."  For  this  poet,« 
this  guild  of  poets,  is  full  of  a  knowledge  of  the  actul 
world  to  be  found  nowhere  else.  I  may  remind  tiw 
reader — but  it  is  unnecessary — of  the  praises  of  Rogo 
Aacham.     But  let  me  briefly  show  that  the  work  should 
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•>e  studied  as  a  mirror  of  the  maimere,  the  ideas,  the 
feminiscences  and  the  beliefs  about  the  past,  during  the 
early  Tudor  period.  It  is  John  Leiand  who,  writing 
perhaps  about  1540,  first  informs  us  of  the  growth  of 
the  legend  al»out  Geoiirey  Chaucer.  lie  knows,  as 
Bsuftl,  nothing  definite  of  any  personality.  He  merely 
argues  the  matter  on  the  basis  of  rumour,  which  pro- 
ceeded from  some  writers  in  the  interests  of  tho. 
Nolulity,  who  wished  to  refer  the  beginnings  of  Natural 
Poetry  to  the  imagined  brilliant  time  of  Richard  of 
Bordeaux  and  the  two  Henries  who  followed. 

The  effort  was  made  to  represent  Chaucer  as  a 
Universal  genius,  dialectician,  rhetor,  poet,  philosopher 
and  mathematician,  an  ornament  of  Oxford.  There 
ia  some  ground  for  believing  that  the  White  Friars 
had  part  in  this  construction,  because  a  book  on  the 
**  Sphere  "  is  set  down  to  Chaucer,  wherein  he  is  made 
to  own  his  debt  to  two  Carmelites.  He  must  also  be 
Represented  as  "  a  holy  Theologian  "  to  complete  the 
tale  of  his  perfection.  He  must  be  made  to  sojourn  in 
France,  so  as  to  adorn  himself  with  all  the  graces  of 
B'rench  culture.  And  finally,  he  must,  like  all  our 
English  illustrious,  be  at  home  in  the  Inns  of  Court  and 
the  colleges  of  the  lawyers.  He  must  be  the  friend  of 
dower,  and  his  one  object  must  be  the  adornment  of 
the  English  tongue  "  in  all  numbers."  He  must  lay 
the  Italian  and  French  poets  under  contribution, 
Petrarcli  and  Alan,  and  must  rival  them.  He  must 
translate  from  French  and  Latin  into  English  ;  and 
then  he  must  proceed  to  wTite  verses  "  out  of  his  own 
lead."  He  must  bring  our  language  to  that  pitch  of 
purity,  eloquence,  and  grace,  that  it  may  take  its  place 
among  the  polished  tongues  of  the  world.  So  England 
shall   place  her  National  Poet  in  the  .same  rank  with 
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Dante  and  with  Petrarch ;  nay,  with  Maeonidea  of 
Greece,  and  with  Virgil  of  Rome. 

Lcknd  quotes  his  own  Epigrams,  and  abo  some 
verses  written  a  few  years  before  at  the  request  ofllie 
printer  Bertholet.  But  Chaucer  is  not  yet  known  to 
the  Humanist  Latin  poets,  Leiand  laments.  He  ml! 
therefore  give  a  list  of  Chaucer's  pieces.  He  saj^  tliat 
William  Caxton — who,  it  is  agi'eed,  was  our  first  prioter 
— collected  all  the  works  he  could  acquire  in  aw 
volume.  Better  was  the  edition  of  Bertholet  ami 
Thynne,  who,  after  research  for  old  copies,  made  many 
additions.  Brian  Tuck,  a  friend  of  Lelaud's,  added  u 
preface  to  the  last  impression.  Leiand's  testimoiiy. 
therefore — omitting  the  uncertain  Caxton  edition- 
reaches  only  to  "  a  few  years  before  "  the  time  of  bis 
writing,  and  cites  the  edition  then  printed  for  the  list 
of  Chaucer's  works,  which  he  gives  in  Latin.  Then 
are  the  twenty-four  Cantian  Tales,  two  in  pmse- 
"Peter  Ploughman"  is  Chaucer's  by  common  coiaenl 
of  scholars,  but  in  both  editions  it  is  suppressed,  hecauM 
of  its  attacks  on  the  morals  of  priests.  He  then  gi'M 
a  list  of  twenty  other  pieces,  mostly  of  Humane  poetn> 
the  first  of  which  is  the  "  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,"  adding 
that  these  books  "  are  read  everywhere  at  the  preseni 
day."  Further,  Leiand  finds  that  in  the  prologue  t«  ^^ 
"  Loves  of  the  Heroides,"  the  poet  confesses  that  ^ 
had  writteu  a  little  book  on  the  death  of  the  Duchess 
Blanche  of  Lancaster,  and  that  he  translated  «" 
opuscle  of  Urigen  on  Magdalen,  "  if,  indeed,  Origa' 
wrote  anything  of  the  kind." 

In  this  vague  way  does  Leiand  apeak  of  the  rise « 
English  poetry  and  of  the  supposed  great  founder  of 
the  art  of  writing  witti  "  torrent  eloquence "  in  0"^ 
native  tongue.     So  little  pure-hearted  love  is  therefor 
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18  art,  it  must  needs  be  added,  that  it  was  an 
ion  to  Chaacer's  glory  that  he  had  a  sister  wedded 
'illiam  Pole  (unless  the  name  escapes  me),  Duke 
iffolk.  She  lived  in  great  splendour  at  Ewelrae, 
there  died  and  was  buried,  as  Leland  has  heard, 
leer  himself  died  in  London,  and  was  buried  at 
tminater,  leaving  his  son  Lewis  heir  of  his 
erty  and  Uis  seat  at  Woodstock,  hard  by  the  royal 
"  Some  time  after "  William  Caxton  affixed  a 
sh  on  his  monument,  taken  from  a  certain  dirge 
ten  by  Stephen  Sarigono  of  Milan. 
Nothing  whatever  was  discovered  about  Chaucer 
'  John  Leland's  time,  but  much  was  invented  under 
pressure  of  curiosity,  and  the  great  desire,  as  the 
IS  grew  in  favour,  to  know  who  he  really  was. 
■e  is  great  want  of  humour  in  these  researches  and 
18,  The  simple  fact  is  that  a  coterie  of  wits, 
lara,  under  the  powerful  protection  of  certain  noble 
es,  chose,  as  in  many  analogous  cases,  to  set  up  an 
!  personality  whom  no  one  could  discover ;  to  plant 
in  "  good  old  times  "  in  the  society  of  kings  and 
ea,  and,  secure  under  the  mask  of  his  name,  to 
ribe  the  manners  of  the  early  Tudor  time,  and 
:li  the  shafts  of  satire  at  the  religious  orders.  The 
ions  to  Ewelme  and  Woodstock  would  doubtless 
nderstood  by  the  initiated  ;  but  the  secret  was  well 
;  and  John  Leland  knew  no  more  of  the  source  of 
literary  activity  than  he  knew  of  the  origin  of  the 
id  of  Wiclif.  Merton  College  may  very  probably 
been  in  the  secret. 

'he  remarks  of  Sidney  in  the  "  Defence  of  Poesy" 
be  recalled,  that  it  was  strange  the  poet  should  see 
learly  in  a  misty  time,  and  that  in  brighter  ages 
Bhould  go  atumblingly  after  him.     The  difficulty 
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ia  solved  when  we  once  understand  that  the  adminicle 
men  of  the  Chausir  or  Chaucer  guild  were,  in  fact,  men 
of  the  Renaissance,  working  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
great  time  when,  as  Polydorc  says.  Letters  flowed  ova 
the  Alps  to  these  Northern  climes.  They  lead  us  out 
of  the  gloomy  cell  into  the  light  of  day  ;  they  reved 
the  England  and  Europe  of  the  fifteenth  century  bj 
their  retrospective  pictures,  and  the  actual  England  li 
the  early  Tudor  period  by  their  faithful  studies  rf 
manners  and  costumes  from  the  very  life.  Their  know- 
ledge of  their  ignorance  is  the  measure  of  the  knowledp 
and  ignorance  of  the  best-educated  men  during  thi 
reign  of  Henry  VIII, 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


EAitLV    PRINTED    BOOKS— LEGENDS    OF    THE    PIIESS. 


I  BRIEF  examination  of  the  legends  of  the  early  Printing 
*K^^es  and  of  the  boobs  issued  therefrom  will  show,  in 
he  first  place,  how  small  in  amount  was  the  literature 
roduced  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
J  the  second  place,  it  will  show  that  the  notion  of 
Aking  out  a  Chronicle  of  the  past  is  but  in  its  incep- 
in.  In  the  third  place,  the  quality  of  the  Chronicle 
lelf  reflects  a  state  of  willing  credulity  among  the 
tlglish  audience,  and  of  utter  ignorance,  to  which  no 
ble,  however  monstrous,  was  unacceptable.  Again,  it 
U  be  seen  that  what  was  called  English  Story  was 
ntrived  upon  etymological  fancies  and  deductive  prin- 
►les,  that  its  substance  was  partly  borrowed  from,  and 
*"tly  invented  in  analogy  to,  old  historical  legends 
Greece. 

I  may  also  call  attention  to  the  uncertainty  in  the 
ting  of  the  early  books  ;  l)ecause  I  believe  that  by  an 
luction  of  such  instances  from  the  English  Presses 
^  from  those  on  the  Continent,  the  probability  or 
Host  the  certainty  will  be  made  out,  that  the  custom 

dating  from  the  era  of  the  Incarnation  was  only 
%;inaing  at  some  time  subsequent  to  Typography. 

We  have  been  taught  to  repeat  the  name  of  William 
^ton  as  that  of  the  man  who  first  introduced  jhe  c«xton 
e  mystery  of  printing  into  England.     This  ''"^'" 
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>  reanmder  that  n 
lit  into  currency  t 
I  with  the  legend  of  1 
B^BarayeU  of  the  Historied 
,  it  contained  i 
.  to  tite  Weald  of  Keoi 
hrrK  te  Ae  ■  life  of  Charles  the  Great' ' 
:  xhe  ivinter  had  learned  to  read  anil 
vMiF  a  Siv  kmL  80  Ae  figure  of  Master  WiQum 
Caxhu  «f  Ae  Weild  <^  Koit,  Mercer,  arose  befoie 
Sinfitsb  im^WKtion,  and  doobtieas  it  was  agreeable  to 
nnuziKS  lise  paxnodc  tndition  of  Kent  with  the  art  of 
TTpftfTafir, 

Bint  diF  lettder  mast  be  warned,  on  the  BtreoglJi  of 
jt  kat£  iDdnctioB  of  casea,  against  supposing  that  the 
fca»«DeaB  in  our  eady  printed  books  are  of  anr 
'^-^n^^^kal  Taloe.  Ibe  habit  of  fiction  prevails  erery— 
'«i>«re.  and  in  the  ease  o[  this  noble  art  on  its  iabfy- 
dscociL,  ^FWTMT  and  di^oiae  were  means  of  mere  self' 
ptvmeirtioii  aad  defence  He  "  Recayell "  referred  tc  i* 
beli«T«d  to  haTv  be«n  the  fiist  book  printed  in  Engli^* 
»»d  th*  purpcHt  oi  the  tatle-page  is  to  convey  to  tlie 
P?«^:er  ih*  impression  that  a  priest  and  chaplain  of  tic 
Hoas*>  of  Burgundy  had  translated  the  collectioD  &M0 
Q  into  French,  and  that  William  Cazton,  the  Heicer 
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ndon,  had  rendered  them  from  French  into  English 
le  command  of  the  Lady  Margaret,  Duchess  of 
undy,  the  Yorkist  princess  who  played  so  impor- 
a  part  in  English  politics  after  the  death  of  her 
er  Edward  IV.  Further,  the  reader  was  invited  to 
?e  that  the  work  was  begun  in  Bruges  in  the  year 
e  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  God,  1468,  and  finished 
e  holy  city  of  Colen  in  1471.  Not  the  slightest 
lence  can  be  placed  in  the  literal  accuracy  of  the 
,  but  it  may  be  quite  safe  to  infer  that  the  House 
argundy  and  the  Mercers'  Company  of  London  had 

part  in  the  patronage  of  the  printers'  enterprise. 
he  prime  authority  for  any  statements  about 
□n  is  the  early  printed  books  ;  and  the  statements 
Uusions  then  made  are  of  that  vague  and  uii- 
orted  kind  on  which  nothing  definite  can  be  built. 
cloBer  attention,  it  appears  that  the  stealth  and 
lerate  craft  with  which  a  system  of  literature  had 

begun  in  the  Benedictine  cloisters,  attended  on  all 
movements  of  the  printing  press.  How  idle  an 
hronism  to  refer  the  modern  haljits  of  the  Press  to 
turbulent  time  !  It  is  indeed  a  proof  of  the  secrecy 
jealousy  of  the  early  printers  that  the  old  habits 
lechfluically  continue  in  certain  matters  that  may 

unimportant  to  laymen  :  as  Mr.  Blades,  a  learned 
ber  of  the  craft,  has  told  us. 

t  is  believed  that  the  book  on  "Chess"  was  the 
ist  printed  in  England.  The  actual  year  The  gbuip 
le  publication  is  uncertain;  though  one  ''"^''™- 
an  bears  date  1474  and  no  pla<!e,  a  second  edition 
I  no  date  at  all.  But  here  the  printers,  behind  the 
:of  Caxton,  entertain  us  with  a  story  of  a  French 
or  of  Divinity  of  the  Order  of  St.  John's,  Jerusalem, 

wrote  a  book  called  "  Chess  moralized."     It  had 
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-'■1.    rr..::-...'-     .r  Iriii'f^  :il:o  English.     Tne  figures 

i-    -Kit'-     ::.    i_i-    "^•r   .'iziT,  Itself  of  Oriental  oridn, 

>■'■'.'.    '      •    ::   r:i  ~ ' ir  .7  in  rhe  West.     It  has,  how- 

r.i-^iT-'i.    ;ii.    r.'-.jlrsissn.r;!]    Stamp.     Curious,  and 

r::r:ou?.  bu:  is:>:»r:aiir  to  observe,  that  tk 

n..  .  .1-  •  iiii     t*    in  Viji\r^  and  Legates  of  tlie  Kine; 

■:i      1:"     f.v-    reprt'senied  with  caps  or  hoinls  on 

-  ..       ri-i*:.     .uii^^*  tf    tha:  in  the  well-known  tifinue 

. :  ■  li.        '    \\A    "eeL  iissunied.  and  with  good  reason, 
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e?n  invented  from  these 


tiiT:-       n...  ::*i-.:.:    iutr    'er-.z!-"  :«elieving,  and  wc  thliik 

:    "f^         ":     t:;.^v-    m-.    :i2fortanate  Duke  uf 
ar»:a«:»:     uit^":!    0:    tif  »>k  and  pmteL-tor 

■   ■  .    •":::•.•     tij:-.::.^.    ^nJ.  >.   :■:   x-ntirni  the  notion 

:;.ii  i"    .-.'  .     I—:    nr  •.i~:e.i  in   En^lanJ:  of 
..•::i     ::i?n:  1.-  i.*f*ia''   _!.    -"^d-iiirt.     It  we  pursue  the 
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b  the  means  of  the  learned  monks  and  friars, 
inters  to  this  day  call  their  room  a  chapel ;  but 

never  be  discovered  in  what  church  they  were 
leltered. 

further  attention  to  the  evidence   it    becomes 
nt  that  the  printers    were    working    under   the 
age  and  protection  of  the  influential  persons  who 
ed    our    English    mythology.       In    the         , 
iry  of  Jason,"    an   undated   book,  the   toryof 
ent  is  made  that  the  work  was  written  in 
I  by  the  chaplain  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  whose 
hilip  the  Good,  founded  the  Order  of  the  Golden 
,     The    book    is    translated    in    honour  of  King 
■d  IV.,  as  a  Knight  of  that  Order.     A  tale  ia  also 
f  paintings  in  the  chateau  of  Hessdin  in  Artois, 

represented  the  fine  old  Greek  legend,  and  of 
ranees  which  illustrated  the  craft  of  Meden.     We 

the  Revival  of  Letter.'!  and  Art,  when  Instinct 
t  directed  men  to  the  old  Greek  lore  as  a  source 
poetic  construction  of  the  history  of  the  West, 
cclesiastical  interest  substituted  Gideon's  Fleece 
ion's,  as  the  preface  of  the  Caxton  Guild  already 
ites. 
lis  guild — for  such  they  were — put  forth   *'  The 

I  and  Sayings  of  the  Philosophers  "  at  ^be 
time  not  ascertained.     The  book,  how-    "Dicien" 
bears  the  date  1477,  and  it  is  pretended  that  Earl 
},  a  member  of  the  Woodville  family,  so  ill-fated 

national  story,  had  translated  the  book  from  the 

II  a  great  elibrt  lias  been  made  to  glorify  this 
ly  Woodville  as  a  chevalier  and  man  of  letters ; 
1  the  romances  about  him  we  discern  those  habits 
istes  which  contributed  to  form  our  national  epics. 

supposed  to  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
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book  while  od  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  James  of  Composleili, 
and  to  have  acquired  a  very  just  relish  for  the  "sireet 
saying  of  the  Payuems"  from  Homer  down  to  Galen. 
Tbere  is  a  sly  chapter  at  the  end,  containing  sarcasnu 
on  women,  imputed  to  Socrates,  with  a  protest  against 
the  notion  that  they  could  be  possibly  applied  to  tk 
ladies  of  England. 

Another  book  put  out  under  the  name  of  Lord 
T[,a  Rivers  was  the  "  Cordial,"  a  book  of  religioiiB 

'■CMdmi."  meditation  from  the  French.  It  bears  the  date 
1478.  The  Epilogue,  pretended  to  be  written  byCaxton, 
bears  a  very  strong  stamp  of  Catholic  devotion.  It 
will  be  observed  how  negative  the  evidence  is,  so  ftr, 
on  the  question  of  historical  writing  or  reading  B 
England.  We  have  nothing  more  as  yet  than  a  tint 
of  the  influence  of  the  Greek  mythology  at  work  in 
the  poetic  and  inventive  brains  of  oar  enteiprisiiig 
chroniclers. 

AVe  come  to  the  year  14S0.  Three  books  beartto 
date,  viz,  "  The  Image  of  the  World,"  "  The  Meti- 
morphoses  of  Ovid,"  and  "  The  Chronicles,"  witi  1 
"  Description  of  England." 

The  Prologue  to  "The  Image  of  the  World"!* 
"  Th  fictitious.     But  it  may  be  collected  from  its 

imw  of       Statements  that  what  passed  for  Science  in 

the  World.         ,       ,  cr  i  .li' 

the  late  liiteentn  century  was  translated  InBii 
Latin  into  French,  and  so  into  English.  And  agaia,  tie 
Caxton  guild  show  their  desire  to  claim  the  protection 
of  French  aud  English  nobles,  of  the  Goldsmiths'  ^'H^ 
pany,  and  of  the  Abbots  of  Westminster.  The  memoij 
of  Edward  IV.  and  Lord  Hastings,  his  ChamberlaiBi  i^ 
preserved  in  the  prologue. 

The  contents  of  the  book  reveal  that  great  hyp*'" 
trophy   aud   that  excitement  of  phantasy  which  W 
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ding  some  men  into  great  illuBions,  others  un  the 
th  of  genuiue  invention.  Here  are  the  tales  of  the 
sat  Wizard  Virgil,  his  copper  fly  wliich  chases  all  other 
B  from  his  presence,  and  his  brazen  horse  which  cures 

animals  that  look  upon  it.  Here,  too,  we  have  the 
Jend  of  the  Braaen  Head  (repeated  in  connection  with 
)ger  Bacon),  which  answers  all  questions  and  foretells 
1  events.  The  precious  relics  of  Virgil  are  said  to 
ive  been  seen  at  Naples  when  the  book  was  first 
itten,  i.e.  in  that  magical  century,  the  thirteenth, 
le  general  facts  suggest  the  existence  of  some  company 

scholars  who  made  capital  out  of  the  great  name 

the  old  Roman,  and  used  it  to  give  solemnity  to 
eir  prodigious  stories.  The  popularity  of  the  book, 
gelher  with  the  nature  of  ita  contents,  enable  us  to 
rm  a  clear  idea  of  the  general  state  of  the  public 
ind — ignorant,  credulous,  yet  full  of  that  curiosity 
llch  leads  in  the  end  to  genuine  knowledge.  The 
er-atiraulation  of  the  appetite  for  the  miraculous  led 

a  jaded  state  of  the  imagination,  wliich  began  to 
»ver  itself  in  healthful  contact  with  the  facts  of  the 
dd. 

But  we  are  more  immediately  concerned  in  this 
bee  with  the  book  of  "  Chronicle  of  ■•(.hr.nioif 
igland."  The  compilers  of  the  book  are  "' '^"s^'"'-" 
Jeasarily  unknown.  It  may,  however,  be  taken  for 
tain  that  they  belonged  to  the  literary  clique  who 
fc  in  the  whole  secret  of  the  invention  of  English 
ty  ;  and  the  interest  of  the  book  consists  in  the  fact 
-t  it  contains  the  first  argument  of  that  long  Drama 
Kings  which  our  poets  and  chroniclers  elaborated. 
is,  and  naturally  so  under  these  conditions,  a  very 
Bgre  production,  although  it  is  supposed  to  cover 
:   immense    period    of    time    from    the    lady   Albine 
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epcnTSkoos  hooiiie  of  the  isle   Albion,  down  to  the 
bezmning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 

Tbe  idea  of  oar  mjthographers  was  to  deduce  the 
(  whole  stocT  of  the  British  Isles  from  the 
legends  of  the  East,  that  is  from  the  Greek 
^Tiholo^.  with  which  was  later  mixed  that  of  the 
Jews  and  Arabians.  Oat  of  the  names  of  places  those 
•X  *keioK  perscHialities  are  derived,  precisely  after  the 
analogy  of  the  old  mythologies.  This  Albion 
gives  rise  to  Albine,  who  is  feigned  one  of 
ihirsy  daughters  of  Diodetian,  a  great  *^  king  of  Syria." 
Tbe  rest  of  the  stoiy  is  framed  upon  the  model  of 
libe  myth  of  Danam  and  .£g}'ptuSy  the  eponyms  of 
IX&naon  Argos  and  Egypt :  which  was  invented  by  tiie 
Gi^ek  orders  in  the  Delta  to  account  for  their  presence 
iheK^  and  to  ascertain  their  title  to  the  land. 
I>jiagtiteis  and  sons  are  symbolic  expressions  for  lands 
Ani  rr:^  :  weddinirs  stand  for  alliances  or  conquests 
a::  :  :ie  like.  S>  Albine,  daughter  of  the  Syrian  king, 
:::-:5  :o  .'Ur  island,  aud  bv  her  weddin<x  with  a 
[xzz::.,  VLvmes  the  pt\rent  of  a  race  of  monsters, 
'.v.:  ivv:  i-.v.  :::e  land  until  the  coming  of  Brut€  the 
Vr.A::.  0:her  writers  of  the  Si\me  faction  were  busy 
w::'::  sir.iilar  iiiveDtions  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
S.\  :•'::.  Irish,  and  Welsh.  So  late  as  about  1520  a 
wriur  i::»d  prv^iueed  a  story  connecting  Atliens,  Egvpt 
ir.  :>.-:  riino  of  ^[o^e5,  Portugal,  Ireland  and  Scotland  in 
v^r.o  wob  v^t*  legend,  the  principal  figure  in  which  i^ 
Svv^ra,  dauchror  of  Pharaoh  and  ancestress  of  all  the 

r>u:  :o  roturu  to  the  '"  Chronicles  "  of  the  ''  Caxton 
limid."  When  they  pause  after  their  immense  retro- 
s:h\  :  ai  the  Ivginning  of  Edward  lY.  s  reign,  they  have 
not  vot  touchoil  a  sinsrle  authentic  fact  in  their  course: 
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the  few  decades  which  intervene  between  that  reign 
their   own    time   form    a  blank  almost   entire   in 
■  memory ;  so  that  it  bad  to  be  filled  up  with  the 
8  and  colours  of  an  awful  domestic  drama  of  the 
royal    houses.     The    whole  is  pure  invention    in 
same    sense   in    which    an    epic    is    an    invention, 
motive  is  to  establish  a  dogma  of  English  His- 
and  to  make  the  stories  of  kings  illustrative  of 
dogma.     If    the    tradition    is    that    the    Caxton 
ronicles "  were  printed  in  a  Benedictine  abbey,  the 
inty  is  that  the  composition  of  them  was  mainly 
ifork  of  the  literary  monks  of  that  Order. 
)ue  of  the  curious  illustrations  of  their  system  is 
they  tell  the   talc  how  King  John  was  storv  of 
ined  at  Swineahead  Abbey  by  a    monk,   ^""(  ■'"''"■ 
h  is  repeated  again  and  again  in  other  Chronicles, 
reason  is  because  King  John  has  to  play  the  part 
le  tyrant,  and  the  monk  that  of  the  patriot  in  the 
ish  drama.     It  is  the  same  thing  over  again  when 
tenedictine  "  Matthew  Paris  "  and  the  Scotch  canon 
r  represent  the  Prior  of  Cleikenwell  in  the  follow- 
'cign  as  threatening  to  dethrone  the  son  of  King 
if  he  should  cease  to  do  justice  to  the  prelates.     In 
ramatic  reply  of  Henry  he  is  made  to  confirm  the 
of  his  father's  murder  at  the    instigation  of  the 
*,     The    tale   receives   the   support   of    Langtoft, 
en,  John  of  Tyneraouth,  Utterbourne  the  Fran- 
1,  and  others  of  the  monastic  Orders, 
he  times  were  violent  when  these  Chronicles  were 
in   down.     But   the    language    is   probably  more 
it  than  the  deeds.     It  might  be  going  too  far  to 
.  that  the  lines  of  Yorkist  and  Lancastrian  princes 
constantly  threatened    from  the  cloisters,  unless 
complied  with  the  politics  of  the  Abbots.     And 
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yet  it  is  clear  enougli,  from  the  best  authority  we  have 
on  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL,  that  he  had  reason  to  dread 
the  religious  houses  as  hotbeds  of  conspiracy  and 
rebellion ;  and  that  he  desired  to  suppress  their  rights 
of  sanctuary.  However,  the  tales  about  King  John, 
here  to  be  found  in  their  germ,  are  among  the  most 
significant  in  the  whole  invention.  At  a  time  when 
the  people  of  England  were  goaded  to  madness  by  tiie 
oppressions  of  the  Hierarchy,  they  who  were  mainly 
responsible  for  the  misery  sit  down  to  draw  the  por- 
trait of  an  impossible  tyrant,  who  tramples  on  die 
people  without  being  able  to  defend  himself,  and  of 
equally  impossible  lovers  of  liberty  in  the  persons  of 
barons  and  prelates  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  the  description  of  these 
DeBcription  islauds  affixcd  to  the  Caxton  "  Chronicles" 
of  Britain,  proceeds  from  the  Benedictines.  It  has  been 
derived  from  the  "  Polychronicon,"  a  production  to 
which  we  have  referred  in  another  part  of  this  wort 
This  is  the  only  English  Geography  we  have  before 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  It  was  not  known  until  late 
in  the  preceding  age ;  and  it  reveals  the  astounding 
ignorance  of  the  subject,  together  with  the  conceit 
of  orthodox  knowledge  which  prevailed  before  the 
discovery  of  America.  The  English  translation  of  the 
"  Polychronicon  "  is  dated  1482. 

But  let  us  pass  from  Westminster  to  St.  Alban& 
The  press  at  Thc  legend  runs  that  Caxton  and  the  St 
St.  Albans,  ^ij^^jjg  printer  were  in  correspondence,  whicl 
resolves  itself  into  the  general  fact  of  a  close  guild 
the  members  of  which  wrought  in  concert,  unde 
Benedictine  superintendence.  There  is  the  story  tha 
a  "  Treatise  on  Rhetoric,"  compiled  in  Cambridge  b; 
a  Franciscan,  was  printed  at  St.  Albans  in  1480.     Bu 
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where  the  symptoms  of  confederacy  clearly  appear  is 
ID  the  case  of  the  "  St.  Albans  Chronicle,"  »« st.  Aibans 
80  caUed,  and  dated  1483.  Our  late  Tudor  ^'^^^'^^" 
chroniclers,  Grafton  and  Foxe,  confounded  it  with 
Caxton  Chronicles,  for  it  is  of  the  same  mint.  De 
Worde's  edition  of  1497  merely  ascribes  the  book  to 
a  schoolmaster  of  St.  Albans.  All  that  is  proved  is 
a  wish  to  connect  the  monastery  with  the  production. 

The  same  principle   of   resting    on   the  reign   of 

Edward   IV.  as  an  epoch   down   to   which   invention 

might  freely  range  without  fear  of  contradiction,  is 

here  observable.      This   Chronicle    contains    the    tale 

of  the  Woman-Pope,   which   is   solely   a   Benedictine 

invention,  repeated  many  times  in  these   Chronicles. 

The  writer  says  that  this  Pope,  "  Joan   the  English- 

nwui,"  was  a  great  Scriptural  scholar ;  and  that  after 

her  election   she   gave  birth  to  a  child,  and  was  the 

sixth  Pope  who  contrasted  the  name  of  Holiness  with 

a  vicious  life.      She  was  not  numbered  in  the  Book 

of  Popea      There   are   other  books   bearing   the   St. 

Albans  mark  which  have  no  slight  importance  in  their 

bearing   on   the   beginnings   of  our   English  Culture. 

The  lore   of    heraldry    was  beginning  in  the   Tudor 

period.      The  "  Book  of  Biasing  of  Arms  "  is  dated  St. 

Albans,    i486.     It  contains  the  elements  of  heraldry, 

With  the  science  of  hawking  and  hunting,  and  other 

<^Qrious  matters  of  interest  to  the  gentlefolk,  who  were 

beginning  to  read  a  very  little. 

In  the  tract  on   "  Coat-armour "   the   object  is  to 
distinguish  gentle  from  ungenteel  men,  and  coat-armour, 
to  trace  the  origin  of  Bondage  up  to  Adam,  and^RTDd-'' 
and  from  him  to  the  Angels.     The  "  Legends  '^ 
of  Troy"   are   also   sources   of  the  history  of  Arms. 
The  laws  of  Arms  are  before  the  Ten  Commandments 
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oc  Goi  Chiisr  is  a  Gentleman  by  his  mother  s  side, 
a&i  prmcie  of  eoat-aimonr.  The  Coat  of  King  Artiar 
2*  rr^ii^l  The  Atur  de  lis  of  France  are  said  to 
hi^e  Ite^n  given  fiom  heaven  in  sign  of  everlastiDg 
tr:-:i>ir,  liarde,  and  swonL  Other  particulars  show 
thai  Tie  author,  a  man  who  mixed  in  the  best  society 
*A  his  time,  is  working  on  the  theory  of  French  and 
English  History  as  laid  down  in  Froissart.  It  is  very 
<nxrioas  at  first  sight  that  this  book,  which  contains 
manv  coaisenesaes,  should  be  dedicated  to  an  illustrious 
and  holy  lady.  Abbess  of  Sopwell,  and  sister  of  Lord 
Beraers :  and  that  she  should  be  said  to  have  versified 
a  tiaet  on  hunting  by  Sir  Tristram,  a  monk  and  an 
old  forester.  And  yet  these  incongruities,  according 
to  our  present  taste,  correspond  to  the  revelations  of 
English  society  in  the  "  Canterbury  Talea" 

Among  other  works  ascribed  to  the  Caxton  press 

^ .- ..  ^        at  about  the  same  time  is  the    "  Sleeve  and 

.^r->i.tn.     Conquest   of    Jerusalem,"    giving   the  story 

of   GcKlfrev   of    Boulogne,   and   the   kincrdom  of  the 

Latins.     It    was   written,    not   to   teach    the   facts  of 

ancient   times,  of  which    nothing   was    really   known, 

but  with  the  ol>ject  of  stirring  up  Christendom  ajrainst 

the  Turks,  and  to  '*  recover  "  a  land  from  the  Moslems 

which    the    Christians    had    never   possessed.      It  i> 

miraculous  romance  ;  disguising  the  military  passions 

and    ideals  of   the  time  in  a  cloke  of  religion.    The 

reader  is  invited,  as  usual,  by  the  printers,  to  imagine 

that  the  book  had  been  presented  to  Edward  IV.    it 

niav   be   tedious  to   repeat   the  same  thing  so  often. 

l)ut  the  editors  of  these  works  were  utterly  uuable  t<» 

find    any  true  record   of   the  reign    of  that   king,  i^^ 

their  statements,  in  publishing    the  "  PolychronicoD. 

show\ 
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Another  illustration  of  the  entire  incapacity  for 
lather  writing  or  reiwling  History,  except  as  ^ha  fcsUvhi 
Boetry  aud  allegory,  may  be  seen  in  the  """''■ 
(''Liber  Festivalis,"  or  "Directions  for  keeping  Fast  all 
l&B  Year,"  dated  14S3,  at  WeBtminster.  This  became 
p  popular  book,  and  was  reprinted  by  De  Worde  and 
[ethers.  The  sermons  and  tales  give  an  insight  into 
(file  nature  of  oral  religious  instruction  in  England. 
[The  "  odd  stories,"  as  Hearne  calls  them,  are  not  here 
Islluded  to  for  the  purpose  of  ridicule,  but  merely  to 
Wliow  that  the  state  of  the  English  mind  precluded 
plistoric  thought.  To  enter  the  church  walls  wiis  to 
fcnter  the  world  of  aacred  romance,  and  to  disbelieve 
flJl  that  the  experience  of  the  senses  had  taught  the 
'Worshipper  in  his  worldly  hours.  Similar  observations 
Supply  to  the  "Golden  Legend,"  dated  1483.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  cite  the  legend  of  St.  Ursula  and  the 
I'Eieven  Thousand  Virgins,  the  curious  origin  of  which 
Sffts  exposed  by  Father  Soimoud,  if,  indeed,  his  theory 
1*88  correct.*  Here,  again,  the  taste  of  the  seventeenth 
pentury  recoiled  from  the  chosen  food  of  the  sixteenth- 
jjentuiy  imagination,  on  which  all  our  poets  had  from 
^ildhood  been  nourished. 

In  connection  with  the  "Confessio  Amantis  "  ascribed 
D  John  Gower,  it  is  said  to  have  been  printed 
g?  Coxton  in  the  "  first  year  of  Richard  III.,"   ■■omf»BBin 
rthat  of  our  Ijord  "  1493."     Is  this  a  printer's 
rror  ?     Is  there  an  X   too  many  ?     Is  there  one  too 
ew  in  an  early  book  of  tlie  Oxon  Press  ?     Or  is  it  that 
be  printers  had  not  yet  arranged  the  Chronology  of 
[nglish    History  ?     Leaving   thia    point,  there    is    the 

(onality   of  Gower   to   be   discussed,  who   remains 

Tliai  St.  Undecimill'i,  V.M.,  wna  coiiTerteil  into  eleven  thoiisiiini  virRiii 
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utterly  unknown  ;  or  resolves  himself  into  a  shade  in 
an  undiscovered  past,  an  otiject  of  reverence  to  the  first 
cultivators  of  the  English  Muse.  The  effort  is  made 
to  flatter  the  great  by  representing  that  our  huds 
sprang  of  noble  or  gentle  blood.  The  Canons  of  St 
Mary,  Southwark,  were  the  sole  depositaries  of  tte 
secret. 

The  "  Book  of  the  Order  of  Chivalry  "  shows  wili 
liomuipps  of  what  ease  they,  who  knew  nothing  authentic 
diivairy.  ^f  (.j^g  royal  Edwards,  the  verj-  flowers  of 
chivalry,  could  bound  back  to  the  days  of  Brennua  anJ 
Belin,  long  anterior  to  Christ,  and  to  those  of  Artliur. 
And  how  cheerfully  may  it  be  recognized  that  in  thf 
Arthurian  legends  some  education  in  manlinese  anii 
gentleness  was  provided  for  the  youth  of  England  by 
a  class  of  writers  who  may  be  regarded  in  a  sense  u 
rivals  of  the  ascetic  monks  and  friars.  This  book  i* 
undated,  but  it  shows  that  the  scheme  of  the  histon 
of  early  kings  is  known.  Hardly  can  it  have  b«n 
dedicated  to  Richard  III.,  King  of  England  and  Fram*. 
at  a  time  when  he  uas  unanimously  held  to  be  » 
morderer,  and  all  but  a  fiend.  The  legend  of  Richud 
was  not  circulated  till  some  time  after  the  accessiou  m 
the  Tudors. 

The  "  Life  of  King  Arthur  "  has  been  dated  1485. 
Kiny  The  tales  of  manly  prowess  and  of  illicit  low 

Arthur.  yrere  adapted  to  the  taste  of  at  least  a  Urge 
section  of  the  noljility,  and  were  severely  censured  bf 
Roger  Ascham  in  his  "  Schoolmaster."  He  hints  tint 
they  were  written  by  "  idle  monks  and  wanton  canons" 
in  the  monasteries ;  hut  he  does  not  note  that  tiie 
immoralities  he  disapproves  were  not  in  the  least  in- 
consistent with  that  kind  of  devotion  which  it  was  the 
object  of  the  monks  and  canons  to  encourage.     Then 
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s  no  notion  of  a  common  moral  law  binding  alike  on 
ill ;  what  would  be  a  principal  vice  in  the  character  of 
the  monk  is  a  pardonable  levity  in  the  conduct  of  the 
knight  who  is  vowed  to  the  service  of  our  Lady,  and  is 
ready  to  take  up  the  Cross  against  the  Turks,  Saracens, 
and  miscreants  in  general. 

That  these  books  are  nearly  all  said  to  be  translated 

out  of  French  is  one  of  the  proofs  that  that  tongue  was 

the  fashion  of  the  upper  classes  at  the  time.     It  is  no 

proof  of  the  backward  state  of  English,  of  which  many 

were  beginning  to  be  not  unashamed  as   their  native 

and  mother  tongue.     It  is  the  Caxton  Guild, 

who  were   in   the  whole  secret  of  Chaucer's 

works,  who  lauded  the  ideal  Geoffrey  as  the  worshipful 

father  and    first  founder   and   embellisher   of  ornate 

English,  whose  soul  was  to  be  prayed  for,  and  who  was 

eternally  to  be  remembered  ;  who,  they  said,  lay  buried 

in  the  Abbey  before  the  Chapel  of  St.  Benet.     They,  it 

seems,  put  out  an  imperfect  edition  of  the  "  Canterbury 

Tales."     It  was  they  also  who  introduced  Lydgate  as  a 

^nedictine  of  Bury  to  the  public ;  who  is  said  to  have 

Written  the  "  Life  of  our  Lady,"  with  the  remarkable 

chapters   on  her  midwives ;   also  the  narrative  of  the 

i^ising  from  the  dead  of  two  bodies  by  St.  Augustine, 

'he  Apostle  of  England,  and  other  matters. 

How  often  has  remark  been  made  on  the  poverty, 
loth  in  point  of  quantity  and  quality,  of  the  works 
hat  issued  from  the  Caxton  Press  !  Why,  it  has  been 
sked,  were  the  Classics  not  printed  ?  The  answer  is, 
ley  were  only  beginning  to  be  needed  during  the  reign 
r  Henry  VIIL  Why  was  the  New  Testament  not 
rinted  ?  The  answer  is,  there  was  no  talk  of  its  being 
iven  to  the  people  in  the  vernacular,  or  of  its  having 
jen  so  given  in  the  ancient  days  of  Wiclif,  until  the 
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ot  if  the  book  was  printed  in  1 48 1  we  have  to  wait 
»re  than  thirty  yeai-a  before  Johu  Leland  notices  this 
gend  of  Tiptoft,  on  which  Polydorc  Vergil  is  silent. 

From  Leland's  article  we  gather  that  there  was  a 
■rty  of  the  clergy  strongly  interested  in  the  praises  of 
Bptoft ;  and  if  they  can  be  identified  at  all,  they  must 
»»e  been  the  Black  Friars,  or  Dominicans,  who  once  had 
church  near  Fleet  Gate,  London.  In  Henry  VIII. 's 
ime  there  was — if  we  can  trast  Leland — a  chapel 
Rth  a  marble  tomb  in  this  church.  And  the  reivding 
t  the  Latin  inscription  ia  :  "  Jane,  Lady  Ingulsthorpe, 
fcfer  of  Earl  John,  made  this  Chapel ;  and  here  with 
im  she  rests." 

Leland  in  this  article  copies  down  what  purport  to 
B  the  statements  of  "  WiDiam  Caxton,  First  Printer 
f  England,"  concerning  the  learning  and  virtues  of 
Sptoft,  his  high  esteem  with  the  Pope  and  with 
Wiaa  scholars,  his  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  other 
Ifttteis. 

It  would  be  long  to  unravel  the  strange  story  of 
lie  learned  and  pious  earl,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
le  chief  victim  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  When 
"dward  IV.  had  east  out  Henry  VI.,  it  seems  tliat 
iptoft  escaped  to  Jerusalem.  When  Henry  VI.  came 
•ck  for  a  short  time,  Tiptoft  came  back  from  his  wan- 
8ring8  also.  He  presided  at  the  trial  of  certain  nobles 
i  Southampton,  who  were  accused  of  high  treason. 
™ong  them  was  Clapham.  They  were  cruelly  pro- 
dded against,  their  bodies  being  impaled  after  death, 
I  an  example  to  malefactors.  The  common  folk  said 
ley  had  never   seen    the    like.      Yet    Tiptoft    was    in 

peral    a    merciful    man.       Why   did    he    act    thus? 

Mm  Leland  knows  not ;    but  ho  knows  that  he  was 
ihed  for  the  deed.     He  was  suspected  of  favouring 
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Edward  IV,,  and   was  executed  ou  Tower   Hill.    Hia 
corpse  was  buried  in  the  Dominican  Church. 

It  may  seem  a  strange  tiling  to  call  in  Shakeapeare 
KeminiB-  as  &  witucsa  to  anything  connected  with  tlie 
pHi^tinK^ii.  iiJ^t  of  printing.  And  yet  where  all  is  imagiM- 
sh«fceBi>*arc  jj^jj  jj^  respect  of  the  details,  the  great  maater 
of  imagination  is  one  of  the  beat  of  witnesses.  He  mibet 
the  rebel  Jack  Cade  charge  hts  victim.  Lord  Say,  with 
the  crime  of  having  erected  a  Grammar  School,  id 
having  caused  printing  to  be  used  instead  of  the  seort 
and  the  tally,  which  were  all  the  "  books  "  our  fore- 
fathei-s  had.  He  had  also  built  a  paper-mill  contrary 
to  the  Crown  aud  dignity  of  the  King.  The  speech  is 
no  doubt  iutended  to  represent  the  blind  and  besottol 
state  of  the  popular  mind,  not  to  teai'h  esact  chrono- 
logical fact.  This  was  beyond  the  reach  of  any  student 
of  the  Elizabethan  time.  It  may  be  inferred  that  oue  of 
the  sins  of  the  aristocracy,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Socialist! 
of  the  time,  was  the  erection  of  the  barrier  of  botJ: 
learning  between  themselves  and  the  multitude.  (If 
such  was  the  opinion  of  the  poet. 

Lord    Herbert,  who  writes  down  his   imaginations 
ii.  urd         about  the  Tudor  time  as  if  they  were  History. 
Hfrbtrt.        supposes  that  the  Press  was  established  to  the 
great  dismay  of  the    Roman  Hierarchy,    especially  of 
Cardinal    Wolsey.      Foxe,   the   martyrologial, 
looks  back  upon  typography  as  the  great  provi- 
dential means  for  the  discovery  of  the  errors  and  frauds 
of  the  old  Church.     In  that  opinion  he   receives  ^^■ 
support  from  a  sect  to  whom  he  was  bitterly  opposeJ, 
viz.  the  Jesuits.     But  neither  in  our  brilliant  perial  ol 
Letters  under  tbe  last  of  the  Tudors  and  the  &8t  of  ibe 
Stuarts  could  men  account  for  the  origiu  oI 
this  remarkable  instrument  of  culture.    Tta 
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onicler  Stow,  who  either  has  no  informatiou  about 

I  English  past  save  what  he  found  set  down  in  the 
oka  of  the  monks  and  friars,  or  dares  not  impart  any 
dependent  opinions  to  the  public,  says  that  the  science 

1  found  at  Ma^unce  in  Germany  about  1459,  liy 
atiiemberg,  and  was  brought  into  England  about  1471, 
'  "William  Caxton,  Mercer.     With  him  the  chroniclers 

ker  and  Howell,  who  write  as  mere  hacks  and  to 
lease  a  foolish  public',  agree.  But  the  facts  were  not 
Sown,  nor  were  they  later  discovered.     Fuller,  a  man 

genius  and  independence,  writing  about  1655,  sets 
tturn  the  introduction  of  printing  against  the  year 
SCX3,  as  the  approximate  date. 

Then,  in  1664,  appeared  the  work  of  Atkins  on  the 
Wgia  of  Printing,  which  contained  a  fresh  romance 
orth  notiting,  because  the  writer  has  touched  on 
Bneral  facts  which  had  been  previously  ignored,  and 

I  which  he  bases  his  theory.  Atkins  says  he  found  a 
►ook  printed  at  Oxon  in  1468.  It  was  the  Benedictine 
fork,  "  St.  Jerome  on  the  Apostles'  Creed."  He  says 
•hat  from  the  same  hand  he  received  the  copy  of  a 
XAmbeth  MS.  in  which  the  circumstantial  story  was 
Ibutd,  which  agreed  with  Atkins'  idea  of  the  origin  uf 
the  art.  Omitting  many  details,  the  story  ran  that 
Archbishop  Bourchier  conspired  with  Henry  VI,  to 
bring  a  printing-mould  into  England  ;  that  they  knew 
it  could  not  be  done  without  great  secrecy  and  great 
expense.  They  must  bribe  some  of  the  Haarlem 
'printers,  superintended  by  Cuthemberg.  So  they  send 
over  Tumour,  a  royal  servant  under  the  protection  of 
;tihe  able  trader  Caxton,  who  had  much  business  in 
SoUand.       Turnour     must    disguise    himself,    Caxton 

-^ed  no  disguise.     They  went  to   Amsterdam   and 
en,    but    dared    not    enter    Haarlem.      They    laid 
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oat  looo  marks  in  judicious  bribery,  and  sent  to  the 
king  for  more  money.  At  last  they  brought  off  a  work- 
man named  Corsellis  in  disguise.  He  is  carried  iiinl*r 
guard  to  Oxon,  and  is  not  allowed  to  escape  till  he  hs 
taught  his  art.  Thus  the  romance  would  prove  tkl 
the  press  at  Oxon  was  the  earliest  in  Europe  exwpt 
those  of  Haarlem  and  Mentz.  He  would  further  prove 
that  there  were  no  printers  except  the  King's  swoni 
servants. 

But  at  Oxon  Leonard  Aretiuo's  translation  of  tlit 
Ethics  of  Aristotle  beaia  date  1479,  and  the  same  y«r 
sees  the  production  of  the  treatise  on  Original  8iu  bj 
the  Austin  Friar  Egidio  Romano,  At  the  end  of  the 
former  work  are  versos,  professedly  honouring  Thomas 
Hunte  as  the  first  to  print  Latin  books  at  Oxon,  w 
N.  Jeuson  had  done  at  Venice.  His  partner,  Theodoric 
Rootl,  is  supposed  to  print  these  verses,  and  ia  saiii 
to  Imj  a  native  of  Cologne.  Yet  the  inquisitive  have 
been  able  to  discover  no  more  than  four  books  printisl 
by  these  new  candidates  for  fame.  Hunt  and  Rood. 
Neither  at  Oxon  nor  at  Cambridge  was  there  mucli 
printing  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIU. 

Where  a  number  of  particular  statements  arc  rode, 
not  one  of  which  can  upon  examination  be  trusted,  « 
are  forced  upon  some  probable  construction  of  tbi-  facts. 
The  Ca-^ton  Guild  were  naturally  anxious  to  claim  « 
high  antiquity  as  possible  for  their  art ;  yet  they  hart 
uot  ventured  above  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  If  iki* 
date  be  lowered  by  some  twenty  or  thirty  years,  w 
arrive  at  the  last  decade  of  the  century  ;  that  is  to  mJi 
at  the  period  during  which  Polydore,  our  l«st  witn««S 
conoeives  that  culture  spread  from  Italy  over  the  West 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

FRENCH   AND   ENGLISH   CHRONICLES. 

Che  Chronicle  imputed  to  Jean  Froissart,  who  is 
lescribed  as  a  Canon  of  Chymay  in  Hainault,  . 
W8  printed  in  Paris  late  in  the  fifteenth 
^ntury  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth.  The 
English  translation  was  imputed  to  Lord  Berners,  and 
appeared  in  London  in  1523.  It  is  to  Berners  that 
»e  are  also  supposed  to  be  indebted  for  a  "  History  of 
Mhur."  Both  compositions  may  be  said  to  have 
i>een  conceived  in  the  interests  of  the  nobility  and 
>f  chivalry ;  always,  of  course,  with  due  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  Church. 

In  connection  with  this  writer  there  are  the  like 
'Vidences  of  that  method  and  system  which  are 
apparent  in  the  writings  of  the  Benedictines.  Each 
•bonicler  must  link  himself  to  a  predecessor,  and  must, 
^  turn,  be  followed  by  a  continuator.  In  this  case 
^^iflsart  is  supposed  to  depend  on  Jean  le  Bel,  Canon 
f  St.  Lambert,  Liege  (the  friend  of  Jean  of  Hainault), 
^d  his  "very  veracious  chronicles."  Then,  again, 
^  is  80  often  the  ease,  there  are  said  to  be  two  Jeans 

Bel— one  of  the  late  fourteenth,  the   other  of  the 
te  fifteenth  century.      And  then  this  literary  fable 

Hainault  is  connected  with  the  historical  fable  into 
hich  are  introduced  the  I^ady  Philippa  of  Hainault, 
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;  -  :'  England.  It  is  pretended  that  both  slie  auJ 
^..:^  ?.:chard  III.  received  copies  of  these  works  from 
.  .lids  of  their  authors.  And  then  it  is  siiM  iliat 
*  -.  .f^xJt  wrote  at  the  request  of  Robert  of  Namur. 
-..  :':.:ir  can  be  inferred  is  that  the  canons  of  Liege  auJ 
:.    inonks  of  Gemblours  were   in   the   secret  of  this 

-  >:::u.  St.  Maternus  of  Liege,  it  may  be  rcmarkwl 
...  jvissing,  was  "  sou  of  the  Widow  of  Naiu,"  or 
'  Aiskiple  of  St.  Peter."  We  fall  again  upon  the  tracks 
.:  ''Apostolic  Men." 

Tlio   Froissiirt   Chronicle   is  purely   romantic,  ami 
v..  .  throws  a  clear  light  on  the  habit  of  miud, 

—  >si.-:-       ,^  ^1^^  manure  de  voir  of  clerics  wlio  wroto 

:.    :':.:    r.-val   and   chivalrous   interest.      The  style  i> 
•'  ,:v  :  ':::>:::c.  but  the  imagination  of  reciter  and  listomr 

>  >;::  ;:i>cv4  :o  bo  <reeped  in  the  spirit  of  ecclosia-stkal  ^ 
V.  .■:..::r.     M:-.ny  things  are  to  be  seen  in  this  comjKiny 
".:/-.  :..V'. r  v%--r-:  boheld  bv  the  wakinc:  eves  of  siiio 

■...:■.'.     7..-;  v>:..:.  ..if  tlio  English  iKUst  i>  ii<>t  fn"' 

■  '.A 

.  ..  .'.-..:  . :"  ?.-.:. :\i?,  :•;;:  from  inspiration  mii«1  tlr 
.  .:>  /.:...:■.■-.  I:  :Lo  C:.i\'iiiclr  hv  turned  inl'>  blaii.< 
.-.>  .    :'..>    :...:•.::■:    >::    ::    will    be    at    once    felt   ;inl 

:\r   .X..:..:'..      A:   :Lv    tKitrL.'  of  Eositbeqiu*  (uiv<:i 

■•..  :..-    v../.-   luji.  tliL'  Oritlammo  of  Fram" 

■.  ..s    .'. -y '..:;.•■,  .1.    :L:i:    precious    BaniRT,  tiN 

>.    .     •..".■..    :;.. .'*.:.    :  :    :\    Mv-:orv.  and    ever  a  i:i'"- 

■    .,.:    ::    :"...:::     :^:.;:    <:;w    ::.      On     that    «lav  -■■ 

-'.    •■..:    ::>    v:::;:-:    l-y    -li>porsing  a  «l'"i>' 

-:     . . -.v    ;'...    ^kv.      T..:::   ».;.ii;v  a  Dovr,   wliirii  ti'**" 

.  ...    :  ..     A".".  ^  ^i    ...::."..    .:::.!    ..liirhtL-d    on    ouo  ot  W'" 

A...^  >      ..".:...>.      r..>   ".v.:-   '..-/..l  to   l.iu  a  irnoJ  <'ni'-"^' 

:     *.:.    ;'.■.-    :  v,-:.    ;:"   iV/.i-'.-urkL'    durinij   the  ^v.i^ 

y,\     .     .^    1':  ^^>-..    ..   N  !l^.:i:    leapt    on    tlio  iii*- 
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t.  John's,  and  tried  to  take  a  stone  out  of  the 
1  on  the  head  of  the  image  of  our  Lady.  The 
s  turned  its  head  away,  and   the  thief  fell  dead. 

asserts  the  Chronicle,  was  "«  true  thing;  many 
saio  the  mh'ocle."  A  second  attempt  was  made 
be  sacred  object ;  and  all  the  bells,  the  ropes 
lich  had  been  tied  up,  rang  an  alarm.  The  king 
all  the  lords  made  gifts  to  the  image,  and  the 
;h  was  much  visited  because  of  the  miracle, 
he  plan  of  such  Chronicles  was,  so  to  say,  laid 
I  in  these  local  and  profitable  legends  of  miraculous 
es.  The  attentive  reader  cau  never  forget  that  he 
iwing  the  world  through  the  mystical  medium  of  a 
;h  interior. 

Without  miracles  the  Chronicle  would  be  divested 
B  charm,  and  would  collapse  into  the  miwcImbi 
'ecord  of  vague  reminiscences.  Holy  St.  ^^'S"""- 
'  of  Luxembourg,  Cardinal,  and  son  to  Earl  Guy 
i,  Paul,  who  died  in  the  battle  of  Juliers,  was 
I  to  God  in  his  early  manhood  in  the  full  bloom 
8  sanctity.  He  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
ael  at  Avignon,  and  wrought  great  miracles  after 
ecease.  The  Pope  and  the  Cardinals,  seeing  the 
ilea  daily  increase  and  multiply,  wrote  to  the  King 
unce,  also  to  the  brother  of  the  Cardinal,  desiring 
to  come  to   Avignon.      The   Earl  Valeran  of  St. 

came,  gave  goodly  lamps  of  silver  to  hang  before 
Itar,  and  marvelled  at  the  belief  of  the  people, 
ne    would    no    more    think     of    cross-examining 
jart  as  to  his   geographical   statements    than  one 
t  interrupt  the  talk  of  a  pretty  woman.     He  tells 
tale    how    the    Christian    loi-ds    and    the  ^^^^^^ 
me  went  to  lay  siege  to  the  city  of  Africa  "-i 
irbary.     A  messenger  was  sent   to  the 
2  u 
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*    to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  but  to  the  House 
^ter.      It  was  seven    yeiirs    and    more  before 

<jf  Henry,  Earl  of  Derby.      But  the  chronicler 
■^  he    lived    to    see    that    same    earl    Kiug  of 

&&  Henry  the  Fourth.  He  repeats  this  story 
•^r  place,  and,  in  fact,  the  Chronicle  was 
written  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  story.  It 
■e  proper  in  the  time  of  the  Tudors,  when  the 
e  began  to  be  read,  to  believe  that  such 
es  concerning  the  House  of  Lancaster  had  been 
more  than  a  hundred  years  agone. 
n  the  same  literary  fraternity  proceeded  the 
le  of  Moustrelet,  which  is  put  forth  e.  jg 
tmuation  of  Froissart,  and  which  brings  ""'"'f^"- 
rative  down  to  1444.  De  Coucy  takes  up  the 
and  carries  it  on  to  1461.  Cambrayis  indicated 
ilace  of  Monstrelet.  Possibly  there  is  some  im- 
mt  in  judgment  and  falling  off  of  style  in  this 
as  compared  with  Froissart.  But  there  ia  not 
hteat  reason  to  doubt  that  both  Chronicles  are 
ame  of  Henry  VHI.  The  object  of  the  artists 
£t  pleasing  pictures  from  the  camera  of  fancy 

the  intolerable  darkness  of  the  preceding  ages. 
Chronicle    of    Comines,    who    is    referred    to 
m,  covers  the  period  1464-1483.     The 

•  1  1-    .      1     ■        T,      .        ■  1  Cominee. 

as  published    in    raris    m    1 524,  but 
:d  only  the    first    six   books,    which    bring    the 
e  to  the  year  1477.     The  Chronicler  says  that 
te   at    the    instigation   of    the    Archbishop    of 

He    ia    in    any    case   a   clergyman, 
ks  upon  History  through  the  medium 
logical  theory.     His  favourite  adage  is,  "  Protn- 
?(mld  have  it  so."     He  tells  us  that  the  Peace 
ins,   1475,  was  believed  by  some  to  have  been 
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made  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  All  men  "  founded  llieni- 
selvea  on  prophecies " — that  is,  on  supernatural  reveli- 
tions.  A  white  pigeon  had  been  found  on  the  teut  of 
the  King  of  England  on  the  day  of  the  review  ;  it  wouW 
not  stir  for  all  the  noise  of  the  host.  Some  thought 
there  had  been  rain,  and  that  the  pigeon  had  ligltwd 
on  the  loftiest  tent  to  dry  itself.  The  Chronicler  sip 
naively  that  a  Gascon  gentleman  who  disliked  the  peace 
gave  that  common-sense  explanation. 

Comines  allows  us  to  see  under  what  influences  tbt 
dark  t;Uea  concerning  Richard  III.  or  Louis  XL  lu« 
I>een  composed.  The  course  of  events  was  held  lu  be 
a  religious  drama.  AVar  itself  was  sent  as  a  dinw 
chastisement  upon  princes  and  peoples,  and  the  chief 
victims  of  civil  broils  must  necessarily  be  regarded  ss 
the  chief  criminals. 

The  pleasing  style  of  the  work  has  deluded  many 
critica  into  the  belief  that  it  is  a  contemporary  recoid. 
And  somewhat  fulsome  praise  has  been  lavished  ui 
Comines,  as  if  he  were  the  founder  of  Modern  HisWJ- 
He  is  certainly  superior  to  the  Benedictines,  but  he 
writes,  like  them,  at  a  distance  from  his  objects,  andij 
in  sjTnpathy  with  the  system  of  chroniclers  who  unJff 
the  Tudors  unfold  the  tragedies  which  led  to  the  over 
throw  of  the  House  of  York  and  the  establishmeut  i' 
the  Laueastriau  line. 

It  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  observe  in  gcneml  tenw 
that  the  legends  of  the  Press,  together  with  the  inteniai 
evidence  of  the  Chronicles,  suffice  to  establish  a  cla* 
connection  between  the  printers  and  booksellers  of  ihf 
Low  Countries  and  their  patrons  aud  those  of  Ebj- 
land.  There  wjis  essentially  one  close  corporatioD,  li^* 
guiding  spirits  of  which  must  have  been  the  mcei 
".igent   of  the    clerg)'.     The   legend   that  Caitw 
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his  career  as  member  of  the  Guild  of  St  John  at 
coincides  with  the  above  particulars.  Except 
ct  co-operation  of  French  and  English  scholars, 
igma  of  French  and  English  history  of  the 
nth  and  fifteenth  centuries  could  not  have 
iaborated  in  the  pleasing  and  Iiighly  artistic 
r  which  roconunended  it  to  the  nobles  of  the 
f  the  Tudors* 

irill  be  necessary  only,  by  a  few  examples  taken 
iponiclers  who  were  writing  under  Henry  VIII., 
r  that  they  were  following,  as  it  were  like  school- 
copy  set  them  by  the  literary  authorities  of  the 
nd  that  Engliah  story  had  become  a  branch  of 
ilor  establishment. 

life  of  Edward  V.  and  of  RicLard  III.  haa  been 
3   to   Sir  Thomas  More  for   no  other 
than  that  his  was  one  of  the  con-spicuous  won-,  u^e* 
of  the  time.     There  is  not  the  slightest  v.  mj 

for  imputing  to  him  any  of  the  iMribedto' 
jB,  either  good  or  bad,  whicli  have  been  "' 
i^d  under  his  name.  Polydore,  writing  in  the 
f  Edward  VII.,  dismisses  the  subject  of  his 
iSom  in  a  few  graceful  Hues,  and  says  nothing 
jar  of  any  of  his  literary  achievements.  Erasmus 
»  in  vague  eulogies.  It  was  not  until  thirty 
tftcr  Mores  death  that  be  was  discovered  as  an 
1  historian. 

A  unknown  chronicler,  then,  proceeds  to  in- 
I  the  odious  picture  of  Richard  handed  down 
lydore.  The  habit  had  begun  of  considering 
il  and  ecclesiastical  opponents  an  "  men  of  sin," 
r  pursuing  imaginative  researches  into  the  evils 
Mr.  Blftdee" "  LV  ly  of  William  Castou,"  1861,  i.  77, 
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n:  T^teir  zjzariEti:  cr  icse-iiatal  life.     Ricbaid  was  bom 
v:zi  -stfo:  zr  ii  hsM^  and   with   his  feet  foremogt, 
us^^rzmr  r:  121*  rs>2ral  report,  which,  as  the  Yorkist  ] 
.  3ii::k.  WBS  }iser  lio  ranark,  neTer  proceeded 


TS»nsir-r  §  ntnnTiFr,     Ii  WIS  quite  logical  to  assume  that 
L  TH^trKT    Zth:   sub^  bare  had  a  fiendish  beginning. 
Bi  vi^  5:iL  insrclfflBj  ambitioos,  bnt  brave,  incapabk 
nf  f!Dsiiiair;.   rackiesB    of   human    life.     The  tale  is 
r«c«c©i  laacr  be  msidaed  Henry  VX  in   the  Tower 
wri  ij*  cwr  hiT^is^    Thus  the  name  of  Thomas  More 
— 12ft  ygrrie  fjEih  whose  virtnes  appear  to  be  revealed 
':j  -^  t«d£1  ci  Holbein  as  by  the  pen  of  Erasmus- 
ii&^  ^£«L  usifd  i'>  suKlion  the  conventional  odium  in 
:i  lii*  lies  of  *i>e  Yorkist  princes  was  held. 
Ti?  FaircfiZL  Aidennan  of  London,  has  been  imputed 
12K   ~  CoDcordanee    of    Stories,"   printed  by 
Pyiison  in  15 16.     The  personality  of  Fabian 
■^ly  ~tV^:wii.  as  the  inquiries  of  Sir  H.  Ellis 
0:  "sn.     I:    is    rue    more    example    of  fictitious 
1:t  -^:::o:c-i  *:v  Kx^ksellers'  and  writers'  interestj, 

rleAse  the   Fathers    of  the  City. 

:ne    production    of  a   clergymau. 

:v.-::::::l>  ;,:i:.::g  h:s  s-rarces  the  Chronicle  ioscribed 

Arj-hbisliop    of    Florence,    which   wa.^ 
-:ni:^.">5«-:-i    :»:   some  time  iu  the  late  fiftoenth 
>:-^rj:rT :    ::r   ::    extends    from    the    Creation    of  the 

Sir--:  wo  are  smdying  a  European  system  of 
*,  :.r  r.i/.e-wTir.iii:.  it  mav  be  well  to  remind  the  read^'r 
:'  :'. -:  :'.;:e  wli:  b  thus  leads  from  London  to  Florence, 
as  •. :..  C'!  :::•:  oariiost  tilteenth-eenturv  seats  of  culture. 
A  v.:  v.ir.us  iiimsvlf  depends  on  the  Villani  Chronicle?, 
waivi.  ::;*vo  V-:cn  assi^rued  in  the  system  of  tradition  to 
:h<.  fourteenth  centurv,  but  with  little  or  no  reason,   it 


.-.^^ 


m~*  ~  ~^  . 
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is  more  probable  that  they  were  begun  in  the  time  of 
the  Medici  in  the  same  spirit  of  romance,  and  with  the 
same  system  of  continuation  we  have  elsewhere  noted. 

The  Fabian  chronicler  follows  the  few  Benedictine 
fforks  as  yet  known.  He  alludes  to  Gildas  and  the 
St.  AJbans  Chronicle,  but  Matthew  Paris  is  not  yet 
kuown.  As  an  illustration  of  the  entirely  auarhronistic 
view  of  the  past  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  Ihj 
coQceives  of  Brute  the  Trojan  as  he  would  conceive  of 
a  contemporary  noble  warrior,  clad  in  a  suit  of  armour. 
Thou,  again,  it  is  significant  that  the  engraved  portraits 
of  the  kings  of  England  and  of  France  appeal'  to  have 
been  all  executed  from  two  blocks.  There  is  no  more 
perspective  than  in  a  Chinese  picture.  He  can  readily 
deduce  English  story  from  Brute  down  to  Henry  VIII., 
because  the  whole  is  an  epic,  fresh  and  smooth  from  the 
mint.  Richard  III.  points  a  moral  equally  with  any 
Homeric  hero.  He  is  born,  and  comes  to  the  throne, 
and  dies  that  he  may  remind  us  of  the  punishment  of 
sinners.  Fabian  gives  no  date  of  day  or  month  for 
important  occurrences  simply  because  he  had  no  Registers. 
Horrible  executions  and  deaths  are  in  great  demand  with 
bis  readers,  and  he  takes  care  to  supply  them  with  these 
seosationB.  He  is  one  of  the  firat  to  attempt  the  in- 
vention of  a  history,  consisting  of  bare  hsts  of  names, 
for  the  corporation  of  the  City,  now  conscious  of  its 
growing  wealth  and  power  in  the  State. 

It  is  a  great  illusion  to  suppose  that  the  succes- 
sion of  City  fathers  or  officials  from  Norman  times  is 
genuine.  And  the  like  remark  applies  to  the  pretended 
antiquities  of  all  our  great  cities.  If  you  compare 
Fabian  with  Stow  of  the  Ehzabethan  time,  who  prefixes 
to  hia  "  Survey  "  a  meagre  Benedictine  tract  bearing 
the    name  of  Fitzstephen,  you  will   find  that  nothing 


L 
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bad  been  written  donii  coDCcruin^  the  imti- 
tt    London    before    the    vstablisliment  of  tk 


A  q«toi-hi3torical  work  called  "  The  Pastime  of  ik 
Hij^  People "  is  s^d  to  have  been  produced  about 
*•  1529   by  John   Rastell,  of  whom  notluBgii 

ittf  kaoTD.  We  have  simply  before  us  anotiier 
itM  of  the  "  Winter  Fireside  Tales,"  in  which  our 
I  delighted  as  jdelding  them  the  kind  of  amuie- 
t  the  Feading  alood  of  novels  may  now  aflocd 
I  &milj  circle.  The  chronicler  follows,  aud  can 
■on;  than  follow,  the  "  Polyehronicon "  of  th* 
Caxtoa  and  Fabian.  He  begins  with 
dn  fiataKtic  myth  of  Diocletian  and  his  thirty-tvo 
dlHightaD^  and  the  derivation  of  the  name  Albion  fn^m 
dn  yttmagtst  of  them,  Albine.  He  seems  to  have  some 
4adbt  ctit,  halt  jMoeeedB  to  apeak  with  more  confideiM 
of  Bkvte  and  Uie  IVojao  origin  of  the  British  peopli 
after  the  age  of  giants  had  come  to  an  end.  He  lEieii 
liJlovs  the  Benedictines  "  Gildas,"  "  Geoffrey,"  sai 
"  Bede  "  ;  offers  a  string  of  biographical  notices  extend- 
lE^  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Richard  III.,  who  is,u 
usual,  both  by  birth  and  nature,  a  monster  rather  tiaa 
a  man. 

Tike  Chicaude  ascribed  to  Edward  Hall,  a  lavTei 
and  jodge  in  the  Sherifi"s  Court  (for  so  he 
is  designated),  was  printed  at  Grafton's  Prea 
in  154^  So  vaoK  is  known  of  Hall  than  of  Tbomas 
M»>w.  The  inle«st  of  the  booksellers  is  here  to  cultivate 
the  }vfttiv«uxg«  of  the  young  wits  who  were  he^nning 
in^  ivad  th•.^se  stories  in  the  Inns  of  Ck)urt.  The  politial 
itiiervsi  is.  as  usoal,  the  Lancastrian  dogma  of  the  Uoioo 
of  ihe  Tw^t  Hooaes.  The  Shakespearian  drama  hcs  hen 
ill  i^'-rtu.     Uall  ooustantly  coincides  with  Folydore,  tiid 
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truth  beiug  that  tliey  both  followed  the  orthodox 
;t  them,  but  Hall,  purhape,  with  less  judgment 
olydore.  It  has  been  said  of  Fabian  and  Hall 
3ir  Chronicles  are  "  written  in  a  dull  and  tedious 
',  without  any  exercise  of  taatc  or  judgment,  with 
lute  want  of  discrimination  as  to  the  eomparative 
ince  of  the  facta ; "  that  they  offer  "  masses  of 
which  only  a  modem  reader  of  a  peculiar  taste, 
iter  in  quest  of  materials,  would  now  willingly 
'  And  yet  without  attention  to  them  we  have 
jer  understanding  of  the  poetic  iuvcutiou  from 
in  early  story  entirely  sprang.  Notwithstanding 
ve  strictures,  the  reader  will  find  in  the  vigorous 
.  of  Hall  and  in  the  dramatic  power  with  which 
jical  tales  about  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  are  told, 
ilanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Art  of  a 
jecomea  the  Truth  of  belief  for  the  uncritical 
de. 
ither  Chronicle  assigned   to  tlie    Grafton    Press 

is  that  under  the  name  of  Harding, 
B  brought  down  to  the  year  1 464,  and 
aued  by  Grafton.  Such  are  the  statements  ;  but 
!rnal  evideuce  points  still  to  the  literary  society 
C8  aud  canons  and  friars.  It  is  the  ex-Carmelite 
10  first  pretends  to  inform  us  about  Harding  as 
iman  and  soldier,  a  friend  of  the  House  of  Percy. 
I  fables  of  an  early  past  reappear ;  and  that  of 
i  employed  for  the  dishonest  purpose,  elsewhere 
i,  of  making  out  the  dependence  of  the  Scottish 
Snglish  Crown.  It  is  an  illustration  of  the  fine 
I  these  inventions  which  had  been  fixed  in  the 

mind,  that  the  homage  of  the  Scottish  kings  is 
ip  to  Locrine  the  sou  of  Brute.  Other  forgeries 
Moe  interest  have  duly  found  their  place  in  the 
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collection  of  the  toilsome  but  too  credulous  Rymer  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

The  true  method  of  studying  these   Chronicles  is 
always  to  begin  at  the  end,  because  we  there  discover 
the  passions  and  the  interests  under  which  the  writer 
works.     The   Court   interest  is   in   this   case  obvious. 
The  king's  title  to  all  his  lands  is  made  out :  to  England 
and  Wales  on  the  strength  of  the  tale  of  Brute,  and  the 
sequent  tales  of  Saxons  and  Normans.     The  Plantagenet 
tales  supply  the  title  to  Scotland.     Is  it  not  written  that 
John  Balliol  *  resigned  the  gift  and  right  into  the  hands 
of  King  Edward  ?     Why  should  it  now  be  void  and 
repugned  ?     To   France   the   king  is   entitled  because 
Edward  IV.  descended  from  St.  Louis  ;  to  Normandy 
and  Guienne  and  Poitou,  through  Queen  Eleanor;  to 
Anjou,  by  Geoffrey  Plantagenet ;  to  Ireland,  by  King 
Henry  le  Fitz  and  Maude.     The  right  by  blood  descent 
to  Leon  and  Castile  is  also  asserted. 

The  impression  of  a  desperate  effort  in  fiction, 
principled  or  unprincipled,  according  as  we  use  those 
terms,  grows  upon  us  in  surveying  the  mass  of  these 
Chronicles,  which  must  be  dismissed  with  a  swift  anc 
sweeping  regard.  Passing  over  those  under  the  name^ 
of  Lanquet  and  Cooper  (1549),  which  once  had  thei 
vogue,  we  come  to  that  under  Grafton's  o\n 
name  (1569).  It  shows  how  writers  at  tha 
late  date  were  still  working  over  the  same  groun( 
that  had  been  chalked  out  by  the  Benedictines.  Th 
Chronicle  covers  the  period  1 189-1558.  But  Matthe^ 
Paris  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  Nor  is  there  th 
slightest  trace  of  the  consultation  of  any  public  Recordi 
Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  alien  from  the  purpose  c 

♦  See  the  extraordinary  mass  of  English  fable  and   Scottish  counte; 
fable,  all  of  the  Tudor  time,  on  this  question :  "  Biogr.  Brit,"  a.v.  BalioL 
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writer  than  to  make  exact  atatementa  about  any- 
y.  Polydore'a  example  has  had  no  iafluence  with 
He  delights  in  seeing,  hearing,  and  relating  the 
)s8ible.  He  would  excel  St.  Austin  and  the  monks 
adacious  lies. 

3e  cites  St.  Austin  for  the  opinion  that  men  were 
le  beginning  of  the  world  much  larger  and 
er-lived  than  they  are  now.     St.  Austin  1""%''' 

TT  ■  1  1    ■       Grafton. 

seen  m  Utica  a  human  tooth  equal  in 
to  a  hundred.  "And  I,"  exclaims  our  chronicler, 
t«Bee  on  the  loth  day  of  March,  1564,  the  cheek- 
a  man,  and  had  the  sara.e  in  my  hand,  which 
■great  aa  a  hen's  egg,  and  the  aame  did  weigh  ten 
of  Troy  weight.  And  the  skull  of  the  same  man, 
am  credibly  informed,  is  extant  and  to  be  seen, 
ch  will  hold  five  pecks  of  wheat ;  and  the  shin-bone 
be  same  man  is  also  to  be  seen,  which  is  reported  to 
lis  foot  in  length,  and  of  a  marvellous  greatness." 
In  these  methodical  ravings  the  Greek  mythology  is 
blent  with  the  Biblical  legends  as  sources  Blending  ot 
Elnglish  history.  Brute  is  traced  up  to  ^d^B^biiMi 
iter,  and  Jupiter  is  traced  up  to  Japhet.  ''sendi. 
ine  is  contemporary  with  Saul,  King  of  Israel.  York, 
don,  and  Edinburgh  were  founded  in  the  time  of 
oboam,  son  of  Solomon.  King  Bladud,  founder  of 
nford,  wjis  contemporary  of  Amaziah,  King  of  Judah, 
Joash  of  Israel.  King  Leaj'  and  his  daughters 
re  in  a  siraUar  way.  It  appears  that  Cambridge 
built  309  years  before  Christ,  and  the  Tower  of 
don  about  the  same  time.  King  Lud,  the  builder  of 
Igate,  flourished  before  Julius  Caesar. 
The  Incarnation  fell  in  the  time  of  King  Cymbeline, 
1  died  in  London.  Britons  first  received  the  faith  of 
tat  in  the  year  of  our  Lord   188.     And  so  tlie  first 
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volume  of  fable  gathers  as  it  goes  through  the  ages, 
until  we  arrive  at  the  corouation  of  Edward  IV.  {1460). 

In  the  second  volume  the  Chronicle  follows 
Comines,  and  repeats  the  old  tales  about  the  loves  of 
Edward  IV.,  and  about  the  monstrous  person  and 
murderous  deeds  of  Richard  III.  In  later  reigns  the 
material  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  to  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  Latimer  or  of  Foxe :  a  series  of  hearsays,  a 
fascinating  string  of  tales  about  sieges  and  peaces,  and 
rebellions ;  of  committals  to  the  Tower,  beheadings, 
dying  speeches,  and  the  like.  The  Chronicler  appro- 
priately closes  ten  years  after  the  accession  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  with  loyal  compliments  to  that  princess. 

There  seems  to  be  no  evidence  that,  so  late  as  the 
tenth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  our  historiographer  had 
yet  discovered  the  fine  theory  concerning  King  John 
and  the  Great  Charter,  which  is  one  of  the  earliest 
data  of  our  modem  childhood.  Here,  perhaps,  for  the 
first  time  appears  the  famous  Benedictine  chronologer, 
Marianus  Scotus.  But  still  no  Matthew  Paris  has  been 
discovered,  and  if  no  Paris,  no  Magna  Carta. 

The  first  edition  of  Holinshed's  Chronicles  is  of  1577* 
Hoiinshcd,  The  list  of  the  sources  is,  as  usual,  Classical  and 
tfnJedto"  Benedictine,  with  Froissart  and  Monstrelet. 
1586.  rpj^g  ^^^^  ^£  Matthew  Paris  at  last  appears, 

but  the  "  Greater  History "  imputed  to  him  could 
hardly  have  been  in  the  writers  hands.  Here  too, 
perhaps,  is  the  fit  mention  of  the  Venerable  Bede, 
instead  of  Bede  of  the  venerable  monastery  of  Wear- 
mouth.  But  the  names  of  authors  show  a  considerable 
enlargement  on  the  Benedictine  material  available  in  the 
time  of  the  earliest  Tudor  Chroniclers.  More  classical 
authors  have  also  become  known. 

But  in  the  list  of  Holinshed's  sources  the  mention 
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'  Jolin  Stow  is  especially  noteworthy.  Stow  has  lent 
le  chronicler  "  diverse  rare  monuments,  ancient  writers, 
id  necessary  register  books  of  his,  out  of  his  owu 
brary."  We  have  arrived  at  the  time  of  the  first 
odety  of  Antiquaries  in  London.  They  were  men  who 
Bserve  all  praise  for  their  love  of  country,  and  for  their 
iligence  in  collecting  and  editing  what  purported  to  be 
te  monuments  of  its  past.  They  had,  in  common  with 
len  of  their  chisa,  a  strong  tendency  to  credulity,  and 
rere  entirely  without  critical  training.  Some  of  thera 
iWe  exposed  to  persecution  because  they  meddled  so 
Inch  with  Popish  books,  as  they  were  called,  which 
'ere  then  the  only  sources  of  information.  Others  were 
aid  and  superstitious.  It  ia  no  wonder,  under  these 
)iiditions,  that  the  stream  of  fable  flowed  on,  almost 
Qchecked.  A  moderate  scepticism,  however,  began  to 
ake  itself  felt  toward  the  end  of  the  century. 

Stow,    the    antiquary,    has   a    higher    repute    than 
I  contemporary,  Grafton.       Hia    work,    the  ^_  _ 
innala,"  was  continued  by  Howes  to  16 14. 


idaa,  Geoffrey,  Sigebert  of  Gemblours,  the 
inedictines.  Matthew  Paris  puts  in  an  appearance, 
t,  however,  as  author  of  the  "  Greater  "  or  the  "  Lesser 
Btory,"  but  of  a  "  Golden  History."  The  chronicler 
inks  it  necessary  to  offer  afresh  what  they  designate 
'  brief  proof  of  Brute."  Here  we  observe  that  kind 
reasoning,  which  is  not  yet  extinct,  from  consent  and 
B  of  opinion  to  matter  of  fact, 

"  You  must  not  blow  away  with  so  light  a  breath," 
fs  the  Chronicler  to  the  impugners  of  these  Defence  of 
1  stories,  "  the  authority  of  so  many  grave  ^'"''"' 
jtimonies,  the    succession    of  so    many   princes,    the 
andera  of  so  many  monuments,  and    laws,  and  the 
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ancient  honours  of  the  nation,  that  first  with  public 
authority  received  Christianity."  He  then  proceeds  to 
cite  his  witnesses.  Thej  are  Gildas  and  Nennius  before 
the  Conquest ;  then  Sigebert's  Chronicle,  Henry  ufHimi- 
iugdon,  the  "  Golden  History "  imputed  to  Mattbew 
Paris,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  Matthew  of  Westminster, 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Ranulph  of  Chester,  the  "Polj- 
chronicon,"  Hoveden,  Gervase,  Simeon  of  Durham,  Pettt 
Langtoft. 

Stow  had,  moreover,  a  French  Chronicle  in  verse. 
He  had  Alanus  ab  lusuiia  on  the  "  Prophecies  of  Merlin." 
He  h:id  the  treatise  of  Sir  John  Price  in  defence  of 
British  History,  John  Leland,  John  Copgrave,  Robert 
Kehog's  "  Reports  of  Law,"  Fabian,  Grafton,  Lanquet, 
Cooper,  and  Lambarde's  "  Perambulation  of  Kent" 

On  the  other  hand,  the  critics  of  the  story  uf  Brute 
are  John  of  Wheathamsted,  who  said  there  was  no  8ucb 
thing  in  Roman  History ;  Petit,  a  Frenchman,  wto 
attacked  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  as  the  forger  of  Britisb 
History.  Here  Stow  admits  that  he  cannot  believu  all 
he  reads  in  Gcoflrey  ;  for  example,  the  tale  of  the  greeu 
children  caught  in  the  sea  is  incredible.  The  euvious 
Italian,  Polydorc,  with  one  dash  of  the  pen  cashiers  siitj 
princes  together,  with  all  their  histories  and  historiane, 
yea,  and  some  ancient  laws  also.  Most  inconsiderate 
was  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  Polydore.  Tben; 
were  other  sceptics,  but  as  they  did  not  uuderstaDil 
English  or  Welsh,  theii-  arguments  are  not  to  be 
regarded. 

Howes,  in  his  "  Historical  Preface,"  as  he  calls  it> 
refers  to  the  attack  of  William  of  Newburgh  on  GcoSitj 
as  distinguished  more  by  system  than  by  judgment. 
Homes  supposes  that  WUliam  of  Newburgh  wrote  in 
1165,  and   was  the    first  to  attack  Geoffrey;    wherew 
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Newburgh  could  not  have  been  writing  until  the  latter 
lialf  of  the  fifteenth  century,  at  the  earliest. 

The  iudustrioua  William  Camden's  "Britannia" 
appeared  in  1586.  If  industry  and  love  of 
country  could  have  discovered  our  past,  Cam-  ••Britaomi," 
den  would  have  enlightened  Englishmen  on 
their  hwtory.  The  reading  of  his  preface  to  the  edition 
of  1607  inspires  us  with  respect  for  the  man,  as  attention 
to  the  body  of  his  work  may  convince  us  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  extricate  himself  from  the  meah  of 
Benedictine  fables.  All  the  trouble  and  the  travel  in 
the  world  will  not  make  a  man  more  than  a  collector  of 
eurioBtties  if  he  be  no  born  critic.  And  here  is  the  good 
Mister  of  Westminster  School  still  talking  about  Brutus, 
aud  planting  liim,  on  the  authority  of  Geoffrey,  in  the 
ym  B.C.  1 108.  Yet  Camden  cites  the  objections  of 
fflieathajnated  aud  others  to  the  story  of  Brute,  and 
proposes  some  other  etymologies  of  Britain  than  those 
^ctioncd  by  authority. 

Speed,  who  was  in  debt  to  Sir  R.  Cotton,  openly  dia- 
(^Uases  the  question  of  the  Trojan  descent  as 
t»ije  of  sentiment,  not  of  critique.    It  is,  he  says,    "  HUwry 
a   praiseworthy    thing    to  challenge    descents   iirimn," 
from  famous  personages,  and  therefore  let  us 
listen  to  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.    He  has  brought  us  to 
tank  with  the  rest  of  the  Gentiles  who  claimed  to  be  off- 
spring of  the  gods.     Brute  conquered  this  island  B.C. 
1059,  in  the  time  of  Eli  the   priest.     The  opinion  of 
Gleoffrey  is   naturally   much   applauded.       But  Speed 
goes   on    to    discuss    the    arguments    about    Brute    at 
lengtli.     It  seems    that    Brute  ia  becoming    incredible, 
ttltiough  a  writer  must  not  express  himself  tou  sharply 
on  that  side.     Gildas,  Bede,  William  of  Malmeabury,  are 
Coming  to  be  preferred  to  that  position  as  authorities 


lurities  ^H 


if  tiffiA  ^ffistocy  which  they  have  enjoyed  imffl 

DmipI,  vheo  he  writes  cm  geoeral  historical  piiuciplfl^ 
^^  adopts  the  tone  of  the  critic  or  even  of  tin 
^M**^  Bceptie.  He  shows  in  his  preface  that  thi 
p»ctiee  had  been  to  go  to  moDostic  Begkea 
«bA  Cklilt^es  of  Kings,  aiid  thenoc  to  deduce  a  Rorrf: 
SaoMMKHL  Bat  Daniel  asks  how  came  the  Britiak 
Kings  with  a  Catalogue?  and  finding  no  aatisf^ictoij 
WBwer,  modestly  resolves  to  begin  with  WilliatD  (k 
BHtad.  He  would  dt&w  a  line  at  that  point,  anj 
wJUkm  the  cuiwaity  which  explored  our  earlier  time. 
Tki  hq^nnings  of  peoples,  he  saya,  are  obscure  as  tlw 
mmmm  at  great  rivets.  If  we  could  ascertain  then, 
dHS  voaM  be  litUe  pleasure  or  profit  in  our  succm. 
,  {uney,  n^beiy  and  violence — these  ai¥.  tbt 
'■ifBations.  Heroic  and  miraculous  b^lD-^ 
nii^  are  Wt  an  abuse  of  oar  credulit}-.  States,  lib 
individuals,  "show  best  at  their  maturity,  not  iii  their 
cradle."  The  object  of  the  student  is  not  to  amass  i 
quantity  of  matter,  but  to  improve  his  intellig^ce. 
Human  nature  is  always  the  same.  Virtues  and  vices 
rvvor.  Like  causes  have  like  effects,  and  every  event 
has  its  precedent  and  its  consequent.  In  short,  Histoty 
repeats  itself. 

In  this  truly  scientific  spirit  Daniel  limited  bitndf 
to  the  period  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  He  appears  to  have  had 
some  a-oric  ascribed  to  Matthew  Paris  in  his  hand.  Yet 
when  he  wTites  of  Charters  he  must  need  trace  them 
Iwv-k  to  Henry  1.,  and  beyond  him  to  Edward  lie 
Confessor,  in  the  darkness  which  he  professedly  clcee* 
to  our  curiosity.  Another  example  of  his  want  of 
attention  to  the  natote  of  his  sources  is  in  his  accoiut 
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uppIicatioQ  of  his  principle,  he  would  have  advanced  up 
the  stream  of  time  towards  tlie  ol>8cure,  instead  of  pkut- 
ing  himself  at  an  epoch  which  is,  in  fact,  e^uallj'  obscoK 
with  that  of  British  kings.  But  with  Daniel  History 
was  stiD  a  dednctioa  from  the  past  to  the  present,  not,  a* 
it  has  yet  to  be  understood,  a  deduction  from  the  known 
and  visible  present  to  the  obscure  and  unknown  past. 

Hayward,  writing  about  the  same  time,  continoM  to 
lUrwvd  l>eg  the  critical  question,  and  to  write  HisUnia 
"^  **■  of  English  kings  in  the  dramatic  spirit  o( 
Livy,  Sir  Richard  Baker  (1568-1645)  in  his  Chronicla 
offers  us  a  most  entertaining  narrative,  distinguished 
by  its  fine  vigorous  English  style.  Baker  is  a  gooJ 
classical  schoUu-,  but  critical  habits  are  foreign  to  b» 
mini  His  sources  ai'e,  aa  usual,  chietly  BenedictiiB, 
Gildas,  and  the  rest.  But  at  last  it  appeal's  that  BnBe 
lutd  his  creator  have  had  their  day.  A  distaste  for 
G«offrey  of  Monmouth  has  set  in  ;  for  it  is  no  distaiU 
for  incredible  stories,  as  such,  that  induces  the  dcniil 
of  BiTzte.  Baker  is  fall  of  curious  tales,  which  he  «tba 
relishes  himself  or  serves  up  for  the  delectation  of  llw 
prototypes  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  .ind  while  heii 
full  of  vulgar  wonder,  he  is  indifferent  towards  objecti 
that  may  well  excite  intelligent  wonder ;  that  is,  the 
great  intellectual  achievements  of  his  own  time.  It  b 
impossible  to  read  without  a  smile  his  account  of  tin 
great  men  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Kli"' 
beth.  After  a  list  of  names  that  have  now  become 
obscure  or  forgotten,  he  mentions  the  actors  Allcyne  am) 
Bui'bage  with  high  praise.  But  the  mere  playwrigli'' 
Benjamin  Jonson  aud  William  Shakespeare  receive  1 
cold  compliment  at  the  end  of  his  li.st.  Whenever  tfc« 
lefleud  of  Shakespeare  shall  be  thoroughly  exaniinei 
Eissuge  should  receive  more  special  alteutiuo. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  INNS  OF  COURT — THE  ROMANCE  OP  THE  LAW. 

*o  turn  from  the  roar  of  the  Strand  or  of  Holborn  into 
le  quiet  haunts  of  the  lawyers  among  green  trees  and 
)arkling  fountains  is  one  of  the  keenest  of  pleasures  to 
a  Englishman  who  loves  to  meditate  on  the  history  of 
18  country.  In  these  retreats  began  to  gather  from 
lie  time  of  Henry  VIII.  the  best  scholars  and  wits, 
be  ablest  men  in  arts  and  arms,  the  travellers,  and  the 
ioneers  of  science.  It  is  impossible  to  think  of  any 
omerous  society  of  the  kind  until  that  reign;  for, 
ideed,  there  is  no  evidence,  in  buildings  or  in  literature, 
bat  it  existed  before  the  civil  factions  were  giving  way 
)  an  attempt  at  a  settled  constitution. 

There  was  next  to  nothing  in  the  shape  of  legal  books 
>  be  studied,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  brightest 
pints  gave  themselves  to  the  study  of  poetry  and 
teratore,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  rhetorical  re- 
>iiice8  of  our  mother  tongue.  Yet  the  efforts  to  make 
tit  an  antiquity  for  English  laws  are  worthy  of 
ttentdon. 

The  story  of  the  Fortescue  Tracts  is  another  example 
f  the  system  of  collaboration  to  which  our  Fortescue 
SngliBh  story  was  due.     By  about  the  middle  ^"^'*' 
f  the  sixteenth  century  nothing  whatever  had  been 
eard  of  Sir  John  Fortescue  as  an  author.     John  Leland 
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knows  nothing  of  the  tracts.     The  rise  of  the  Fortescue 
legend  may  be  traced  in  the  untrustworthy  Bale  and 
Pits,  who  followed  Leland,  and  in  MSS.  which  came 
into  the  possession  of  Selden,  and  other  antiquaries  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.     At  that  time  it  was  desired  to 
have  some  history  of  the  Inns  of  Court ;  and  in  the 
utter  ignorance  of  the  pre-Tudor  past  it  was  agreed  to 
accept  the  statement  that  they  had  been  flourishing  so 
earlv  as  the  time  of  Henrv  VI.     At  the  same  time  the 
attempt  was  made  to  frame  a  list  of  Chancellors,  and  the 
powerful  Fortescue  family  was  gratified  by  the  eminence 
thus  conceded  to  their  ancestor. 

Coke  and  others  extolled  Fortescue  as  a  great  author; 
but  the  utter  poverty  of  the  tracts  ascribed  to  him, 
nay,  of  the  productions  imputed  to  Coke  himself,  is 
the  most  decisive  proof  that  can  be  imagined  of  the 
little  progress  that  had  been  made  in  the  definition  of 
tho  i^loa  of  Law  durinix  the  rei^n  of  Elizabeth.  The 
x\:\\  of  ouo  of  the  Tracts  is  "  On  the  Praises  of  the 
L:;w.''  and  it  shows  little  more  than  the  fact  that  the 
laudation  «»f  constitutional  government  rather  than 
il:v  observance  of  it  began  to  set  in  during  our  great 
literary  jxtickI. 

With  regard  to  the  treatise  on  the  **  Difference 
hitwcon  an  Absolute  and  Limited  Monai^chv,"  Solden 
l.i  I  a  MS.  which  passed  into  the  Bodleian  Library. 
Aro];l«:>hoi'  Laud  and  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  had  other 
MSS..  Sir  Robert  Cotton  a  third.  The  latter  bore  an 
ir.sonption  purporting  to  be  from  the  hand  of  Snr 
Adrian  Forrosoue,  written  in  the  year  1532,  and  was 
tiio  fairest  ;ind  most  complete  of  all.  This  Sir  Adrian 
i>  sai^i  10  have  been  beheaded  for  taking  part  in  an 
ir.>uvnr:io:i  under  Henry  VIU.  The  copy  of  Aren* 
i»;shop     Laud,    however,    appeared    to   be    the  oldest. 
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uch  were  the  particulars  given  by  Mr.  Fortescue  Aland, 
fter wards  Lord  Fortescue,  in  his  edition  of  17 14.  As 
«fore  remarked,  the  silence  of  John  Leland  seems 
lecisive  against  the  genuineness  of  the  copy  dated  1532. 

When  we  inspect  the  contents  of  this  book,  we  find 
hat  they  reflect  the  state  of  mind  of  politicians,  moving 
ibout  in  a  world  not  yet  realized,  and  groping  after 
;he  elements  of  a  constitutional  life.  The  difference 
3etween  a  "  Royal  Dominion  '*  or  "  Absolute  Monarchy  " 
and  a  "  limited  or  political  monarchy  "  is  that  between 
government  by  laws  of  the  king's  arbitrary  will  and 
government  by  laws  made  with  the  consent  of  his 
subjects.  The  reader  will  observe  that  the  memory  of 
the  turbulent  times  of  the  nobles  with  their  bands  of 
retainers  is  still  quite  fresh,  although  referred  to  a 
distant  time. 

The  indispensable  Brute  must  be  conceived  as  having 
brought  a  settled  Constitution  to  the  island, 
founded  on  an  agreement  with  his  followers,  the  consti- 
The  fable  being  dogma,  so  also  is  it  dogma  that 
**  there  never  was  an  absolute  governmcDt  in  Eng- 
land." The  rule,  **  By  their  fruits  ye  sliall  know  them,'' 
is  applied  to  the  Governments  of  France  and  England, 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former.  The  writer  represents 
that  the  King  of  France's  revenues  are  double  those  of 
England  because  the  former  takes  what  he  pleases,  and 
the  latter  what  the  people  will  please  to  give  him.  He 
has  some  curious  reasoning  by  which  he  would  prove 
that  a  poor  king  must  imply  a  poor  people,  and  deals 
with  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenses  of  the 
Crown.  He  is  alive  to  the  danger  of  subjects  becoming 
too  powerful ;  and  here  again  reflects  the  turbulence  of 
the  aiistocracy  in  his  allusions  to  French  and  Scottish 
Chronicles. 
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if  you  make  the  poor  man  still  poorer,  you  may  expect 
the  more  insurrection.  The  argument  is  addressed  to 
those  who  advocate  an  absolute  monarchy  in  England. 
The  writer  says,  "You  ought  not  to  weaken  the 
Commona"  He  means  you  cannot  put  the  Commons 
down.  He  makes  a  virtue  of  necessity ;  he  accepts  a 
limited  monarchy,  because  the  stubborn  yeomen  have 
bent  their  formidable  bows,  and  have  resolved  there 
ahould  not  be  a  Tyranny  in  England. 

The  Civil  Wars  had  tried  and  proved  the  prowess 
of  the  British  Archers.  Comines  bears  his  admiring 
testimony  to  their  worth.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  following 
him,  has  brilliantly  depicted  them  in  the  court  of 
looia  XL  The  archers  must  have  been  the  champions 
of  the  only  freedom  known. 

The  yew  tree  is  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  English- 
man.      The  bow  is   the   instrument   of  our  xheSacred 
freedom.      Well  may  Hugh  Latimer  remind  ^^* 
young  Englishmen  of  the  fact.     The  art  of  shooting, 
ie  says,  is   a  gift  of  God  that  He  hath  given  us  to 
excel  all  nations    withal — God's   instrument,  whereby 
He  hath  given  us  many  victories  against  our  enemies. 
To    practise    shooting    is  a  sacred    duty.       Latimer's 
&ther   and  all  good   yeomen  thought  it   an  essential 
of  education.      The  boy  was  taught   to   lay  his  body 
in  his   bow,  and  to   draw  with    the    strength  of  his 
body  rather  than  with  his  arms,  as  other  nations  do. 
Stow  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  youths  of  London  engaged 
in  martial  exercises  on  holidays   after  every   evening 
prayer,  while  the  maidens  danced  to  a  timbrel  under  the 
eye  of  masters  and  mistresses  in  the  garlanded  streets. 

It  ifi  not  without  reason  that  the  memory  of  the 
English  robbers  and  outlaws  have  been  glori-  The  Outlaw 
fied  in  our  ballad  poetry,  and  that  Shakespeare  ^^^''^' 
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*entuiy  :  the  talk  on  the  part  of  clerical  chroniclers  oi 
"agna  Carta  and  the  noble  services  rendered  to  the 
<^U3e  of  English  liberty  by  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
*bl)ots  ;  and  the  pitssionate  defiance  and  contempt  of  the 
Onlet  breathed  in  tliose  animated  ballads  of  "  Robin 
Bood,"  which  sprang  from  the  very  heart  and  core  of 
the  English  people. 

Latimer  tells  how  on  one  occasion  he  gave  notice 
Overoight  that  he  would  preach  in  a  certain  Robin 
town  on  the  following  holiday.  It  was  on  his  "°'"i''^''y' 
*ay  from  town.  He  expected  to  see  a  large  congrega- 
tioD,  but  found  the  church  door  fast  locked.  At  last 
one  of  the  paiishioners  came  and  told  him  it  was  Robin 
Hood's  Day,  and  all  the  parish  was  gone  abroad  to 
gather  for  Robin  Hood.  Tlie  good  bishop  was  indig- 
tiant  that  neither  his  eloquence  nor  his  rochet  was 
regarded,  and  he  had  to  give  place  to  Robiu  Hood's 
men.  It  was  no  laughing  matter,  it  was  a  weeping 
matter,  that  the  memory  of  a  traitor  and  a  thief  should 
be  thus  preferred  to  God's  Word.  But  the  popular  cult 
of  Robin  Hood  was  rooted  in  something  deeper  than  the 
more  neglect  of  preaching  on  the  part  of  the  bishops,  as 
Latimer  thinks. 

The  popular  heart  is  always  right.  It  knew  itself 
when  it  chose  the  outlaw  archer  for  its  idea!, 
and  the  love  of  the  Lincoln  g 
compatible  with  reverence  for  thi 
bishop.  In  fact,  the  old  English  ballads  of  Robin 
noo<l  are  among  the  most  precious  sources  of  Euglish 
history.  There  is  to  be  seen  the  splendid  reflection  of 
the  ti-ue  Englishman  of  our  most  glorious  periods—the 
man  who  created  the  liberties  which  slowly  and  reluct- 
antly found  recognition  in  the  parchments  of  Church 
lawyers.    In  tliem  stand  Kivealed  the  inveterate 
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if  "aax  J2ir2^ — Z3it  nrmriTOs  bishop  amd  abbot,  the 
".  raTTTiT'ai.  sitTif.  mmL  "iriKTan  are  poured  streams  of 
«i»viiiir  ^sdp^  Tie  lEapsDC  &i»c*iii  Robin  himself  plants 
nm.  JL  lit*  ia^daaanx:  limt  of  Bemv  H,  a  voath  of  noble 
iMi*»L  mcir-saiErKjL  bb£  xraitatraSj  juggled  out  of  the 
ymniTT-^  cd  iu^  TmLrmiinrr  l^x  a  shenff  and  an  abbot  in 
±^s^^m,  >£  iit  vBr  criviSL  TO  ihe  forests  to  wage  war 
i^ams:  iii±  rihfsrTsnr  ol  l«£^ha]f  of  the  poor  and  the 
itrsCT.  -^t^  ossuikzif^  uii  I2fee  cf  ^js^essed.  He  made  choidi' 
nieL  nsgiggr  "LUST  £I-ffni3«ai  poises.  Michael  Drayton 
T--tiL  iziiQss*iir»L  a^  &  poBL,  viai  the  legend  meant— 
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fT^f^pi^  Tipm.  izzL.  Jfiffii  be  must  seek  the  aid  of  a  leech. 

jLi '.    :1::l  "lit    li^rf:   ::    lie   Benedictine   Prioress  of 

y._:i_:-   :_f  L-.-z^y^L.  irroiierouflv  bleeds  him  to  death. 

-.     ^^ijiTrfTizi.    -JL    :ifsr   davs,    better  than  the 

-.  -  >.i:l.jrf  ::  lir  Tuior  period  could  do,  the 
-■^:tf^'^  :!!-:•:  r-^  ::  Arr,  ind  can  trace  the  rise  of 
..:  ::  i^  ..:i.    -\^^^  jTiu.:  Fiir:irr  :o  the  passions  that  stirred 

:_  Li^Lfl  ir-rrs  :r.  lie  ver}*  dawn  and  beginning 
.:  -.1:  -:.::: Lil  -irV.  This  ''gentlest  of  Thieves,"  in 
:;:f    'lr.>r      :    LiiHiivn.   is   our   first    National  Hero, 

.:.;,u>-  :1-  i::^ i  ^'*  thieving  recommended  by  his 
.3:..zi'--f  '^..s  IvM  a  virtue  rather  than  a  crime.  He 
:>  :ur  Arier-i::--:.  ly  whose  Bow  and  whose  pity  men 
w.r-.  T%  :.:  :o  swear,  whose  annual  feast  was  more 
or.ao.rrvl  :L.^::  :iia:  of  any  s;\int  in  the  ecclesiastieal 
L  :r.v!:lir  :  whose  irrave  was  visited  by  pilgrims,  who 
Iri:  i.i-  i.ame  to  a  ^Vell,  whose  weapons  were  still  shown 
down   to  our  own   times   in   Fountains  Abbey.     It  is 
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a  fine  testimony  that  a  cool  writer  like  Ritaon  bears 
to  the  worth  of  an  ideal  which  he  confouncU  with  an 
actual  historic  person.  He  describes  Kobin  as  "  a  man 
who,  in  a  barbarous  age  an  d  under  a  complicated 
Tyranny,  displayed  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence which  has  endeared  him  to  the  common  people, 
whose  cause  he  maintained,  and  which,  in  spite  of 
the  malicious  endeavours  of  pitiful  monks,  by  whom 
history  was  consecrated  to  the  crimes  and  follies  of 
titled  ruffians  and  sainted  idiots,  to  suppress  all  record 
of  his  patriotic  exertions  and  -virtuous  acts,  will  render 
his  name  immortal." 

These   praises    are,  in    fact,   due  to    multitudes    of 
hearty  yeomen  and  peasantry  whosu  lives  and  ,„   ^,    . 

_     J    ^  _         _  r  J  rheSj-mbol 

serious  aspirations  have  been  gathered  up  «t  Nationni 
under  the  common  name  and  symbol  of  this 
worship.  Nor  is  it  less  pleasing  to  observe  how  into 
the  same  ideal  there  enter  the  natural  joys  and  gaieties 
of  our  old  English  life,  which  so  genially  rebuke  the 
affectations  of  the  cloister.  Robin  loves  to  dance  with 
the  village  lasses  round  the  Maypole  when  the  moon 
is  up,  AS  the  English  did  in  the  time  of  Stow.  He 
is  tender  towards  Women ;  when  the  Black  Monks  are 
in  his  power,  he  makes  them  promise  that  they  will 
meddle  with  maids  and  wives  no  more.  When  on  his 
death-bed,  auct  Little  John  begs  to  be  suffered  to  burn 
Kirklcy  Hall  in  vengeance  on  the  cruel  prioress,  Robin 
answers,  "  Nay,  nay,  I  never  hurt  a  woman  in  all  my 
life,  nor  yet  a  man  in  woman's  company ;  and  as  it 
has  been  during  my  life,  so  shall  it  be  at  my  end," 
He  will  not  shed  the  blood  of  his  pursuer,  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford ;  he  lets  him  off  after  he  has  sung  a  mass 
under  the  Greenwood  tree. 

When  we  recall  the  time  at  whirii  the  "  Geste  nf 
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Robin  Hood  "  was  issued  from  the  press  of  De  Worde 
Reflections  in  Fleet  Street,  we  may  use  the  Ballads  of 
M^astic  the  Archer  as  strong  evidence  of  the  state  of 
Penod.  popular  feeling  and  imagination  during  the 
pre-Reformation  period.  They  form  a  very  strong 
indictment  against  the  monastic  clergy,  their  mendacity, 
their  lust,  their  greed ;  they  are  indirectly  a  defence 
of  the  yeomen,  the  husbandmen,  the  poorer  knights 
and  squires,  and  all  the  respectable  classes,  against 
the  monastic  usurpations,  and  against  the  clerical 
administration  in  the  hands  of  the  high  sheriflFs.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  betray  no  ill-will  to  the  persons  of 
the  kings,  who  are  depicted  as  good  fellows,  fond  of 
adventure  in  disguise,  and  ready  to  extend  the  royal 
pardon  to  the  freemen  who  have  lived  on  their  venison, 
and  have  constituted  their  parliament  under  the  old 
oak.  It  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any  recognition 
of  the  majesty  of  the  Common  Law,  before  which  kings 
and  subjects  must  alike  humble  themselves.  But  an 
unwritten  law,  a  solemn  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
is  contained  in  the  very  lawlessness  of  the  exiles  of 
Sherwood,  who  appear  devoutly  to  recognize  the 
patronage  of  Our  Lady. 

To  return  from  this  digression  to  the  Inns  of  Court 
We  may  from  the  tract  **  On  the  Praises  of  Laws' 
sketch  a  picture  of  the  society  of  the  young  nobles 
and  gentlemen  who  there  pursued  all  the  elegant 
accomplishments  of  the  time — singing,  music,  dancing. 
They  read  a  little  Koman  Law  on  working  days,  and 
on  holidays  a  little  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  aft^r  service 
the  Chronicles,  which  supplied  in  so  great  abundance 
food  to  the  patriotic  imagination.  The  Inns  were  the 
cradle  of  new-born  civility. 

It   is   quite   possible   and    probable  that,  with  the 
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■ption  of  Paris,  thero  wjia  iio  Freuch  university 
le  80  many  young  men  were  found  as  in  the  Inns. 
ether  they  were  the  school  for  the  cultivation  of 
virtues  and  the  eradication  of  all  vices  that  the 
lor  pretends,  is  another  matter.  The  whole  picture 
!iat  of  a  beginning,  a  dawning  conception  of  the 
I  of  study  to  the  ruling  classes,  not  so  much  of 
Dt  laws  as  of  methods  of  trial  and  judgment,  that 
reproaches  of  barbarous  ordeals  and  tortures  may 
lone  away.  The  fictions  of  ancient  Laws  prepare 
way  for  actual  legislation, 

Paasing  by  the  fable  about  Littleton,  reputed 
lor  of  tlie  work   on  Tenures,    we  do  not  ,  .„. , 

cannot  move  out  of  the  region  of  mere 
ecturc  as  to  the  state  of  law  and  its  administration 
1  we  arrive  at  Coke,  so  fondly  called  the 
de  of  the    Common    Law,    and    his   con- 
poraries    Selden,    Bacon,    and    others.      And    even 
1    how    dim  and  uncertain   are    the  Institutes  and 
orta,  especially  when    coutnisted  with  the  fulsome 

about    Coke,  against   whom  Blackstone   launched 
eer  that  would  have  been  undesei-ved  had  it  been 
kly  stated  that  he  was  among  the  first  to  iisccrtain  a 
B  of  Law.     But  the  antiquarian  folly,  the  inveterate 
►ensity  to  run  everything  into  the  mists  of  fable, 
absolute  inability  to   admit  that  any  custom  had 
cent  beginning,  hides  every  fact  from  us. 
fhe  lawyci-s  persisted  in  thinking  of  the  Common 
'  as  springing  from  sources  as   inscrutable   luscruubio 
,ho9e  of  the  Nile ;    and  in  talking  about  11^1"^ 
g  Molmucius,  then  King  Alfred,  as  legis-   ^"" 
rsj    and   the    like,    when    all    the    while    they    had 

tracts  enough  on  the  subject  to  fill  a  moderate 
c-case.    It  was  necessary  to  believe  that  primitive 
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Britons  iiud  primitive  Saxous  li.id  liultl  ibe  laws  in 
memory  Jilone.  Local  customs  had  become  so  yaiioiia, 
it  wds  ucceasary  for  King  Alfred  to  construct  a  Dome 
Book  for  the  use  of  the  whole  kingdom.  It  nmst  be 
auppoaed  that  this  book,  after  being  extant  for  600 
years,  had  been  lost  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV., 
which  is,  in  fact,  the  highest  point  to  which  general 
remlnisceucc  could  reach. 

The  dogma  of  Histoi-y  demanded  that  the  Danes 
should  have  bad  their  part  in  legislation  ;  so  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Norman  time  three  different  systems 
must  have  prevailed  in  difierent  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
This  theory  is  traceable  to  the  Benedictines  "  Roger 
Hoveden"  and  "  Rannlpli  of  Chester."  Then  the  great  ■ 
eccleaiastieiU  portrait  of  Edward  the  Confuasor  fihiuis 
out  of  the  glooHL  He  must  frame  a  new  Digest  fot 
general  use. 

Another  of  the  same  fraternity,  Eadmer,  edited  \ff 
Selden,  would  better  this  theory  by  making  Edgar,  the 
grandfather  of  Edward,  the  projector  of  the  work.  This, 
too,  was  believed,  even,  as  it  seems,  by  the  powerful 
understanding  of  Selden.  It  was  pleasing  to  the  pro- 
fessor to  consider  that  Alfred  had  been  the  founder, 
Edward  the  restorer,  of  Anglican  Laws.  And  it  was 
qne  of  the  great  feats  of  the  ecclesiastics  to  represent 
the  Confessor  as  the  protector  of  English  liberties  in  so 
far  distant  a  time. 

It  was  believed,  again,  still  on  the  statements  of  the 
RoiiistiU"  Black  Monks,  that  the  Civil  or  Romaa  La* 
mEnyUnci.  -^^^  made  its  way  hither  from  Bologna  in 
the  twelfth  century,  when  a  new  and  holy  Roman 
Empire  began.  Then  there  had  been  strife  between 
the  upholders  of  the  two  systems  of  Law  ;  but  the  free 
constitution  of  England  had  flourished  upon  that  strife ; 
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id  the  collection  of  maximB  and  customs  kuowu  ns  th< 
Oommon  Law  had  gradually  been  made.  A  rhocr 
"Folk-Right  had  been  established,  based  on  ^"' 
unmemorial  usage.  A  Common  Council  of  Wise  Men 
liad  been  formed ;  magistrates  had  been  elected  by  the 
people  ;  the  Crown  had  been  made  hereditary ;  military 
service  of  landholders  had  been  established.  There  had 
been  no  right  of  primogeniture,  so  necessary  to  an 
oligarchic  government.  The  King's  Court  had  been 
noovable,  and  had  been  held  on  the  Church  feasts  of 
Chriatmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide.  There  had  been 
County  courts,  presided  over  by  the  Bishop  and  the 
Sheriff.  Trials  were  by  Ordeal,  or  by  morsel  of  Execra- 
tion, or  by  Wager  of  Law,  or  by  Jury. 

Then  the  Normans  came  in.     Our  lawyers    of  the 
Tudor  period  believed  that  the  Norman  kings 
had  found  favour  with  the  Black  Monks  by  ufdcrthe 
ciempting  the  sanctity  from  the  secular  power, 
and  by  separating   the   ecclesiastical    courts    from  the 
civil.     The  Noimans  had  also  depopulated  vast  tracts 
cf  land  fur  the  purposes  of  the  Chase.     They  had  made 
the  Game,  some  said,  the  sole  property  of  the  King  by 
the  forest-laws.    The  King's  Court  had  been  erected, 
and  the  Chief  Justice,  with  almost  boundless  authority, 
had  become  the  proper  Tyrant  of  the  people,  and  the 
rival  of  the  King  himself. 

The  Chief  Justice  was  originally  of  the  Order  of 
Ulack  Monks.  Proceedings  were  earned  on  in  xhechicf 
the  French  language,  and  the  judges  were  '^'"""■ 
Frenchmen  who  understood  not  our  mother-tongue. 
This  went  on  for  300  long  years,  till  a  heroic  King 
conquered  the  French  abroad  and  their  language  at 
home.  Yet  a  miscliicvous  subtle  scholastic  system  of 
jurisprudence  had  replaced  thu  simple   wisdom  of  our 
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I  been  wrested  from  King  John  an<l  his  son.     The 

iof  the  Constitution  hjid  been  delivered  to  the 
.  For  all  that,  the  Pope  was  our  lord  during  those 
igns,  and  Chief  Justice  BrMcton  was  showing  the 
rement  of  the  constitution  of  a  realm  sold  to  the 
t  the  change  under  Edward  I.  was  nothing  less 
logical.  Suddenly  the  Law  stood  revealed  The  EnEiiah 
perfection  like  a  statue  from  the  hand  •'"'''"""'■ 
idias.  Most  marvellous !  for  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
lot  scruple  to  affirm  that  more  was  done  in 
3t  thirteen  years  of  his  reign  in  the  interests  of 
utive  justice  than  in  all  the  ages  since  his  time. 
jmerate  the  just  deeds  of  Edward  would  be  an 
I  task,  said  Blackstonc  in  his  later  day.  At  last 
bmen,  amused  and  tantalized  so  long  by  spectral 
rs,  could  breathe  freely  and  call  their  bodies  and 
their  own.  Are  not  the  principles  contained  in 
•atisea  of  Britton,  Fleta,  Hengham,  and  the  rest, 
'  this  day,  or  nearly  bo?  demands  Blackstone. 
last  Magna  Carta  begins  to  be  observed.  Yet 
litary  tenures  continue  to  weigh  down  for  many  ages 
s  rising  head  of  English  liberty. 

.  But   then    in  the  reigns  of  the  next  Eflwards  our 

:  began  to  take  from  us  what  the    first  c<mteai8 

I  had  given.     The  Pope  had  still  to  be  *Bj!j,urmy 

ght  with  the  weapon  of  Prcemunire,  and  "*  ""^ta. 

I  Monks  and  Friars  made  the  Laws  of  the  Land  an 

tolement  of  persecution.     For  a  hundred  long  years 

J  were  silent  amidst  the  din  of  arms,  and  there  was 

nprovement  of  the  perfect  Constitution  of  Edward  I. 

ijg  the  quarrel  of  the  White  and  Ked  Rose  factions, 

t  Lancaster  triumphs,  and  Henry  Tudor  seizes  the 

I.    But  the  Constitution  is  obliterated.    The  reign 
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r  VlL  m Mtmaabiwed  as  the  period  of  royal  ei- 
w  «f  p^^  l^^ladoa  to  that  end,  of  tbe 
I  «r  Rvinl  of  Uie  hideous  Star  Chsm- 
^'^^  Ver  OMrt,  tfe  period  of  a  swollen  Treasarj, 
■e  sH^HvniHd  lad  wnthfol  people.  There  is,  ssyt 
HMJbaiB^  ksdlf  m  simtate  in  this  reign  introductiTt 
^  a  ■BM-  bv  «r  ■udiftliig  the  old  but  what  either 
'  tended  to  the  emolument  of  tht 


_  cf  Hmy  VllL  is  recalled  aa  a  tinu 
i.  fRnptive  aad  of  pasiltanimous  parliamenti. 
r  she  oaMim  of  an  '*  amazing  heap  of  wild 
HOBL**  AftxT  the  brief  sunshioe  of 
TL^  zogK,  lefi^om  slavery  is  rc-estabMed 
i  Hts  W  Uoodf  measures,  which  in  turn  are 
%-  Oe  aeeeKMm  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
v^^HK  Hhadiai  id  tfae  nation  have  now  to  be  guarded 
ia  lii^ir  ra&aPT,  against  papists  and  other  nonconfonnistB 
br  telkr  aai^niiiaiy  laws.  The  power  of  the  Star 
Ckwlvr  B  iiKxeaaed,  and  the  High  Commis^on  Court 
b  enetai  IV  FariiamentB  are  kept  at  an  awfnl 
detanee  bf  the  Queen,  who  had  equfd  power  to  plij 
the  rvwxat  with  the  {wedecessors  of  her  House.  Per 
w»pt  'she  bdced  the  o[^)ortnnity  or  the  inclimtioB. 
^  Her  dajs  roe  not  those  golden  days  of  a  liber^ 
that  ««  fanneilj  veze  taught  to  believe ;  for  the  tnK 
HtKitv  of  the  sul^ect  consists  not  so  much  in  tlie 
tnacioas  bdiavioar  as  in  the  limited  power  of  ^ 

During  the  leign  of  James  I.  the  claim  to  absolate 
rw  c««-  power  inherent  in  the  kingly  office  was  made, 
JI2IJ  *7*  and  the  people  heard  doctrines  preached  fam 
;?*■«»-  the  throne  and  pulpit  subversive  of  hber^ 
and  property,  and  all  the  natural  rights  of  hununi^' 
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momiag  of  the  next  reign  was  overclouded,  and 
Iwugh  its  noon  brightened,  the  sun  went  down  in 
bod,  and  left  the  whole  kiugdom  in  diukness.  At 
ut  the  People  are  heard  of,  and  begin  to  make  them- 
(Ives  felt  through  their  leaders.  The  Petition  of  Eight 
i  a  second  Magna  Carta.  A  great  Rebellion 
ireaka  out ;  the  Church  and  Monarchy  are  "J  the 
ffcrturned,  the  sovereign  is  with  deliberate 
oknmity  tried,  condemned,  and  executed.  In  the 
Kit  reign,  wicked,  sanguinary,  and  turbulent  as  it 
ns,  English  Liberty  wiis  at  last  completely  restored, 
itt  the  first  time  since  its  total  abolition  at  the 
ionnan  Conquest.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  is  as  a 
econd  or  third  Magna  Carti ;  the  Constitution  arrives 
It  its  full  vigour,  and  the  true  balance  between 
iberty  and  prerogative  is  at  last  happily  established 
r  law  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.  Yet  our 
ivil  liberties  were  not  fully  and  explicitly  acknow- 
dged  and  defined  till  the  era  of  the  happy  Revo- 
lt. 

Need  I  remind  the  reader  of  all  that  it  has  been 
land  necessary  to  do,  since  the  time  of  Blackstoue,  by 
vy  of  completing  the  edifice  of  constitutional  freedom  ? 
ieed  I  recall  the  days  of  our  own  boyhood,  or  of 
mes  yet  more  recent  ?  Shall  I  remiud  him  that  the 
lord  "Emancipation"  has  had  a  meaning,  and  a  very 
pecious  meaning,  for  the  ears  of  Jews  and  of  C'atholics 
ithin  this  generation  ?  Or  that  it  is  even  now  only 
Dwly  dawning  on  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  our  country- 
jBU  that  a  man  may  be  none  the  less  worthy  a  citizen 
id  a  patriot  because  he  cherishes,  and  cherishing,  dares 
t  express,  opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  gods 
iverae  from  those  of  the  established  cult  ?  If  English 
berty  has  ever   attained   to   adult  maturity,   it  has 
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le  rebellion  of  the  Men  of  Kent.  It  is  they  who 
jr  the  archers  of  England.  It  is  they  who  grant 
r  the  name  of  Matthew  Paris  of  St.  Albans  the 
t  Charter  to  Englishmen,  undiscovered  until  late 
e  sixteenth  century. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


THE     PUBLIC     RECORDS. 


I  HAVE  shown  that  English  History  in  the  sense  of 
Romancing  and  Story-telling  began  with  the  Tudor 
period ;  I  have  now  to  point  out  that  it  was  not  until 
after  the  great  Revolution  of  1688  that  History  in  the 
sense  of  contemporary  record  can  be  said  to  have 
properly  begun. 

Stow,  writing  about  1 598,  in  his  *'  Survey  of  London," 
The  Tower  IS  our  carlicst  contemporary  authority  for  the 
of  London,  buildiogs  of  the  city.  Unfortunately,  Stow 
seldom  ofiers  glimpses  of  the  London  of  his  own  ob- 
servation. The  industrious  collector  is  always  poring 
over  his  monkish  MSS.,  and  repeating  the  tales  be 
finds  therein.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  state  of 
"  Records  "  half  a  century  before  his  time  ;  but  he  is 
aware  that  Wakefield  Tower  and  the  Chapel  of  Julius 
Caesar  in  the  White  Tower  had  long  been  used  as 
Repositories.  The  early  "  Records "  themselves  would 
persuade  us  that  they  had  been  begun  so  early  as  tbe 
14th  year  of  Edward  IH. 

We  should  reason  strictly  upon  this  question.  One 
may  assume  that  "  Records  "  were  made  to  be  kept,  and 
kept  in  order  to  be  consulted.  At  what  epoch  can  ^^e 
first  descry  the  studious  antiquary  wending  his  way 
thither  ?     It  will  not  be  much  later  than  the  time  when 
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tie  •*  Records  "  became  an  institution.  But  there  was 
no  known  Society  of  Antiquaries  until  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  which  consisted  merely  of  a  knot  of 
the  most  distinguished  scholars  in  London.  The  curious 
story  has  come  down  to  us  that  it  was  only  under  Queen 
Elizabeth  the  Records  began  to  be  used.  In  the  time 
of  her  brother,  Edward  VI.,  an  officer  of  ordnance  had 
stumbled  upon  a  heap  of  parchments,  the  "  Records," 
which  had  lain  dormant  for  the  space  of  a  long  hundred 
years. 

Who  is  it  that  tells  this  singular  story  ?     It  is  Mr. 

Strype,  the  industrious  old  Essex  clergyman,  to  whom 

We  are  indebted  for  so  much  material  relating  to  the 

reign  of  Elizabeth — Mr.  Strype,  who  died  in  1737  at  the 

great  age  of  ninety-four.     Writing  in  1 7 1 8,  he  tells  us 

that  William  Bowyer  in  1567  had  digested  the  Records 

into  six  great  volumes,  covering  the  period  from  King 

John  to  Edward  IV.     But  they  have  vanished  I     Then 

^e  hear  of  poor    Prynne,   who   in   his   study   of  the 

*'  Records "  had  come  upon  "  mere  spurious  forgery  and 

imposture,"   and   who   had  contemptuously  denounced 

the  indolent  credulity  of  Coke  and  others.     Yet  Prynne 

himself  did  not  see,  or  dared  not  avow,  the  whole  of  the 

imposture.     He  rejected  Parliament  Rolls  of  Edward  III. 

He  supposed  that  in  dark  times  like  the  Wars  of  the 

Roses   kings    embezzled   Records,   or  suppressed   what 

was  contrary  to  their  interests.     He  found  gaps  in  the 

series,  he  saw  that  they  had   been   filled   up   out    of 

"  Matthew  Paris  "  and  the  Benedictine  faction.     Yet  he 

does  not  seem  to  have  rejected  the  Chronology  from 

Brute  the  Trojan  to  William  the  Norman,  though  he 

protests  against  "  overmuch  laziness  and  credulity." 

At  last,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  a  great  stir  was 
made,   and  several    years    were    occupied,   under    the 
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direction  of  Lord  Halifax,  Bishop  Nicolson,  and  other 
scholars  in  reducing  to  order  the  confused  heaps  of 
parchment  in  the  Chapel  of  the  White  Tower.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  there  was  anything  of  much 
value  there  for  the  purposes  of  matter-of-fact  history. 

Stow  repeats  the  tale  from  the  Monks,  that  the 
Chancery  Chapel  had  been  built  by  Henry  IIL  for 
^°®'  the  custody  of  the   Eolls ;  that  it  had  been 

the  House  of  Jewish  Converts  under  the  Carthusians, 
who  describe  them  as  CcelicolcB  Christi,  as  in  other  of 
their  writings.  There  is  a  fabulous  system,  as  usual 
A  Kabbi  is  described  as  "  Bishop  of  the  Jews  "  in  1403, 
and  so  on.  We  only  move  into  daylight,  as  our  eye 
rests  on  the  Renaissance  monument  of  Dr.  Young,  Dean 
of  York,  1 5 16,  a  date  nearly  corresponding  to  that  over 
the  Arch  of  Lincoln's  Inn  opposite.  The  reader  will 
not  far  err  if  he  assumes  that  the  fabrication  of  these 
stories  about  the  Rolls  was  quite  recent  in  that  time. 
Strype  says  that  in  1529,  the  year  of  Wolsey's  fall, 
there  was  at  the  Rolls  no  more  ancient  Record  thau  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIL,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
years  of  Richard  HI. 

The  question  of  Chronology  is  all-important ;  thei'C- 
fore  I  would  once  more  insist  that  it  is 
impossible  to  find  authentic  Records  in  any 
precise  sense  of  the  events  above  the  Tudor  time.  The 
documents  relating  to  the  question  of  the  sepulture  of 
the  holy  Henry  VI.,  raised,  it  is  said,  in  the  year  1498, 
are  in  my  opinion  decisive  of  the  question.  I  assume 
that  they  are  genuine.  If  not,  they  are  cleverly 
fabricated ;  but  the  argument  is  equally  good.  The 
story  was  current  that  the  bones  of  the  saintly  king  hd 
been  removed  from  Chertsey  to  Windsor  by  Richard  llf. " 
a  story  of  which  there  was  no  proof.     However,  St. 
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George's,  Windsor,  Chertsey,  and  Westminster  all  put 
in  their  claims  to  be  the  receptacle  of  the  relics.  The 
question  was  referred  to  the  Chancellor  and  the  Council, 
and  the  decision  was  given  in  favour  of  Westminster. 
On  what  grounds  ? 

The  Abbot  of  Chertsey  said  that  the  tyrant  Richard 
had  violently  exhumed  and  carried  oflf  the  body  against 
the  consent  of  the  Convent  The  Dean  of  Windsor 
asserted  that  it  had  been  done  by  the  consent  of  the 
Chertsey  monks,  and  further,  that  Henry  had  chosen 
Windsor  for  his  resting-place.  The  Abbot  of  West- 
minster contradicted  this  assertion,  and  declared  that 
Heniy  had  chosen  Westminster,  which  was  the  place 
of  burial  of  his  ancestors.  Not  one  of  the  parties  could 
produce  a  scrap  of  authentic  written  evidence  as  to  the 
actual  receptacle  of  his  remains. 

But  the  depositions  of  the  Westminster  witnesses 
are  amusing  and  instructive.  Not  one  of  them  dates 
by  the  year  of  the  Lord  ;  but  each  had  his  circum- 
stantial story  to  tell  of  a  visit  of  Henry  VI.  to  the 
Abbey  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  his  burial-place.  A 
derk  of  the  King  s  Signet  deposed  to  a  visit  "  about 
twelve  years  before  the  King's  death,  between  All- 
hallow  tide  and  Candlemas."  A  blind  harbour  and 
^rvant  (68)  of  the  Abbot  deposed  to  a  visit  '*  about  the 
^t  of  Allhallowtide  two  or  three  years  before  the 
•oming  in  of  King  Edward."  The  Falconer  of  the  Abbot 
^posed  uncertainly  to  *'some  time  before  the  feld 
f  Northampton."  A  Scrivener,  aged  70,  said  the  time 
f  the  visit  was  *'  the  latter  end  of  the  36th  year  of  the 
ang's  reign."  A  Chanting  priest  (69)  from  Paul's 
hurchyard,  said  that  he  had  been  shown  the  place 
diverse  times  before  Yorke  felde."  Another  Scrivener 
^3)  said  he  had  seen  the  will  of  Henry  VI.,  devising  his 
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sepulture,  on  the  table  of  the  clerk  of  the  king's  work 
A  servant  of  the  late  Prior  Flete  (66)  deposed  to  having 
witnessed  the  visit  of  Henry  VI.  "about  40  year  pa^t," 
and  repeated  what  he  had  heard  from  the  Prior  to  the 
Bame  effect  with  the  other  witnesses.  A  weaver  (76I 
said  he  was  present  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  "betore 
Palm  Sunday  field,  but  how  long  before  he  uow  re- 
membereth  not,"  A  niarbler  of  London  (66)  defined 
the  time  as  "  the  Friday  before  Allhallowsday  eeit 
before  the  first  fold  of  St.  Albones ; "  and  some  of  hia 
mates  had  bargained  with  the  king  for  his  tomb  to  be 
made.  They  had  received  part  payment,  but  notliiii? 
was  done,  because  of  the  great  trouble  that  followrd. 
An  old  Cavendar  of  Westminster  (go)  deposed  to  tli* 
visit  "  about  40  years  past,  or  ela  moore."  Dan  John 
Eaniaay,  an  aged  monk  (S3),  deposed  to  his  having 
received  ordei-s  from  the  king  himself  as  to  the  I'laee 
of  his  sepulture.  But,  unlike  many  of  the  witnessea 
who  pretended  to  remember  the  names  of  the  great 
men  iu  the  king's  company,  the  monk  could  neither 
remember  who  was  present,  nor  how  many  years  past 
it  was.  A  London  tailor  (y^)  deposed  tliat  "  about 
44  year  past"  he  heard  say  from  the  under-keeper 
of  the  St.  Eilward's  shrine  that  King  Henr>'  VI.  hati 
chosen  his  sepulture  on  the  north  side  of  the  shrine. 

If  you  attempt  to  define  the  date  of  this  Visit  from 
the  dreamy  reminiscences  of  these  aged  witnesses  i»y 
comparison  with  conventional  English  story,  you  must 
fix  it  in  the  year  1454,  or  1457,  or  1458,  or  1460,  '"" 
1461.  The  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council  is  itself  un- 
dated by  the  year  of  the  Incarnation.  It  was  given  in 
favour  of  Westminster,  on  the  ground  that  the  holyking 
had  chosen  it,  and  also  that  it  was  regarded  as  the 
place  of  sepulture  of  kings.      Yet,  after  all  these  aoleuui 
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proceedings,  the  remains  of  Henry  VL,  if  they  had  ever 
been  at  Windsor,  were  never  translated  thence,  nor  was 
he  ever  canonized.  The  aspiring  blood  of  Lancaster 
sank  into  the  ground,  and  has  left  no  trace  behind. 

Such  was  the  state  of  mind  of  the  teachers  and  the 
taught  in  English  History  that  in  1555  the  last  Abbot 
could  defend  the  Sanctuary  and  Tomb  of  Kings  by 
gou)g  back  to  the  foundation  under  King  Lucius, 
although  its  condition  was  utterly  dark  to  him  100 
years  before  the  time  of  his  Address  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  .The  system  of  fable  about  Westminster 
breaks  in  pieces  and  falls  in  ruin  so  soon  as  you  attend 
to  the  state  of  men's  minds  during  the  early  Tudor  time. 
What  was  not  then  known  has  never  since  been  dis- 
covered.* 

The  old  Palace  of  Westminster  was  to  Stow  a  place 
of  legend  rather  than  of  reminiscence.     It  was  _  ^ 

•      •  1  Tx  TTTTT  1  The  Chapter 

arum  m  1529  when  Henry  VIII.  removed  to  House  at 
York  Place,  afterwards  known  as  Whitehall. 
The  monkish  tales  about  the  old  palace  and  the  old  kings 
Were,  as  I  have  shown,  beginning  to  be  in  circulation 
about  that  time.     The  Inscription  relating  to  Edward  I. 
has  been  traced  to  the  time  of  the  last  Abbot,  John 
Feckenham,  who  came  back  with  his  fourteen  Black 
Monks  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.     I  would  emphasize 
the  remark  of  Dean  Stanley  in  his  **  Memorials  "  on  the 
"  pause  and  break  "  in  English  History  denoted  by  the 
first  Tudor,  whose  name  is  connected  with  the  eastern 
chapeL     Beyond  him,  our  glance  ever  plunges  into  the 
obscure. 

When  did  the  Chapter  House  become  a  Record 
Office  ?  It  was  in  the  year  1 540  that  the  Abbacy  was 
dissolved,  and  that  the  Chapter  House  became  public 

^  See  Appendix  to  Dean  Stanley^s  "  Memorials  of  the  Abbey." 
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'  propert)-.     The  Commons  are  sMd  to  have  met  in  the  1- 

Chapcl  of  St.  Stepheo  in  1547,  anti  the  Chapter  Hoast 
became  a  Record  Office.  What  was  the  nature  o£  tW 
"  Eeoorda,"  and  what  was  doing  during  the  reign  «£ 
Queen  Mary  i  We  know  not ;  but  some  idea  of  tbi: 
loose  habits  of  the  time  may  be  collected  from  the  fact 
that  the  first  Botial  Register  of  the  Abbey  begiii*  ia 
1 606.  The  Record  Office  remained  secret.  And  hv 
significant  is  the  picture  sketched  by  Stanley  and  Mi. 
Rymer,  the  zealous  compiler  under  Queen  Anne,  vrbo 
sits  at  his  daily  task  in  the  vestibule,  while  the  docn- 
ments  are  doled  out  to  faim  through  the  jenlmulj 
guarded  door. 

[If  the  reader  desires  a  fuller  comprehension  of  tllM 
matters,  he  may  rausack  the  collections  of  Heiunt, 
another  Qneeu  Anne  scholar ;  and  he  may  ascend  vi\k 
some  pains  to  the  society  of  the  Elizabethau  aod 
.Tacobin  antiquaries,  Agard,  Camden,  Cotton,  Sclden, 
Spelman,  Stow,  Parker,  and  others.  Conservative  and 
timid  as  these  meu  mostly  were,  they  could  not  pnrsue 
their  studies  without  being  aware  of  great  falsehoods  in 
the  literary  tradition.  Yet  so  severe  was  the  pressuB 
of  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  they  were  unable  to  kvmI 
much  important  truth  to  the  world.  Their  studies 
were  invaded,  their  persons  imprisoned,  their  meetings 
broken  up,  all  independence  of  thought  discouraged,  and 
the  ecclesiastical  interest  rooted  itself  the  more  finnly 
in  protected  fiction.  Never  will  the  Englishman  under- 
stand how  there  comes  to  be  so  great  a  mysterj 
enveloping  the  noblest  names  in  his  literature,  until  he 
has  entered  the  study  of  Sclden,  and  conversed  with 
him  and  the  friends  who  were  worthy  to  partake  his 
intimacy. 

As  an  example  of  the  absurdity  of  the  tales  told  us 
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^^neeming  Records  and  Reports,  it  is  aaid  that  in  the 
fifteenth  jear  of  James  I.  two  stipendiary  Reporters  of 
Ijiw  were  appointed  at  the  instauce  of  Bacon,  but 
*' nothing  came  of  it."  From  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
it  13  said,  such  Reports  as  existed  bad  been  drawn  up  by 
private  hands.  Yet  Sir  E,  Coke,  it  appears,  could 
teheve  that  in  the  barbarous  times  before  Henry  VHI. 
Beports  had  been  taken  by  protonotaries  at  the 
expense  of  the  Crown  ;  and  that  Year  Books  in  a 
regular  series  were  extant  from  the  time  of  Edward  II, 
to  Henry  VIII, !  Prynne  made  a  partial  attack  on  the 
Institutes  of  Coke  ;  but  the  siibject  will  not  be  under- 
stood till  it  is  remembered  who  were  the  first  Jurisperites 
in  England,  and  who  started  the  theory  of  the  English 
Justinian. 

I  would  here  call  attention  to  a  passage  from 
Macaulay  which  illustrates  in  the  clearest  manner  the 
passions  which  led  to  much  fabrication  in  the  "  Records." 
*'  Every  source  of  information  as  to  our  early  history 
(sa^-B  Macaulay)  has  been  poisoned  by  party  spirit. 
Our  statesmen  have  always  been  under  the  influence  of 
the  past,  and  oiu-  historians  have  always  been  under  tlic 
influence  of  the  present.     They  have  regarded  History 

a  repository .  of  title-deeds,  on  which  the  rights  of 
Governments  and  nations  depend.  Under  such  con- 
ditions the  motives  to  falsification  become  almost 
irreaistible."  Macaulay  goes  ou  to  point  out  that  down 
to  our  own  time  the  precedents  from  tlic  Middle  Ages 
have  been  held  valid,  and  have  been  cited  on  the 
gravest  occasions  by  our  moat  eminent  statesmen. 
Those  who  have  written  concerning  the  limits  of  pre- 
rogative and  liberty  in  England  have  generally  shown 
the  temper,  not  of  judges,  but  of  angry  and  uncamlid 
advocates.      They  were    discussing   not    a    speculative 
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nng  interests  in  their  retrospect.  There  is  no  diffi- 
'  in  finding  examples  of  thia  miithod  of  writing 
1  precedents  in  story  form  and  calling  them  fact, — ^so 
ealing  violence  with  all  the  adornments  of  imaginary 
^uity.  Let  us  note  how  this  was  done  in  support  of 
pretensions  of  the  Tudor  monarchy. 
Fraocis  Bacon,  if  he  it  was  who  wrote  the  "  Life  of 
ly  VIL,"  under  the  patronage  of  James  L  and  his 
shows  in  this  treatise  none  of  the  qualities  of  the 
id  reasoner,  merely  those  of  the  courtly  advocate, 
kdmita  that  Henry  Tudor  is  now  "  far  off  and  in  a 

light " — a  part  of  ancient  History.  He  has  dis- 
red  no  genuine  Records ;  Henry  is  but  the  repre- 
itive  of  an  idea — the  Union  of  the  Eoses,  and  the 
m  of  the  Kingdoms.  What  was  the  title  of  Henry 
tie  Crown  ?  In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  title  of 
lady,  Elizabeth  of  York,  whom  he  had  promised  to 
ry.  Therefore  Elizabeth  was  the  true  heiress  to  the 
rm.  Second,  Henry  was  heir  of  the  House  of  Lan- 
jr.  How  so  1  He  claimed  descent  from  John  of 
Qt,  fourth  son  of  Edward  IH. — in  other  words,  the 
ping  branch  of  the  farmly  established  by  the  sword 
[enry  IV.  But  John  of  Ghent's  line  had  been  broken 
he  accession  of  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III.  of  the 

I  branch.     The  three  Henries  had  been  declared 

pers.  Moreover,  Henry  Tudor  claimed  descent 
I  the  usurping  line  through  the  illegitimate  Earl  of 

erBet.  He  knew  (says  Bacon)  that  his  Lancastrian 
was  condemned  by  Parliament,  and  yet  resolved 
est  upon  it  in  the  main.  Was  there  ever  such  a 
le  of  contradictions  ?  The  title  amounts  to  this: 
was  a  usurjjer  and  no  genuine  member  of  the  Royal 
lily  of  Edward ;  ])ut  there  had  been  usurpera  before 
Then  this  must  be  eked  out  or  remedied  by  the 
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title  of  the  Sword,  which  Henry  is  said  to  have  pre- 
ferred. He  then  (says  Bacon)  obtains  from  Parliament 
a  Statute  entailing  the  Crown  in  his  family.  Finally, 
this  is  confirmed  by  a  Papal  BulL  So  the  wreath  of 
three  Titles  is  made  a  wreath  of  five.  They  are,  afta 
all,  naught  but  the  ornaments  and  disguises  of  the  Lan- 
castrian sword.  And  these  inventions  are  of  late 
date. 

Coke,  the  Oracle  of  Law,  says  that  Elizabeth  rf 
York  was  rightful  successor  to  the  Crown  after  tie 
death  of  Richard  HI.,  for  she  was  eldest  daughter  of 
Edward  IV.  and  heiress  of  "  the  Conqueror."  The  only 
good  title  that  Henry  had  was  as  husband  of  that 
princess.  And  as  for  the  Act  in  Henry's  favour,  it  was 
never  printed  in  the  Statute  Books.  In  other  worda, 
the  Statute  was  an  invention,  probably  of  the  late 
sixteenth  century.  Men  who  were  capable  of  sock 
devices  were  capable  of  anything.  Bacon  talks  of 
Records  in  which  there  was  any  memory  of  the  kings 
attainder  being  "  defaced,  cancelled,  and  taken  off  the 
file/'  Deeds  like  that  were  beincj  done  in  his  Jav. 
and  his  fancy  transfers  them  to  the  ancient  time. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Bacon's  master,  Jame> 
Stuart,  was  made  to  derive  his  title  from  the  rotten 
title  of  Henry  Tudor,  through  his  daughter  Margan^t 
wedded  to  the  King  of  Scotland.  By  the  system  of 
imaginary  precedents,  the  lawyers  went  back  to  Saxon 
times  and  des(Tied  an  earlier  Maroraret,  daucrhter  of  an 
earlier  Edward,  the  Outlaw,  who  had  wedded  Malcolm 
of  Sc'otland,  ancestor  of  the  extant  royal  line  of 
S(*otlaud.  So  James  Stuart  was  traced  even  to  Egbert 
ill  these  elegant  constructions  which  so  amused  our 
ancestors. 

But    sharply   Hallam    denies    that   James   was  a 
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igitimatiC  sovereign,  or  had  anything  but  the;  good  will 
t  the  people  to  rest  upon,  the  title  which  his  flatterers 
nected  to  disdain.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  reign  of 
hmea  men  were  still  inventing  English  History,  or 
pfting  new  fictions  upon  the  old  stock.  The  "  excel- 
ptlaws"  of  that  barbarous  first  Tudor  reign  and  the 
pr  Chamber,  "  one  of  the  sagest  and  noblest  institu- 
iona  of  the  kingdom,"  are  duly  referred  to  by  Baeou. 
phat  can  we  think  of  "  the  Constitution "  when  he 
i  of  Henry  "  remunerating  "  his  people  with  good 
|l»-8  in  returu  for  their  money  contributions  ?  He 
MverB  the  origin  of  the  Statute  of  Fines  in  Henry's 
jn,  and  traces  it  back  to  some  imaginary  "  ancient 
Hume  and  Hallam  have  both  criticised 
Mil  lis  if  hu  had  been  careless  in  many  of  his  state- 

ieots,  whifh  they  contradict  from  spurious  evidence 
at  is  probably  of  later  origin  than  Bacon's  own  time, 
does  not  appear  that  the  Star  Chamber  was  described 
'any  contemporary  till  the  reigu  of  Elizabeth.  Had 
Ulam,  with  all  his  good  will  to  the  truth,  looked 
Keely  into  the  question  of  the  Records,  he  would  have 
pen  to  these  matters  a  more  satisfactory  treatment. 
I-  Hallam  went  to  the  documenta  with  a  sincere  desire 
»  discover  ti'aces  of  the  rise  of  English  Liberty  ignored 
y  Hume.  But  Hallam  was  foiled.  How  could  so 
jolent  and  illegal  a  government  aa  that  of  the  Tudore 
i  maintained  1  What  had  become  of  the  old  English 
drit  of  the  days  of  King  John  or  Richard  II.  ?  Why 
1^  retrogression  toward  al)solute  monarchy  during  the 
tried  of  the  Revival  of  Culture  ?  How  could  the  Tudor 
inces  intimidate  if  they  had  no  military  force  where- 
ith  to  eifectually  put  down  repeated  popular  insurrec- 
ma  ?  Hallam  thinks  it  must  have  been  the  nobles  and 
ergy  who  upheld  the  tyranny,  and  there  would  have 
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been  all  the  greater  force  in  his  argument  if  Hallam  |^ 
had  known  that  the  fine  talk  about  Common  Laws  and 
Great  Charters  was  not  in  the  air  until  the  time  when 
the  tyranny  was  becoming  insupportable,  and  civil  war 
most  fierce  and  bitter  was  in  view.  The  immenae 
gulf  which  appears  to  yawn  between  the  Magna  Carta 
and  the  I'etition  of  Right  is  purely  illusory.  They 
are  documents  of  one  great  period  of  struggle  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  obtain  the  elementary  rights  of 
civil  existence  in  the  face  of  a  cruel  and  rapacious 
oligarchy. 

I  would  call  attention  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Reeves 
in  his  "  History  of  Common  Law,"  that  *'  the  order  of 
statutes  on  which  legal  opinions  may  be  foimded  with 
certainty"  begins  only  with  the  reign  of  Henry  VII 
— a  most  moderate  opinion,  as  I  have  already  shown. 
The  inconsistencies  and  absurdities  of  the  current  stoiy 
respecting  the  Great  Charter  have  been  noted  by  Sir 
J.  F.  Stephen  and  others.  When  once  it  is  seen  that 
the  "  Bible  of  our  Constitution  "  or  the  Palladium  of 
our  Liberties  is  in  fact  an  elaboration  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  will  then  be  interesting  to  inquire  what 
class  of  men  were  responsible  for  its  elaboration  and 
publication,  how  far  they  were  true  English  patriots, 
and  why  it  was  that  the  Charter  remained  practically 
a  dead  letter  until  the  time  of  the  Petition  of  Right. 

I  need  not  enlarge  on  this  subject.  The  necessity  of 
keeping  Archives  was  not  felt  in  any  city  of  the  West 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  early  entries  consists  merely  of 
fictions  in  support  of  a  Scheme  of  History  already 
laid  down.  I  know  that  the  reader  who  has  not  looked 
closely  into  these  matters  may  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  systematic  falsehood  w^as  practised  in  the  interest 
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clesiastical  parties  so  long  and  so  vehemently. 
[  would  ask  him,  has  he  studied  the  political 
ecclesiastical  life  of  our  own  times  ?  Things 
mended  with  us  ;  there  are  improvements  in  taste  ; 

aro  greater  checks  upon    mendacity  ;    audacious 

do  not  thrive  as  they  once  did ;  yet  by  the  arts 
phasis  and  suppression  a  vast  amoimt  of  falsehood 
ly  circulated  in  our  world. 

Et  me  here  recall  a  voice — the  voice  of  one  whom 
licve  to  have  been  a  man  of  truly  lofty  character — 
the  great  critical  time  of  200  years  ago.  The 
I  of  good  Richard  Baxter  on  the  study  of  History 
In,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  awful  censures  on  a 
mass  of  wi-iting  that  had  been  produced  during 
receding  200  years. 

ichani  Baxter,  in  his  "Narrative  of  Memorable 
ges,"   published    1696,  says  that  in  Jus   Richurd 
ge  he  has  become  very  cautious  in  his   o^aMyat 

of  History.      There  were  two  sorts  of  ^''""'J'- 
nrho  had  written  History — ungodly  men  and  party 

You  may  sooner  believe  au  honest  heathen  with- 
heoiogical  bias  than  a  debauched  Christian.  Not 
is  he  alien  from  the  spirit  of  his  religion,  but  he 
ler  the  bias  of  faction.  There  is  no  believing  the 
or  the  oath  of  the  man  who  is  at  once  ungodly, 
ious,  and  factious.  Baxter  goes  on  to  denounce  "  the 
gioua  lies  "  which  have  been  published  in  his  age 
lattcrs  of  fact,  and  that  with  the  most  unblushing 
tery  in  the  fiice  of  thousands  of  eye  and  ear 
sses  who  know  all  to  be  false,  Reportei-s  had  been 
eged  by  power  and  violence.  None  dared  to 
;r  them  or  detect  their  frauds.  If  they  did,  their 
igs  were  suppressed.  Great  men  had  written 
ry  or  had  employed  flatterers  to  do  it     Do  not 
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the  Tudor  time  to  the  collection  of  a  clergyman  who 
ed  and  wrought  in  London  at  the  epoch  when  the 
t-flowing  tide  of  party  fable  had  risen  to  its  height, 
d  deposited  its  miscellaneous  Jlotsam  and  jetsam  on  the 
area  of  modem  times. 
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BBt^  on  authentic  Records,  or  upon  vague  retrospective 
^■stem.  If  the  latter,  it  will  be  the  future  task  of 
Jewish  scholarship  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  more 
closely  how  old  were  the  oldest  Hebrew  writings  at  the 
«poch  of  the  Eevival. 

Meantime,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
uld  have  ijeen  known  to  very  few  persons  outside  the 
"Jnagogues  before  the  erection  of  the  printing  presses.- 
In  other  words,  the  Bible  became  known  to  a  very  small 
*«ading  world  about  400  years  agone.  It  is  important 
^  point  out  that  for  the  earlier  fifteenth  century  we 
■*iave  no  epochal  name  in  the  Jewish  more  than  in  the 
Entile  world.  But  the  yeai-  1484  is  said  to  be  illus- 
^ted  Ijy  the  name  of  Don  Isaac  Abarbanel,  as  Finance 
Kimfiter  of  Spain.  It  appears  that  about  this  time 
there  was  a  great  flux  of  Jewish  scholars  to  the  centre 
of  learned  attraction  in  Italy.  The  entire  Hebrew  Bible 
is  said  to  have  been  first  printed  at  Soncino,  near 
Cremona,  about  the  year  1 4S6.  A  few  years  later  the 
Tftrgummum,  or  Commentaries,  so  important  for  the  true 
understanding  of  the  Bible,  began  to  appear.  Not  uutil 
1520  was  the  Talmud  printed  at  Venice,  which  contains 
some  few  and  confused  references  to  the  Christian  dogma. 
It  was  the  time  of  Pfetferkorn  and  of  Eeuchlin,  the  time 
when  the  Jewish  scholars  show  themselves  aware  of  the 
attacks  made  upon  their  people  in  literature,  and  are 
tempted  to  some  retaliation.  But  the  Jewish  scholars 
were  not  much  versed  in  the  little  Christian  literature 
that  existed ;  while  the  notion  of  any  fair  and  open 
controversy  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  never  entered  the  minds  of  the  various  literary 
Actions. 

When  the  question  is  once  clearly  understood,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  earliest  period  at  which  critical  inquiry 
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ere  18  a  great  variety  of  opinion  revealed,  which  is 
ft  to  the  differences  among  the  Jewish  clergy  them- 
res,  a  foreshadowing  of  corresponding  differences  to 
revealed  in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church.  What 
habitually  consider  to  be  the  faults  of  the  Jewish 
iple,  and  what  we  should  regard  as  their  shining 
silences :  all  are  rairrorecl  from  early  pages  of  the 
lie  onward.  There  is  but  one  way  to  read  the  book, 
1  that  the  right  way,  which  we  have  yet  to  discover. 
!  should  compare  this  national  lore  with  that  of  the 
ieks  and  the  Arabians  more  accurately  than  has 
ierto  been  done. 

We  should  take  back  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  the 
lagogues,  and  in  the  synagogues  we  should  study 
m,  listening  to  that  soul-moving  music  which  bears 
imagination  by  the  swiftest  and  surest  clue  through 
the  story  of  the  past.  Our  antipathies  will  thus 
t  into  sympathies,  and  we  .nhall  be  doing  some- 
ig  to  repair  old  en-ors,  and  bring  about  a  better 
lity  and  culture.     Esau  and  Jacob  may  learn  from 

another,  and  the  old  jealousy  and  hostility  may 
dually  abate.  For  the  last  400  years  the  Jews 
I  their  writings  have  been  thrust  into  an  absurd 
ition ;  and,  since  all  absurdity  in  thought  reflects 
le  corresponding  barbarity  in  life,  it  is  the  interest 
both  Gentile  and  Jew  that  common-sense  views 
uld  prevail  in  reference  to  all  literary  works  of  art. 
With    regard    to    the    Latin    Bible   or  Bibles,  I  do 

enter  upon  the  details  to  be  found  in  so  many 
epilations.  The  essential  point  in  the  study  has 
n  missed,  which  is  to  recognize  the  extreme  paucity 
any  Latin  texts  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
jughout  the  Christian — that  is,  the  Monastic — world. 

Latin   Bible  was  a  new  book  at  the  beginning  of 
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the  next  age ;  with  a  mysterious — that  is,  a  concealed- 
history   behind    it,   it  was   impossible   that  it  should 
not   be   misunderstood.      All   the   figures  of  speech- 
"  Revelation,"  ''  Inspiration,"  "  Word  of  God,"  and  tlie 
like — which  have  so  long  bewildered  weak  thinkers,  are 
of  ecclesiastical   origin ;   and  were  never  designed  to 
elucidate  anything.     The  sole  important  question  is, 
what  were  the  literary  men  of  the  monasteries  doing 
in    the    time    that  preceded   the  publication  of  the 
edition  of  Ximines  ?     You   cannot  attentively  peruse 
the   story   of    that    edition    without    perceiving  how 
densely  falls  the  curtain  in  front  of  the  Scriptoria  at 
the  epoch  to  which  I  have  so  often  referred. 

The  Latin  New  Testament  is  the  earlier.  The 
designation  is  of  Benedictine  origin;  nor  can  the 
reader  find  a  better  guide  to  the  structure  of  the  book 
than  the  tract  of  the  Benedictine  of  Bury  to  be  found 
in  Bishop  Tanner's  "  Bibliotheca."  It  is  the  book  of 
the  Latin  Christians — that  is,  of  the  Monks  of  the 
West ;  but  it  is  open  to  question  whether  in  our 
sixteenth- century  editions,  the  hands  of  other  thau 
members  of  the  primitive  Order  may  not  be  detected. 
Let  me,  however,  point  out  that.  Dogma  apart,  the 
structure  of  the  book  has  been,  during  these  ages, 
entirely  misunderstood. 

1.  The  mouk  derives  his  information  from  brethren 

of  his  Order  writing,  as  1  have  shown,  under 
Uury "  on      feigned    names    during    the    Revival :    from 

*'  Burcard  of  Worms,  Hugo  of  St.  Victor, 
Vincentius,  Gratian,  Isidore,  Cassiodore."  He  is  «« 
K\mrant  with  the  tale  of  the  old  anonymous  Vulgar 
wi^sion,  and  the  preferred  version  of  *' Jerome."  He 
fe^  the  fable  of  the  Seventy  Greek  translators,  the 
xvJf^wons    of    Aquila   and    others  —  indications    which 
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^^'I'iuc'ly  point  to  the  late  fifteenth  or  early  sixteenth 

L_  2_  He  is  a  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  books  of 
^^  ^ew  Law  have  been  written  on  a  system  of  corre- 
J*'-**ideiice  with  the  Old ;    that  they  are  not  books  of 

^*^ord.  but  works  of  mystical  art.  The  four  Volumes 
**    tlic  Gospels  correspond  to  the  four  symbolical  beasts 

'      Ezekiel.     lie    explains    the    "  Ammouian    Canons," 

^*iicli  again  reveal  the  artifice  of  the  structure.    He  rests 

**^    that  famous  Catalogue  to   which   I   have  so    often 

Jeferred  —  "Jerome    on    Illustrious    Men;"     but    at 

?r«aent  it  is  known  as  "  On  Catholic  Writers." 

3.  In  a  second  rank  arc  Four  Volumes  :  the  Epistles 
^^  Paul,  the  Seven  Canonical  Epistles,  the  Acta  of 
'*''*e  Apostles,  the  Apocalypse. 

4.  In  a  third  rank  the  monk  enumerates  as  parts 
^f  the  New  Law  :  {!)  the  Decretals  from  the  imaginary 
^Dstantine  ;  the  Four  Councils  of  Nicsea,  of  Constanti- 
iiople,  of  Epheaua,  of  Chalcedon,  with  the  Heresies  con- 
demned in  them  ;  (2)  the  writings  of  Holy  Fathers  and 
boctora  of  the  Church,  viz.  the  Benedictine  faction  under 
the  guise  of  Jerome,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Gregory, 
Basil,  Origen,  Isidore,  Bede,  and  other  Orthodox. 

5.  On  the  system  of  Correspondence,  he  shows  that 
to  the  Legal  books  of  the  Old  Covenant  answer  the 
Evangelists  of  the  New  ;  to  the  Prophetical  books,  the 
Apostles ;  to  the  Agiographi,  the  Doctors  of  Decrees 
and  the  Orlginalia.  To  the  Historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  answer  the  Acts  of'  the  Apostles,  the  Epistle 
of  James,  the  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  Epistles  of  John, 
the  Epistle  of  Jude.  To  the  Sapiential  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  answer  the  other  eleven  Epistles;  and 
the  Apocalypse  to  the  Prophetical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament. 
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We  find  here  the  tale  of  Pamphilns  and  liis 
wondrous  Library ;  also  a  list  of  the  Apocryphal  or 
secret  volumes  which  reveal  to  the  initiated  the 
connection  which  exists  between  the  Gospels  and  the 
Arabian  tradition  of  the  Koran. 

This  production  cannot,  as  I  have  said,  be  referred 
with  probability  to  an  earlier  period  than  1480-1520. 
The  student  who  follows  out  its  indications  with 
rigorous  scrutiny  will  find  himself  on  the  way  to 
discover  all  that  can  be  known  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  Latin  Bible  in  the  cloister  of  Corbdy,  of  St. 
Germain,  St.  Gall,  Bobbio;  of  Lindisfarne,  Hereford, 
and  the  other  seats  of  the  great  monastic  literary 
activity. 

The  elaborate  fable  of  "  St.  Jerome "  and  his  con- 
temporaries will  be  properly  understood  when  read  as 
allegorical  of  sixteenth-century  relations ;  as  Dr.  West- 
cott,  the  late  Bishop  of  Durham,  has  remarked,  the 
supposed  saint  writes  like  a  sixteenth-century  scholar. 
Numberless  allusions  there  are  in  these  Hieronyman 
writings  which  may  be  regarded  as  of  genuine  historical 
value,  so  soon  as  they  are  placed  in  the  light  of  the 
beginning  Biblical  time.  You  detect  the  Machiavellian 
policy  of  the  Churchmen,  the  supercilious  contempt 
of  the  folly  and  credulity  of  the  world.  But  I  must 
content  myself  with  pointing  out  where  a  considerable 
mine  of  material  lies,  for  the  illustration  of  early 
Biblical  study  with  the  assistance  of  "Barabbases"  from 
the  Jewish  commimity,  as  the  monks  call  the  Hebrew 
scholars. 

The  study  of  the  Greek  versions  is  a  purely  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  century  study,  from  the  Complutensian 
or  Alcala  edition  of  1522,  where  the  Greek  and  the 
Hebrew  are  treated  as  ''  thieves,"  one  on  either  side  of 


4^.:. 


le  Latin,  the  f^rr^in^  of  Fnwnrn^..  ^"trc^^  SGecibt[I:^. 
leza.  The  stody  •:<  lit  toz^occjcS'  imnr*  iirv  v:icic 
he  stady  ci  Greei  ▼le.  i:**'  ixT»c«q-K5S:  libi^  LirK  re 
iction  in  all  relaxing  ^^  ^2tr  pL.rn'asaicL  n:  ~ro:£$k  Xm 
intil  1633  is  the  amtj/KaoaasLi  moc  ^-  libf  v^.trji  i:i 
connection  with  the  Eizevir  tcfzi^iiL  :c  LeT-isfc.  iiii:; 
there  was  a  text  **  nnir-ejskZly  rMCLTrtL'^ 

How  melaachoh'  iuis  b^icz.  iztr  ^;:wiT  >f  sdr-L 
in  England  in  this  lelazaoei !  Smr^ge  fc«ell  by  w: 
eneigies  of  our  best  men  hiTt  \Mitz.  c^=2::z2i":*ed,  so  i^a: 
they  haTc  been  disabkd  mm  T^^rnrig  a  few  pL&in  ira:h> 
io  the  worid !  Or.  unhappy  f<\>feas:o&  wiici  adm::?^ 
lot  of  the  truth  as  it  standi  in  Leners  bring  told ! 

John  MilL  Canon  of  CanicKKirv,  r.abiishrrl  in  iro"- 
lis  edition  of  the  New  Te&ULment.  bas^  on 
bat  of  Stephens*  of  1 550,  with  Taiions  readings 
hat   had   come  into  existence    since   that  date.      Tiu 
cdesiastical  interest  took  alarm. 

Whitby,  who  was  a  simple  man.  c;mie  forwjuvl  10 
omplain   of  these   various   readiness,  and   to 

.  Whilbv. 

upugn  the  literan'  character  of  Mill,  because 
e  had  thrown  doubt  upon  the  plain  rule  of  fiuth  aiul 
iractice  of  the  English  Church.  Whitby  could  not 
ndure  the  thought  that  the  Xew  Testament  sliould 
lave  been  interpolated  from  the  very  begiuniug,  and  \\\\\X 
ince  Stephens'  time  the  uncertainty  about  the  toxl 
hould  have  so  greatly  increased.  In  spite  of  hinisolf, 
Yhitby,  in  discussing  the  matter^  blurts  out  tho  truth 
oncerning  these  variant  readings.  **They  must  havo 
>een  inserted,"  he  says,  "  by  a  '  confederacy  *  of  tluKso 
irho  had  the  custody  of  the  Christian  archives.**  His 
emarks  are  undesignedly  an  excellent  critique  upon  Iho 
ystem  of  the  Benedictines  ( 1 706). 

Some  years  later,  Richard  Beutley,  who  had  given 
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etrong  proof  of  his  critical  acumeu  in  dealing  with  the 
forged  Eiiistlcs  of  Phalaris,  stepped  into  tlie 
arena  or  controversy.  He  was  a,  man  eupenor 
in  sense  and  iii  courage  to  Whitby.  He  said  that  itwat 
not  poor  Mill's  fjiult  if  lie  found  the  various  reiidings; 
he  did  not  coin  them.  "  Depend  on  it,"  says  Beuticy, 
"  no  matter  of  fact  laid  fairly  open  can  ever  aubvtrt 
true  religion.  You  must  atlmit  the  30,000  varioiH 
readings,  and  more  if  necessary.  If,"  continues  Bcnttey, 
"  there  had  been  but  one  Greek  MS.  at  the  Re\'iTa!  of 
Learning,  you  would  have  had  no  various  readings, 
but  the  suspicions  of  fraud  and  foul  play  would 
have  been  immensely  greater  in  the  best  copies  uf  il. 
You  have  more  anchors  than  one."  So  would  Bcutlej 
calm  the  men  who  were  affrighted  at  a  "  scarecrow,"  m 
he  says. 

Beutley  showed  that  Whitby  did  not  understand  his 
subject.  The  present  text  had  been  "  settled,"  as  \» 
says,  by  Robert  Stephens,  whereas  Whitby  is  drearaiiig 
of  some  Sacred  Original  in  every  word  and  syllable.  If 
this  goes  on,  adds  Beutley,  Stephens  will  soon  be  regarded 
as  infallible,  like  an  Apostle  or  an  Evangelist.  You 
must  remember  that  the  Originals  had  been  long  lost,  sajs 
Bentley.  In  his  "  Proposals"  for  printing  a  new  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament  he  furtJier  pointed  out  that  tb* 
MSS.  of  the  old  Vulgar  Latin  and  of  the  Greek  used  by 
the  fii-st  editors  were  of  no  great  antiquity  ;  and  yet  be 
could  believe  that  in  the  course  of  200  years,  olda 
MSS.  in  Roman  and  Greek  uncials  had  been  discovered.- 
He  thought  he  had  some  twenty  of  them.  The  di*- 
eovery  wjis  noised  abroatl,  but  in  fact  it  was  the  diacoveff 
of  a  mare's  nest.  Bentley,  misled  by  the  talk  of  the 
Benedictines  about  their  Jerome  and  their  Origen,  rom- 
pared  the  oldest   copies   of  the  Greek    with   Jerome's 
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Man — none  of  them,  perhaps,  older  than  the  sixteenth 
btury— and  believed  that  be  could  thus  discover  the 
piginal,  and  lead  the  world  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  the 
>,ooo  readings.  He  had  the  ambition  to  present  to 
to  whole  Christian  C'hureh  a  xr^/ia  es  dei,  a  spiritual 
U^a  Carta.  (1721). 

But  an  untimely  frost  nipped  tliese  hopes  in  the  bud. 
pnyers  Middleton  came  forward  to  defend  Cardinal 
{mines'  edition  and  those  of  Erasmus  and  Stephens ; 
liile  he  impugned  the  credit  of  Bentley's  twenty  M8S. 
Intlcy  withdrew  his  design,  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
I  days  with  the  Latin  and  English  poets.  Middleton 
ter  denied  the  "  inspiration  "  of  the  Evangelists,  and 
!ated  them  as  inventors. 

About  the  time  of  the  "  Proposals,"  Father  Hardouin 
IS  writing  in  Paris  in  passionate  defence  of  opiniou  of 
$  old  Vulgate.  He  maintained,  and  justly,  "'"'™''' 
It  the  Greek  M8S.  were  really  younger,  altliough  it 
s  pretended  they  were  much  older.  The  old  Vulgate 
B  once  in  the  hands  of  all  the  Orders.  It  could  not  be 
anipted  ;  therefore  the  forgei-s  applied  their  attention 
the  stealthy  corruption  of  texts — Latin,  Greek,  and 
ibrew — which  were  to  be  produced  in  due  time  for 
lemical  purposes.  They  invented  various  readings  in 
eek  copies,  so  iis  to  produce  the  impression  that  the 
tin  had  suffered  in  a  similar  way.  "  And  now,"  eon- 
rued  the  indignant  priest,  "  any  scoundrel  or  liar  may 
rent  various  readings,  an  they  call  them.  If  I  at  this 
y  desired  to  forge  a  Greek  MS.  and  send  various 
tdings  to  Oxford  for  the  new  edition,  I  should  cry 
I  my  copy  with  great  pomp  of  words;  I  should  get 
r  readings  admitted,  and  they  would  be  in  esteem 
at  with  a  few,  then  with  many.  Everybody  has  the 
therefore  I  cannot  injure  it.     It  is  only  the 
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learned  who  read  the  Greek  MSS.,  and  it  is  believed 
that  they  have  not  yet  all  been  extracted  from  the 
libraries." 

When  one  of  the  Benedictine  Fathers  of  SL  Maur 
objected  to  Hardouin  that  this  kind  of  reasoning  might 
lead  to  doubts  about  the  Vulgate  itself,  Hardouin 
retorted  in  effect :  "  You  mean  to  say  that  your 
diplomata  and  the  Vulgate  stand  on  the  same  footing. 
If  we  deny  the  antiquity  of  the  former,  we  at  the  same 
time  deny  the  antiquity  of  the  Vulgate.  No ;  we  deny 
indeed  the  genuineness  of  your  '  Fathers  *  and  of  your 
charters.  But  we  denounce  as  a  madman  or  an  impious 
person  him  who  declares  that  the  Vulgate  cannot  be 
proved  to  be  older.  Why  ?  Because  of  the  testimony  of 
the  Roman  and  of  the  unive7*sal  Churchy  which  declares 
that  the  Vulgate  is  older  than  any  other  uyritiny" 

But  it  was  no  question  of  testimony :  and  if  the 
Benedictine  was  in  the  right,  the  Vulgate  cannot  be  con- 
ceived as  more  ancient  than  the  Order  itself. 

Everything  that  relates  to  Tyndale  must  be  received 
with  great  caution,  seeing  that  our  sources  of 

The  Bible  ,  f   .  •  n  •   i  i  •   •        f 

in  English,  knowledge  are  tainted  with  the  spirit  oi 
partisanship  and  malevolence.  Foxe  is  little 
worthy  of  credit ;  and  if  we  take  away  the  essays  of 
Genealogists,  who  imagined  an  antiquity  for  the 
name  of  Tyndale,  little  remains  but  a  vague  rumour 
linaeriDo:  about  certain  haunts  of  the  En^ijlish  Reformers. 
Tyndale  bears  the  a^ias  of  Kitchens. 

Hall,  the  Chronicler,  has  some  indistinct  memory  or 
coDception  of  a  virtuous  youth  at  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
Oxford ;  and  Foxe  confiims  the  impression.  Then  the 
latter  has  a  glimpse  of  the  same  young  man  as  tutor  in 
the  family  of  Sir  John  Welch  in  Gloucestershire,  and 
preacher  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol.     The  house 
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;e  knight  ia  remembered  as  the  resort  of  abbots  and 
r  Church  dignitaries,  for  whom  the  young  man 
ed  more  than    a  match    in    tlieologieal  argument. 

Oxford  scholar,  having  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the 
ious  awakening,   looked    \vith    contempt  upon   the 

monks,  who  knew  naught  but  Missal  and  Breviary, 
m  those.  The  place  becomes  too  hot  for  him,  and 
pairs  to  London,  ingratiates  himself  with  Erasmus, 
Bishop  Tonstall,  and  Sir  Henry  G-uildford,  a  friend 
r  John  Welch.     Disappointed  of  preferment  in  these 

quai-ters,  our  scholar  finds  shelter  with  Alderman 
pbrey  Monmouth,  a  Lutheran,  and  a  member  of 
)rapers'  Company.  The  great  excitement  produced 
le  apostasy  of  the  German  monk  caused  an  intense 
sity  to  know  what  was  really  in  the  New  Testa- 
,  Tyndale's  name  ia  representative  of  the  move- 
in  favour  of  a  translation.;  and  the  rest  may  be 
istood  as  tlie  story  of  the  enterprise,  told  in  the 
ier  aloue  suitable  to  popular  taste,  as  that  of  a 
c  scholar  and  a  martyr. 

he  English  colony  of  merchants  at  Antwerp  are 
;ht  into  this  story,  as  they  are  brought  into 
tory  of  Thomas  Cromwell.     They  are  said  to  have 

Lutherans,  probably  in  correspondence  with  the 
era  of  London,  and  patrons  of  their  protdge,  who 

no  doubt  one  of  a  company  of  collaborating 
ITS,    two  of    whose  names   are    given .       The  tale 

that  1500  copies  of  the  New  Testament  were 
sd  about  1526  or  1527.  Yet  it  is  doubtful 
ler  one  or  more  than  one  copy  of  this  first  edition 
rer  been  discovered.     The  Dutchmen  continued  to 

the  book  with  many  errors ;  till  in  1534  George 

a  Peterhouse  man,  was  employed   to  correct  the 

The  jealousy  of  Tyudale  was  aroused,  and  he 


f  atyie  Ami  waa  coavetitionil 
MmA  Jvf  leterted  in  similu  stnin. 
1 1»  knv  been  s  profitable  one  for 


pcobable  that  the  secnlit 
ded  At  efiect  upon  the  mimlt 


i  «f  a  Wak  tW^  coiiltl  little  uudersUmi 
I  warn  tkac  Ae  ng  of  defiance  «*&£  hoisted. 
bat  t^  Latm  book  vas  part 
tal  cfBtem.  To  translate  it  into 
vvakst  Ed  s  pro&natioD  of  their 
■taoB  to  drag  into  the  light  i^ 
o^ia^^iV  ffe  SBlBaflfa  ptofe^oo.  They  iosinuated 
m  Ab  ^BAi  tf  Ae  hmjiibiI  lords  that  the  book  would 
IBBHate  rUKhi:  aad  if  tbe  tale  in  Foxe  and  tlie 
noBidaf  Ike  Ctaaadl  ia  Wilkins*  CoUection  be  geuuiiiev 
Aty  ■■alwJ  Id  kave  tbe  book  pablicly  burned,  and 
canied  oat  tbeir  resolve  at  Paul's  Cross.  As  the  tale 
xmaA,  Tnkiaie  rejoked  at  the  folly  of  the  clergy,  ulio 
wen  ftOmg  noney  into  his  pocket  by  increasing  tk 
^aand  &r  tbe  book. 

Tben  an  inqoisiticm  for  copies  began,  <-uid  Humphrey 
Monmoatfa  is  supposed  to  harL-  been  imprisoued  in  tbe 
Tower  and  almost  mineaJ.  And  then,  since  violence 
would  not  avail,  ridicule  most  be  tried.  A  Dialogue 
was  put  forth  under  the  name  of  Sir  Thomas  More 
wherein  the  book  was  denounced  as  Tyndale'fi  or 
Luther's,  rather  than  tbe  true  New  Testament.  Later, 
the  Star  Chamber  proclaims  the  book.  The  conduct  of 
the  clergy  is  denounced  in  Tyndale's  preface  to  "  Jod*-  ' 
as  that  of  fleshly  minded  hypocrites,  who  treat  the 
Scriptures  as  their  own  property  and  merchandise  and 
monopoly,  and  will  neither  use  the  Word  of  God  iic>r 
suffer  others  to   enjoy  it.     It  was  the   iutei-ests  of  a 


-1 
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pTyfessioD  and  the  interesta  of  popular  liberty  which 
Were  at  stake  in  this  quarrel.  The  book  ia  the  mere 
pretext. 

With  regard  to  the  fate  of  Tyndale,  no  coufidence 
Eftn  be  placed  in  the  tales  of  Foxe,  who  has  an 
Bsatiable  greed  for  Protestant  martyrological 
naterial.  He  says  that  after  Tyndale's  sojourn  at 
fcmburgh  with  Coverdale  lie  returned  to  Antwerp 
Older  the  protection  of  Pointz,  the  English  merchant. 
Chen  an  emissary  is  sent  from  the  English  court  to  phiy 
be  spy  upon  Tyudale  and  Poiutz.  The  translator  is 
mprisoued  at  Vilvorden  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Pointz 
B  subject  to  a  false  accusation,  is  also  imprisoned,  but 
licapea.  The  English  merchants,  witli  their  old  friend 
Cromwell,  vainly  intercede  with  the  Imperial  Court  at 
feossels  on  behalf  of  Tyndale.  He  is  condemned  at 
lugsburg    by    an    Imperial    decree,    and    executed    in 

When  it  is  remembered  that  these  tales  were  written 
iown  some    (.{uarter  of   a  century  after  that  The  dubious 
iate    by    a    man    reckless    of    veracity    and  iHiti»>nij- oc 
IDcheckcd    by    the  fear  of  confutation  from 
Public  Records,  we    may  well    suspend    our    belief   iu 
Aem  as    they  stand.     Miles    Coverdale,   the  translator 
of  the  Bible  and  the  coadjutor  of  Tyudale,  is  said  to 
liave  died  at  a  good  old  age  in  London,  leaving  behind 
^m  no  very  distinct  impression,  and  no  memorials  of 
|U8  connectiou  with  the  Magdalen  scholar.     The  truth 
that  in  the  tale  of  Foxe,  aa  in  other  tales  of  his 
Golden  Legend,"  as  the  Catholics  ironically  called  it, 
ju  may  recognize  many  autobiographical  reflections. 
te  was  also  of  Magdalen,  Foxe  lived  as  tutor  in  power- 
families,  Foxe  went  in  exile  to  Antwerp  and  Frank- 
;,  Foxe  knew  the  passions  of  tlie  exiles  under  Queen 
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Mary,  and  wrote  for  the  pleasure  of  the  Puritans  uudi;t 
Qaeen  ElizaWth.  So  much  we  gather  from  tie  lite  k 
bis  son,  published  in  1 64 1 . 

The  reader  is  convinced  that  there  has  been  gtoa 
iDveotion  and  exaggeration  of  details  in  the  tales  of 
Koie  when  he  turns  back  to  Polydore,  and  finds  com- 
plete silence  respecting  this  event  of  the  tranRlntion  o( 
the  New  Testament  into  Kngliah.  And  yet  Polytlorc 
was  still  hving  about  t«n  years  liefore  these  tales  l»<^ 
to  be  written  down ;  and  had  dismissed  the  subject 
of  Henry  VIIL's  innovations  in  religion  in  a  single 
paragraph,  where  he  praises  the  consistency  of  Canlina! 
Fisher  and  Sir  Thomas  More.  Who  can  peruse  the 
lineaments  of  More — the  gentlest  and  humauost  faw 
that  looks  out  from  tbe  canvases  of  the  Tudor  period. 
and  willingly  believe  that  he  wrote  the  virulent  ahn* 
ascribed  to  him  against  Tyudale  1  Writing  under  Ibc 
date  1530.  Polydore  says  that  both  More  and  Fisbfj 
preferred  to  depart  from  life  than  from  their  priucipies, 
that  they  might  the  more  quickly  enjoy  eternity  iu  the 
heaven  to  which  they  aspired.  The  new  hypocriay 
which  was  to  vie  with  the  old  hypocrisy  of  the  monks 
began  to  show  its  repulsive  forms  in  the  time  after  tiiat 
where  Polydore  enters  his  last  date,  1 538. 

After  all  the  fulsome  talk  of  love  of  the  people  and 
love   of  knowledge   in   connection  with  the 
of  the  introduction  of  the  English    Bible,  it  is  im- 

*^""'  possible  to  look  with  complacency  on  the 
conduct  of  the  meu  who  were  responsible  for  the  wtffk, 
or  upon  the  subsequent  event  of  its  introdnctioiL 
Greed  of  giiin,  umbitiou,  party  spbit,  a  desire  by  £ur 
means  or  foul  to  get  tbe  better  of  their  opponents,  is 
manifest  everywhere  ou  the  part  of  those  who  desiied 
*o  wrest  thii  Scriptui-es  from  the  hands  of  the  Romiu 
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priesthood,  ami  put  them  ia  the  hands  of  the  vulgar. 
Nowhere  is  there  the  slightest  sign  of  a  disposition  to 
inquire  into  the  origin  and  proper  interpretation  of  the 
book.  There  were,  indeed,  perhapa  no  critics  capable 
of  imaguiiug  that  the  book  was  not  of  remote  origin. 
But  as  to  its  immediate  origin,  they  knew  very  well  it 
bad  come  from  the  moniisteriea,  that  it  was  monastic 
in  spirit  and  originally  Petrine,  Pontifical  in  its  teach- 
ing. They  knew  that  its  pages  could  never  justify 
Henr)'  VIII.  in  thrusting  himself  into  the  ApostoHcal 
Succession,  or  his  son  in  replacing  the  Missal  by  a  new 
Liturg)',  They  repeated  the  sin  of  the  abbots,  when 
the  abbots  laid  hands  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and 
made  them  utter  false  voices. 

The  ethics  of  the  New  Testament,  quietist  and 
■ubservieut  as  they  are  to  authority,  did  not  suit  those 
angry  times,  and  became  a  deiul  letter  ;  while  in  the 
tinintelligible  Pauline  logic  and  polemic,  and  in  the 
fierce  invectives  of  the  Old  Testament,  all  classes  fouD(l 
fuel  to  feed  the  dames  of  their  political  and  ecclesiastical 
zeal.  It  is  easy  to  imagine,  had  there  been  any  strong 
and  sincere  desire  to  bless  the  people  with  good  hooks 
that  should  come  home  to  their  bosoms  and  their 
business,  how  the  scholars  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
could  have  combined  for  the  work.  They  might  have 
made  the  best  wisdom  of  antiquity  and  of  their  own 
time  current  coin  and  familiar  as  household  words, 
But  their  desire  was  to  establish  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion at  the  expense  of  the  people  ;  and  the  people  have 
suffered  sorely  from  their  selfishness  and  neglect.  Whose 
feult  is  it  if  at  the  present  day  a  great  mass  of  English 
people  still  prefer  an  exotic  literature  which  they  cannot 
comprehend  to  the  homely  wisdom  distilled  in  the 
,ges  of  our  English  poets  ?     The  people  are  ignorant 
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that  the  Eogliflh  heart  and  braiu  have  created  ahtenture 
which  OQght  to  be,  and  actually  is,  far  higher  in  worlli 
to  OS  than  the  sacred  books  of  the  Arabians,  the  Jem, 
or  the  Monks.  Regrets  od  this  subject  may  be  id!e,bnl 
they  are  impossible  to  restrain. 

If  we  trust  an  Act  assigned  to  the  year  154:,  the 
TWAMrf  Scriptures  had  hardJy  been  made  knoim  in 
our  mother  tongue  before  a  prohibition  was 
wsoed  against  their  use  by  all  but  gentlemen  and 
merchants.  And  they  were  only  to  read  "  quieth"  and 
with  good  order."  In  short,  the  Scriptures  were  toW 
md,  bat  only  that  arguments  in  favour  of  the  institu- 
tioBS  which  the  Oligarch}'  were  trjnng  to  set  up  mi^lit 
he  found  in  them.  Under  such  conditions  reading 
became  a  solemn  farce.  And  from  that  time  onwanis 
the  history  of  the  Bible  and  its  interjiretatiou  in 
E^^land  has  been  a  melancholy  storj'  of  absurdity  and 
roofosioD. 

Learned  men  did    not  address   themselves  to  the 
loeiuetaf  *^**°*  study  of  the  Oriental  peoples.     Tliej 
2^y        had  no  encouragement  to  the  last     A  bright 
exception  may  be  noted,  a  century  later,  in  the 
case  of  Prideaux  and  of  Pococke.     The  latter  travelled 
to  the  East,  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  learned  Moslems, 
and    dehghted    himself   in    the  riclies    of  the    Anibian 
literature.      His  story  is  pathetic ;  he  and  bis  learning 
were    rudely   despised    by  the   fanatias    who   claimed 
possession  of  "the  Spirit"   which  made  them  indepen- 
dent of   the  resources  of  human  learning.      Ignoranoe 
under  the  guise  of  erudition  may  perhaps  be  said  M 
have    culminated   after    the    Restoration    in    the  wofk 
Thomas  Gale,   "  The   Court  of  the   Gentiles,"  ii 
I  the  attempt  is    made  to  prove  that  Hebrew  » 
Dnother-tongue   of    the    world,    and    the    Jewifc 
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hurch  the  source  of  all  philosophy.  Enlightened 
iholara  at  the  present  day,  in  a  city  which  possesses 
lore  Oriental  literary  treasures  than  any  other  in  the 
''orld,  have  still  to  wrestle  with  these  ridiculous 
uperstitions. 
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fetivity  and  success,  Thougli  some  speak  of  the 
Ofan  Christ  Jesus,"  others  of  "  Christ  as  God,"  it 
Knifies  little  so  long  as  the  people  are  thrown  upon 
■c  great  ecclesiastical  corporation  for  guidance.  She 
nil  launch  the  great  sentence,  Verbum  Caro  factum 
mt,  and  coodense  its  meaning  in  the  Sacrament  of  the 

F  The  Book  of  Daniel,  one  of  the  latest  of  the  Jewish 
nnon  and  of  the  most  doubted — probably  -nii!  Book  at 
pitten  in  the  time  of  the  Abarbanals — was  f^^^"'^ 
wand  to  be  a  great  source  of  types  of  the  ctnsioiogy. 
llTist.  Heuce  he  is  called  "the  Son  of  Man."  The 
iystical  and  awful  representations  of  the  Coming  One 
(ere  suitable  to  be  read  and  listened  to  and  dis- 
florsed  upon  at  each  anniversary  Advent.  A  severe, 
[  wrathful  Clirist,  element  to  the  lowly,  but  impluc- 
ble  towards  obstinate  dissenters  from  the  Church,  is 
mong  the  earliest  ideals.  He  has  not  come  to  send 
■ftce,  but  a  sword.  There  must  be  bitter  conflicts 
ItweeQ  theological  or  ecclesiastical  loyalty  and  the 
fear  instincts  of  flesh  and  blood.  Men  are  not  worthy 
I  Christ  if  they  are  not  prepared  to  hate  father  aad 
Ipther  for  his  sake. 

I  In  absolute  contempt  for  this  world  and  its  joys,  all 
fcopertv  must  be  renounced  for  the  sake  of  the  _ 

',.r  -.         -T  .-,.  1  The  Renuiici- 

Slibate  and  militant  uie  ;  otherwise  men  arc  ^tion  of  the 
\  savourless  salt,  fit  only  for  the  dunghill. 
he  world  outside  the  Cloister  is  composed  of  a  low  and 
lOTelling  herd.  They  are  not  fit  to  know  anything. 
ley  may  be  deceived  by  parables,  the  inner  sense  of 
ich  the  faithful  only  know.  AVhatcver  you  do  or 
you  will  be  misunderstood.  The  proper  attitude 
iward  the  multitude  is  therefore  that  of  watchful 
"t    under  the    guiae   of  innocence    and  simplicity. 


I 
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There  is  equal  jealousy  of  intelligence  in  the  broader 
sense.     God  has  hidden  Wisdom  from  the  knowing,  and 
has   revealed  it  to  the   babes  and   little   ones  of  the 
monasteries.     Weakness  and  ignorance  are  glorified  and    1 
converted  into  strength  by  means  of  organization.  ] 

The  warfare  of  the  Army  of  God  is  directed  againrt 
^  ^         the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews.     The  Sabbath 

The  War 

against  the     is  a  supcrstition,  and  the  Incarnate  God  defies 
it  as  He  passes  .through  the  fields,  plucking 
corn  on  that  day.     The  examples  of  David  and  of  Elias, 
taken   from   their  own  Scriptures,   are   turned  against 
them.     The  Pharisees,  the  teachers  of  the  Mishna,  are 
a  race  of  vipers  shedding  their  venom  upon  mankind. 
How  can  those  foul-hearted  men  utter  anything  that  is 
good  ?     Their  unresting  zeal  is  the  cloke  of  their  in- 
satiable ambition.     The  most  violent  figures  of  speech 
are   exhausted   in   these   fierce  invectives.     The  mere 
pagans,  or  those  who  hold  aloof  in  watchful  impartiality, 
fare  scarce  better.     All  who  fail  to  serve  the  interests 
of  the  Christian  Empire  are  to  be  regarded  as  enemies 
of  Christ. 

The  rich  and  the  noble  are  denounced  with  no  le*^^ 
vehemence  if  they  are  ofuilty  of  withholding 

Denuncia-  ./  o  ./ 

tionofthe  their  support  from  the  same  interest.  The 
luxuries  and  splendour  of  this  life  must  have 
their  sequel  in  the  Inferno.  It  is  indeed  doubtful  if 
any  rich  man  can  be  saved,  short  of  an  exercise  of  the 
The  Praise  prerogative  of  Omnipotence.  Mere  Poverty  is 
of  Poverty.  ^  passport  to  Paradise,  and  he  that  expects 
the  least  reward  of  his  toil  will  receive  the  most. 
The  great  Taskmaster  will  reap  where  he  has  not 
sowed,  and  gather  where  he  has  not  strawed.  Vain 
is  all  talk  of  common  justice  where  the  ethics  of  such 
an  Empire  are  concerned.     An  impression  as  of  some 
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rce  host,  like  that  of  the  Moslems  in  their  conquering 
f8,  sweeping  through  the  world,  makes  itself  evident* 
these  representations.  The  soldiers  of  Christ  advance 
l>n  the  villages  and  towns,  lamb-like  in  their  aspect, 
t  with  desperate  courage  in  their  bosoms.  They 
:ge  ■with  the  reputed  worthy ;  if  they  are  deceived, 
ly  quit  their  lodgment  with  dire  threats  and  execra- 
D».  The  word  is  Forwar-d  !  Forward  !  Only  he  who 
'severes  to  the  end  in  the  Holy  War  will  receive  the 
wn.  The  most  striking  passages  in  the  New  Testa- 
nt  are  those  which  reflect  the  strongest  passions. 
Eh  passions  were  those  engendered  and  stimulated  in 
1  life  of  the  missionary  monks  and  friars.  But  perhaps 
(re  was  no  more  actual  violence  and  bloodshed  in  the 
nis  and  hamlets  during  tho.se  operations  than  there 
I  been  in  our  own  time  during  the  progress  of  similar 
lihusiasti'. 
But  the  Churchmen,  in  their  mystic  portraitures, 
et  the  needs  of  a  gentler  class  of  minds,  idyiuc 
'eet  are  many  of  the  idylls  of  the  third  Gospel,  •^''*"- 
rived  in  great  part  from  the  Arabians  and  the  Jews, 
ere  is  the  new  Joshiia,  or  Jeaus,  full  of  grace  and  of 
isolation,  the  fulfiller  of  beautiful  dreams  of  the  most 
tder-hearted  Jewish  mystics ;  a  social,  not  a  gloomy 
i  aversive  god  in  human  form  ;  one  tolerant  alike  of 
arisees  and  Samaritans,  of  prodigals  and  Magdalens  ; 
!  revealcr  of  a  element  Father  in  the  heavens ;  the 
ioverer  of  the  lost ;  one  who  could  never  have  excited 
S  antipathy  of  a  religious  corporation  which  laid 
iphasis  on  the  duties  of  charity  and  humanity.  But 
m,  again,  the  theological  or  metaphysical  Christ  of 
!  fourth  Gospel  appears,  aud  the  invectives  against 
J  teachers  of  the  Mishna  and  the  whole  race  of  the 
idren  of  Abraham  are  renewed.     The  complete  study 
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of  the  subject  in  all  its  details  would  require  a  com- 
« parison  with  the  kindred  art  of  painting  during  tiie 
Eenaissance. 

It  is  an  imperfect  or  suggestive  kind  of  art  Not 
Church  Art  ouc  of  the  iuiagcs  of  the  Christ  is  fully  drawn 
Buggesfcive.    gj^j   coloured.     Haste  is   apparent  with  the 

workmanship.  There  is  adumbration  rather  than  illu- 
mination. The  listener  or  spectator  is  left  to  suppose  } 
that  much  more 'might  have  been  said  or  might  have 
been  shown.  You  draw  near  to  the  portrait,  and  find 
mere  spots '  of  colour ;  you  retire  a  little,  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  intent  of  the  artist  enables  you  to 
complete,  his  sketch.  The  Perfect  Man,  for  whom  all 
hearts  long,  is  at  least  hinted,  and  the  Virgin  Mother. 
Presently  the  genius  of  a  Raphael  will  fling  the  thought 
upon  canvas.  It  will  be  admired,  but  its  very  clearness 
and  definiteness  will  refuse  satisfaction  to  the  yearnings 
of  the  private  mystic  of  each  observer. 

In  listening  to  the  Church  Lessons  or  sermons  we  are 
Thercrfect  more  aflfected  than  in  gazing  at  the  canvas, 
^*"*  because   we   have   more  liberty  for  our  own 

creative  fancy.  We  are  moved,  we  know  not  well 
why.  But  iu  the  critical  mood  we  become  aware  that 
the  emotion  is  the  result  of  an  immense  effort  to 
educate  the  worid  by  the  presentation  of  this  divine 
human  Image,  to  which  we  may  direct  all  our  secret 
aspirations  to  higher  things.  For  this  reason,  it  has 
been  said,  the  name  of  Christ  links  an  Ignatius  Loyola 
with  a  Calvin,  a  Francis  Assisi  with  a  Melanchthon, 
with  a  Lessing  and  a  Theodore  Parker,  or  with  a 
weeping  Magdalen  and  a  child  at  play.  They  are 
looking  at  different  objects,  but  they  give  those  objects 
the  same  designation.  Modern  Humanists  and  Stoics 
may  choose  to  call  the  being  who  thinks  naught  human 
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lieu  from  himself  by  the  name  of  Christ,  and  by  the 
■Die  name  the  intolcraut  orthodoxist  may  denote  his 
leaJ  of  a  being  who  is  in  posseaaion  of  exclusive  truth. 
11.  like  manner  each  lover  of  St.  Paul  has  hia  own  Paul. 
I  The  author  from  whom  I  have  burrowed  in  the  fore- 
ling  paragraph  remarks  that  the  pleasure  of  the 
Belligent  student  lies  in  tracing  out  how  the  unique 
kage  of  Christ  arose  in  fact  before  the  world  at  a  time 
lien  religion  was  associated  with  art,  so  that  the  one 
toported  the  other  and  corrected  the  other.  So  iu- 
Inate,  he  justly  adds,  is  this  connection  that  not  the 
Iftlectics  of  the  philosopher,  but  the  truly  poetic  soul  of 
le  pious  man  is  the  fonutain-head  of  the  best  things. 
■e  more  those  soul  affections  are  valued,  in  the  greater 
Deem  will  the  Catholic  image  of  Christ  be  held  and 
pB  like  condition  of  life  will  recur  in  which  the  image 
nt  arose.* 

Some  further  illustrations  may  be  given  for  that 
wlection  of  Sentences    early  known    as    the   p„„\\„e 
Apostle,"    but    from    the    time     of    Luther  ''"J""'«'- 
iBOciated  with  the  name,  then  beginning  to  be  famous  in 
■erature,  of  St.  Paul. 

I  In  the  Ejjistles,  then,  you  discover  the  same  theory 
dJiich  you  find  set  forth  in  the  first  Church  History. 
L  new  kind  of  Judaism  is  supposed  to  have  arisen, 
rhieh  has  cast  off"  circumcision  and  other  ceremonies  of 
ke  Law.  The  Son  of  Man  is  said  to  have  already  come 
p  be  the  Saviour  of  the  human  race,  and  this  Advent 
I  yearly  commemorated.  The  Jewish  eschatology  of 
pe  Book  of  Daniel  becomes  a  Christian  Christology,  and 
Cchael,  Guardian  Angel  of  the  Jews,  becomes  a  Protector 
f  the  Christian  host.  In  the  apocalypse  of  the  Epistles 
9  the  Thessalonians  the  attributes  of  the  Son  of  Man 
*  "  VeriBimilia,"  AmBterdton,  1S87. 
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of  the  truth  which  renders  them  superior  to  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  world.  There  is  a  strange  mixture  of  affected 
humility  and  real  arrogance  in  many  of  these  Apostolic 
"Utterances.  It  is  proper  to  such  a  state  of  mind  that  the 
Crucifix,  which  offends  a  great  religious  sect,  and  which 
ia  absurd  to  the  taste  of  the  educated,  should  be  fixed 
oil  as  a  victorious  sign.  There  is  much  talk  of  Mystery 
and  of  the  Spirit.  The  priest  iu  other  passages  defends 
himself  against  the  charge  of  avarice,  or  indicates  the 
right  of  taking  about  a  "  sister  "  as  an  Apostolic  practice, 
Had  other  liberties.  He  claims  to  have  enjoyed  visions 
of  the  Lord.  The  doctrine  of  expediency  is  pushed  as 
far  as  any  Jesuit  could  have  pushed  it ;  it  enables  hiiu 
to  live  lawlessly  or  lawfully,  as  the  occasion  demands. 
The  great  desire  which  governs  the  Apostolic  mind 
IB  tu  bring  all  into  the  Communion  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Hence  the  diversity  of  opinions  which  is  openly 
encouraged  on  the  same  questions;  whether  oivoraityot 
the  priesthood  arc  to  "speak  iu  tongues"  '^p'""'°'- 
HDintelligible  to  the  common  folk  with  a  view  to 
impress  their  imagination  or  not.  Order  is  the  thing 
to  be  aimed  at,  and  peace.  The  Church  is  a  body 
with  many  members.  The  Apostolic  editor  in  his  love 
for    the   Church    would    promote    unanimity 

,    ,  .  ,  ,,  ...  n,,         Order  and 

With  a  view,  above  all,  to  united  action,  lue  unitynimai 
interest  of  the  Convent  is  before  the  private 
thoughts  of  any  member.  The  strain  after  Unity  iu 
variety  is  proper  to  the  Catholic  Church  from  the  first. 
"Clearly  it  appears  in  the  history  of  the  Canou  of  the 
New  Testament.  In  the  volume  which  the  Church  hjis 
consecrated  there  is  place  for  the  cool  common  sense 
of  James,  for  the  fervour  of  the  Apocalyptic,  for  the 
prudence   of  Paul   in   the  Acts,  and  the  vehemence  of 
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Paul  in  the  Galatians.  .  .  .  The  volume  which  com- 
prises such   diversities   might  for   that   reason  satisfy 

air* 

The  singular  laudation  of  "Charity"   in  a  weD- 

The  Praise  knowu  passagc  cau  only  be  understood  when 
of  Charity.  ||.  jg  remembered  that  this  peculiar  creation  in 
Ethics  belongs  entirely  to  the  Cloister,  and  there  alone 
can  flourish.  But  this  matter  is  more  fully  explained  in 
the  quietist  teaching  of  Cassian,  the  great  moralist  of 
the  Order. 

It  appears  that  at  the  time  of  the  edition  of  die 
"Apostolic"  writings  diverse  manners  and  customs 
obtained  in  the  difierent  cloisters,  and  correspondingly 
The  status  diversc  opinions  of  what  was  the  status  of 
of  Women.  ^Qmen.  Now  the  sexes  are  said  to  be  on  a 
level ;  now  the  woman  is  said  to  be  inferior  to  the 
man.  She  need  not  veil,  or  she  ought  to  veil,  her 
head.  Again  the  desire  is  manifest  to  suppress  private 
caprice  in  the  interests  of  unity.  Marriage  is  alternately 
disparaged  and  approved,  or  conceded  as  a  necessity. 
The  celibate  state  is  superior.  Divorce  is  prohibited 
on  grounds  of  ecclesiastical  expediency. 

Amidst  the  obscurities  concerning  the  Holy  Com- 
ThcHoiy  munion,  it  is  plain  that  there  had  been  two 
connnunion.  solemnities  I  the  Breaking  of  the  Loaf,  as  at 
the  Pasch  of  the  Jews  in  sign  of  fraternal  love,  and  the 
other  the  symbolic  use  of  the  Cup  as  representing  the 
new  Paschal  Sacrifice  of  the  Church.  The  latter  cere- 
mony, abhorrent  to  the  Jews,  may  have  been  derived  from 
the  Orphic  ceremonies  of  old  Greek  cults.  There  arc 
hints  in  the  ''  Apologists  "  that  they  were  well  acquainted 
with  such  orgies,  and  there  are  tales  of  the  intemperance 
indulged  in  on  the  anniversary  feasts  of  martyrs.    Justly 

♦  "  Verisirailia,"  p.  67. 
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18  affirmed  that  "  Transubstantiation  is  in  the  New 
Btament,  and  that  the  Roman  Church  en-  T™nsub«t*n- 
ely  depends  on  it.  Luther  would  not  *"''"''■ 
re  Dp  the  Hoc  est  Corpits  meuni.  Calvin  obstinately 
luned  against  Zwingle  the  spiritual  eating  of  the 
Ay.  There  is  nothing  older  in  the  Church  than 
ansubstantiatiou,  even  though  the  dogma  was  not  laid 
«Ti  til]  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
Cup  not  denied  to  the  people  before  the  beginning  of 
i  fifteenth."  *  But  attention  to  the  literary  sources, 
of  the  Benedictine  system,  will  convince  the  reader 
it  these  statements  were  not  made  until  the  Revival. 
The  same  writer  adds  :  "  The  dogma  is  the  glory  of 
e  Catholic  Church.  When  she  taught  how  mortal 
might  change  divine  substance  into  blood,  she 
Bafied  longings  which  were  felt  in  our  world  five 
BtarieB  before  our  era ;  but  when  she  substituted 
ead  for  wine,  she  separated  herself  entirely  from  the 
pes  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  This  was  no  accident, 
se  the  Church,  represented  from  the  beginning  by 
Bad,  had  been  changed  into  the  mystical  Body  of 
krist,  eminent  above  the  faithful,  and  comprehending 
jerein.  She  alone  was  the  bearer  of  salvation  in  the 
(me  manner  in  which  it  was  pronounced  by  the  Mystical 
!ead.  By  one  and  the  same  sacrament  men  are  united 
ith  the  invisible  Head  and  the  visible  Church." 
I  The  value  of  the  work  to  which  I  have  been  refen'ing 
Lgreatly  increased  when  you  carry  its  analytic  results 
fto  the  light  of  the  time  immediately  preceding  the 
Bformation.  Passing  over  for  the  moment  the  curious 
ktoric  allusions  in  1  Cor.   t6  and  elsewhere, 


■would  liall    attention    to    a   passage  where 


le    uneasy   conscience    of    ecclesiastics    who 
*  "  VeriBimilia,"  p.  9a 
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are  aiming  at  exiilted  repute  for  piety  with  the  mid 
while  at  bitter  variance  with  one  another  ia  reflectfd. 
Commenting  on  the  passage  about  the  "  Thorn  in  the 
Flesh,"  the  critic  observes  what  sacerdotal  pride  and 
wrath  breaks  out  am  idat  boasts  of  visions  and  revelations, 
against  the  false  apostles,  the  t^^rants  who  devour  the 
patrimonies  of  the  faithful  and  do  violence  to  the  Church. 
"  So  he  writes,  and  so  sprang  up  that  kind  of  writing 
which  the  Archbishop  of  the  Roman  Church  will  tLrooL'h 
the  course  of  ages  down  to  our  own  time  faithfutlv 
imitate.  The  exaggeration  of  the  words  inevitably 
weakens  their  force.  Here  the  sacerdotal  mind  confound'! 
the  honour  of  the  man  with  the  authority  of  the  minister. 
Educated  people  ask  whether  a  thing  is  true,  and  care 
not  who  said  it.  Otherwise  in  the  Church,  where  the 
vulgar  cling  to  proper  names." 

Then  who  is  it  that  writes  tliis  strange  story  in 
TheP»uiiiie  ~  CoF.  uudep  the  mask  of  "Paul,"  and  witb 
Aiiiflory.  ^  much  of  vehcmence  and  passion  ?  How 
can  we  reconcile  these  outbursts  of  obscure  declamation 
with  the  reputed  statements  of  the  first  Church  Histnrj-, 
that  Paul  wrote  but  a  very  few  Sentences  ?  The  riddle 
may  be  hard  to  read,  yet  not  be  insoluble.  The 
monastic  editors  who  sought  the  patronage  of  the  Pope 
for  their  work  must  have  known  their  o'rni  mind.  And 
this  much  is  clear,  that  the  portrait  of  an  Apostle 
tossed  on  the  waves  of  adverse  fortune;  a  humble-seeming 
man  who  ia  forced  to  apologize  for  indistinct  faulti, 
who  in  his  great  tenderness  is  reluctant  to  punish  the 
('hurch,  who  avoids  offences  and  is  anxious  for  a  well- 
won  popularity  ;  a  meek  spirit  who  cannot  endure  ^ 
Stoic's  self-reliance  and  contempt  of  pain  ; — is  traceable 
only  to  a  thorough  Monk,  as  he  is  elsewhere  clearif 
revealed  in  the  writings  of  the  Order. 
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But  not  to  pursue  this  subject  further  than  the 
lirementa  of  an  Introduction  like  the  present  reach, 
isiie  to  show  merely  that  the  Bible,  on  which  our 
ure  has  been  said,  and  justly  in  a  certain  sense,  to 
,  could  only  have  become  au  instrument  of  culture 
ny  part  of  the  West  during  the  Revival  of  Learning. 
I  in  particular  the  New  Law,  which  is  essentially 
same  with  the  Rule  of  Sc.  Be  net,  could  only  have 
1  committed  to  letters  during  that  period.  The 
lie  process  can  be  sufficiently  traced  in  the  monastic 
;ings  by  which  the  New  Law  was  gradually  enlarged, 
which  opposing  principles  in  the  mystical  and  the 
mouial  life  were  admitted,  by  which  finally  a  his- 
ial  setting  was  given  to  the  whole.  The  dogmatic, 
)logical,  or  mystical  element  was  creative,  as  may  be 
nly  seen  in  the  Prefaces  to  the  Service  Book,  to 
Church  History,  to  the  third  and  fourth  Gospel, 
ecially  the  Church  History  ascribed  to  Eusebius 
iphili,  when  compared  with  the  Gospels  and  the 
8,  shows  how  little  progress  had  been  made  in  this 
artment  at  the  time  it  began  to  be  read  ;  that  ia, 
y  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  Btories  of  the  origin  of  the  Church  did  not  escape 
.ciam  either  from  the  Jews  or  the  Classical  TheCritici. 
)lar8.  The  Jews,  themselves  little  educated,  ".'  J""'  "d 
jpt  in  mystical  dreams,  could  not  disprove 
le  tales,  but  they  well  knew  them  to  have  been 
snted  in  bitter  hostility  to  their  race,  and  were 
ad  to  repudiate  them.  The  Greeks — that  is,  the  best- 
[mted  men — smiled  at  these  new  "  Homeric  fables," 
hey  said,  but,  with  one  or  two  honourable  exceptions, 
oined  from  openly  denouncing  them.  They  took  the 
erments  offered  them,  and  held  their  peace.  The 
1  was  but  one  of  many  Corporations,  and  the  most 
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powerful,  which  were  engaged  in  inventing  a  historf  -* 
themselves.     The  weaker  or  the  more  enthusiastic  mix^^' 
caring  little  for  antiquity  and  plunged  in  reverie,  \^^^ 
engaged  in  discovering  the  Divine  in  their  own  conscious 
ness,  or  in  making  "  the  Apostle "  the  mouthpiece  of 
their  sentiments.     So  it  was  that  organization  triumphed, 
and  the  ambitious  dream  of  the  Cloisters,  by  the  aid  of 
pictorial  and  dramatic  art,  obtained  currency  in  the  world 
as  the  story  of  human  salvation. 

I  know  that  it  is  hard  to  dispossess  the  mind  of 
,   ^  .  ,.     the  long  and  profound  illusion  of  our  educa- 

Lutber  8  di»-  ,  •  . 

covery  of  tiou  ou  this  subjcct ;  still,  there  are  cold  hard 
facts  to  be  detected  amidst  the  legends  of  the 
time,  the  touch  of  which  brings  awakening  to  the  leiist 
attentive  reader.  It  is  said  that  a  young  man,  who 
later  became  the  great  religious  hero  of  the  age,  was 
busy  among  the  books  of  a  scant  library  or  bookshelf  in 
a  German  town.  He  was  examining  the  books  with  a 
view  to  discover  the  names  of  the  authors.  He  came 
upon  a  Latin  Bible,  which  was  to  him  a  discovery  as  of 
a  treasure  hid  in  a  field,  but  which  he  had  not  the  means 
to  obtain  possession  of.  Not  long  after  he  entered  a 
convent  of  Austin  Friars  ;  and  is  said  to  have  passed 
through  soul-agonies  analogous  to  those  set  down  as 
autobiographies  of  St.  Paul.  His  name  became  linked 
with  that  of  St.  Paul  as  the  promulgator  of  the  dogma 
of  gratuitous  justification  by  faith  only.  But  this 
theological  discovery  was  of  Martin  Luther's  own 
time. 

The  scene  at  Erfurt  is  said  to  have  passed  about 
the  year  1503.  And  certainly  it  is  no  illusion,  but 
the  mere  bold  fact,  that  from  about  the  beginning  of 
that  age  men  began  to  talk  of  a  New  Testament ;  and 
a  little  later  that  intense  general  curiosity  was  excited 
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re  felt  to  have  these  writings  rendered  into 
lar  tongues.  The  reader  may  find  further 
of  the  religious  conditions  under  which 
LW  was  produced  in  the  Benedictine  who 
3gan  to  find  readers  in  the  sixteenth  century 
ask  of  Matthew  Paris. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE   MONASTERIES  AND   THE  NEW   TESTAMENT. 

The   importance  of  the   subject  is   so  great,  that  at 
the  risk  of  being  tedious,  I  will  dwell  a  little  longer 
on  the  proofs  that  the  Gospels  and  the  Apostle  weru 
still   in   course  of  growth   during  the  early  sixteenth 
century.     In   them   we   see   mirrored   the   enthusiasm 
which   was   essentially  military,  and  which  continued 
to  operate  long  after  the  original  foes  of  the  Church 
had  ceased  to  inspire  fear.     We  mark  the  regular  and 
stern   discipline  which   obtained   in    the   army  of  the 
Soldiers  of  Christ ;   the   absolute   renunciation  of  the 
world    required    in    view    of    celestial    rewards;    the 
ignorance   that   was   encouraged   of    all    but   the  will 
of    their   Superiors,    conveyed   allegorically  under  the 
name  of  precepts,  or  interdicts,  or  examples  of  the  Lord 
and  the  Apostles. 

There  was  published  at  the  Vatican  Press  in  1538 
TheCoiia-  the  Writings  ascribed  to  "Joannes  Cuissianus 
aMiw/thi^  tliG  Heimit;'  which  are  said  to  have  beeu 
Hermit.  corrected  from  a  vast  number  of  faults  by 
the  aid  of  most  ancient  MSS.  The  book  was  dedicated 
to  Gregory  XIII.  And  we  are  told  that  these  works 
of  Cassian  were  recommended  by  the  high  authority 
of  Pope  Gregory  I.,  of  St.  JJenedict  in  his  Rule,  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  and  many  others.     Cardinal  A.  Carata 
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the  patron  of  this  edition,  and  P.  Ciaconiua  was 
reat  assistance  to  it.      All  that  the  editors  knew 
t  Cassian  was  derived  from  Benedictine  sources, 
lemius  and  othere  who  wrote  during  the  Revival ; 
is   it  possible  to  find  a  trace  of  the  existence  of 
works  before  the  late  fifteenth,  century, 
'he  Latin  of  this  edition  is  of  admirable  lucidity 
precision ;   nor   is  it   easy  to  overrate  the  value 
le  work  as  a  revelation  of  the  enthusiasm  wliieh 
ed  the  great  Christian  ideals,  and  of  the  litei'ary 
18S  by  which  these  ideals  were  presented  AUcRorieB 
istoric   forms.      Thus   the   dress   of    the  Mo^iic 
t   as    soklier    of  Christ    is    said  to  have  i'"''""™- 

worn  by  Elias  and  Eliseus,  the  foundei-s  of 
Profession  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  then  by 
arincea  and  authors  of  the  New  Testament — John 
ist,  Peter,  Paul,  and  othei-s.  The  camels'-hair 
cent  and  the  akin  girdle  of  John,  the  sandals 
eter,  and  ;igaiu  the  girdle  of  Paul,  are  all  treated 
gurative  of  the  Profession  ;  as  are  the  saints  of 
laid  by  the  Apoatle  to  have  wandered  in  sheep- 
i  and  goatskins.  The  interdict  of  Shoes  is  made  au 
tgelical  Interdict,  and  the  conceded  Sandals  must 
moved  at  the  celebration  of  the  holy  mysteries, 
!'hat  passion  for  Uniformity  which  continued  for  ao 
f  generations  to  inspire  the  Church  is  essentially 
litary  necessity,  and  dictates  the  precepta  concern- 
the  canonical    prayer  and  labour  without  ceaaing, 

1  their  detaOs.     Unanimity  is  idealized  in 

iceue  of  the  Acts,  where  all  believers  have  «"■,     . 

Cnlfonnity. 

heart  and  soul,  and  there  is  none   but 
non  property.      Common  prayer  at   the  canonical 
I,  sixth  or  ninth  hour  is  encouraged  by  correspond- 
lepresentations.       For   example,    not    only    at    the 


representations. 
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sixth    hoar    was    the    Immaculate    Victim  our  Lord 
offered,  but   Peter  at   the  same  hour  saw  the  Vessel 
let   down   from    heaven   by   the   fom'    comers,  which 
meant  the  quadrifoim  story  of  the  Evangelists.    ''  As  it 
w«e  a  sheet "  is  weD  said,  because  a  sheet  is  the  sign 
of  m«:«tiiication ;  and  since  the  Passion  was  voluntaiy 
on  the  part  of  the  Lord,  who  died  according  to  the 
flesh,   bat   not    according   to   the   spirit,    it   is  but  a 
*lfu£.^  sheet,   containing  all   the    nations,   purified  by 
hizk.    The  ninth  hoar  is  rendered  awful  by  the  descent 
ro    the    Inferno,    or    beautiful,    by    the    memory  of 
Cwnefinsy  or  o(    Peter    and   John   going  up  to  the 
^mple. 

The  once  weekly  monastic  custom  of  washing  of 
ikec  :is^  a  mixtaal  service  gave  rise  to  the  prototypical 
iceiEie  q£  nhe  Go^peL 

T%Mfe  ac^  many  illostrations  of  the  manner  in  which 

^    j-ir    Arx>?tolie    text    has    been    confused  by 

TIM  A :.:«..:  :-.i,i::i 'US  zdjui  dilfereut  bauds  :  or  the  logic^u 

c:L::>.:i.ii  has  been  broken.     Our  monk,  for 

vxiimple.  r-\;.  >_  .lis  Latin  Apostle  the  Sentence:  *'  H//u 

•'j-y  niaJ'.    '       .-   :/  0\\fy  ici^tfoin,  justice,  sanctity  an'^ 

nyJe/uj^tUoi."     I:  w:is  intended  to  teach  that  these  and 

other  virtues  wert   J'stributed  among  the  brethren  of 

the  Order  :  so  that  '*  L*hrist  iras  dl ruled  "  by  members 

amontr   each  of  the  saints.      Another  Sentence   seems 

to    have    stood:     ''  TFe    ^je    not   yet    Christ    made  all 

t'.iwjs    in  all"   which    implies   that  partially  he  may 

be  found  in  aU,  each  brother  having  his  own  peculiar 

virtue.     Then  another  Sentence,   "  ]Mieii  all  concur  to 

tht   Unify  u/  faith  and  virtiw,  ice  return  to  the  perU^t 

i/i'Uiy'' — that  is,  Christ  perfects  the  fulness  of  His  boJv 

in    the    framework    and     propriety    of     the    siogular 

irs.     Another  Sentence  ran,  "  Untd  the  time  irhen 
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Gvil  s/iatl  he  all  ^things  in  all"  implying,  as  before, 
tbat  this  ideal  can  at  present  be  but  partially  realized 
by  the  distribution  of  virtura.  Now  these  Sentences 
ire  scattered  in  four  different  epistles  in  our  New 
TestameDt. 

The  idea  of  the  monk  as  the  athlete  of  Christ, 
vhose  life  is  an  Olympian  struggle  for  the  Tbc  Athiet* 
Urown,  is  the  clue  which  serTcs  to  uuitc  "'  ^'^"**~ 
iBveral  passages,  uow  sundered  in  the  Apostle.  Restored 
io  their  proper  counection,  we  read  ; — "  He  who  striven 
tot  lawfully  can  neither  contend  in  the  agon,  nor  earn 
ihe  glory  of  the  crown  of  victory.  And  if  we  fail  in 
ihis  contest  we  are  shown  to  be  slaves  of  carnal  con- 
Upiscence,  and  must  forthwith  be  repelled  with  disgrace 
krom  the  spiritual  competition  ;  for  eveiy  one  who  does 
»/i  is  the  slave  of  sin.  Legitimate  strife  is  when  we  first 
ionquer  our  own  flesh.  Failing  in  this,  the  Apostolic 
»ord  becomes  applicable  to  us,  Temptation  seizes  you 
\0t,  unless  what  is  human ;  the  meaning  being  that  if 
re  have  not  acquired  vigour  of  mind  in  that  lower 
dud  of  temptation,  wc  shall  uot  deserve  to  try  the 
nore  serious  contest  with  celestial  wickedness.  For  we 
lave  been  unable  to  subjugate  the  frail  Jtesh  which 
•esists  our  spirit." 

Here,  the  Benedictine  says,  some  have  misunderstood 
the  testimony  of  the  Apostle,  and  have  substituted  the 
pptative  for  tlie  indicative  mood  :  "  May  temptation  not 
heize  you,  unless  human .'  "  But  the  Apostle,  he  adds, 
iraa  giving  utterance  to  a  reproach,  or  a  declaration,  not 
(  wish.     Again  the  passages  in  the  Apostle  : 

"  I  run,  not  CIS  uncertainly,  I Jiyht  not  as  heating  the 
fir,  but  I  chastise  viy  body,  etc.;  forgetting  the  things 
%at  are  behind,  I  stretch  to  those  -which  are  before,  etc. ;  / 
tatw  striveri  in  tlie  good  agon,  /  have  finished  the  course, 
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/  hare  kept  the  faith  ;  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crmn 
vf  jubilee ^  and  not  only  for  wie,  but  for  aU  who  hxt 
His  advent :  "  are  all  to  be  understood  as  illustratiiig  the 
first  principle  of  the  spiritual  contest,  viz.  that  the  flesh, 
especially  the  lust  of  gluttony,  must  be  subdued. 

To  **  love  the  Advent  of  Christ "  is  above  all  to  love 
that  daily  intercourse  of  the  soul  with  him  which  is 
attained  by  the  castigation  of  the  body,  as  the  Sentences 
read :  /  and  my  Father  will  come  wito  him  and  make  m 
abode  with  him,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock,  etc. 
Naturally,  passages  in  the  Canticles  are  drawn  upon  to 
illustrate  this  mystic  daily  communion,  this  dwelling  of 
Christ  in  the  interior  man  through  faith  in  the  heart. 
The  interior  peace  of  the  monk  is  gained  by  a  spiritual 
abstinence  from  his  besetting  sins,  and  he  thus  merits  to 
receive  Christ  into  himself  as  his  guest.  The  narratives 
in  the  Gospel  about  entertaining  Christ  have  the  same 
meaning.  The  duty  of  fasting  being  voluntary  may 
give  way  to  the  necessity  of  charity,  as  when  bretliroii 
come  in  the  course  of  travel  to  a  monastery.  Allc- 
2:orieallv  this  is  the  visit  of  the  BridcOToom  himself. 
While  it  hists,  fasting  will  be  suspended.  When  He  i? 
gone  the  suspended  fast  will  be  resumed. 

In  this  warm  atmosphere  of  the  mystical  life  there 
is  no  place  allowed  for  idle  tales,  nor  even  for  history 
sacred  or  profone.  These  spiritual  babes  may  dispense 
with  Greek,  and  may  find  the  solution  of  any  scriptural 
difficulties  in  prayer  or  in  the  correction  of  carnal  vices. 
Then  the  veil  will  be  withdrawn  from  dark  questions, 
and  revelations  will  be  made  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spiiit.  To  the  coenobites  alone  it  is  given  to  know 
the  mysteries  of  the  kinordom :  the  multitude  out- 
side  may  l)e  amused  with  paral)les  which  really  convey 
iiothinir. 
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There  are  two  passages  iu  the  Apostle  which  should 

t  connected  together,  if  we  would  understand  Demon- 

e  range  of  ideas  to  which  they  refer.     As  we  "'"'•'-''" 

^ve  seen,  the  conHiets  of  the  Athlete   of  Christ  are 

duated  ;  if  he  has  vanquished  flesh  and  blood,  he  has 

»n  to  encounter  "  principalities  and  jiowers."    The  fol- 

ng  sentences  are  rendered  from  the  Latin  Apostle  : 
H  "  Our  struggle  is  not  against  Flesh  and  Blood,  hut 
\ain$t  Principalities,  against  the  Rulers  of  this  darkness 
I  the  world,  against  wicked  spiritual  beings  in  celestial 
laces.  .  .  .  Neither  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor 
j^tues,  nor  other  creature  can  separate  us  from  the 
fcaWfy  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 
h  Behind  these  Sentences  is  an  elaborate  angelology  and 
bmoDolog)".  And  in  the  discussion  of  the  question  we 
Ibarly  understand  why  it  never  could  be  right  to  give 
le  book  to  the  common  people  in  their  own  tongues. 
nue  things  in  Scripture  may  be  plain  even  to  the 
dllest  minds ;  but  other  mattera  open  an  immense 
ud  of  discussion  to  the  studious.  God,  it  is  main- 
fined,  nerer  intended  that  all  should  be  placed  on  one 
ivel  in  point  of  knowledge.  The  Scripture  is  like  a 
irtile  field  which  furnishes  a  variety  of  food  for  the 
pedfl  of  men.  But  some  of  these  foods  are  ready  for  use, 
Ihers  need  the  operation  of  cooking  over  the  fire.  All, 
|ff  example,  can  understand  the  Sheina  Israel  of  the 
Bd  Testament,  repeated  in  the  New  :  Hear,  0  Israel,  the 
Utrd  thy  God  is  one  God  1  But  other  sayings  require 
[teuing  by  means  of  the  allegorical  interpretation ; 
lierwise  they  will  do  more  harm  than  good. 

There  are  narrow,  modest  monks  who  are  in  danger 
f  taking  many  passages  too  literally,  because,  . 

ring  to  the  Apostolic  word,  they  have  a  zeal  intprpre- 
•  God,  but  not  according  to  hiowk'dge.     For 


I 
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example,  take  the  following  Evangelical  or  Dominical 
passages:— 

"  Let  your  loins  be  girt,  and  lamps  burning.  .  .  .  He 
that  hath  not  a  stvord,  let  him  sell  his  tunic  and  buy  om. 
.  .  .  He  that  takes  not  up  his  cross  and  follows  me,i8fwt 
worthy  ofme.*^ 

Some  of  these  monks,  in  their  simplicity,  made 
wooden  crosses,  and  carried  them  on  their  shoulders,  and 
so  exposed  themselves  to  the  laughter  of  the  spectators. 
The  thing  was  not  done  to  edification :  the  interpreta- 
tion was  too  literal  and  historical  There  are  SentcDces 
which  may  be  understood  in  both  senses,  and  thus  may 
minister  to  the  vital  juices  of  the  soul.    For  example  :- 

"  If  one  strikes  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  ik 
other  also.  •  .  .  When  they  pursue  you  in  this  diy.flu 
to  another.  .  .  .  If  thou  wouldst  be  perfect,  gOj  sell  d 
that  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shaU  have 
treasure  in  heaven,  and  come,  follow  me,^^ 

To  employ  another  analogy.  Scripture  produces 
hay  for  the  Cattle.  Its  fields  are  full  of  it.  That  is  to 
say,  you  have  simple  and  pure  Stories  adapted  to  the 
small  capacity  of  the  meaner  minds  of  whom  it  is  said 
in  the  Psalms,  Thou  shall  save  men  and  cattle,  0  Lord  I 
The  object  is  to  fit  them  for  the  work  and  toil  of  actual 
life.  But  the  obscure  passages  are  for  the  student,  and 
admit  of  double  interpretations.  For  example,  the 
passages  in  the  Gospel  concerning  the  Advent,  which  in 
one  sense  were  fulfilled  before  '*  the  taking  of  Jerusalem," 
in  another  are  yet  to  be  fulfilled  at  the  end  of  the 
world.  These  considerations  prepare  the  way  for  the 
discussion  of  Principalities  and  Powers. 

There  was  a  Beginning  before  the  temporal  beginning 
of  the  World,  as  Sentences  in  the  Gospel  and  the  ApostU 
teach  : — 
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"  All  things  were  made  hy  him,  and  without  him 
nothing  was  made.  In  Christ  were  created  all  ihijiga, 
vihether  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  visible  and  invisible, 
angels  err  archangels,  thrones,  dominations,  principalities 
Or  powers:  all  things  were  created  by  him  and  in  him." 

But  some  of  these  spiritual  Princes  fell.  The  lapse 
of  the  Devil  and  his  angels  was  followed  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  Eve,  as  the  Apostle  says,  "  Adam  was  seduced, 
«■  rather  was  not  seduced,  hut  yielded  to  the  seduced  woman 
{t£,  1  Tim.  il  14).  The  Serpent  was  punished  with 
perfervid  curse.  And  we  need  the  greatest  caution  in 
gaarding  against  his  malevolent  counsels.  For  the 
dsemoDB  gather  together  in  the  air,  ever  in  a  state  of 
jMtleiw  activity.  These  are  the  Powers  of  the  Air,  or 
he  Wicked  Spiritual  Beings  which  rule  over  ditferent 
lations,  and  they  command  legions  of  inferior  spirits 
ind  daemons,  as  is  confessed  in  the  Gospel  by  them- 
elves.  There  too  the  Pharisees  apeak  of  Beelzebub, 
Prince  of  Dsemons.  The  blessed  Apostle  looks  forward 
to  the  time  when  these  grades  of  devilish  Power  shall 
ISomc  to  an  end,  saying  :  "  When  he  s/uill  have  given  up 
EA^  kingdom  to  God  and  the  Father,  when  he  shall  Iiave 
nut  an  end  to  every  Principality  and  Power  and  Dovii- 
Wttion." 

Again,  the  Sentence  stands  in  the  Gospel  concern- 
[Dg  the  Prince  of  Daemons :  "  In  truth  he  stood  not, 
use  there  is  not  tritth  in  him.  When  he  speaks  a 
he  speaks  of  his  own,  because  he  is  a  Liar  and  its 
ler." 

This   is   to  be    understood  of  all  slanders  directed 

igainst    the    purity    of    the    saints     i.e.    the  ThpFmher 

monks  themselves.     The  "  truth  "  they  desire  ""-ies. 

be  acknowledged,  is  that  they  themselves  are    the 

,  the  very  pick  and  flower  of  humankind  :  all  who 
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e  character  of  monks  as  emanations  of  the  Father  of 
es;  but  you  are  to  rememlier  that  amoug  his  active 
lissaries  who  are  watching  your  conduct,  there  are  those 
lo  wiU  detect  and  make  known  the  truth  to  your 
(credit.  Watch,  therefore,  watch  !  Remember  that 
!^  of  you  has  a  bad  or  a  good  angel  attending  his  steps, 
is  plainly  taught  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  in  the 
tspel  concerning  the  "  little  ones  "  (who  are  always  the 
inks),  in  the  legend  of  Peter's  angel,  and  in  the  book 
Job ;  or  in  the  example  of  the  devil  who  stood  at 
daa's  right  hand. 

The  illiterate  brethren  may  derive  great  solace  from 
i  example  of  the  illiterate  St.  Antony.  Evil  spirits 
n  Bent  to  his  cell  by  the  arts  of  certain  magical 
ilosophera.  When  they  saw  him  sign  breast  and  brow 
th  the  sign  of  the  Cross  they  retired.  Other  spivita 
nre  accomplished  in  the  craft  were  sent,  but  with  the 
K  result.  A  third  attack  was  made  upon  the  Soldier 
f  God,  the  object  being  merely  to  drive  him  out  of 
h  ceU.  But  they  could  not  make  him  budge  a  point, 
great  was  the  virtue  inherent  in  the  profession  of 
'  itians.  And  yet  these  fierce  spirits  of  darkness 
Id  by  their  numbers  have  overclouded  sun  and  moon, 
they  been  directed  thither.  These  discussions  must 
with  a  prayer  that  we  may  have  more  of  that  Cliarity 
ieh  18  the  same  with  the  Fear  of  the  Lord  aud  the 
bginning  of  wisdom,  whieh  will  protect  us  against  the 
Ubolic  shafts  and  snares.  Outside  the  cloister  is  a 
brld  lying  in  darkness  aud   the  power  of  the  Wicked 

ne. 

'I  If  the  reader  demands  of  what  relevance  are  these 
bcuBsions  to  the  subject  of  English  History,  principieaor 
^  answer  is  that  they  are  of  the  greatest  Airni^ilr 
ivance,   because  they   bring  to    light  the  "*"*»"'>■■ 
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principles  of  our  early  educators,  and  the  peculiar 
economy  io  their  importAtion  of  ideas.  The  knowleds;t 
of  "this  world"  is  treated  as  either  useless  or  merelj 
of  present  convenience ;  while  spiritual  knowledge  is 
either  practical  and  moral,  or  theoretic  and  contempli- 
tive.  There  is  no  room  whatever  iu  snch  a  scheme 
for  mere  matter  of  fact  respecting  a  world  already 
condemned  as  dark  and  wicked.  The  way  in  which 
Scripture  was  «Titten  and  designed  to  be  understood  is 
also  the  way  in  which  the  stories  of  our  kings  were 
written  for  a  similar  purpose. 

You  are  to  understand  nothing  nu  pied  de  la  U»rt, 
you  are  carried  off  your  feet  iuto  tropological,  allegorical, 
anagogical  meanings,  in  imitation  of  the  science  of  the 
Jews.  And  thus,  while  History  seems  to  contmn  the 
knowledge  of  past  things,  it  is  really  the  envelope  of 
present  and  visible  things  Abraham  had  two  sons  ;  but 
you  have  not  Science  till  you  see  with  the  Apostle,  that 
the  Two  Testaments  arc  meant.  The  Jerusalem  ahow 
means  the  Church  of  Christ,  or  else  the  Soul  of  Man. 
When  the  Apostle  refers  to  speaking  "  in  revelation  "  he 
refers  to  Allegory  or  spiritual  sense  in  historic  form. 
The  baptism  of  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  the  eating  of 
spiritual  food  and  drinking  of  spiritual  drink  is  the  pre- 
figurement  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  "simple  order  of  historic  exposition"  without 
occult  meaning  when  the  Apo.ttle  says,  "  I  delivered  to 
you  first  of  all  that  which  I  received,  that  Chriet  dit-d 
for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures."  In  the 
simplest  acceptation,  therefore,  History  is  the  dedaotioa 
from  a  previous  theory  about  the  Old  Testament  To 
inquire  further  would  be  to  seek  the  knowledge  which 
puffs  up  rather  than  illuminates. 

Ouc  cannot  but  smile  at  the  grimaces  with  which  a 
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ither  confesses  to  the  good  Abbot  who  is  supposed  to 

listemng,  that  his  mind  is  infected  with  poetic  songs, 

that  the  tales  of  Wars  and  the  images  of  Heroes 

intrude  upon  him  at  the  time  of  prayer  and  psalm- 

Tbe  remedy  is  more  earnest  concentration  upon 

spiritual  science  which  is  so  superior  to  all  else,  and 

tch  none    but    pure    minds    can    enjoy.       Whatever 

lars  to  the  contrary,  neither  Jews  nor  Hferetica  can 

true  knowledge ;  for  the   treasures  of  it  are  in 

^xist  alone,  that  is,  in  the  monasteries.     The  rest  is 

knowledge  falsely  so  called,"  against  which  the  Apostle 

tniB  young  Timothy.    Let  it  be  remembered  that,  as  we 

id  in  the  Ads,  Peter  and  John  were  admired  for  their 

Qstancy,  albeit  they  were  unlettered  men  and  idtotes 

the  old  sense  of  the  word.      Remember  also  how  in 

!  Apostolic  passage  the  connection  of  virtues  shows  that 

jila  and  fasts  prepare  chastity,  and  chastity  leads  to 

ience,  and  science  to  long-suffering,  etc. 

I    In  short,  the  good  monks  who  are  true    to    their 

tcipline  and  to  the  credulity  towards  their  superiors, 

fcich  is  the  principle  of  their  education,  have  no  need 

(any  other  teaching.     Are  they  not  gifted  with  diverse 

pite,  are  they  not  in  receipt  of  an  unction  from  the 

fc>ly    One,    do    they    not    know    all    things  ?      How 

■nrd  to  suppose  that  under  such  a  system  it  had  been 

Ittnd  necessary  in  the  monasteries  to  keep  registers  of 

iBBing  events  in  this  idle  world  ! 

1  Amidst  these  fiiseinating  Collations  there  is  not  an 
^bot  who  comes  forward  to  lecture  us  on  the  con- 
toience  or  the  duty  of  telling  the  whole  truth  and 
athing  but  the  truth  concerniu^  any  matter  of  fact, 
for  can  we  at  all  understand  the  conditions  under 
iiich  English  Story  was  composed,  until  their  principles 
tfaia  respect  are  understood.  In  the  Collation  or 
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Better  for  him  if  he  Itad  not  been  horn  !  On  the  other 
hand,  the  patriarch  Jacob  from  holy  motives  lied  and 
cheated  his  brother  out  of  his  heritage,  and  was  exempt 
from  blame.  God  inquires  merely  into  the  "  desti- 
^nation  of  the  mind,"  not  into  the  means  by  which  it 
arrives. 

This  is  the  reference  in  the  Apostolic  saying  con- 
cerning "  thoughts  mutually  excusing  or  accusing  one 
another,"  All  that  is  done  for  the  charity  of  God  and 
love  of  piety  which  has  the  promise  of  the  present 
and  the  future  life  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  though 
the  beginnings  appear  to  be  harsh  and  adverse.  You 
have  to  offer  a  pure  heart  to  God,  and  therefore  need 
not  shun  to  break  your  incautious  promises.  There  is 
no  occasion  to  talk  of  a  lie,  but  merely  of  " pimdent and 
talutary  correction  of  a  thoughtlesa  statement."  It  seems 
that,  after  the  analogy  of  a  physical  life,  we  may  advance 
from  spiritual  infancy  to  "the  perfect  man,  and  the 
measure  of  the  age  of  the  fulness  of  Christ,"  not  by  a 
*'  course  of  various  lying,"  as  some  would  say,  but  by 
a  "  series  of  changes  "  which  mark  our  "  growing  robust- 
ness," It  is  implied  that  ordinary  truthfulness  is  the 
affair  of  babes  in  Christ,  not  yet  weaned  or  out  of  their 
swaddling-clothes. 

It  is  true  that  a  prophet  says,  "  Thou  shalt  destroy 
all  them  that  apeak  lies,"  and  the  Gospel  F.iiehoodM 
Bays,  "  Let  your  speech  be  Yea,  Yea ;  Nay,  "«"«*•«"■ 
Nay."  And  may  not  "our  conscience"  give  occasion 
to  falsehood  among  "the  weak  brethren"?  The 
answer  is  that  you  must  not  charge  the  truth  of 
Scripture  for  fear  of  scandals  to  the  weak.  You 
must  understand  that  Saints  use  falsehood  like  helle- 
bore— a  poison,  yet  in  dangerous  disease  the  means  of 
health.     Consider  the  venial  lie  of  Rahab,   by  wbici 
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sliaU profit  you  nothing"  and  yet  you  find  him  taking 

up  a  certain   shade   of  Jewish   superstition   when   he 

circumcises   Timothy.     Although   you   read   his   word, 

^' I  through  the  law  am  dead  to  the  law"  you  find  him 

in  the  Acts  ** purifying  himself  ^^  according  to  the  law. 

You  hear  him  at  Athens  talking  as  if  he  were  not  under 

the  law  and  citing  a  profane  Inscription  and  a  Gentile 

poet,  as  if  he  knew  nothing  at  all  of  that  divine  Law, 

nothing  of  Moses  and  Christ,     He  advanced  through 

falsehood   to   the   truth.      Then    you   notice   that   he 

** indulges"     those    who    cannot    contain    themselves, 

instead   of  "  commanding."     He  feeds  the  Corinthians 

with  milk   and  not  with   meat.     He   has   a  word  for 

matrimony,  and  a  word  against  it.     He  practises  what 

be  preaches,  and   is  without  offence  to  Jews,  Greeks, 

md  the   Church   of  Christ,    pleasing    everybody,    not 

seeking  his  own  utility,  but  the  salvation   of  many. 

Ee  compared  the  Bighteousness  of  the  Law  to  loss  and 

!»  dung  that  he  might  gain  Christ  or  make  Christ  a  gain. 

Elis  heart  was  not  in  the  offerings  of  the  Law  ;  he  says 

iiimself  that  it  would  be  prsevarication  in  him  to  build 

igain  the  things  he  had  destroyed. 

But  his  principle  was  to  make  light  of  the  act  itself 
in  the  intensity  of  his  affection  for  souls.  He  knew  that 
truth  was  hurtful  to  some,  and  falsehood  profitable, 
[mmortal  Paul!  how  worthy  of  a  place  beside  the 
immortal  Bahab  and  to  be  contrasted  with  those  truth- 
l;ellers  who  deserved  to  be  rooted  out  of  the  earth,  a 
3aul  and  a  Delilah,  of  whom  we  are  again  eloquently 
reminded.  And  what  exemplary  figures  of  speech  Paul 
uses  when  he  desires  to  half  conceal  the  truth  :  "  /  know 
%  man  in  Christ  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven^  The 
Doctor  of  the  Gentiles  prefers  to  put  forward  his  revela- 
tions under  the  mask  of  another.     So,  it  may  be  added, 
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do  all  the  Beaedictiue  historians.  They  admit  it,  i 
osefnl  and  edif}Tng  practice  in  reference  to  the  younger 
brethren.  It  is  more  in  accord  with  rectitude  to  k 
under  the  colour  of  these  figures  than  to  stick  to  tk 
observance  of  the  absurd  "  truth,"  and  to  incur  the 
reproach  of  vanity  by  talking  of  our  virtues.  To  loH 
our  peace  might  be  equally  to  deprive  our  youug  fritaiih 
of  edification. 

Our  good  Abbot  labours  his  point,  so  anxious  is  k 
to  sanction  the  licence  of  fickleness  and  inconstancy 
under  the  example  of  the  Apostle,  as  well  as  of  Old 
Testament  saints.  Though  in  writiug  to  the  Corinthians, 
Paul  makes  an  abaolute  promise  to  return  to  them, 
saying,  "  /  will  come  to  you  when  I  have  passed  thr(fag\ 
Macedonia,  for  I  will  pass  through  Macedwiia,  Jut 
with  you  I  will  remain  or  even  winter  with  you^  in 
a  second  letter  he  recalls  the  subject :  "  /"  this  coti/ldaw 
I  desired  ^first  to  come  to  you  that  i/ou  might  havi  8 
second  grace,  and  through  you  I  might  cross  into 
Macedonia,  and  again  from  Macedonia  come  to  yw, 
and  by  you  be  led  into  Judtsa!'  However,  a  soonder 
counsel  supervened,  he  did  not  execute  his  promise,  • 
he  evidently  confesses  when  he  asks,  "  jyid  I  use  tevib/ 
in  this  purpose?  Are  my  thoughts  accui-ding  to  the 
flesh,  that  my  word  should  be  a  Yea-N'ay?"  He 
goes  on  to  declare  ivht/  he  preferred  to  break  his  word, 
swearing  a  solemn  oath  as  he  does  so  :  *'  I  call  God  tu 
loitiiess  against  my  soul,  that  to  spare  you  I  came  not 
beyond  Corinth.  For  I  resolved  this  with  myself,  thai 
I  would  not  come  to  you  in  sadness." 

A  monk  should    not   bind  himself  on  oath  unrler 
obii       ^^^  influence  of  any  passion  ;    but  if  he  has 
tion  of  «ie     done  so,  he  should  be,  like  the  sweetly  reason- 
able  Fathers,    as  wax   before   the  fire  in  J 
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aence  of  reason  and  better  counsels.  They  that  will 
itinatcly  stick  to  their  word  are  unreaaonable  men 
1  without  discretion.  So  are  the  obligations  of  the 
rd  and  the  oath  broken  asunder  like  tow,  so  is  the 
t  morality  that  prevails  in  "  1  would  "  treated  with 
er  diadain.  The  New  Law  establishes  a  new  morality, 
ording  to  which  the  monk  ueed  only  swear  and 
jlve  to  keep  the  "  principal  commands  "  on  which 
salvation  d(!peuds.     For  these,  if  necessary,  he  must 

willing  to  die.  For  the  sake  of  that  new  and 
uliar  virtue  cidled  Charity,  for  the  sake  of  Chastity, 
liety  and  justice,  there  must  be  unflinching  per- 
erance  to  the  end ;  and  the  slightest  recession  is 
onahle.  But  as  for  bodily  exercises  which  profit  little 
asting,  abstinence  from  wine  or  oil,  confinement  to 
.  cell,  reading  and  meditation — you  are  bound  by  no 
',  the  question  is  one  of  utility.  Let  the  Apostolic 
rd  be  recalled,  "  Where  there  is  710  Laiv,  there  is  no 
fvaricatio7t." 

It  was  the  masterpiece  of  Benedictine  art  thus  to 
rtray  the  character  and  temperament  of  an  astute 
hot  under  the  person  of  the  Apoatle  Paul,  who  is 
de  to  claim  a  Ixmndless  licence  to  trespass  upon 
I  common  morality  of  the  world  in  the  interests 
his  conacieuce,  of  Christ,  and  all-grasping  ambition 
his  Charity.  It  is  common  to  lay  at  the  door  of 
I  Jesuits  all  the  slipperiuess,  the  duplicities,  the 
(hietries,  the  juggles  with  words  and  ideas  which  are 
re  recommended.  This  is  unjust ;  for  these  vices  were 
earlier  introduction,  and  they  are  the  canker  at  the 
»t  of  every  ecclesiastical  organization  founded  on  the 
:w  Law.     And  once  more,  the   employment  of  such 

enginery  of  falsehood  as  that  disclosed  in  the 
thoritative  documents  of  the  earliest  Christian  family 


ft--     ill"    u-   •::-.-r^— .1    ^u   -b_-    LasiLinpti(»n  oi   i  r-ittf  o( 
>   >!ni.ir-''M-    J.  :;ir?iiir   'i  "iirr    »iiv:  '/njei-T:  aii'i  end  of 

:..uir.nit...Tif  ^  "j  ■-  i^"'iii  'ni-.T  vr:r:iiir^  ■)!  "in*  Or-ier.  ucarl) 
■''"  "'"  f  'I-  --tOii*  TrT:o»L  v:!!!  rile  <.«m^i:ion>  o 
< '  1-V.-M!..  T:.-  "v-i " -iiL".*3  »r  "Ui"  'r".''-/ .•»'/' ami  rhrr  .l/'(?j?f/ 
oij»«-   iri-»«T:'K-'.   Li'i    /u  r.?*L.    irimuLirrti  rii'^  pr:-luotio; 

of  tliorn  R.-ue'Lotn-f   :l   aiith.    Liirniii  tiie  Revival  i 

I-«*lt'T3. 

It  w.'LS  their  lii^  iu.r  l  Hiin  -siiouLi  not  wed  h: 
hrolhcr.s  wiff*  and  -i-iz.  Za.Tni-r  is  made  a  martvr  i 
ilctrnn-  of  it.  He  ciri  :  ?  ■  ::ie  T.-iiii.'  aii«l  the  Trui 
lA  iilriiticjil  with  Je5u5  Clt^z.  "*»:  St.  <_rreL:on"  is  mac 
I'M'Xphiiii  to  St.  Aur--*:iT  ::  Zz^"i-;i  At<:>:!v.  Siw 
tilt-  I'jjLfhM]  pn^ti--  *_.*  z  .:  -  '.>:.. z:.  :Lv  polii 
1-t"  iitilitv  rmist  !••'.-  vir-:-".  -  v  _■ ".  --..r.:.  h:  5«in 
iM.-r.-  tlp-rr-  iiiu-t  b-  •:  :.:.:"  i  z  .■!:>  :vLv.ii"iari* 
.iii'l  ••x«:oi]iminii':riti'»i:.  V.  :  :.  :  :  ?  : r  m  rl;'.-  tir 
nf  Il-nry  VIII.  Tlie  "  :"  '.7  1  :.  1  :  :"_.  Ei:_:!i>li "  ;i 
:.'  '.■♦•  ii.f'.riin^d  that  ni.iTrii-  z""  :-  l  •  :i  ::-;If  a  fan. 
:  ur  tLirv  rue  forbirhlou  :•■  -.if-s  • :  '-f  -lt  r-l-.a-ur*'  wi 
:.: ;  '••'M.e.;t:on.  The  -I/-;-"'-  '  :z  ■.■.:'.^-:  :  "  matrinn'i 
.:z  :  5 :-  re  .'ve-l  tb:it  there  w^ii  -  :.  :.;!  :z  i:.  That  i:n- 
r.".  *.:.-r  •::  :'.>?  Dominical  arr.:v  --  ke  01  hims^/ll  as 
r.Z-'v"-    }■•-'*:    :":    captive    in    r.tVreL;-     r*    thost*    j-aru 

TL-  N  LteL  e    *' Zo/y/.  «'/2  fAv   ■:'.(:;'    •:••-/?  ///*'  '/"' 

4'"V:"    r-    :/^ "    may  »j'jually    well    apply    to   tl 

>  :z  EL,'iA''-'-i.  wh'.»  draw  the  souls  of  the  {koj- 

.v.sr.:  inir.v/.ts  to  inward  irrace,  as  to  the  apu>t! 
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I  France  or  Germany ;  and  simple  people  may  be 
lightened  by  the  idea  of  the  coming  end  of  the  world, 
nd  then  be  soothed,  in  the  seventh  age  as  well  aa 
ny  other.  The  blessed  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  are  no 
KB  at  home  in  Canterbury  than  in  Rome  ;  and  the 
tying  "  Though  he  is  not  an  apostle  to  others,  yet  he  is  so 
t  MS,  for  we  are  the  seed  of  his  apostleship  "  is  quite 
ttingly  applied  to  the  blessed  Pope  Gregory,  the 
onverter  of  England  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  that 
f  Christ.  But  the  wealth  of  the  Gregorian  mind  was 
ot  fully  disclosed  to  the  world  until  the  year  1707, 
rben  the  Fathers  of  St.  Maur  collected  and  published 
lis  works,  an  important  part  of  their  structure. 

They  who  are  responsible  for  the  ideal  of  the  Meek 
ud  Lowly  Hearted  One  reveal  to  us  in  the  person  of 
It.  Augustine  an  apcwtle  who  refuses  to  imitate  it  in 
iie  presence  of  turbulent  "  British  bishops,"  who  refused 
io  come  under  the  yoke  of  the  Roman  observance  of 
Baster.  The  saint,  on  the  contrary,  launches  a  fatal 
lireat  of  vengeance  at  their  heads.  So  temble  is 
Christ  to  his  proud  foes,  aa  the  slaughter  of  the  monks 
tf  Bangor  proved.  The  system  of  the  Christian  Empire 
Jiparcere  suhjectis,  et  debellare  3Upe.rbos. 

The  New  Testament  had  been  framed  aa  a  Book  of 
:edents.     Because  Peter  ordained  Clement 

,    .  T  ■        Tl"^  Book 

successor,  Augustme  ordama  Laurance  m  ot  pn-ce- 

,,,     .  .      ■      -1  ■  deiita. 

lifetime,  and  similar  successions  are  con- 
;ued    elsewhere.      The    lioly     Laurance    stands    over 
linat    the    impure    King    Eadltald,    as    the    Apostle 
ist  the  impure  Corinthian  who  was  guilty  of  un- 
1-of  sin.     St.  Peter  favours  Laurance  with  one  of 
apparitions,  in  consequence   of  which  Eadbald  is 
^rrified  and  converted,  and  builds  the  Church 
f  God. 


Holy  Mother  of  G 


Iliad  bald  is  ^m 

irch  of  the  ^H 
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The  anxiety  about  the  question  of  mixed  marriages 
shown  in  the  Apostle  leads  to  the  composition  of  the 
story  of  the  wedding  of  King  Edwin,  the  pagan,  to  a 
Christian  maiden.     After  extraordinary  efforts,  natural 
and  supernatural,  on  the  part  of  the  holy  Paulinus  and 
of  Pope  Boniface,  Edwin  and  his  people  are  at  last 
baptized  by  Paulinus.     To  him  might  well  be  applied 
the  words  in  the  Apostle — he  was  intensely  desirous  to 
espouse  Northumbria  '*  as  a  chaste  virgin  to    Christ!' 
One  easily  detects  the  motive  in  these  allegories.    The 
Church  must    gain    the    Englishwomen  ;    they  must 
convert  the  husbands ;  a  little  leaven  will  leaven  the 
lump ;  a  Christian  maiden  from  Christian  Kent  will  be 
the   means   of   filling   dark   Northumbria   with  light 
It  is  against  all  correct  critical  principle  to  apply  in 
such  cases  what  our  authors  call  the  "  simple  historical 
interpretation." 

But  the  subject  again  and  again  pressed  upon  our 

notice  in  Bede*s  Allegories  is  the  observance  of  Eastar. 

The  monk  over  and  over  again  labours  to  impress  upon 

us  that  the  Jewish  custom  had  prevailed    before  the 

arrival  of  the  Holy  Roman  missionaries.     There  was  a 

precedent  for  this  in  the  practice  of  the  holy  evaDgelist 

John,   the  beloved   disciple.     But   it   must   give  way 

before  the  dictate  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  the 

Rock  on  which  the  Church  was  built,  and  who  had  the 

awful  power  of  the  keys.     There  was  similar  diversity 

of  custom  as  to  the  Tonsure  ;  but  the  Holy  Roman 

tonsure  must  prevail  over  the  Pauline  Oriental  tonsure. 

Here  again   the   difficulties    of    the   New    Testament 

legends  are  solved,  when  they  are  carried  into  the  light 

of  the  dogmatic  principles  of  the  Church  History. 

Other  stories  and  sketches  illustrate  the  Apostolic 
school  of  art  in  its  principles  as  traced  by  Cassian.    The 
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3tiost  reverend  Father  Egbert,  in  speaking  of  liia  early 
friend  St.  Chad  to  the  abbot  of  Lindaey,  said,  "  I 
know  a  man  in  this  island  still  in  the  Hcsh,  who  when 
thAt  prelate  passed  out  of  this  world,  saw  the  soul  of 
liis  brother  Chad  with  a  company  of  angels  descending 
torn  heaven,  who  having  taken  his  soul  with  them,  re- 
turned thither  again."  The  comment  on  this  discloses 
the  Benedictine  opinion  of  the  nature  of  historical  testi- 
mony. "  Whether  Egbert  said  this  of  himself  or  some 
other,  we  do  not  certainly  know;  hut  the  -mine  heinrj 
Id  hy  so  ijrent  a  man,  there  can  be  nu  doubt  of 
ike  ti-uth  thereof." 

When  the  Abbess  St.  Hilda  of  the  Benedictine 
inooastery  of  Whitby  died,  St.  Bees,  a  nun  of  the  cell 
hi  HacknesH,  thirteen  miles  distant,  saw  her  soul  in  like 
manner  conducted  to  heaven  by  angels.  Another  nun 
in  Whitby  itself  had  the  like  vision;  and  '"the  truth" 
was  known  to  the  whole  monastery  in  the  morning. 
No  wonder  that  in  this  favoured  monastery  was  a  certain 
brother,  remarkable  for  the  grace  of  God,  on  whom 
the  gift  of  writing  verses  waa  Ijeatowcd  by  heaven. 
This  was  tlie  incomparable  Caedmou,  whose  gifts  and 
graces  remained  nevertheless  concealed  from  the  English 
public  for  eight  long  hundred  years. 

The  miracles  are  after  the  canonical  type.  If 
Peter's  mother-in-law  was  healed  by  a  touch  of  the 
Divine  hand,  it  was  logical  that  an  earl's  wife  might  be 
cured  by  applications  of  holy  water,  sent  by  the  hand 
of  a  bishop,  and  that  she  should  arise  and  minister  to 
the  men  of  God.  For  the  waters  of  the  earth  have 
been  consecrated  by  the  descent  of  C'hrist  into  them. 
The  cripple  cured  by  Peter  and  John  is  a  prototype  of 
a  dumb  youth  cured  by  the  holy  St.  John  of  Beverley 
by  the  application  of  the  sign  of  the  Cross  to  his  tongue. 
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We  have  the  story  from  the  abbot  of  the  monaater 
St.  John,  who  was  "  a  man  of  undoubted  reraci 
Another  man  of  God,  and  successor  of  St.  Cuthl 
qaells  with  ease  from  the  isle  of  Fame  a  slorm  w 
eadaogers  tie  lives  of  his  brethren  on  shipboard. 
So  did  the  good  Fathers  apply  their  panacea,  i 
.  drag  hellebore,  their  edifying  meudacitie 
tfe  spint  of  the  greatest  holiness  and  charity,  for  the 
of  Um  rode  matter-of-fact  imagination  of  our  ani-es 
U  B^^t  aeem  that  there  has  l:>een  an  overdose 
-  fxvsa  the  time  when  this  work  began  t 
1  Mdy  in  the  sixteenth  ccDtury,  a  certain  st 
K  R&Rzice  to  the  history  of  the  English  Ch 
I B  tbe  minds  of  EDglishmen. 


CHAPTER   XV. 


POETS   AND  CRITICS. 


PROPOSE  to  select  in  these  chapters  a  few  illustrationa 

an  the  Poeta,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  conventional 

ible  of  the  English  past  once  firmly  laid  down  during 

je  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  continued  to  be  recited  and 

tang,  to  be  enlarged  by  new  inventions  and  additions, 

id  so  to  be  firmly  planted  in  the  imagination  of  the 

iple  ;  until  some  critical  energy  began  to  make  itself 

ith    little    general    eft'ect,    in    the    seventfienth 

fcntury.     A  brief  account  of  John  Selden,  one  of  the 

[reatest  of  our  scholars  and  a  man  naturally  of  a  keen 

Iritical  turn,  will  show  how  impossible  it  was,  even  for 

'Sb  acumen,  to  penetrate  to  the  roots  of  the  system,  and 

i>  discover  the  secret  of  a  Literature  which  had  issued 

rom  the  obacurity  of  the  Monasteries  a  little  more  than 

century  before  his  time. 

The  ambition  of  Drayton  was  to  produce  English 
pics  in  imitation  of  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  Mich«ei 
nd  Roman  antiquity.  He  never  thougiit  ^"^^^'"■ 
t  inijuiring  whether  he  had  material  of  authentic  fact 
^hich  he  might  render  in  poetic  form.  He  took  the 
Bironicles  for  authoritative,  as  did  all  of  his  eon- 
Bmporaries,  and  was  concerned  only  with  the  division 
ad  arrangement  of  his  work  in  a  manner  agreeable 
D  precedent  and  to  the  taste  of  his  readers. 


I 
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In  his  "  Barons'  Wars  in  the  Reign  of  Edward  II., 
The  Barons'  he,  as  usual,  bellcves  that  portents  aD( 
^*"'  prodigies    must  have    foreshown    the   greai 

calamity.  His  tale  revolves  about  the  persons  of  th( 
Queen,  the  Mortimers  and  the  Barons,  the  battle  oi 
Barton  Bridge  and  the  victory  over  the  Barons ;  how 
Lord  Mortimer  escapes  from  the  Tower,  and  how 
France  was  stirred  up  to  invade  England,  how  king 
Edward  is  finally  put  to  death  with  incredible  bar- 
barity, how  his  successor  seizes  Mortimer  at  Notting- 
ham, and  how  Mortimer  expiates  his  crimes  with  his  life 

In  his  "  Heroical  Epistles  "  he  reproduces  the  olc 
Heroicai  talcs  of  the  lovcs  of  Hcury  II.  and  the  fau 
Epistles.  Rosamond  in  the  labyrinth  of  Woodstock 
— the  oldest  park  in  England,  as  Stow  says,  an( 
which,  as  Drayton  says,  contains  still  the  ruins  of  tb 
labyrinth.  Then  king  John  eloquently  woos  Matilda 
daughter  of  Lord  Fitzwater,  who  replies  to  him  fron 
the  nunnery  of  Dunmow.  Drayton  candidly  admit 
that  the  language  of  John's  letter  is  more  poetical  thai 
historical ;  hut  he  has  striven  to  preserve  the  characte 
of  the  king,  as  traced  in  the  Benedictine  chronicles ;  am 
that  of  the  chaste  Matilda. 

Then  again  fair  Isabel,  wife  of  Edward  II.,  appear 
on  the  scene,  exchanging  letters  with  her  lover,  Moi 
timer,  with  a  view  to  impress  the  tales  about  Gave^ 
ton  on  the  minds  of  the  reading  English  publi« 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  pays  his  suit  to  the  Countes 
of  Salisbury  in  her  husband's  absence,  and  is  by  he 
discreetly  cliecked.  The  references  of  Drayton  to  th 
tale  as  it  appears  in  Bandello,  as  compared  with  Polv 
dore  and  Froissart,  are  amusing.  The  Italian  poe 
it  seems,  prefers  "  the  grace  of  conceit  to  the  truth  < 
circumstance."     A  suspicion  that  the  story  is  pleasin: 
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:tion  does  not  iippear  to  cross  the  mind  of  Drayton, 
ho  tells  us  that  the  Black  Prince  was  so  called  because 
the  dismal  battles  he  fought  in  France  rather  than 
ecause  of  his  complexion. 

Richard  1 1,  and  Isabel  also  exchange  epistles ;  and 

le  critical  notes  on  the  past  are  in  general  analogous 

I    those    of   Walter    Scott  appended  to  his  historical 

pvels.     The  substance  of  the  tales  is  not  for  a  moment 

fspect ;    but  in   the  formation   a   certain   license    is 

lowed.     Queen  Catherine,  widow  of  Henry  V.,  inti- 

lates  by  letter  her  favour  to  Owen  Tudor,  and  takes 

ccasion  to  discourse  on  her  late  husband's  descent  from 

ohn    of  Gaunt,  and    on   English  and  French    blood, 

ith    approj>riate    allusions    to    the    Greek  mythology. 

Then  we  have  allusions  to  Welsh  kings,  to  Camelot  and 

■King   Arthur,  to    the    invasions  of  Welshmen  in    the 

time  of  Rufus  and  his  successors.     Naturally,  Owen  in 

|u8  reply  has  to    dwell    on    the  ancient  crest    of   the 

S^udors,  the    Three    Helmets,  and    must   make  an  ap- 

ipropriate  reference  to  the  prophecies  of  Merlin,  and  to 

Bards  who  kept  the  records  of  pedigrees.     Owen  must 

also  lx>ast  of  Cadwallader,  last  of  the  Britons,  and  of  his 

descent  from  him. 

Next  comes  an  epistolary  interchange  between  the 
good  duke  Humphrey  of  Gloucester  and  his  wife  Elinor, 
who  according  to  the  Chronicles  hud  been  convicted  of 
sorcery  and  conspiracy  against  the  Crown,  and  who 
writes  from  her  prison  in  the  isle  of  Man.  She  alludes 
'ito  the  slanders  of  Cardinal  Beaufort  against  her  ;  he  is 
*tigmatized  and  cursed  as  a  Judas.  Allusion  is  also 
tnade  to  the  dark  tale  that  Bolingbroke  the  necromancer 
had  used  magical  instruments  consecrated  by  the  priest 
Southwell  in  Harnsey  Park.  It  is  maintained  against 
Beaufort  that  he  designed  — 
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Some  clue  is  given  to  the  manner  in  which  heialdic 

devices  set  the  creative  fancy  of  the  ehronielers  to  work. 

The  vermilion  rose  of  Lancaster  is  proudly  contrasted 

with  the  bastard  weed  of  York,  and  the  Margaritc  or 

Daisy  is  said  to  have  been  worn  by  princes  in  honour 

of  the  queen.     The  unruly  Bear  is  a  synonym  for  the 

earl  of  Warwick,  and  bearded  staves  for  his  followers. 

Analysis  of  these  poesies  teaches  us  that  from  the  hints 

supplied  by  the  Ijadges  and  arms  of  the  great  houses 

ipaflsioned  imagination  was  set  upon  its  constructive 

fork.     The  love  of  Edward  H'.  for  Mistress  Shore  is 

resented  with  all  those  fascinations  of  detail  which  im- 

ee  upon  the  understanding,  even  of  the  wariest.     The 

Dg'fl  amorous  eloquence  is  for  the  most  part  true  to 

iture,  and  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  is  set  in  motion, 

owever  vainly,  to  discover  the  original  of  the  peerless 

ity    Iieauty.     The    theory    was    fixed,    from    Coraines 

pwarde,  that  Edward  IV.  must  be  the  ideal  of  a  hand- 

»me,  chivalrous  and  amorous  king.     His  besetting  sin 

lUst  be  visited,  according  to  the  ideaw  of  the  times,  on 

is  innocent  offspring.     And  the  tales  were  conceived 

>  as  to  illustrate  the  theory.      Drayton's  treatment  of 

le   subject    is    tiuite  moral  and  improving ;  he  offen^ 

hints  as  to  the  current  opinion  of  the  theatre  as 

tofit  for  the  resort  of  respectable  women, 

The  next  correspondents  are  Mary,  sister  of  Henry 
rilL,  widow  of  king  Lewis,  and  Charles  Brandon, 
luke  of  Suffolk.  The  queen  writes  in  a  style  of  nn>st 
mtertaining  candour  to  her  lover  concerning  her 
delations  to  the  French  king,  to  whom  she  was  wedded, 
Its  she  declares,  in  consequence  of  the  intrigues  of 
Wolsey.  In  his  reply  Brandon  offers  magnificent  com- 
alimcnts  to  his  royal  wooer,  refuses  to  boast  of  his  own 
nt,  but  Ik  proud  to  be  son  of  the  man  who  beat 
2  K 


I 
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Richard  from  his  horse  on  Bosworth  field,  and 
down  his  life  in  the  cause  of  Henry  Tudor.  William 
Brandon  was  standard-bearer  of  Henry,  and  according 
to  Polydore,  chief  of  the  hundred  soldiers  who  fell  on 
Henry's  side.  But  he  fell  at  the  first  onset  of  Richard, 
and  nothing  is  said  about  his  having  pulled  Richard 
from  his  horse. 

Henry  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey,  the  prince  and  poet, 
the  restorer  of  English  glory,  writes  to  the  beauteous 
Geraldine   who  sprang  from  the  Geraldi  of  Florence. 
He  had  travelled  to  Italy  on  the  high  errand  of  main- 
taining the  peerlessness  of  her  beauty  in  public  jousts, 
and  indites  his  epistle  from  Tuscany.     The  lines  are 
charming.     Drayton   half   apologizes   for   representing 
that  Cornelius  Agrippa,  the  wizard,  showed  Surrey  his 
absent  lady  in   a   magic  mirror.     He  makes  the  earl 
boast  of  his  blazon,  the  lion  set  in  the  bright  silver 
head  and  its  association  with  the  victory  of  Flodden. 
His  authorities  are  Camden  and  George  Buchanan.    It 
is  interesting  to  note  the  English  and  Scotch  theories  of 
that  battle.     The  English  maintained  that   the  wilful 
perjury  of  King  James  V.  was  punished  from  heaven 
by  the  hand  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey ;  but  Buchanan  saw 
in  his    badge — a   silver  lion    tearing   in    pieces  a  lion 
prostrate  gules — an  insolence  which  was  visited  on  that 
earl   and   his   posterity.     A   good    illustration   of  the 
manner  in  which  history  was  the  embodiment  of  party 
passions  and  dogmas. 

A  point  of  interest  in  connection  with  authorship 
here  arises.  Surrey  is  made  to  praise  the  poet  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat,  both  here  and  in  the  writings  ascribed 
to  his  name.  There  is  little  or  no  reason  for  believing 
that  either  Surrey  or  Wyat  wrote  poetry,  when  we  con- 
sider what  the  habit  of  authors  and  booksellers  was,  and 
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what  the  literary  morality  of  the  time.  While  it  is 
contrary  to  all  probability  that  so  many  men  of  rank 
addicted  themselves  to  literature  during  the  Tudor 
period,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  tolerably  clear  that  men 
of  rank  were  flattered  by  the  ascription  of  fine  works  of 
genius  to  them.  If  they  believed  the  name  of  poet  to 
l>e  more  divine  than  that  of  prince  (as  Drayton  sings), 
they  may  have  been  content  to  wear  it  in  exchange  for 
patronage  extended  to  a  needy  bard. 

We  come  upon  abundant  illustrations  of  the  extra- 
ordinary tension  of  the  amor  pat  rise  in  the  poet  and 
lis  compeers;  and  the  consequent  fabrication  of  an- 
tiquity for  places  and  for  families  of  consideration 
in  England.  There  was  a  time  before  Drayton  wheu 
Windsor  Castle  was  of  obscure  history ;  in  his  time  it 
has  become  so  magnificent  that  it  may  stand,  as  it  were, 
on  its  own  merits,  needing  not  so  much  decoration  of 
legendary  lore.  However,  Drayton  says  that  Walter 
of  Windsor  was  the  ancestor  of  his  contemporaries. 
Lord  Windsor  and  the  Earl  of  Essex.  Walter  waiter  of 
of  Windsor  was  planted  in  the  time  of  the  ^^''°*^"^'- 
Conqueror.  A  son  of  his  wedded  the  daughter  of  Rees, 
the  great  prince  of  Wales.  Nesta,  their  daughter,  be- 
came mistress  of  Henry  I.  From  the  same  ancestor 
sprang  the  Fitzgerald  family,  of  whom  was  the  first 
Earl  of  Kildare,  ancestor  to  the  lady  Geraldine.  Dray- 
ton leans  on  the  antiquary  Francis  Thynne,  who  has 
satisfied  himself  of  the  English  original  of  the  Fitzgerald 
family,  to  which  it  appears  the  Geraldi  of  Florence 
belong.  The  lady  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey  becomingly  re- 
pudiates Italy  in  favour  of  her  Irish  and  English  blood. 

The  letters  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  Lord  Guilford 
Dudley   give   rise   to   further  discussions   of  B„u,don 
family  titles.     The  sorrows  of  the  young  pair  ""^  t>udiey. 


(HP  BNOLEBH  CUIflTTRK 


mm  a  jodgmcBft  ^tm  the  ambitioii  of  their  &tliei 
AAe  of  SnffblL  mmd  the  duke  of  Nortliiimbe 
Tken  we  are  lei  iMMk  by  the  due  of  the  Be 
lunily  to  the  dowagK  queen  Mazy  of  France,  c 
thefiroitB  of  the  miaB  «f  the  pore  Termilion  rose  ai 
purer  white  on  one  atdk.  Occasion  is  taken  to  j 
sent  that  Heniy  VJIL  distnuted  his  daughter  ! 
and  strove  to  prevent  her  eoming  to  the  throne, 
lady  Jane  is  sappooed  to  emit  from  her  room  i 
Tower  in  the  project  cf  maityrdom  before — 


~  Tin  4iA  aad  dfanil  dqrs  b^giiit 
Tlw  d^  oTaB  iUiliy  Hid  an,** 

the  days  of  persecatkm,  of  tyranny  and  of  to 
She  foresees  the  aceeesinin  ot  Elizabeth  who 
eradicate  idolatry,  will  restore  the  glory  of  Sioi 
gather  up  the  sound  bones  of  martyrs  from  the  d 
heaps,  and  will  extirpate  the  power  of  Rome 
cast  off  the  yoke  of  Spain.  Drayton  support 
theory  of  the  extraordinary  intellectual  gifts  o 
lady  Jane,  and  produces  an  epigram  which  says 
she  was  born  Grata,  and  no  wonder  she  was  a 
scholar. 

Dudley,  in  telling  the  story  of  his  father's  expe 
against    the   Norfolk  rebels,  represents   him   as 
forth  with   the  approval  of  the  whole   Council  < 
laud,  and  that  of  the  Church.     He  was  thoughl 
sistible.     "  But,"  the  speaker  continues — 

<'  But  what,  alas !  can  Parliaments  avail 
Where  Mary^s  right  must  Edward^s  acts  repeal  ?  *' 

The    touch    is  significant.     Hereditary    right    t< 
-*'  was  yet   young   in   English   recognition, 

between   rival    king-makers   was   still 
3  people  in  Shoreditch,  who  gazed  in  silei 
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h  ti-oop»  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  marching 
irard  the  North,  perhaps  murmured  among  themselves 
ftinst  the  man  who  had  put  down  the  rebels  under 
Jtt  in  the  Eastern  counties.  However  it  may  have 
to,  the  men  of  Suftbllc  are  said  to  have  successfully 
listed  the  duke,  who  found  himself  forsaken  at 
mbridge  and  reduced  to  despair. 

Drayton  must  be  one  of  our  beat  authorities  for 
Use  events  of  which  he  treats,  no  doubt  with  the 
rtiality  of  an  Elizabethan  and  a  Protestant.  But 
tb  such  evidence  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  middle 
the  sixteenth  century,  where  the  Parliament  and  the 
jple  are  still  the  subjects  of  manipulation  on  the 
ft  of  the  principal  nobles,  how  can  it  be  maintained 
it  there  was  any  settled  Constitution  in  England  ? 

The  great  mass  of  Drayton's  poetry  which  deals 
|h  English  legends  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  the  subject 
B  more  interesting  than  any  other  to  an  English 
lience,  and  that  there  was  every  temptation  to  the 
ist  to  colour  his  tragic  pictures  according  to  the 
le  of  his  patrons.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  point  to 
me  works  alone  as  evidence  of  the  fact  that  English 
tory  as  it  has  been  taught  in  our  schools  since  the 
le  of  Edward  VI.  owes  its  charm  mainly  to  the  great 
ists  who  laljoured  during  the  reign  of  the  Virgin 
leen.  The  persons  who  pass  across  the  stage  of  fancy 
the  Norman  or  the  Plantagenet  time  do  not  essen- 
Uy  differ  from  those  who  were  contemporaries  of 
!  Elizabethans.  They  move  in  the  like  atmosphere 
the  creative  ideal. 

'''  There  is  good  criticism  in  Drayton.     In  narrating, 
f  example,  the  Legend  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  Thomu* 
i  of  Esses,  he  hinU    that  the    stiitesman  <^'"""''"- 
ght  tell,  if  summoned    from   the  dead,  much    truth 
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that  had  been  suppressed.     He  had  been  the  object  of 
extreme  praise,  and  of  blame  equ<ally  extreme.    He  is 
disguised  in  fables,  and  pleads  to  be  heard.     Born  in  a 
blacksmith's  cottage  at  Putney,  he  felt  the  sacred  fire 
glow  within  his  bosom.      He   desired  to   travel ;  and 
became  secretary  to  the  guild  of  English  merchants  in 
Antwerp.      He  went  to  Kome  and  became  of  influence 
among  his   countrymen   there.      He   had   to  struggle 
against  adverse  fortune  and  lived  as  a  play  actor  in  the 
company  of  other  poor  Englishmen.    His  busy  brain  led 
him  to  plunge  into  the  political  intrigues  of  the  turbu- 
lent time,  and  he  returned  to  England  with  a  knowledge 
of  State  secrets  professed  by  few.     He  found  men  at 
home  expecting  a  revolution,   and  the  courtiers  slily 
fishing  in   troubled  waters  with  an  eye  to  future  ad- 
vantage. 

Cromwell  made  himself  known  to  Wolsey,  the  Atlas 
of  the  government.  He  met  More  and  Gardiner.  He 
was  employed  in  the  business  of  the  foundation  of 
C-lirist's  College,  Oxford,  the  necessity  of  raising  fund> 
for  which  suggested  the  scheme  for  the  spoliation 
of  the  monasteries.  After  his  early  reverses  at  the 
Court,  he  invented  the  doctrine  of  j^rsemunire  and  won 
his  way  to  the  favour  of  the  king  and  to  high  fortune. 
He  rapidly  ascended  the  steps  of  promotion  till  he 
became  vicegerent  of  the  realm.  He  liberally  repaid  all 
debts  of  gratitude  to  old  friends  he  had  known  in  Italy, 
especially  the  ruined  merchant  Friscobald,  whom  he 
helped  to  begin  the  world  anew. 

Cromwell  is  made  to  explain  in  a  lucid  manner  the 
causes  of  the  great  revolution  which  brought  low  the 
great  seats  of  old  religion  in  England.  The  greatness 
of  the  Church  suffered  nothing  to  grow  beneath  its  shade. 
There    was    general    turbulence,    poverty,    discontent 
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ithoat  her  walls.  There  was  the  awakening  of  a 
pint  of  incredulity  ti)WJirds  the  Church  dogma,  and  of 
Dpatience  of  the  lavish  expenditure  of  former  times 
pon  Church  institutions.  There  was  a  steru  determina- 
bn  to  get  back  the  wealtli  that  by  the  Church  hafl 
pen  ill-gotten.  Cromwell's  skill  and  experience  was 
roDght  to  bear  upon  the  king,  who  was  taught  how 
pib  by  limb  he  might  gradually  lame  the  old  system. 
U>ej8  as  they  fell  vacant  were  filled  with  bad  men, 
1.  that  the  system  might  be  brought  into  contempt. 
ben  the  spirit  of  dissent  spread  rapidly  through  the 
rorld.  The  craft  and  irapostiiro  of  the  churchmen 
ecame  daily  more  apparent,  and  men  looked  with 
IBpicion  on  the  easily  bought  salvation. 

At  last  these  ill  humours  came  to  a  head.  The 
(ligioua  houses  were  despoiled,  and  a  numl>er  of  obacure 
td  base  men  gained  wealth,  office,  and  title  by  the 
hmder.  There  are  allusions  to  Piers  Plowman's 
rvectives  against  the  sensuality  and  hj-poerisy  of  the 
iars.  Then  Cromwell  somewhat  abruptly  narrates  the 
went  of  bis  fall.  In  self-defence  against  his  foes,  he 
ffwarded  the  confederacy  of  the  German  princes  and 
le  marriage  of  Ilenry  with  Anne  of  Cleves.  But  the 
Tath  of  Henry  and  the  malignant  slanders  of  his  enemies 
Joaght  the  greatest  man  in  England  to  inquest  before 
irliament.  who  bad  himself  been  instead  of  Parliament, 
nd  BO  to  Tower  Hill  scaffold. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Drayton,  writing  at  an  interval 
f  about  sixty  years  after  Cromwell's  execution,  draws 
le  lines  of  his  character  with  a  sympathetic  yet  un- 
grtain  hand.  Thomas  Cromwell  is  indeed  one  of  the 
inigmas  of  the  English  history.  How  is  it  that 
'olydore,  who  was  living  in  England  during  the  whole 
eriod  of  Cromwell's  rise  and  fall,  and  for  ten  years  later. 
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says  nothing  about  him  ?    The  whole  Legend  must  have 
been  forming  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,   and   must  be  in  great  measure,  as  Drayton 
knows,  derived  from  pure  invention.      The  principle  of 
it  may  in  part  be  traced.     The  astonishment  and  the 
half-superstitious  terror  with  which  men  looked  upon  the 
ruined  abbeys  and  reflected  on  the  great  sufferings  that 
had  followed  in  political  and  social  life,  created  the  idea 
of  a  punishment   and   a   victim.     This   was   in  strict 
analogy  to  many  other  cases  that  have  been  noticed 
Thus  the  name  of  a  man  of  whom  next  to  nothing  is 
historically  known  has    proved  the  centre  of  a  great 
system  of  fable  which  was  still  being  massed  up  more 
than  a  century  after  he  is  said  to  have  perished  on  the 
scaffold.* 

The  "  Polyolbion  "  of  Drayton  contains  a  great  mass 
The "  Poly-  of  mythological  lore,  and  may  be  compared,  to 
oibion."  ^^^  advantage  of  our  countryman,  with  the 
"  Periegesis  "  of  old  Pausanias.  Those  readers  who  may 
find  the  legends  of  our  streams  and  villages  tedious  or 
wanting  in  deep  popular  root,  will  nevertheless  be  inte- 
rested in  the  sentiment  which  pervades  the  verse,  and 
which  is  similar  to  that  under  whose  influence  the  Greek 
poets  built  the  local  legends  of  Hellas  into  a  system. 

This  glorious  isle  of  Albion,  says  the  poet,  existed 
long  before  the  all-earth-drowning  flood  in  the  time  of 
the  Giants.  His  thought  reverts  to  the  ancient  British 
bards  who  sung  tlie  deeds  of  heroes  to  their  harps,  and 
engraved  the  prophecies  and  the  genealogies  of  the  aged 
world  in  their  dreadful  verse.     He  narrates  the  landing 

•  Hall,  on  the  other  hand,  allows  us  to  observe  a  division  of  feeling  in 
reference  to  the  fate  of  Cromwell.  Though  odious  to  the  prelates,  there 
irore  many  of  the  people  who  thought  him  a  useful  man  and  prayed  for  liini 
on  Hearing  of  bis  doom. — "  Biog.  Brit.,"  s.v.  **  Cromwell." 
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[  Brute  with  hia  Trojans  at  Totnes,  of  the  wrestling- 
nt  between  Gogmagog  tlie  giant  and  Corrie  comiaBof 
I  the  Hoe  of  Plj-mouth,  and  of  the  bestowal   ''™'^- 
F  Coniwall  upon  the  victor.     Travelling  eastward,  our 

irnipher  relates  the  splendid  legend  of  . 
of  Southampton,  whose  type  partly 
ponds  to  that  of  Hercules,  partly  to  that  of  a 
ian  knight  victorious  over  the  foul  Pagans,  His 
tures  in  Damascus  find  a  reflection  in  the  legend 
lint  Robert  of  Paris,  as  treated  by  Sir  Walter 
;  Avalon,  the  grave  of  Arthur,  the  poet's  musings 
an  insight  into  the  state  of  sentiment  MuBmgsot 
ling  in  the  Elizabethan  time  in  reference  *''■''"'■ 
decay  of  the  old  religion — a  wistful  yearning  for 
!ved  holy  and  splendid  past,  with  a  due  conscious- 
aat  the  doom  of  the  moQasfceries  must  have  been 
ed.  Whose  the  guilt  of  the  ruin  of  the  proud 
'  Glastoubury  ?  How  was  it  that  neither  great 
r's  tomb  nor  that  of  holy  Joseph  of  Arimathasa, 
lad  carried  God-in-man  to  his  aepulfhre,  coidd 
hese  bones  from  sacrilege  ?  Was  it  mere  fate  and 
of  time  or  human  error  that  had  brought  on 
?  The  legend  of  the  blossoming  thorn  in  winter 
ill  acceptable.  So  also  was  the  legend  that  with 
i  there  had  come  Greek  philosophers  to  Grecklade, 
iginal  of  Oxford  University,  although  Leland  had 
in  his  "Swan  Song"  that  the  place  was  more 
rly  called  Lechlade  or  Creelade. 
e  follow  the  chorographer  to  the  Wansdike,  and 
i  stonehenge,  which  are  personified  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  Briton  and  Saxon  rivalries.  We  ascend  to 
Ike  fount  of  the  Thames,  pass  down  the  Avon  to  Bath 
pd  to  Bristol.      We  listen  to  the  musical  nymphs  of 
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England  and  of  Wales    discoursing    on   the   question 
of  their   claims    to  the   isle  of  Lundy.     The  glory  of 
Arthur  is  compared  with  the  story  of  the  Saxons,  and 
the  wordy  strife  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn  becomes  loud 
and  long.     We  travel  to  Caiinarthen  and  listen  once 
more  to  the  tale  of  Merlin's  birth ;  we  visit  the  cell  of 
St.  David.     Long  does  the  Muse  hover  over  Wales,  un- 
wearied of  the  theme  of  the  great  British  kings,  the 
prophecies   of  Merlin,    and   the    never-to-be-forgotten 
Brute.      Returning  to  England,  she  chants  the  great 
devotion   of  the    religious   Saxon    kings,    with  whose 
fame   the   Wrekin   rings.     Guy   of  Warwick  is  cele- 
brated. 

From  Aylesbury  vale  we  pass  to  Oxford  and  thence 
to  Windsor,  the  seat  of  the   Royal   Garter.      At  St 
Albans,  the    Ver   and  the  Watling  are  made   to  dis- 
course of  the  old  Roman  roads,  and  of  the  Seven  Saxon 
kingdoms.     The  site  of  London  is  extolled  ;  and  satires 
are  launched  against  the  idle  and  luxurious  gentry,  and 
the   use  of  tobacco    and   other    foreio:n    commodities. 
Thames  is  called  upon  to  sing  once  more  the  catalogue 
of  tlic  English  kings.     We  listen  to  the  praises  of  tln' 
men  of  Kent  and  of  the  Eastern  folk.     At  Cambridire 
the  giant  Gogniagog  is  awakened  from  his  slumber  U^ 
woo  the  Giant.     Bv  the  Ouse  wc  are  entertained  at 
great  length  with  the  tale  of  the  Civil  Wars  down  to 
the  time  of  the   camp  on  Blackheath.     On  the  isle  of 
Ely  the  memory  of  the  ancient  English  saiiits  is  revived. 
The   Witham  in    [iincoln   and  holy  Bot<)lph's  town  i? 
visited.     Justice  is  done  to  Sherwood,  and  the  splendid 
reminiscence  of  Robin  Hood,  the  darling  of  the  popular 
heart.     The  Northern  counties  are  sung,  and  the  poet 
reposes  at  length  from  what  he  well  called   his  Her- 
culean toil,  on  the  banks  of  Eden,  pointing  to  tlie  little 
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rising  Itauk  whicli  commemorates  Arthur,  and  whicb 
men  call  his  Table. 

The  poem  has  been  illustrated  in  the  earlier  Songs 
by  the  rich  leamiuo;  of  John  Selden,  a  man  who  united 
strong  common  s^enae  with  his  erudition ;  but  who,  as 
will  be  presently  seen,  was  unable  to  direct  the  sceptical 
energy  of  his  miud  to  the  ascertainment  of  the  actual 
source  of  these  splendid  fictions.  The  study  of  the 
poem  together  with  bis  notes  teaches  us  to  what  a 
height  the  tide  of  patriotic  passion  had  risen  during 
the  sixteenth  eentury,  what  a  mass  of  false  documents 
had  been  produced  to  gratify  it,  and  how  utterly 
impossible  it  was  for  any  truly  critical  spirit  to  make 
itself  felt  in  tlie  examination  of  them.  It  was  no  doubt 
to  be  expected  in  our  poets  if  they  endeavoured  to 
kindle  a  warm  affection  for  all  parts  of  the  island  in  the 
minds  of  the  upper  classes,  the  only  readers  of  or 
Ifateners  to  these  legends.  English  mythology  was 
made  a  sacred  thing,  a  means  of  uniting  the  people  in 
one  political  faith,  the  personal  object  of  which  was  the 
Bovereign.  It  was  a  great  feat  of  art  to  make  out  these 
long  pedigrees  of  British,  Saxon,  and  Norman  kings, 
and  to  re8cu£  out  of  these  so  hoary  and  indefeasible  a 
title  for  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Tudor. 

And  yet  a  great  mischief  was  done.  The  glory  and 
greatness  of  England  did  not  consist  in  the  ability  to 
produce  a  long  Catalogue  of  Kings,  and  a  mass  of 
imaginary  archives.  It  lay  in  the  stout  hearts  and 
the  strong  hands  of  the  ma.ss  of  the  people.  Useless  to 
blame  men  of  letters  because  they  work  within  the  only 
conditions  prescribed  for  their  successful  activity.  And 
yet  one  cannot  but  regret  that  there  were  not  among 
those  splendid  creators  some  who  listened  more  closely 
to  the  beating  of  the  heart  of  the  unlettered  people  ;  and 
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who  could  anticipate  the  oracle  of  the  modem  poet,  that 
title,  rank,  and  decoration  are  mere  gewgaws  in  the  light 
of  the  worth  of  man  as  man.  We  should  not  have  had 
to  wait  so  long  before  a  fine  articulate  utterance  was 
given  to  the  cry  of  the  poor  commons  demanding  where 
the  gentlefolk  were  in  the  days  of  the  ancestral  Gardener 
and  his  spinster  spouse,  who  '    ^ 

"  From  yon  blue  heayens  aboye  ns  bent 
Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent.** 

In  reference  to  Spenser,  the  remark  must  be  re- 
Edmund  peated,  that  there  is  no  such  gulf  between 
Spenser.  ^^  ^^^  Chauccr  as  the  fictitious  theory  of  our 
literature  has  pretended  to  fix.  The  distance  of  the 
earlier  from  the  later  school  is  but  a  distance  of  two 
generations  or  thereabout.  And  again  it  must  be  re- 
peated, that  the  name  of  Spenser  serves  only  to  mask 
and  protect  some  unknown  poet  or  band  of  poets,  whose 
real  names  have  perhaps  never  been  disclosed. 

The  Spenser  family,  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
richest  in  the  kingdom,  was  ennobled  in  the  time  of 
James  I.,  and  it  is  of  course  possible  that  a  namesake 
was  concerned  in  the  composition  of  the  "  Faery  Queen," 
but  nothing  certain  is  known.     The  legend  concerning 
Spenser's  associates  in  Cambridge  and  London  leads  us, 
by  an  indirect  clue,  into  the  heart  of  the  mystery  of  the 
literary  society  of  the   time.     Thus  Gabriel  Harvey  is 
said  to  have  been  Spenser  s  friend  at  Cambridge,  and 
Harvey  becomes  a  barrister  in  London.     Thomas  Nash 
is  supposed  to  lash  Harvey  with  his  satire  because  of  his 
astrological  Almanacs.     And  Harvey  in  his  turn  is  said 
to  trample  on  Robert  Greene,  after  the  death  of  the 
latter  from  a  surfeit  of  pickled  herrings  and  Rhenish 
wine.     Such  are  the  curious  stories  reported  by  Wood, 
who  in  his  dulness  did  not  perceive  that  they  formed 
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irt  of  a  system  of  jest  aud  disguise  on  the  part  of  the 

Ueratenrs  of  the  late  sixteenth  century. 

Through  all  the  dim  Spenser  legend  we  can  discern 
lothing  certain,  unless  it  be  the  fact  that  the  poet 
hred  and  died  a  poor  man  supported  by  the  patronage, 
%  may  he,  of  Spenser,  Raleigh,  Desmond  and  other  great 
Den  of  the  Court,  whom  he  rewarded  by  the  splendid 
tllegorical  flatteries  of  his  verse.  The  bitter  complaints 
if  indigence,  of  neglect,  of  positive  enmity  to  the  poet 
md  his  writings  to  be  found  in  the  "  Faery  Queen," 
ichoed  in  the  "  Return  from  Parnassus,"  and  in  the 
"  Purple  Island  "  of  Phinseas  Fletcher,  may  be  regarded 
U  the  general  complaints  of  the  poets  in  a  turbulent 
time,  amidst  iuUuences  unfavourable  to  the  Muses.  To 
^tefrom  Fletcher's  words,  the  poet  was  no  doubt  one  of 


"  Lurking  KtrawIieiriL'B,  Bhroiided  from  high-looking  eyes, 
Shewing  that  sweetness  low  and  hidden  lies." 

A  few  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  this  great 

jpoet  conceives  of  English  History  may  here  be  given. 

1       -In  the  (;oursc  of  the  captivating  allegory  of  Spenser, 

lie  leads  us  to  the  house  of  the  Soul,  figured  as  the 

^ftdy  Alma.     In  the  tuiTet  which  represents  the  Intel- 

'Jigenee  are   three    Rooms,    occupied  by  three  different 

wages.     The  first  is  PhantJistes,  who  is  still  young  in 

['years,  but  dark  and  melancholic  of  aspect,  born  under 

ifSatumiue    skies.     His    chamber  is  depicted    with    im- 

'possible  and  possible  shapes,  with  monsters, 

-      1  11  1    ■  1  -1      1      1  ruiiuunj. 

animals,  and  human  bcmgs ;  while  the  buzz- 

l>llg  of  a  multitude  of  bewildering  Hies  represents  the 

l^nfusion  of — 

"  idle  thoughts  itud  fantaaes, 
Devices,  dreams,  opiDiona  uDsouad, 
Shows,  visions,  soothsays,  aud  prophecies ; 
And  all  Uiat  feigned  in,  asjeosiugs,  talw,  and  lici." 
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lu   such   a   chamber    English    intelligence    had  been 
dwelling  since  the  revival  of  learning. 

In  the  second  room  sits  Judgment,  a  man  of  mature 
age,  who  by  meditation  on  philosophy  and  by 
practice  has  become  wondrous  wise.  Scenes  in 
the  courts  of  justice,  representations  of  all  the  achieve- 
ments of  art  and  science  adorn  this  room ;  and  the 
visitors,  Prince  Arthur  and  Sir  Guyon,  are  attracted  to 
the  goodly  reason  of  the  grave  occupant,  and  desire  to 
be  his  disciples.  But  the  chamber  of  the  Critic  was 
as  yet  frequented  by  few  of  the  choicest  spirits  in 
England. 

In  the  third  chamber,  old  and  ruinous,  yet  strongly 

walled,   sits   a   man   aged   and  decrepit,  but 

vigorous  of  mind.     His  years  exceeded  those 

of  Nestor  or  of  Methusalem,  whose  infancies  he  could 

call  to  mind — 

*^  His  chamber  all  was  hangM  about  with  rolls 
And  old  records  from  ancient  times  derived, 
Some  made  in  books,  some  in  long  parchment  scrolls, 
That  were  all  worm-eaten  and  full  of  canker-holes." 

He  sits  in  bis  chair,  endlessly  turning  over  these, 
and  waited  on  by  a  little  boy  who  reaches  them  down 
from  the  walls.  It  is  an  allegory  of  Memory  and 
ItocoUection.  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  that  Spenser 
K^lieved  literary  monuments  to  have  been  handed  down 
from  the  times — 

"  of  King  Nine, 
Of  old  Assaracus  and  Inachus  divine." 

lie  is  a  witness  to  that  confusion  between  classical 
:^ul  Biblical  lore  which  prevailed.  And  although  he 
a^Unguishes  in  the  allegory  between  the  products  of 
iniiiUXU^y  and  historic  records,  in  practice  he  was  unahle 
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)  separate  the  une  from  the  othei.  For  Prince  Arthur, 
»  examining  the  library  of  Memory,  comes  upou 
Briton  Moniments,"  which  contain  the  inventions  of 
leoffrey  of  Monmouth  ;  Sir  Guyon  selects  a  treatise 
D  the  "'Antiquity  of  Fai?ry  Laud."  The  passion  whicli 
^ulates  their  cm-iosity  is  still  Amor  Patrice,  of  whi<.^h 
rolydore  had  spoken  as  tending  to  blind  the  judgment. 

^tll— 

"  burn  vrith  fervent'  fire, 
Tbeir  countrj'a  ancestry  to  underBUnd." 

It  is  here  that  our  great  poet  feels  the  need  of 
lurccs  for  the  haughty  enterprise  of  relating 
lie  famous  ancestries  of  l^ueeii  Elizabeth.  Anocitrj  of 
n  this  respect  she  surpasses  all  earthly  " " 
rinces.  There  is  no  lineage  like  hers  under  the  sun. 
t  stretches  to  heaven,  it  is  tlie  wonder  of  the  world, 
D  argument  worthy  of  the  pen  of  Homer  or  even 
if  the  rote  of  Apollo.  Elizabeth  derives  from  Arthur. 
?he  noble  deeds  of  her  sires  were  told  in  the  Old 
Ibd's  book  in  the  ruined  chamber.  We  are  \vafted 
!Bck  to  the  time  when  Britain  was  a  savage  desert, 
'unpeopled,  unman ur'd,  unprov'd,  unprais'd."  Then 
tie  adventurous  seafarer,  steering  free  of  the  wiiitc 
neks,  named  the  isle  Albion.  In  the  interior  were 
[deous  giants  and  half-beastly  men,  lurking  in  their 
lira,  or  flying  like  the  roebuck  through  the  fen.  At 
it  Brutus  of  old  Aasarae's  line  conquered  nt^tui 
isle,  aided  by  the  eponymous  heroes  of  "'*'""■ 
imwall  and  Devonshire,  viz.  Comieus  and  Devon, 
Canute,  the  hero  of  Canutium  or  Kent.  The  series 
tales  concerning  the  nymphs  of  rivers,  or  the 
idera  of  cities,  follows.  The  boiling  waters  of  Bath 
Ire  traced  to  the  art  of  King  Bladud,  whose  soaring 
"nbition  led  to  his  destruction. 
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The  story  of  King  Lear  and  his  three  daughters  is 
told.  Lear  dies  in  ripe  age  ;  Cordelia,  oppressed 
by  her  nephews,  hangs  herself  in  prison.  So 
we  pass  on  to  the  brothers  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  and  tk 
end  of  Brutus'  sacred  progeny,  which  had  held  the 
sceptre  for  700  years.  Discord  and  faction  follow^, 
MoimuUus  until  there  uprose  the  matchless  Molmutiua, 
'^"°'  the  Sacred  Legislator,  the  recipient  of  visions 

and  revelations,  as  some  men  say.  He  freed  the  High- 
way, protected  the  Church  and  the  Ploughman.  He 
was  the  Numa  Pompilius  of  Britain.  And  the  tale 
flows  on,  through  the  exploits  of  Brennus  and  Belin 
and  others,  till  we  arrive  at  King  Lud,  founder  of 
London  out  of  the  ruins  of  Troynovant,  who  lies  in  his 
solemn  tomb  at  Ludgate.  We  come  to  the  times  of 
Cassibelaun  and  Caesar,  of  Cymbeline  and  the  Incarna- 
tion of  the  Eternal  Lord — 

"  from  wretched  Adam's  line 
To  purge  away  the  guilt  of  sinful  crime." 

Good  King  Lucius  is  named  as  the  first  recipient  of 
King  Lucius  Christianity,  though  long  before  Joseph  of 
again.  Arimatha3a  had  come  hither,  bringing  the  Holy 

Grail.  Then  there  pass  in  review  the  splendid  figures 
of  Boadicea,  our  British  Semiramis,  and  her  successors, 
to  King  Cole  of  Colchester,  the  renewer  of  the  decayed 
monarchy,  the  father-in-law  of  the  emperor  Constantine. 
The  tales  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  of  the  Saxons 
w^ith  their  eponymous  heroes,  Hengst  and 
Horsa,  follow,  till  we  repose  at  Stonehenge 
by  the  tomb  of  the  peaceful  Aurelius.  Prince  Arthur 
reads  on  till  he  comes  to  the  name  of  Uther  Pendragon, 
with  which  the  Chronicle  abruptly  ends.  Meantime 
Sir  Guyon  is  tracing  the  genealogy  of  the  race  of  elves 
from  Prometheus  down  to  Gloriana. 
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But  Spenser  takes  occasion  to  indulge  in  a  fine 
itriotic  outburst,  which  is  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
rthur; — 

"  Dear  counby  1  0  how  dearly  dear 
Ought  thj  remembrance  and  perpetual  band 
>  Bo  to  thy  foster-child,  that  from  thy  liand 

Did  coinmoa  breath  and  oouriture  receive  ! 
Uow  brutish  it  is  not  to  miderstand 
How  much  to  her  we  owe,  that  bU  us  gave  ; 
That  gave  unto  hb  al]  whatever  good  we  have  !  "  " 

Spenser's  Muse  is  splendidly  subservient  to  the 
nrtly  theory  of  English  history.  Later  in  Merlin  pre- 
e  poem,  the  prophet  Merlin,  on  the  fall  of  r'^^" 
idwallader  and  the  failure  of  the  antii[ue  ''^''^°'' 
■ojan  blood,  foretells  how  after  twice  four  hundred 
B  the  Brit^ms  shall  be  restored  to  rule.  But  first 
Danish  raven  shall  send  his  faithless  chickens 
rer  the  fruitful  plaius  of  England,  and  the  roaring 
|oD  of  Neuatria  shall  tear  the  crown  from  the  head 
Harold.  On  the  accomplishment  of  the  time,  a 
ng-hidden  spark  of  lire  shall  be  kindled  anew  in 
bna,  and  burst  into  flame  that  shall  reach  to  the 
of  royal  majesty.  There  shall  be  eternal  union 
id  sacred  peace  between  the  factions.  And  at  last 
e  Royal  Virgin  shall  reign,  shall  stretch  her  white 
A  in  protection  over  the  Belgic  shore,  and  smite  the 
Peat  Castile  a  deadly  blow. 

Then  again  we  have  references  to  tlie  design  tif 
rate's  huge  mind  to  make  Highgate  the  bound  of  this 
leat  city  of  New  Troy  or  London  ;  and  other  swelling 
mities  of  English  ambition.  The  poet  nowhere  pre- 
Qds  to  be  a  critic,  he  leaves  such  matters  to  more 
Iwned  men.  His  inspiration  teaches  him  ouly  to 
Rait  the  island  and  the  Virgin  Queen.  Dimly  we  see 
The  Faery  (,|ueeit,"  Bk.  II.  Cantos  is.  and  s, 

■2  h 
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moving  through  the  nust  of  ideal  and  allegorinl 
intuition  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  other  great  men  flf 
the  time,  whose  persons  and  whose  deeds  are  magnified 
to  correspond  to  some  poetic  prototype.  We  iinder- 
stand  how  the  stimulation  of  the  poetic  faculty  in  thai 
age,  how  the  large  and  exundant  flow  of  song  has 
caosed  a  great  illusion  in  our  own  minds.  We  beholJ 
types  of  mere  human  grandeur  on  the  scene ;  tlie 
dwarfed  and  the  mean  are  hidden  from  us. 

And  yet  there  are  occasional  glimpses  in  Spenser  of 
a  repulsive  state  of  society,  ^^^lo  can  forget  the 
picture  at  the  end  of  his  great  work,  of  the  Blatant 
Beast,  by  which  he  seems  to  signify  the  spirit  of  envy, 
of  faction,  of  hate  and  slander  which  was  everywhoB 
fiercely  active,  attacking  all  classes  and  all  ranks  in 
society.  Some  might  call  it  the  spirit  of  Criticism  in 
awakening  England,  The  Beast  had  left  traces  of 
havoc  everywhere.  The  sacred  class,  the  professions! 
upholders  of  purity,  had  not  been  spared.  The  cloisters 
had  been  invaded,  the  monks  had  been  hunted  into 
their  dormitories ;  their  cells  had  been  overhauled. 
The  discovery  of  filth  and  ordure  were  irksome  to 
report ;  but  the  foul  Beast  was  reckless  of  religion  a&l 
of  the  holy  calling  of  these  men.  He  broke  into  the 
church,  robbed  the  chancel  and  defiled  the  altar,  cast 
the  images  to  the  ground. 

The  gentle  spirit  of  the  poet  is  appalled  at  the 
The  violence    of  the  language  he    hears,  directed 

i^uritnni.  against  the  old  institutions.  It  is  like  « 
thousand  tongues,  of  Ijarking  dogs,  of  wrawliog  cats, 
of  growling  bears,  or  grinning  and  snarling  tigers. 
Worst  of  all  were  the  reckless  tongues  of  mortal 
men,  witli  which  were  mingled  the  three-forked  tongues 
of  poisonous  serpents.     After  he  has  been  more  tlmi 
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once  subdued,  the  Beast  is  still  raging  again  beyond 
restraint,  assailing  alike  the  innocent  and  the  guilty. 
He  spares  neither  the  learned  men  nor  the  poets,  he 
rends  without  regard  of  person  or  of  time.  The  Iiomely 
verse  of  the  "  Faery  Queen  "  may  not  hope  to  escape 
his  venomous  spite,  any  more  than  the  poet's  former 
writings ;  though  they  were  cleanest  from  blameful 
blot.  The  Poet  concludes  by  exhorting  himself  to 
please  the  public  for  which  he  writes ;  for  that  is  now 
accounted  the  chief  part  of  wisdom. 

The  poet  of  the  "  Faery  Queen  "  is  one  more  witness 
to  the  fact,  that  the  man  of  letters  in  the  Elizabethan 
time  must  please  by  supporting  and  glorifying  the 
national  fables,  which  once  received,  had  become  equally 
sacred  with  the  Bible,  not  to  say  more  sacred.  And  he 
ia  in  general  a  witness  to  the  fact,  that  no  man  of 
letters  in  that  time  dared  to  tell  what  he  might  think 
to  be  the  truth  about  his  contemporaries  and  the  passing 
events  of  his  time. 

Spenser  believed,  in  common  with  his  contem- 
poraries, that  his  Cambridge  was  of  much  Cambridge 
higher  antiquity  than  Oxford.  nnd  Oxford. 

The  Sidney  family  is  another  of  those  houses  who 
have  been  honoured  by  splendid  flatteries  in 
the  person   of  the  Philip  of  the  Elizabethan  suney,  c. 
time,  the  darling  of  his  age.     The  antiquaries 
have  pretended  that  the  family  came  from  Anjou  in  the 
time  of  Henry  II.  ;  yet  nothing  but  the  usual  vague 
stories  have  come  down  to  us  concerning  Philip  himself. 
The  "  Arcadia  "  was  put  down  to  him  for  authors'  and 
booksellers'  reasons  ;  though  there  is  no  more  ground  for 
this  than  for  similar  ascriptions.     The  second  and  ' 
part  have  been  ascribed  to  an  anonymoua, 
sixth  book  to  an  obscure  name.     The  Sidney  literature 


md  last       ^H 

also  a       ^H 

«rature        ^| 
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may  be  regarded  as  the  production  of  scholars  in  the 
Inns.  The  active  life  of  Sidney  himself  is  something 
altogether  different  from  the  life  of  the  man  of  letters. 
He  perished  in  war,  was  greatly  lamented ;  and  the 
publication  of  poetry  under  his  name  was  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  his  memory  was  honoured. 

After  reading  the  tiresome  adulations  of  Sidney,  it 
is  refreshing  to  come  upon  the  shrewd  common  sense  of 
Horace  Walpole,  who  is  astounded  at  so  much  noise 
about  Sidney.     He  points  to  the  contrast  between  the 
character  of  a  hot-blooded  young  man,  who  after  having 
lived  to  write  with  the  sang  froid  of  Mdlle.  Scuderi, 
died  with  the  rashness  of  a  volunteer.     But  Walpole 
did  not  notice  that  the  interest  of  authors  and  book- 
sellers was  to  pass  off  their  wares  under  the  sanction 
of  names  that  had  been  made  objects  of  idolatry  by 
subservient  scribes.     How  amusing  is   the   remark  of 
another  writer,  in  the  light  of  such  facts,  that  Sidney 
should  have  looked  into  his  "  noble  heart "  rather  than 
his  "  metaphysical  head  "  before  he  wrote. 

Taking  the  name,  however,  of  Sidney  merely  as  one 
of  the  masks  of  the  litterateurs  of  the  Inns  of  Court, 
there  is  incidental  evidence  of  value  in  this  literature 
with  reference  to  the  conditions  of  intellectual  activity 
Defence  of  duriug  thc  pcHod.  Thus  iu  the  * '  Defence 
Poesy.  ^£   Poesy,"   one   of    our   bright   countrymen 

defends  art  against  the  sour  Puritans,  who  look  upon 
artists  as  "  caterpillars  of  the  Commonwealth."  They 
had  need  to  resort  to  disguises  to  hide  themselves 
from  the  envy  of  that  powerful  party.  Another  point 
of  interest  is  that  in  defending  the  moral  use  of  poetry, 
the  writer  in  effect  defends  the  allegorical  use  of 
English  Story.  You  may  tell  any  tale  that  pleases 
and  at  the  same  time  tends  to  win  the  mind  of  the 
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listener  from  wickedness  to  virtue.  Most  men,  he 
argues,  are  childish  in  the  least  things,  till  they  are 
cradled  in  their  graves.  When  they  listen  to  tales  of 
heroes,  they  will  bear  the  right  description  of  wisdom, 
valour  and  justice.  If  these  had  been  set  out  in  a  bald 
and  philosophical  manner,  they  would  swear  they  had 
been  brought  to  school  again. 

In  a  Sonnet  ascribed  to  Sidney,  the  writer  praises 
Edward  IV.  above  all  our  kings  ;  and  this  not  because 
of  his  traditional  beauty,  wit  or  valour,  not  because  he 
oYcrcame  the  Flower  de  Luce  and  the  paws  of  the  Ked 
Lion.  Small  matter  of  praise  in  all  this  !  Edward  is 
to  be  loved,  because  he  would  risk  his  Crown  rather 
than  fail  his  love.  This  is  quite  true  to  the  sentiment 
with  which  that  king  was  regarded  from  the  first  rise  of 
our  national  poesy  of  Kings. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 


POETS     AND     CRITICS. 


In   his   Illustrations   to    Drayton's   Polyolhion,  1612, 
Selden  showed  some  sense  as  a  Critic.    He 
would  "  separate  the  cockles  from  the  Corn.'* 
Drayton  in  his  story  of  early  Britain  followed  GeofiBcey 
of  Monmouth,  the  '*  Polychronicon,"  Matthew  of  West- 
minster,  and   "  such  more,"   to  borrow  the  phrase  of 
Selden.    For  his  own  part  Selden  rejects  the  tradition  of 
the  Trojan  Brute.     Further,  he  has  strong  suspicions 
in   regard  to  other  parts  of  these  traditions.     He  has 
subjected  the  writers  to  tests  unusual  before  his  time. 
He  has  "weighed  the  reporter's  credit,"  he  has  "com- 
pared with  more  persuading  authority."     Selden  was 
aware,  like  Bentley  in  a  later  time,  that  chronological 
errors  were  the  surest  means  of   detecting  imposture. 
"  Synchronism,"  he  says,   "  is  the   best  touchstone  in 
this  kind  of  trial."      With  watchful  jealousy  he  had 
refused  to  pass  any  narrative  which  did  not  "  bear  a 
mark   of  most   apparent   truth."      For   he  had  found 
** intolerable  antichronisms,  incredible  reports  and  brutish 
impostures "   in  these  reported  ancient  writers.     These 
faults  proceeded,  Selden  was  aware,  not   merely  from 
ignorance,  but  from  license  of  invention  assumed  by  the 
writers. 
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Selden  draws  a  distinction  between  the  elder  and  the 
*^ter  monkish  writers.  He  is  not  aware  that  critique  of 
*he  writers  used  by  Polydore  Vergil  near  a  ^*'^'*®°' 
^ntury  before  him  were  of  recent  origin  in  that  writer  s 
l^ixne.  But  Polydore  himself,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
^  said  to  have  written  at  the  request  of  Henry  VIH.,  is 
^Cicused  of  error  in  reference  to  the  statute  of  the  ist 
Henry  VIL  when  he  asserts  that  it  was  death  by  the 
English  laws  for  any  man  to  wear  a  vizard.  Other 
^iTors  in  Polydore  were  in  reference  to  the  institution  of 
Trial  by  Twelve  jurors,  the  Sheriffs,  the  Court  of  the 
kingdom,  Parliaments  and  other  matters.  Selden  also 
Hlludes  to  the  notorious  story  in  the  Athenian  Chal- 
condylas  concerning  British  customs  of  salutation — or 
slander  derived  from  misunderstanding;  and  to  other 
palpable  falsities  and  untruths  in  his  predecessors. 

Selden  proceeds  to  criticise  what  he  calls  "^Ae 
Arvadian  deduction  of  our  Bntish  monarchy''  He  is 
well  aware  that  from  Brute,  the  contemporary  of 
Samuel,  judge  of  Israel  in  the  year  about  2850  of  the 
worid,  to  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  there  are  no  sources 
of  British  history  extant.  There  is  not  an  author  after 
Caesar  and  Tacitus  before  Gildas,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  later  than  500  a.d.  What,  then,  is  the  worth  of 
the  pretended  Chronologies  before  his  time?  chronologies 
"  For  my  part,"  says  Selden,  *'  I  believe  as  «i>i«ded. 
much  in  them  as  I  do  the  finding  of  Hiero's  shipmaat  in 
our  mountains,"  a  notion  derived  from  a  corrupted  place 
in  AthenaBUs.  Nor  does  Selden  believe  that  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  sent  to  Kentha  king  of  Scots  about  300 
RC,  for  the  discovery  of  this  country,  which  was  later 
inserted  in  the  geography  of  Claude  Ptolemy.  He  does 
not  believe  that  Julius  Caesar  built  Arthurshoffen  in  the 
sheriffdom  of  Stirling.    He  does  not  believe  "  Joseph  of 
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Exeter,"  who  writes  antler  the  mask  of  Cornelius  Xepos, 
when  lie  describes  Britons  as  present  with  Hercules  at  the 
rape  of  Heaione.  Such  uotions  may  be  placed  in  tlie 
same  category  with  the  fairy  tales  of  Ariosto,  or  tie 
droll  diacoveriea  of  Rabelais.  Before  the  time  of  Csau, 
Selden  will  trust  nobody. 

Hia  sources  after  Csesar  are  Tacitua,  Dion,  the 
Augustan  History,  Gildas,  Nenniu.s,  Bede,  Aaser,  Ethel- 
word  (the  supposed  kinsman  of  king  Alfred),  WiUiam  of 
Walraesbury,  Marianus,  Florence  nf  Worcester,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Monkish  and  other  Chronographers.  Selden 
obaei'ves  that  "Florence  of  Worcester"  is  a  copyist 
of  "  Marianus,"  and  that  the  common  printed  chronicle 
under  the  name  of  the  latter  is  an  epitome  made  by 
"  Robert  of  Lorraine,"  bishop  of  Hereford,  aa  he  suppos6». 
under  Henry  I.  Our  critic  waa  too  early  in  the  field  to 
be  able  to  detect  the  proleptic  nature  of  this  pretended 
authorship.  He  believes  in  the  dates  a.ssignei!  to 
Gildas  and  the  rest ;  and  aa  for  the  contents  of  their 
Iwoks,  he  will  give  most  credit  to  the  least  passionate 
writer.  He  begs  us  not  to  credit  the  prophecies  of 
Ueriiu  Merlin  and    other   matters  in  illustration  of 

denied.         British  fable  which  be  has  introduced  in  his 
notes. 

It  is  worth  while   to  cite  what  Selden  has  to  say 
about  Marianus  and  the  chronological  question 

On  M«ri»Qiis.  -_  ic  r«ii  ii         iii  .  i 

INone  beiore  oelden  had  called  attention  to  the 
system  of  the  Dionysian  cycles.  And  in  discussing  thf 
story  that  the  Saxons  came  hither  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Britons,  harassed  by  Picts  and  Scots,  which  Selden 
denies  on  several  grounds,  he  aims  to  ascertain  in  what 
year  thla  change  occurred  in  the  state  of  Britain.  The 
general  opinion  following  Bcde,  fixed  the  arrival  of  the 
Saxons  in    449    or  450.      Selden,  on   the  other  bamii 
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the  date  must  be  fixed  as  428,  the  fourth 
f  the  emperor  Valentinian.  The  proof  is  in  an 
Id  fragment  annexed  to  Nennias,  and  followed  by 
lamden  and  others.  But  how  did  thia  discrepancy 
|riginate  ? 

Selden,  in  explaining  it,  is  led  to  criticise  the  Diony- 
tan  S3'stcni  of  Chronology.  The  abbot 
^onysius  in  the  sixth  century  made  his  iHonvBisQ 
^cle  of  532  years.  But  according  to  his 
bmpute,  the  fifteenth  moon  following  the  Jews'  Pass- 
ffrer,  the  Dominical  Letter,  the  Friday  and  other 
I  coincidents  of  the  Passion  "  must  fall  in  the  twelfth 
tear  after  the  Nativity.  Consequently,  if  Christ  died 
it  the  age  of  thirty-four,  twenty-two  years  must  be 
anitted  from  the  older  reckoning.  After  the  abbot, 
ftter  ehronologers  added  these  twenty-two  evangelical 
fears  to  the  previously  accepted  dates.  Thus  the  date 
if  the  Saxon  lauding  in  428 7)??/s  22  gives  449  or  450,  the 
©nventional  date  of  that  event  in  Bede's  copies,  and  in 
be  chranic'les  ascribed  to  Marian,  Florence,  Robert  of 
[lorraine,  White  of  Basingstoke,  and  others.  Selden 
Siought  that  if  the  number  22  were  subtracted  from 
\x  added  to  the  conventional  dates,  gross  blunders 
n  our  chronologies  would  be  rectified.  By  transcription, 
nterpolation ,  mi-sprint,  and  anachronisms  (he  adds),  the 
Sironicles  had  become  strangely  disordered.  Selden 
thought  that  abbot  Diouysius  made  a  mistake  in  his 
mlculations,  and  that  he  regretted  it.  He  was  not 
tware  that  Dionysius  was  an  imaginary  person,  and  that 
die  whole  Benedictine  system  was  artificial. 

Great  as  were  the  critical  powers  of  Selden,  he 
iras  not  able  to  efi'ace  from  bis  imagination  that 
ideal  retrospect  which  he  had  learned  at  school,  and 
■rhich  his  friend  Camden  was  teaching  the  children  at 
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i  that  of  ^ 


Westminster.  He  couples  with  Camden's  name  that  of 
Girald  of  Cambria  as  his  British  teachers  ;  bat  it  Bever  t 
occurred  to  him  that  Girald's  work  had  been  written 
not  long  before  Camden's  time.  He  confesses  to  an  in- 
tellectual thirst  which  compelled  him  ever  "  to  the 
fountain-head  that  he  might  thereby  judge  tlie  nature 
of  the  river."  He  denounces  the  habit  of  trosting 
authorities  at  second  hand,  and  of  rashly  collecting,  as  i 
it  were,  from  >"i3ual  beams  reported  through  another's 
eye.  He  has  great  contempt  for  the  purblind  ignorant ; 
and  them  whose  learning  has  been  borrowed  from  such 
books  as  Rabelais  characterizes  in  his  description  of  ' 
the  library  of  St  Victor.  With  these  he  connects  the 
"  Polychronicon,"  and  the  chronicles  of  CaxtoD,  Fabian, 
Stow,  Grafton,  Lanquet,  Cooper,  Holinshed,  Polydore, 
and  the  rest  of  the  compilers.  I 

The  great  learning  embodied  in  these  "  Dlustrations  J 
of  Drayton,"  together  with  the  constant  effort  after  the 
truth,  redect  the  greatest  credit  upon  the  early  student 
life  of  Selden.  Nor  can  it  be  the  slightest  disparagement 
to  so  great  a  man,  when  we  recognize  that  he  was  unable 
wholly  to  disembarrass  his  mind  &om  a  massive  load  of 
fable.  He  thought  there  must  be  some  basis  of  historic 
truth  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  hyperboles  and  exaggera- 
tions. He  did  not  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
whole  system  of  table  sprung  from  the  ideal  faculty, 
acting  in  part  under  the  influence  of  old  classical 
mythology.  He  wishes  that  the  "poetical  Monks,"  in 
celebration  of  Bevis  of  Hampton,  of  Arthur,  and  other 
such  worthies  had  contained  themselves  within  bounds 
of  likelihood.  He  wishes  that  judges  like  the  old 
Hellanodikai  of  the  Games  had  given  such  exorbitant 
fictions  their  desert.  Statues  ought  to  come  down  if 
they  exceed  the  symmetry  of  the  victors.     Belief  is 
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yielded,  as  Pindar  sings,  to  the  sweet  giver  of  an 
enchanting  poem.  But  the  undigested  reports  of  barren 
sud  monkish  invention  have  given  rise  to  doubt,  and 
even  to  denial  of  the  truth. 

Selden  mentions  that  the  sword  of  Bevis  is  kept  as 
a  relic  at  Arundel  Castle  ;  but  he  adds  that  it  does  not 
equal  in  length  the  sword  of  Edward  III.  at  West- 
minster. The  sword  of  Edward,  it  may  be  remarked. 
Was  no  more  aud  no  less  authentic  than  that  of  Bevis. 
"With  regard  to  Arthur,  Selden  appears  to  think  that  a 
historic  personality  was  concealed  in  the  cloud  of 
legend,  "  a  man  right  worthy  to  have  been  celebrated 
in  true  story,  not  false  talcs."  To  have  carried  scepticism 
any  further,  if  it  existed  in  his  mind,  would  have  given 
dire  offence  to  all  English  readers. 

Selden  was  also  to  some  extent  under  the  influence 
of  the  courtly  theory  of  Euglish  history.  At  least,  in 
these  illu.strations  he  did  not  venture  to  impugn  it. 
He  refers  to  the  current  story  of  Henry  Tudor,  earl  of 
Richmond,  and  his  defeat,  with  French  aid,  of  the  tyrant 
fiichard  III.  He  relates  the  legend  of  Macbeth,  and 
how  Fleance,  son  of  murdered  Banquo,  fled  for  refuge 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  wedded  his  daughter. 
Fleance  later  became  lord  high  steward  of  Scotland. 
Robert  II.  descended  from  him  ;  and  the  royal  name 
came  down  to  the  mighty  sovereign  James  I.,  in  whom 
also  the  blood  of  Tudor  the  Plantagenet  mixed.  The 
wedding  of  Henry  VII.  united  those  bloods,  and  the 
Two  Roses.  The  Muse  of  Driiyton  is  subservient  to 
the  theme  of  his  Majesty's  descent  and  spacious  empire. 
So  were  the  prophecies  of  Merlin  concerning  the  line 
of  Llewelyn  fulfilled.  Cambria  was  glad,  Cornwall 
flourished,  the  isle  was  tilled  with  the  name  of  Brute, 
aud  the  name  of  strangers  had  perished. 
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Some  further  illustrations  of  Selden's  acumen  may 
be   given.     We   have   seen   that  he  draws   a  line  at 
Julius  Caesar,  and  refused  to  admit  any  anterior  sources 
of  knowledge  for  Britain  ;    and  that  he  denounced  a 
poem  falsely  ascribed  to  Cornelius  Nepos.     The  glory 
of  it  belongs  to  an  English  writer,  dated,  and  we  may 
add  falsely,  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  and  Eichard  I. 
The  holy  father  Thomas  Becket  is  here  said  to  have 
bought  peace  at  the  price  of  his  life.     He  was  murdered 
in  his  house  at  Canterbury,  because  he  urged  grievances 
intolerable  to  the  king  and  laity,  because  he  diminished 
the  liberties  of  the  Common  Law,  and  maintained  the 
supremacy  of  Rome.     Now,  on  the  question  of  liberties, 
Selden  refers  us  above   all   to  Matthew  Paris,  whose 
Chronicle  ("  Hist.  Maj.")  had  been  published  by  Arch- 
bishop Parker  about  half  a  century  before  ;  also  to  the 
epistles  of  John  of  Salisbury,  which  have  been  but  lately 
published  ;  and  finally  to  his  own  "  Janus  Anglorum." 
In  this  last  work  the  liberties  have  been  "  restored  from 
senseless  corruption "  and  are  "  more  themselves  than 
in  any  other  whatsoever  in  print." 

But  Selden  had  no  sources  for  his  ideas  of  Common 
Law  and  Liberties  but  the  tales  in  the  monks  who 
write  under  the  names  of  Hoveden,  Gervase  of  Tilbur}- , 
William  of  Malmesbury,  or  the  Book  of  the  Exchequer, 
or  Lambarde's  "  Archeion."  The  theory  which  Selden 
and  his  younger  contemporary  Coke  lived  under  was 
that  the  Common  Law  was  immemorial,  that  it  had 
been  specially  honoured  by  Edward  the  Confessor  ;  and 
that  "  under  his  name  the  laws  had  been  humbly  desired 
by  the  subject,  granted  with  qualification,  and  contro- 
verted, as  a  main  and  first  part  of  liberty  in  the  next 
age  following  the  Norman  conquest." 

It  is  evident,  from  other  passages,  that  Selden  could 
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feduce  no  certain  history  of  English  legislation.  More 
ftn  once  he  refers  to  the  fabled  king,  Molmutius,  who 
id  been  planted  at  an  epocli  500  years  before  C'hrist,  yet 
ho  legislated  in  favour  of  Churehea  or  Temples.  They 
pre  to  have  liberty  of  refuge  and  sanctuary.  Rij,btof 
jicn  King  Lucius,  of  more  than  six  centuries  Siinctnar>-. 
ter,  who  according  to  the  fable  was  a  Christian  and 
i  great  patron  of  the  Church,  laid  down  that  every 
Imrchyard  was  a  Sanctuary.  After  his  time,  an  im- 
ense  chasm  of  about  fourteen  centuries  occurred,  until 
e  come  to  the  twenty -second  year  of  King  Henry  VIII. 
ccording  to  the  Records,  the  licence  of  Sanctuary 
B8  then  taken  away  by  Act  of  Parliament  because  of 
I  abuses.  In  a  Parliament  of  James  (says  Selden), 
I  statutes  concerning  abjuration  or  sanctuary  made 
tfore  the  35th  Elizabeth  were  repealed.  But  Selden 
ill  not  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  question  whether 
le  riglit  of  sanctuary  has  or  has  not  been  thus 
Stored. 

This  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  Plea  of  Sanctuary 
remarkable  in  so  great  an  antiquary  and  lawyer.  The 
livilege  was,  of  course,  of  Ecclesiastical  origin  ;  and  the 
itness  to  very  incivil  times,  when  it  was  a  greater 
fence  to  violate  the  peace  of  a  Churchyard  than  to 
tffer  the  criminal  wlio  had  gained  its  precincts  to  go 
ee.  Except  in  case  of  treason  or  sacrilege,  the  accused 
jirson  might  flee  to  the  Churchyard,  and  if  within  forty 
%yB  he  went  in  sackcloth  before  the  Coroner  and  con- 
Bsed  his  guilt,  abjuring  the  realm,  that  is,  swearing  to 
Bit  the  kingdom,  he  might  save  his  life.  He  repaired 
ith  a  Cross  in  his  hand  to  the  port  assigned  him,  and 
nbarked,  never  to  return  without  leave  from  the  king. 
[is  blood  was  attainted,  and  he  forfeited  his  goods  and 
lattela.     Now,  though  Selden  has  said  that  the  privilege 
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of  Sanctuary  in  Churchyards  was  taken  away  in  the 
22  nd  Henry  VIII. ,  it  is  the  statutes  of  the  27th  and 
the  32nd  of  that  reign  which  only  (according  to  Black- 
stone)  "abridge  the  immunity"  of  these  places.  The 
latter  adds  that  it  was  the  statute  of  2 1  James  which 
abolished  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  and  abjuration 
entirely :  one  of  the  few  acts  of  that  reign  which  con- 
tributed to  the  cause  of  justice.  It  seems  that  Selden, 
writing  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle  that  was  going  on 
between  King  James  and  the  popular  party  represented 
by  Coke,  is  unable  to  state  whether  the  privilege  of 
Sanctuary  is  in  force  or  not. 

In  discussing  the  privilege  of  the  Highway,  Selden 
Privilege  of  g^^s  back  to  Molmutius  in  the  statute  of 
Highway.  Marlbridge,  dated  in  the  time  of  Henry  III. 
He  cites  a  phrase  to  show  that  none  could  distrain  in  the 
King's  highway  or  the  common  street,  but  the  king  and 
his  ministers,  "  having  a  special  authority  for  that 
purpose."  The  omission  of  the  last  words  greatly  alters 
the  law,  he  says,  and  judgments  are  given  on  behalf  of 
the  king  where  common  bailiffs  have  acted,  without 
special  authority.  Again,  Selden  states  that  distress 
may  be  taken  in  certain  cases  on  the  highway,  and  he 
is  at  the  pains  to  cite  several  statutes  from  the  time 
of  Edward  I.  Yet  he  adds  that  the  original  Rolls, 
with  many  others,  have  been  lost;  he  has  seen  only 
a  fair  MS.  copy  which  omits  the  words  in  question. 
So  does  the  Register.  Other  MSS.  have  not  any 
part  of  the  chapter  of  the  statute  to  which  he  refers ; 
and  the  great  lawyer  wonders  at  this,  seeing  that  a 
formal  Writ  is  grounded  upon  it.  Yet  he  does  not 
entertain  the  suspicion  of  forgery,  or  does  not  ex- 
press it. 

Selden  proceeds  to  call  attention  to  a  discrepancy  in 
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Sie  language  of  different  Ropiea  of  the  Forest  Charter, 
rbe  charter  printed  in  Matthew  Paria  as  Discrepun- 
jiven  by  King  John  and  the  Iiest  MSS.,  yield  th™ Forest 
i  sense  inconsistent  in  art.  VIII.  with  that  '-''""^'■ 
n  the  copies  commonly  read.  But  apparently  it  did 
lot  occur  to  Selden  to  inquire  into  the  history  of  the 
[!Iharter  before  it  was  printed  under  the  eye  of  arch- 
bishop Parker.  Conscientious  as  he  was,  and  impatient 
i^  inaccuracies  and  discrepancies,  nature  and  habit  un- 
Btted  him  to  cope  with  systematic  fabrications,  who 
SKver  knew  what  a  literary  conscience  meant.  He  was 
one  of  those  men  who,  striving  with  all  their  might  to 
iell  the  truth  themselves,  as  nearly  as  possible,  are  not 
Well  capable  of  conceiving  that  others  may  conspire 
together  for  the  opposite  end. 

In  the  same  place,  Selden  digresses  for  a  moment 
point  out  an  error  in  the  Great  Charter 
9  Henry  III.  Boniface,  archbisliop  of  Grew 
Canterbury,  is  made  a  witness  to  that  Charter. 
,t  is  a  senseless  blunder,  he  says,  because  "  Boniface 
nraa  not  arehbishop  until  some  sixteen  years  later." 
IThe  best  copy  of  the  Great  Charter  that  Selden  ever 
UW  had  the  name  of  "  Simon,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
ibury."  This  was  a  still  worse  blunder,  because  there  was 
no  such  prelate  of  that  see  in  those  times.  The  tran- 
^iber  had  mistaken  the  letter  S,  as  if  it  signified 
Simon  instead  of  Stephen.  For  Stephen  of  Langton 
Was  archbishop  at  the  time.  But  the  fact  is,  that  there 
jbas  never  been  extant  an  authentic  list  of  the  archbishops 
(rf  Canterbury  for  the  thirteenth  century,  any  more 
than  there  has  been  a  corresponding  list  of  the  Popes 
l&om  that  age.  Selden  concludes  his  note  on  Molmutius' 
highways  by  pointing  out  discrepancies  in  the  accounts 
of  these  roads  in  the  Benedictines  who  write  under  the 
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:  jiT^  7-i:i-JpL  o:  ''ii-rt-r.  Ziinr^  ::  Huntingdon,  Roirer 

li  'It  ^ievenT/tiei":!  '^iiiu:    c  :£.i:  '"  Polvolbion/' the 
-=  -"  -•rr-iiDes  Lis  Tj^irfi  Tiiiii-i.niiiLT.  ini — 

Til*-  'jkUii'^r-.r  ■:  nr  '.:  "Ij-i  siLT?." 

'    eriLr  Ti-itii  WilliLii  :^»  ZiL-"irL  a^  the  Conqueror 
"":.-   -.rLr.'.'iLlv  ohlj^:.      SfLi'rc  -I'-.tc^  :Lat  the  title  was 

m 

2-  r  i  }r.- i  -lir.  iz.irrrr'i  n  'Jir  -rrjlc  of  great  princes. 

E--   -J:-^:  i.i:i  riTT  :.■:  :i.r  jieLr  i':-:ur  William  is  tliat 

n^-T-ir  -1  Sri-rii  jiiirr  5 111  c  "iHi-'iH  of  Poiticrs,  who 

ttT-i^It  :^iT  lit:  L'.i;-ir::  :l  lis  ■leath-bed  claimed 

-  i.i~-^  ■=":l  ilr  Crc-^TL  fri—  Rir:li  bv  rhe  sword,  and 

-l'  !it  :^-:..:ri  ::  :•:  tIt  Crr*:.::.     A:  rhe  same  time  an 

-^tTv    li    rl-.-sTL   :...  Hike    :i:  j  Tirle  for  William, 

iz.irl  :::  tl-r  iiiitiin  ::  S:.  Edward  the  Confe&54ir, 

-     i:'.    :  H  :  ! :.  :lr  .  :Lvi::«"::.::y  of  rhe  con<]ueror 

"^-i  1t_  :>.^  -—  :lv  .l:\  '-sj.:  1:  ^v::erared  the  my:h 
:  ".._.:.L-  7.::. If  ;:..:!  ll  :ir  Nr^v  Forest  It  w;is 
-.-.■■■  .:.  :L-.  -iztvti::!  ovI.tuiv  r:::!:  William  1.  lin.l 
— "-  ■•.  1  :i::*~-5:2:  :  .^ri^L  .■L.;:.■hv^  tv>  make  <lons  tin- 
-  .-:-  Ii  .iv:--r  rvvenj'.'  u;-ou  him  his  .-nu 
...\.  :\    >    -1;:.    '■'.}^<-l  v.i:::    infrrtion.    Richard  Lb 

:..:"-   :..".l-  v  ti-    ;n:'ji::uiate  hand    of  Tvrro!). 

.:  .   :-.  j-il  :  :^.     sr-rv...:  rhe  pulling  out  rhe  eye- 

:   "   ...•;     I!     vi:  ::.   ^'ai-l:::   <  a-tle,  Seldon   cnm{»ar».'s  it 

.:..  :!.-.  :...v-  ^  ::e:.  :o  ]*-:  met  wirh  in  the  so-called 

:v —  -:.^.,  L:<:-ri:i!i-."  like  Caiitaeuzene,  who  mav  lie 
-----  .  , 

hisve  i-vloniT'-'']  r«»  rhar  ''  mob  of  monks"  whom 
i  ■..  ::-::. :.t:v  .-irinLT. 
skus-:u^  a  rale  aI.>out  Robert,  where  Poly»h»ro 
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fergil  differs  somewhat  from  "  the  common    monks," 
teldeu  agaiu  takes  up  the  subject  of  abjura- 
ion  of  the  realm.      He  declares  it  to  be  an  "fth. 
^oletc    law,  which  seema   to    have   had  its 
legiiming  from  the  time  of  the  Confe3sor.     "  Bractou  " 
I  here  cited  as    an  authority  ;    who    in    turn    follows 
lOger  Hoveden,  and  also  Glanville,  and  John  le  Breton, 
fcere  are  discrepancies  between  them  un  this  subject ; 
pd  when  Matthew  Paris  and  others  are  added,  resolu- 
lon  of  the  question  is  difficult,  reconciliation  of  state- 
kents  impossible.     It  cannot   be  made  out  from    the 
ales  iu  the  monks  whether  the  Forty  Days  weic  to 
e  spent  in  sanctuary  or  were  allowed  as  the  period  of 
nc  journey  to   the   port  and  embarkation.     Selden's 
jrecisiou  is  foiled  by  their  vague  talk. 
1     The  Story  of  the  Interdict  laid  upon  the  kingdom  iu 
pc  time  of  King  John,  and  his  submission  to 
pie  Pope,  leads  Selden  to  offer  aome  apology  (-r  Kio'f 
pr  that  monkishly  maligned  king.     John  was 
|be  victim,  he  thinks,  of  papal  usurpation,  the  active 
(gent   in    which    was    Stephen    Langton.     The    clergy 
^eacherously  conspired  against  his  crown  ;    and  Selden 
|j)pear8  to  credit  the  tale  that  John  sent  ambassadors 
p   "  AmLramuUy  king  of  Morocco "    for  the    Moham- 
hedau  religion.      It  was  a  wicked  action  ;    but  poor 
fohn   Lacklaud  wiis  maddened  by  the  persecution  he 
tadured  from  the  Christian  hierarchy.      Langtou  is  no 
(Doner  installed  than  in  a  Council  he  stirs  up  the  Biiruns 
(gainst  John,  produces  the    old    Charter    of    Liberties 
{ranted  by  Henry  I.  and  containing  St.  Edward's  Laws, 
tmended  by  the  Conqueror,  and  provokes  the  Barons 
K>  demand  observance  of  the  same  from  the  king  as  an 
ibsolute  duty  to  subjects  of  a  free  state.     Armies  were 
jIustercU  to  extort  these  liberties,  and  at  length,  by 
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treaty  in  Runningmede  near  Staines,  John  gave  Two 
Charters,  the  one  of  liberties  general,  the  other  of  the 
Forest.      These  Charters  were  nearly  the  same  as  what 
were  called  in  the  time  of  King  James  "the  Grand 
Charter  "  and  "  the  Charter  of  the  Forest.''     The  Pope 
confirmed  the  Charters  ;  but  the  same  year,  on  learning 
what  injuries  the  see  of  Rome  had  suffered  from  these 
liberties,   sent    a    Bull    cursing  in    thunder    all  who 
maintained  those  Charters.     Incurable  broils  were  thus 
bred  between  king  and   subject,    the   guilt  of  which 
Selden,  using  a  strong  phrase  of  reproach,  lays  at  the 
door   of    the   Pope   and   his    archbishop.      Now  they 
excited  the  subjects  by  censures  of  the  prince,  now  they 
abetted  the  king  in  his  betrayal  of  the  popular  liberties, 
on  pretence  of  "  an  universal  interceding  authority." 

Selden  is  here,  it  may  be  observed  in  reality  making 
a  strong  attack  upon  the  policy  of  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood of  the  age.  It  is  not  surprising  that  he,  Uving 
in  the  midst  of  the  restless  intrigues  of  Jesuits  and 
Seminarists,  should  have  recognized  a  verisimilitude  in 
the  tales  about  Innocent  and  King  John.  It  would 
perhaps  have  been  surprising  had  he  detected  the  fact 
that  the  monkish  annalists  had  been  writing  these 
fables  as  allegories,  partly  conscious  and  partly  uncon- 
scious, of  the  mind  and  policy  of  the  Church  in  their 
own  time.  The  monks  were  friends  or  enemies  of  the 
popular  or  of  the  royal  interest,  as  it  suited  the  design 
of  the  moment.  They  were,  in  their  own  reported 
confessions,  the  turbulent  faction  in  every  land. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  Selden  was  some- 
what near-sighted  ;  so  keen  is  he  in  the  detection  of 
inconsistencies  in  the  monkish  tales,  so  dull  to  their 
significance  as  representing  the  mind  of  a  corporation  or 
of  what  he  designates  a  Mob  of  Monks.      But,  as  he 
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bnaelf  in  effect  observes   in  his    "  Table   Talk,"   the 

Popish  books"  must  be  used,  otherwise  no  English 

istory  is  attainable.     And  the  contents  of  the  "  Popish 

joks "  corresponded  closely  to    the  activity  and  am* 

ition  of  the  Papal  faction  in  his  contemporary  world. 

hey  were  in  one  sense  probable  tales,   however  im- 

robable    in    their   details.       Therefore    Selden    could 

dieve  that  liberties  granted  by  King  John  were  by 

ing   John    repealed,  were  confirmed  in     the  infancy 

f  Henry  III.,  who,  when  he  arrived  at  maturity,  cancels 

il   the  Charters  of  the  Forest,   repeals  the  re,st,  and 

makes  his  subjects  buy  at  the  price  of  great  sums,  rated 

[(y  the  Chief  Justice,  Hugh   dc   Bouch,  the  renewal  of 

3ieir  liberties.      He  could    believe    that  the    intestine 

roubles   of  the    kingdom    began    again ;     the    barons 

lemanding  the  restoration  of  the  cancelled  charters  of 

Oxford,  until  the  king  once  more  with  full  parliament 

[tauts  again  their  desired  freedom. 

Again  Selden  accuses  not  the  King,  but  "  the  ill 
Ounsd  of  alien  catcrpiltar.1  craujling  about  him,  I>ei7ig 
W  scourges  then  sent  over  into  tids  kingdom."  And  here 
e  cites  the  rhymed  Chronicle  of  "  Robert  of  Gloucester," 
rho  depicts  the  misery  of  kindly  Englishmen,  and 
low  the  baions  gained  the  expulsion  of  the  French,  and 
he  grant  of 

"good  laws  ami  tho  Old  CtiiLi-tur  uliio 
That  GO  oft  wftB  i[jriint<M.I  or,  and  ho  oft  uudo." 

We  are  also  referred  to  the  Benedictines,  Matthew 
Faris,  and  William  Rishanger,  with  the  remark  that 
i^ese  so  controverted  Charters  bad  no  settled  surety 
BQtil  Edward  I.,  since  whose  time  they  have  been 
i**more  than  thirty  times  in  Parliament  confirmed." 
^ut    Edward    Longshanks,    the    English    Justinian,    ia 
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himself  a  conversion  of  the  mythologists  of  the  Con- 
stitution. In  the  same  note  we  are  informed,  on  the 
authority  of  Hector  Boece,  that  Edward  brought  the 
Coronation  Stone,  a  highly  fantastic  object  in  the  Scot- 
tish stories,  to  Westminster,  after  his  Northern  ware : 
about  which  Dean  Stanley's  "Memorials"  may  be 
consulted. 

In  discussing  the  wars  of  the  York  and  Lancaster 
^  ,.  faction,  Selden  contradicts  as  false  and  absurd 

On  the 

i«Kend  of      the  opinion  of  Polydore  that  the  root  of  the 
Lancastrian  title  was  in  Edmund,  eldest  son 
of  Henry  IIL,  who  was  deprived  of  the  throne  on  the 
ground  of  his  deformity.     Matthew  Paris,  he  adds,  who 
is  better  authority  than  most  of  the  monks,  and  who 
was  the  king's  chronologer  of  those  times,  expressly 
gives  the  dates  of  their  births,  and  says  that  *'the 
Crookback  was  four  years  younger  than   his  brother 
Edward."      Had  Selden  considered  that  the  work  of 
Matthew  Paris  was  not  yet  known  in  Polydore's  time, 
he  would  not  have  censured  the  Italian   scholar;  he 
would  rather  have    denounced    the    circumstantial  in- 
vention of  the  Benedictine  monk.     Yet  a  little  further 
on,  Selden  points  out  that  in  both  the  printed  Chronicles 
of  Matthew  Paris  against  the  year  1086,  Stephen  earl 
of  Blois  is  described  as  earl  of  Bee,  and  that  he  is  made 
son   of  Tedbald   earl   of  piois,    who  was   in  fact  his 
brother. 

Selden  accepts  the  theory  of  the  happy  union  of 
the  Two  Eoses  in  the  persons  of  Henry  earl  of  Rich- 
mond and  Elizabeth  of  York.  He  accepts  the  con- 
ventional characters  of  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  HI. 
He  discusses  the  question  why  George  duke  of 
Clarence  was  put  to  death.  One  theory  was  that 
a  prophecy  foretold  Edward's  successor's  name  should 
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hegin  with  G,  and  parallels  to  this  are  found  in  the 
monk  of  St.  Basil,  "  Nicetas  Chomiates,"  in  his  tales 
of  Alexis  and  ManueL  Selden  alludes  to  the  serious 
but  insufficient  charges  laid  against  George  in  the 
Chronicles  of  Polydore,  Hall,  and  the  rest  of  that  crew. 
But  he  himself  has  a  theory  about  the  mode  of  his 
death  by  drowning  in  a  hogshead  of  malmsey.  He 
cites  one  F.  Matenesius,  professor  of  history  and  Greek 
at  Cologne,  who  in  a  work  on  drinking  customs 
describes  a  class  of  drunkards  who  would  like  to  be 
turned  into  whales  provided  the  sea  might  be  turned 
into  most  generous  wine.  Such  a  one  was  George 
Earl  of  Clarence,  who,  on  his  own  condemnation,  chose 
to  be  drowned  in  malmsey. 

Selden's  criticism  on  this  story  is,  first  that  there 
never  was  such  a  title  as  Earl  of  Clarence,  xheEariof 
though  there  had  been  Earls  of  Clare  in  ^i*~°««- 
Suffolk,  according  to  Polydore  and  Camden.  That 
earldom  was  converted  into  a  dukedom  by  the  creation 
of  Lionel,  second  son  of  Edward  III.,  duke  of  Clarence, 
since  whom  there  have  been  none  but  dukes  of  that 
title.  Secondly,  Selden  thinks  it  an  inexcusable  injury 
to  the  dead  prince  to  tell  such  a  tale  of  him»  because 
our  English  stories  make  his  death  a  tyrannous  murder, 
without  any  such  election  of  the  mode  of  death.  Why 
did  not  Matenesius  give  his  authority  in  the  margin  ? 
But  it  does  not  occur  to  Selden  to  ask  for  the  authority 
of  an  eye-witness  for  the  tale  of  the  death  of  the 
duke  in  so  singular  a  manner.  It  seems  that  Matenesius 
endeavoured  to  give  a  touch  of  probability  to  an 
otherwise  absurd  tale. 

Selden  notes  that  the  name  "  Plantagenet ''  came  to 

o 

an    end    with    Margaret,   countess   of    Salisbury   and 
daughter  of    George   of    Clarence.      The  rise   of    the 
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Tfiiamr  (m  TWdor)  name  t>,  as  usuil.  trs'^  to  Ctr^n, 
:  of  the   Britisli  Cadwftlbder,  Tb<i 
I  Cktberine  dowager  of  Henry  V 
mwm  Bdmnnd   of  Hsllam,  creatHi  «arl  of 
fa^'    HoHj    ^'L.    vho    wedded    M&rguret 
r  itf  Jeba  fim  duke  of  Somerset,  aod  ^m  of 
Jab  ttf"   GaoBt    Itj    Cfttberioe    Swynford.      Neither 
aeoe   bad   anr  geouine  materials  oat  of 
B  aitj  exact  rejnesetitation  of  Henry  VIL 
L  or  Ua  tinea.     TImo?  times  were  to  them  ancient,  more 

I  adrift,  it  nay  he  said,  owbg  to  the  illoaions  of  art, 

h  Oat  «vbM  have  rapposed  that  Selden  as  a  achool- 

^^^■igr  had  learned   by  heart  the  dates  of  the  acccBsiun 

^^^HF  the   En^sh   kings   from    William    the  Conqueror, 

^^^4kt  it  wsa  Bot  BO.    Towards  the  end  of  this  note  he 

r       »  good  €aoe^,  in  order  to  "  ease  the  reader's  conceit 

of  the  kin<:s  here  ?aiig  "  in  Drayt<?n  to  add  a  chnjnologv 

of  them  firom  William  to  EUzabeth.     It  is  one  of  naaj 

signs  that  the  poetic  imaginary  retrospect  of  EaglaQiIs 

kings    from    the   Norman    epoch,    which   has  so  loDg 

passed  for  historic  truth,  was  beginning  to  be  fixed, 

and   the  gradtial  subsidence   of  the  turbid  fables  of 

Brute    the   Trojan  and  the   British    kings.      He  gives 

other  Catalogues  of  Kings  in  his  notes. 

In  the  eighteenth  Song  of  the  *'  Polyolbion  "  the 
Muse  inspires  the  poet   with    the   praises  of 
Libertif*       the  men  of  Kent,  the  home  of  English  free- 
dom according  to  the  legend.     The  land  ia 
thus  apostrophised — 

''  O  noble  Kent,  qooih  he,  this  praise  doth  thae  belong. 
The  hanl'st  to  be  controU'd,  impttientest  of  wrODg, 
Who,  wheo  the  Norman  first  with  pride  and  honor  sway'd, 
Threw'st  olf  the  senile  yoke  npon  the  English  laid ; 
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And  with  m  h^  reaolTe.  mott  bnrcaT  Sim  restore 
Thftt  KbertT  m  loog  efijqT''d  br  thee  before. 
Not  saflrring  fore^  1ft vs  shsold  ihr  free  customs  bin*!. 
Thon  oolj  shewM  thrself  ofthe  aacient  Suoo  kmd. 
Of  all  the  English  shixes  be  thoa  somamed  the  free 
And  foreuKKt  e^er  placed  vben  the j  shall  reckoned  be. 
And  let  this  town,  which  chief  of  thj  rich  oonntr  is. 
Of  all  the  British  sees  be  stm  Ifecnj^lis.** 


Selden  illnstrates  this  passage  by  citing  "an  old 
monk/'  an  Angnstinian  of  Canterboiy,  who  writes 
under  the  name  of  Thomas  Spot,  and  who  tells  how 
archbishop  Stigand  and  abbot  Egelsin  as  chiefs  of 
the  Shire  assembled  all  the  country  against  Duke 
William  in  defence  of  their  liberties.  For  there  had 
been  hitherto  no  villeins  in  England,  and  the  Norman 
threatened  all  with  servitude.  They  met  at  Swanes- 
court,  took  boughs  in  their  hands  and  went  forth  to 
meet  duke  William,  offering  him  either  submission  on 
condition  of  the  enjoyment  of  their  ancient  liberties, 
or  instant  war.  William  acceded  to  their  demand, 
and  the  Kentish  men  conducted  him  to  Rochester  and 
delivered  to  him  the  county  and  the  castle  of  Dover. 
Selden  has  doubts  of  this  fine  story,  and  indeed  it 
was  probably  not  written  down  so  much  as  a  century 
before  his  time.  It  is  one  of  the  obvious  attempts 
made  by  churchmen  in  the  Tudor  time  to  represent 
the  Hierarchy  as  in  sympathy  with  the  popular  ciiuse. 
Selden's  criticism,  however,  is  that  Spot  is  assigned 
to  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  and  had  no  authority  for 
his  tale,  and  again  that  he  was  clearly  guilty  of 
falsehood  in  pretending  that  there  was  no  villeinage  in 
England  before  the  Norman  time.  The  Laws  of  Ina 
and  of  the  Confessor  recognize  it.  Selden  points  out 
further  evidences  in  the  monkish  writings,  of  desire 
to  claim  peculiar  privileges  for  Kent. 
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While  still  quite  a  young  man,  Selden  published  liis 
«» Titles  of     "Titles  of  Honour,"    1614,  wherein  he  seeks 
Honour."       ^  tiace  out  the  origin  of  Kingship  and  of 
noble  titles.     He  begins  with  Adam  as  the  first  king, 
and  amasses  a  quantity  of  material,  necessarily  derived 
in  the  main  from  the  Benedictine  sources.     The  work 
is  of  value  because  it  reminds  us  that  the  upper  classes 
were   still  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  ignorant  of  their 
origin,  unable  to  trace  their  families  with  any  certainty 
beyond  the  now  ancient  time  of  Henry  Tudor.     In  16 16 
he  produced  his  notes  on  the  legal  tracts  which 
cornmen-      bear   the   name   of  Fortescue  and  of  Heng- 
ham.     This  also  was  symptomatic  of  the  time. 
There  was  a  powerful  Fortescue  family  at  that  time ; 
but  as  for  any  Sir  John  Fortescue,  Chancellor  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VI.,  neither  Selden  nor  any  preceding 
scholar  had  any  authentic  particulars  concerning  him. 
Leland  knew  him  not,  it  is  the  lax  Bale  and  Pits  who 
first  begin  to  spread  abroad  his  fame.     And  the  name 
of    Hengham,   decorating    the   reign   of    the    English 
Justinian,  belongs  to  the  scheme  of  the  Succession  of 
Chief    Justices.     Selden   was   a    careful   collector  and 
collator  of  MSS.  ;  but  strong  suspicion  as  to  the  date 
and   genuineness   of  MSS.    does   not   appear   to  have 
entered  his  mind. 

Next  year  appeared  his  treatise  on  the  Syrian  Gods, 
which  was  intended  to  illustrate  the  passages  in  the 
Old  Testament  which  allude  to  the  idols  of  the  Gentiles. 
Selden  takes  a  wide  sweep  in  this  still  valuable  survey 
of  religious  ideas  and  rites  ;  and  had  it  occurred  to  him 
to  investigate  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and 
their  relation  to  the  Koran,  he  might  have  produced  an 
intellectual  revolution.  In  one  respect  indeed  he  struck 
out  a  path  which  scholars  might  have  followed  up  to 
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Biportaiit  issues.  He  cited  the  writings  of  the  Rabbins, 
rho  were  the  only  proper  commentators  on  the  Old 
reatament.  True,  they  wrote  romantic  stories  by  way 
rf  comments,  but  their  stories  were  the  clue  to  the 
ICtual  state  of  the  Hebrew  imagination  at  the  time  the 
irfiw  and  the  Prophets  were  written.  Le  Clerc  com- 
dained  of  Selden  for  using  the  niediieval  Rabbins  ;  but 
tad  the  passions  and  beliefs  of  our  scholars  allowed  them 
Iftlmly  to  examine  the  question  of  the  relation  between 
be  Jewish  clergy  and  their  sacred  books,  we  should 
lave  been  spared  an  enormous  waste  of  labour.  There 
ffe  many  curious  things  in  this  work,  read  in  the  light 
the  present  day.  But  in  a  state  of  thought  to  which 
,dam  presented  himself  as  the  first  king,  and  Seth  us 
|lbe  first  mathematician,  no  scholar  knew  of  a  distinction 
tween  ancient  and  mediasval  lore. 

HowevtT,  Selden  was  aware  that  the  time  when  the 

iW3  first  came  into  England  was  uncertain.     He  saw 

(y  the  reputed  "Laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor"  that 

ey  had  merely  the  rights  of  king's  men.     Perhaps  he 

d  not   doubt   the  horrible  tales  of  their  praf:tice  of 

'ucifying  boys  at  Easter :  an    invention    designed    to 

,pport  the  great  Church  theory  of  the  relation  of  the 

ews  to  the  Drama  of  the  Pas.sion.     He  repeats  these 

in  his  tract  in  Purchaa'  "  Pilgrimage."     Unless  a 

;holar  lived  among  the  Jews  on  terms  of  confidence  and 

iendahip — and  few  were  thereof  the  persecuted  race  in 

|E!ngland  at  the  time — he  could  not  be  aware  how  utterly 

ttepugnant  was  the  bare  idea  of  such  atrocities  to  their 

aeligious  sentiments. 

In    1618  Selden  came  forward  as  tlie  critic  of  the 
;-"  divine    right "    of  Tithes,    and   drew    upon 
Jhimself  a  storm  of  reproach  from  ignorant  and 
interested  men  among  the  clergy.     Neither   the  king 
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nor  the  bishops  could  endure  calm  reaswining  on  such  1 
subject,  if  it  gave  any  handle  to  Presbyterians  or  other 
rivals  of  the  Church.  Selden  also  questioned  the 
traditional  date  of  the  Birthday  of  the  Lord  on 
December  25th.  For  these  offences  he  was  summoned 
before  the  High  Commission  Court ;  and  according  to 
an  Act  of  that  tribunal,  dated  28th  January,  161S,  he 
appeared  personally  and  made  his  submission  in  his  own 
handwriting.  His  fellow  antiquary  Lancelot  Andrewes, 
bialiop  of  Winton,  who  alone  is  said  to  have  approved 
the  book  among  the  bishops,  was  a  member  of  that 
Court.     Such  is  the  tale. 

On  the  other  hand,  Selden  is  quoted  as  having 
denied  that  he  ever  appeared  before  that  Court, 
although  to  certain  Lords  of  the  Higli  Commisaion  he 
had  expressed  regret  for  having  written  the  book.  His 
antagonist  accused  him  of  prevarication,  and  there  was 
the  usual  petty  attempt  to  make  Selden  out  a  mere 
rummager  of  Cotton's  Library  and  copier  of  MSS.  The 
whole  reminiscence  shows  with  what  difficulty  an  able 
scholar  laboured  who  desired  to  tell  the  truth  upon  ony 
subject  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  oligarchy. 
The  reader  will  find  an  allusion  to  the  subject  in  the 
"  Table  Talk." 

About  three  years  later,  Selden  is  sent  to  prison  for 
having  dared  to  dispute  the  proposition  of  King  James, 
that  the  privileges  of  Parliament  were  originally  grants 
from  the  Crown,  and  for  joining  in  the  protest  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  What  can  be  thought  of  the 
"  Constitution  "  when  it  is  reported  that  James  in  his 
rage  tore  this  document  out  of  the  journals  with  his 
own  hand  ?  After  five  weeks  in  prison,  "  poor  Mr. 
Selden  "  has  to  set  in  motion  the  machinery  of  Court 
favouritism  to  obtain  his  release.     Lancelot  Andrewas 
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lad,  in  all  proliability,  something  to  do  with  it.  Hence- 
forth, it  seems,  Selden  became  a  "  State  Puritan,"  a  very- 
different  tiling  from  a  Church  Puritan.  For  the 
idmirable  sense  of  Selden  revolted  from  the  conceit 
md  folly  of  that  party. 

During  his  imprisonment,  Selden  was  busy  with  his 
sdition  of  the  monk  Eadmer,  published  1623  Kiiitionof 
irith  a  dedication  to  Bishop  Williams,  the  ^'"^"""■ 
Lord  Keeper,  who  had  aided  in  his  release.  Here 
»gain  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  want  of  critical 
^irit,  or  of  the  blind  belief  in  the  self- testimony  of 
^chments.  The  Benedictine,  who  secured  a  purchaser 
for  his  trash  in  Selden,  pretends  that  he  was  an  eye- 
mtness  of  eventsfrom  1066-1122.  Amiserable  reading 
irf  the  Laws  of  the  Conqueror  is  produced,  destined  to 
be  improved  upon  by  Spelman  and  later  scholars,  down 
to  Wilkins.  So  ineradicable  had  the  Norman  Dogma 
become  at  this  time. 

Another  remarkable  evidence  of  the  absence  of  all 
settled  principles  of  public  right  in  England,  is  the 
Incident  of  the  Sibthorp  sermon.  After  the  dissolution 
of  the  Parliament  of  1626,  the  Court  meditates  imposing 
R  Loan  in  virtue  of  the  king's  prerogative.  Dr.  Sibthorp 
preaches  a  sermon  in  defence  of  it ;  and  the  Bishop  of 
London's  chaplain  signs  an  imprimatur,  not,  as  it 
seems,  without  misgivings.  He  sends  it  to  Selden  ;  and 
Selden,  not  caring  to  give  his  opinion  in  writing,  sends 
for  the  chaplain  and  tells  him  that  the  book  strikes  at 
the  foundation  of  property,  and  that  should  a  change  of 
times  come,  the  chaplain  will  lie  hanged  for  his  impri- 
matur. The  chaplain  in  a  fright  erased  his  name,  and 
the  sermon  was  not  published  till  some  two  years  later. 
■The  case  of  Hampden  was  to  show  clearly  tliat  the 
menace  against  the  rights  of  property  on  the  part  of 
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the   Court  roused   good  Euglisbmen  into  a  desperate 
struggle  to  obtain  a  Constitution. 

We  see   Selden  in    1627  pleading   in   the  Kings 
Bench  as  Counsel  for  Hampden :   one  of  the  earliest 
occasions  on  which  a  lawyer  was  heard  to  refer  to  Magna 
Carta.     And  how  ?     The  document  was   but  recently 
known  ;  its  provisions  had  never  been  observed.    Were 
Chapter  XXIX.  fully  executed,  as  it  ought  to  be  (says 
Selden),  every  man  would  enjoy  his  liberty  better  than 
he  does.     What  does  the  text  say  ?     That  no  free  man 
shall  be  imprisoned  without  due  process  of  law.    What 
does  the  phrase  '*  according  to  the  law  of  the  land" 
mean  ?      Either  presentment   or   indictment,   answers 
Selden.     Otherwise  the  freeman  would  have  no  privi- 
lege above  the  villein  ;  who  might  be  imprison^  by 
his  lord,  but  not  by  another  than  his  lord,  unless  at 
the  risk  of  an  action  of  false  imprisonment.     In  truth, 
the  name  of  Selden  links  the  Charter  with  the  Petition 
of  Right  as  productions  of  one  period  of  our  national 
life.     The  dreams  of  the  Charter  perhaps  aided  Selden 
to  the  realization  of  the  Petition  of  Right. 

In  the  course  of  subsequent  discussions,  rays  of  light 
often  break  upon  that  stealth  in  the  midst  of  which 
precedents  for  wrong-doing  were  invented  and  en- 
rolled. On  April  2,  1627,  Selden  is  said  to  have 
spoken  in  the  House  on  the  question  of  confinement  of 
men  to  their  houses  at  Christmas  by  proclamation.  He 
declares  it  to  be  contrary  to  law.  He  cites  "  Bracton," 
believing  his  treatise  to  be  ancient.  He  makes  the  note- 
worthy observation  that  to  understand  the  question  we 
should  *'  compare  ourselves  to  villeins."  He  cites  a 
statute  dated  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  by  which  a 
rillain  regardant  must  not  be  out  of  his  lord's  manor. 
The  Domesday  Book,  on  the  other  hand,  defines  a  free 
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LD  as  one  who  can  go  where  he  pleases.  The  Jews 
are  confined  to  their  Jewries.  But"EiigIieh  confiiie- 
iBDt"  followed  upon  judgments  in  court.  The  debate 
ded  with  &n  order  of  the  House  that  no  person  should 
I  confined  in  hia  house  or  elsewhere.  How  happy 
list  the  ideal  days  of  the  Domesday  Book  and  of  King 
ihn  have  appeared  to  our  Members  of  Parliament  in 
le  time  of  James  and  Charles  ! 

■  On  the  question  of  levying  military  force,  Selden 
les  back  to  William  the  Conqueror  and  the  later  kings 
r  support  to  his  arguments  ugainst  pressing  and  com- 
llsory  service  out  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  on  April  7  he 
i&de  a  long  speech  in  favour  of  Lilierty  on  the  ground 
'  precedents  and  legal  decisions.  If  these  literary 
lecedents  were  questioned,  what  proofs  of  argument 
nld  there  be  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
igarchy '.  At  last  l>oth  sides  were  wearied  of  the 
Ik  of  popular  liberties,  and  sharpened  the  sword  in 
Bparation  for  a  trial  of  strength.  Still,  these  argu- 
ents,  coming  from  one  of  the  most  book-learned  men 
I  the  kingdom,  no  doubt  made  a  considerable  im- 
CeBsion  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  had  been  taught 
\  lean  more  on  parchments  than  on  their  native  sense 
Fright  and  wrong,  or  on  unwritten  Custom. 
'  On  this  occasion  some  one  reported  that  the  Earl  of 
nfiblk  had  said  Selden  ought  to  be  hanged  for  erasing 
Bblic  documents  and  promoting  sedition.  It  was 
Iways  easier  to  suspect  and  to  prove  the  erasure  than 
le  forgery  of  a  text.  And  a  charge  of  this  kind  is  one 
f  many  incidental  proofs  that  there  was  an  uncertain 
seling  about  the  Records  whicb  men  did  not  care  to 
robe  to  the  iiottom.  But  we  can  feel  with  Selden  in 
OS  indignant  reply  as  given  by  WiUtins.  He  said,  "  I 
ope  no  man  Irelieves  I  ever  did  it.     1   cannot  guess 
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what  the  lord  means.  I  did  deliver  in  whole  copies  of 
divers  records,  examined  by  myself,  and  divers  other 
gentlemen  of  this  house.  These  I  delivered  into  the 
Lord's  House,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  brought  in 
the  records  of  the  Office  before  the  Lords.  I  deaic 
that  it  may  be  a  message  from  this  House  to  the  Lords 
at  the  Bar,  to  make  out  a  charge  against  the  lord  that 
spoke  this,  and  I  hope  we  shall  have  justice.*'  But  the 
words  were  denied  by  the  Earl. 

In  listening  to  the  debates  in  the  Parliament  we 
feel  that  we  are  acquiring  much  knowledge  of  the  true 
English  history.     For  example,  on  May  i6  a  Bill  was 
brought  forward  for  restraining  tumultuous  preaching. 
Sir  Henry  Martyn,  in  defending  the  privileges  of  the 
clergy,  went  back  to  Magna  Carta  for  those  privileges. 
We  do  not  read  that  any  member  rose  and  observed  tbt 
"  it  was  a  long  time  ago  and  a  great  many  things  had 
happened  since  then."     No  ;  to  men  taught  as  boys  to 
believe   in   Brute   the   Trojan,  the  thirteenth  century 
seemed  perhaps  quite  a  modem  time.     But  Seidell  said 
that  the  Church  had  many  liberties,  yet  that  they  had 
been  lessened  by  many  acts  of  parliament.     Since  the  2ud 
Henry  VIIL,  for  example,  the  clergy  had  been  wholly 
subject  to  lay  jurisdiction. 

On  May  21,  the  debate  was  on  a  clause  added  by 
Bishop  Williams  to  the  Petition  of  Right,  "  saving  the 
King's  sovereignty.'*  Selden  argued  that  such  a  clause 
was  unprecedented.  True,  there  was  such  a  clause  in 
French  in  the  Forest  Charter  and  the  Confirmation  under 
Edward  I.  of  the  Great  Charter,  savant  le  droit  d 
iiiijnory.  But  the  original  Roll  was  not  extant.  The 
clause,  he  said,  was  a  later  insertion,  and  there  was  no 
Parliament  Roll  of  the  year.  He  adduces  a  Benedictine 
MS.  which  has  the  obnoxious  words  in  Latin  "  saving 
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Crown  right  of  the  King."     And  the  Chronicle  ran, 

,t  the  people,  on  hearing  of  the  added  clause,  broke 

bto  execrations,  and  that  the  king  and  nobles  cleared  it 

A  the  next  Parliament.     But  there  was  no  contirmatory 

BoU  of  that  time,  and  so  on.      This  is  not  the  only  case 
Trhere  the  Rolls  accessible  to  politicians  under  the  Stuarts 

kUght  allegorical  lessons  in  current  politics. 
During  tbe  debate  on  Tonnage  and  Poundage  of  the 
Bame  year,  Selden  replied  to  the  argument  of  the  King's 
Doaosel  that  it  had  been  granted  "  time  out  of  mind" 
to  the  King.  "  I  fear,"  said  Selden,  "  hia  Majesty  is 
told  80."  But  it  was  far  from  the  truth.  He  refers 
to  the  statutes  i  Elizabeth  and  i  James,  and  shows 
that  "  time  out  of  mind  "  meant  the  time  of  Henry 
VII.  and  other  progenitors  of  the  Koyal  House  :  a 
time    which,    in    fact,    Francis     Bacon     regarded     as 

ancient."  Subsidies,  indeed,  the  King  always  had  ; 
and  in  that  sense  it  was  "time  out  of  mind."  The 
incident  shows  what  loose  talk  prevailed  on  these 
subjects. 

After  the  memorable  scene  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  the  Speaker  was  held  in  his  chair  while  suMpo  in 
the  protest  of  the  Commons  was  being  read,  ''"  '^'''""■ 
March,  162S,  Selden  was  committed  to  the  Tower  and 
his  study  was  sealed  up.  Hia  ofFi;nce  was  said  to  be 
contempt  of  the  King  and  the  Government,  and  sedi- 
tious conduct.  After  eight  months'  confinement,  he 
and  his  companions  were  threatened  with  eight  years 
by  the  Chief  Justice,  if  they  did  not  submit.  Selden 
refused  to  give  security  for  his  good  behaviour,  as 
illegal;  and  was  in  Hilary  term  1629  removed  to  the 
King's  Bench  prison  in  pursuance  of  his  own  suit.  He 
remained  here  a  year,  with  the  liberty  of  going  abroad 
in  the  daytime.     During  this  period  he  wrote  a  work 
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on  Hebrew  legislation,  dedicated  to  Laud,  whose  library 
had  been  of  service  to  him. 

Here   Selden   takes   up   the   intermediate  position 
DeSuc-        between    those   who   blindly   submit  to  the 
i^Bonl^Dc-    Roman  Church,  and  those  who  rashly  think 
functi,etc.     ^Yiej  can  understand  the  Scriptures  by  the 
light  of  nature,  without  regard  to  the  Church  histories, 
the  Fathers,  and  the  Councils.     He  appeared  plainly  to 
perceive  that  the  references  to  Jewish  high  priests  iu 
the  New  Testament  in  reality  veiled  the  institutions 
of  the  Synagogue.     Had  he  pushed  the  point  a  little 
further,  he  might  have  discovered  that  the  Pontificate 
of  the   Hebrews  with   its   ideal   Succession    was   the 
mediaeval  dream  of  the  Jewish  Churchmen  of  the  time 
of  Maimonides.     It  was  then  that  the  Rabbis  began  to 
talk  of  Princes  and  Fathers  of  the  Synagogue,  and  they 
were  followed  by  the  Benedictines  in  the  composition  of 
the  Book  of  the  Gospels,  and  of  Josephus. 

To  return  from  the  study  to  the  political  world. 
This  same  year  Selden  was  prosecuted  in  the  Star 
( 'hamber  for  having  taken  part  in  the  dissemination 
of  a  libel  called  a  **  Proposition  for  his  Majesty's 
Service,  to  bridle  the  impertinence  of  Parliaments.' 
There  are  variant  accounts  of  this  affair  ;  but  this 
much  is  clear,  that  the  Court  suspected  several  dis- 
tinguished men,  especially  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  the  Earls 
of  Bedford  and  Clare,  Oliver  St.  John  and  Selden,  of 
having  fomented  the  spirit  of  sedition  by  encouraging 
the  notion  that  there  was  a  plot  in  high  places  against 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  similar  to  that  afterwards 
associated  with  the  name  of  Strafford.  The  story  of 
Koulis  (writing  about  1674)  is  that  the  tract  in 
vuostion  had  been  writen  in  161 3  by  Sii' Robert  Dudley 
jii   Florence.     Whatever  the  truth  of  the  details  may 
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re  been,  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  idleness  of 

the  talk  about  the  Great  Charter  and  the  liberties 
the  subject  lies  in  the  fact  of  the  despotic  treatment 
the  foremost  literary  men  in  the  kingdom — Selden, 
fctOD,  and  others. 

We  learn  that  Selden  was  removed  to  the  Gate 
hifle  at  Westminster,  May  30,  1 630,  and  that  he  was 
liberty  to  pasa  the  Long  Vacation  at  Wreat.  Next 
chaelmas  term  his  Habeas  Corpus  was  again  refused, 
i  Court  reprimands  the  Marshal  of  the  King's  Bench 
son  because  he  had  released  his  prisoner  without  a 
ve  from  them.  The  judges  also  called  the  Lord 
sasurer,  who  had  removed  Seklen,  to  account  for  his 
iduct,  and  a  writ  was  made  out  for  removing  him 

the  King's  Bench  prison.  In  May,  1 63 1 ,  he  was 
mitted  to  bail,  which  was  renewed  from  term  to  term, 
til  he  was  finally  freed  in  1634. 

To  this  period  belong  his  other  writings  on  Hebrew 
Equities.  Here  again,  he  showed  his  appreciation  of 
s  Rabbinical  learning.  He  laid  stress  upon  what  the 
bbins  practically  called  "  the  Seven  Noachic  precepts," 
aiowledge  of  which  is  evinced  in  the  canonical  Acts 

the  Apostles.  But  he  missed  the  opportunity  of 
certaining  when  that  so-called  "Tradition"  was  first 
aid  of  in  our  world.  The  determination  of  the  point 
jald  have  been  the  determination  of  the  approximate 
Ite  of  the  New  Testament  writings,  and  the  relation 
'  the  Writers  to  the  Rabbins.  Whenever  learning 
lall  revive  in  England,  oui-  scholars  may  yet  find 
the  material  accumulated  by  8elden,  and  his  con- 
inporaries  Lightfoot  and  Pococke,  a  precious  fund  of 
itruction  on  these  and  kindred  matters. 

Passing  over  the  next  few  years  of  Selden's  life 
a  politician,  which  appear  to  reflect  tlie  highest  credit 
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on  his  patriotism,  we  come  to  the  year  1642,  when  lie 
printed  a  tract  on  "  Ecclesiastical  History."     Under  the 
name  of  "  Eutychius,  orthodox  patriarch  of  Alexandria," 
an  Arabic  writing  had  recently  become  known  to  a  very 
few  of  the  learned  in  the  West.     Selden   too  rashly 
publishes  a  passage  from  this  book  with  notes,  believing 
in  its  authenticity,  as  he  believed  in  the  authentidty 
of  the  "  History  of  Bede."     He  believed  also  in  the 
imaginary  archives  of  a  Church  at  Alexandria  in  the 
tenth  century,  the  stated  time  of  this  Eutychius.    He 
never  questioned  Erpenius,  who  gave  him  the  MS.,  as 
to  how   it  came  into   his   hands.     Such  doubts  were 
foreign  to  the  time.     Yet  these  monkish  "  Annals"  had 
probably  been  forged  near  to  his  own  time  by  a  writer 
whose  mind  is  full  of  dishonesty  and  absurdity.    The 
whole  work  was  published  by  Pococke  in   1658.    That 
scholar  published  the  "  History  of  Abulfaragius,"  which 
is  a  production  of  the  same  confederacy  of  primitive 
monks  in  the  interests  of  the  theory  of  Church  antiquity 
in  the  East.     But  so  far  was  that  theory  from  being 
fixed  at  the  time  this  Eutychius  was  compiled,  he  places 
Origan  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Justinian. 

It  is  interesting  to  call  up  (by  the  aid  of  WhitelocKe) 
the  picture  of  Selden  sitting  in  the  Westminster  Assembly 
of  Divines,  1644,  ^^^  correcting  the  clergymen  who 
quoted  from  their  pocket  bibles,  by  referring  them  to  the 
Hebrew  or  the  Greek  text.  His  lectures  on  Rabbinical 
lore  must  have  been  a  revelation  to  most  of  them. 
liut  when  he  called  in  Maimonides  and  the  Talmud  to 
illustrate  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  he  could  not  explain 
that  both  the  one  and  the  other  class  of  writings 
belonged  to  the  sphere  of  poetic  art,  and  that  the  reason 
of  their  correspondence  was  that  they  were  composed 
at  near  the  same  time.     Had  he  been  able  to  see  this, 
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Uid  to  state  it,  he  would  no  tloubt  have  been  "  cried 
down,"  in  spite  of  all  his  scholarly  ascendency.  Still 
iDore  so,  if  he  had  told  them  that  the  canoaiuiil  pictures 
in  the  Acts  were  conceived  in  the  monasteries  to  repre- 
sent the  early  Christians  as  a  sect  of  Jews  in  Jerusalem, 
living  the  true  Ccenobite  life.  This  year  he  published 
tract  on  the  "  Civil  Year  and  the  Jewish  Calendars  ;  " 
but  he  did  not  ascertain  at  what  time  the  Jews  began 
to  have  a  Calendar. 

This  year  also  Selden  was  appointed  by  Parliament 
Keeper  of  the  Records  in  the  Tower.  In  what  state 
did  he  tind  them,  and  of  what  value  were  they  ?  To 
that  qua'ition  no  direct  answer  is  forthcoming.  The 
same  year  also  Laud  was  attainted,  and  hia  endow- 
ment of  the  .Vrabic  lecture  to  which  Pococke  had  Ijeeii 
appointed  was  seined.  Selden  interfered,  but  it  was 
not  till  three  years  later  that  the  endowment  was 
restored  to  Pococke.  It  is  a  convenient  place  to  refer 
to  that  scholar. 

He  was  of  Magdalen  Hall  and  Corpus  Christi.  He 
had  been  chaplain  to  the  English  factory  at 
Aleppo,  1630.  He  found  the  Jewish  Rabbins 
there  illiterate  ;  but  under  a  Mohammedan  scholar  he 
made  great  way  in  Arabic.  We  find  a  most  pleasing 
representation  of  the  love  borne  him  by  Phatallah  his 
master,  who  on  his  death-bed,  in  the  year  1670,  told 
an  Englishman  he  doubted  not  he  sliould  meet  Pococke 
io  Paradise  under  the  banner  of  Isa.  A  letter  couched 
io  the  true  Oriental  style  from  his  dei"vise  Ahmed  is  also 
extant  Laud  wrote  to  him  in  1631  for  Greek  coins 
and  MSS.  As  for  Greek  MSS.,  they  were  not  forth- 
coming; an  incidental  piece  of  evidence  that  the  mass 
of  Greek  MSS.  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  East,  as 
scholars   had  vainly  supposed.     When   Pococki.'   came 
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home  in  1636,  he  must  have  entertained  very  different 
views  of  the  Mohammedans  from  those  so  long  nourished 
by  ecclesiastical  prejudice.  He  opens  his  lectures  with 
a  discourse  on  Arabian  poetry. 

Next  year,   he  visited   Constantinople.      Here  he 
succeeded    in    finding    some   learned  Jews;    and  the 
patriarch  Cyril   gave   him  some  account  of  the  books 
at  Mount  Athos.     However,  Pococke  did  not  explore 
that  literary  centre  of  the  monks  of  St.  Basil.    There 
was  a  dark  tale  current  that  the  patriarch,  an  enemy 
to  the  Roman  and   a  friend  to   the  Anglican  Church, 
had  been  assassinated  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits. 
There  are  other  particulars  in  the  memorials  of  Pococke 
which  hint  of  sympathy  between  the  Greek  patriarch 
and    the    Anglican   clergy,  and  on  the  other  hand  of 
intense  antipathy  on   the   part  of  the  Roman   clergy 
both  to  the  Mohammedans  and  to  the  Greek  Church. 

In  1640  Pococke  returned  home,  calling  on  his  way 
upon  Grotius  at  Paris,  whose  treatise  on  Christian 
evidences  he  had  either  translated  or  intended  to  trans- 
late into  Arabic.  He  told  Grotius  that  the  Moham- 
medans had  been  misrepresented  in  his  treatise  ;  and 
Grotius — as  we  may  readily  believe — frankly  submitted 
to  correction.  Pococke  on  arriving  at  London  found 
his  friend  and  patron  Laud  in  the  Tower,  and  all 
hopes  of  liberal  culture  for  the  time  extinguished  in 
England  by  the  passions  of  bigots  and  fools.  The 
first  Orientalist  in  Europe  came  unto  his  own,  and  his 
own  received  him  not.  In  1643,  he  received  the  living 
of  Childrey  in  Berks  from  his  college,  and  thither 
he  retired  from  Oxford,  which  had  become  noisy  with 
the  drum  and  the  clash  of  arms.  There  was  no  leisure 
for  attention  to  Arabic  in  the  following  years,  during 
which  his  endowment  was  seized    and   again  restored. 
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He  became  Hebrew  profeaaor  at  Oxford  in  1648,  and 
in  1649  published  his  "Specimen  Historiie  Arabum," 
wherein,  without  going  to  the  heart  of  the  subject, 
he  did  something  to  clear  the  Mohammedans  from 
misrepresentation. 

But  the  poor  scholar,  not  being  of  the  politics  of  the 
ruling  party,  was  greatly  harassed  during  these  year?, 
and  all  but  turned  out  of  Oxford  and  of  Childrey. 
Dr.  John  Owen,  the  Independent,  did  himself  honour 
by  interfering  on  Pococke's  behalf.  In  1655  he  pub- 
lished his  "Porta  Moaia,"  in  1658  the  "Annals  of 
Eutychius  "  already  referred  to.  The  restoration  brought 
him  bauk  to  Oxford,  but  all  interest  in  Oriental  studies 
languished  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life,  lie 
died  in  1691, 

The  name  of  Powcke,  then,  is  a  landmark.  It 
reminds  of  a  time  in  the  history  of  English  and 
Western  culture  when  first  it  was  possible  to  under- 
stand the  Mohammedans  and  to  do  them  justice  for 
longicun-ent  calumnies.  And,  alas  !  owing  to  the  barba- 
rism and  absurdity  to  which  the  Church  teaching  had 
reduced  the  imagination  of  the  world,  the  opportunity 
was  lost.  From  the  Roman  and  the  Anglican  clergy 
down  to  the  besotted  Puritan  fanatics  who  would  have 
driven  Pococke  out  of  his  living  Itecause  he  had  not  "  the 
Hpirit,"  what  furious  clamours  would  have  been  raised 
against  the  man  who  dared  to  assert  openly  that  the 
Mohammedans  were  as  sincere  as  the  Christians  and 
believed  still  more  profoundly  in  their  Cospel.  -lohn 
Bunyan  mentions  that  such  v.  notion  had  occurred  to 
him;  but  it  was  a  "temptation."  Passion  blinded 
English  scholars  tlieii  and  has  blinded  them  ever  since 
to  the  truth  al)out  the  Arabian,  the  Jewish,  and 
the  Catholic    literature,   which   will  be    found    by   the 
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attentive  reader  unconsciously  expressed  in  the  work 
of  Pococke.* 

The  points  on  which  I  am  touching  are  amongst  the 
most  curious  in  the  history  of  culture.     Pococke  may  be 
cited  as  one  of  the  first  scholars  who  was  aware  of  the 
extraordinary  wealth  and  power  of  the  Arabic  language. 
He  knew  also  that  the  early  Rabbins  were  the  pupils  of 
the  Arabians,   that   they   referred   to   them  in  every 
difficulty,  that  they  clothed  Arabian  ideas   in  a  new 
dialect.     He  knew  that  the  Old  Testament  could  not  be 
understood  without  Arabic,  nor  the  Jews  apart  from,  the 
Mohammedans.      Did  he  perceive  that  the  Jews  were  a 
sect  from    the    Muslim   and    that   the    Bible  teaches 
as  much  ?    That  the  Bible  in  both  parts  was  a  disguised 
Arabian  tradition  ?      Perhaps  not.     But  at  least  he  had 
seen  the  great  object  of  the  scholar's  research  from  both 
sides.      He  had  viewed   Islam  with  the   eyes  of  the 
Churchman,  and  the  Church  with  the  eyes  of  Moslem. 
Until  his  countrymen  follow  him,  absurdity  will  still 
reign  in  the  schools  of  England. 

At  the   same   time   John   Lightfoot  was  labouring 
John  with  deep  enthusiasm  at  Cambridge  in  Rabbi- 

'^'^  ""'''  nical  lore,  and  publishing  his  works  in  the 
face  of  every  discouragement  from  the  ignorant  conceit 
of  the  enthusiasts  and  the  indifference  of  the  general 
public.  His  Commentaries  on  the  New  Testament  still 
remain  perhaps  the  most  valuable  that  have  been 
written  by  an  Englishman.  His  favourite  principle 
that  the  New  Testament  was  written  by  Jews,  among 
Jews  and  for  Jews,  taken  with  certain  qualifications 
leads  to  the  heart  of  the  truth,  provided  it  be  once 
seen  that  the  book  must  be  referred  to  "  the  splendid 
period  of  Judaism." 

*  Cf.  also  the  story  of  Prideaux  and  his  *'  Life  of  Mahomet." 
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But  to  return  to  Selden.  In  1647  he  published  the 
Commentary  on  English  Law  which  liears  the  name  of 
Fleta — as  Seklen  supposed^ — in  allusion  to  the  author's 
writing  in  the  Fleet  prison.  He  had  but  o?w!  and  the  only 
MS.  of  this  writer,  he  referred  it  back  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  although  the  internal  evidence  shows  it  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  same  confederacy  of  writers  who  had 
produced  Bracton  and  Thornton,  and  the  Year  Books 
also  pretended  to  be  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  con- 
tinued his  Hebrew  studies,  and  in  1650  printed  part 
of  hia  book  on  the  Sanhedrin.  It  has  been  thought  a 
strange  thing  that  he  should  have  spoken  of  the  Jewish 
Courts  as  assembling  "before  Moses."  Yet  this  was 
allegorically  true,  were  it  understood  that  the  Rabbins 
were  describing  under  personal  forms  and  referring  to 
distant  times  the  inatitutioua  founded  in  Spain  and 
Egypt.  In  1652,  he  wrote  a  preface  to  the  Decern 
Sci-iptores  Amf^kani,  in  other  words  the  Ten 
Benedictines  who  were  good  enough  to  invent  EnEiiaii 
English  history  for  us.  So  little  did  he  under- 
stand their  system,  he  thought  that  the  monk  Simeon 
did  not  writ*  the  "  Hi.'^tory  of  the  Church  of  Durham," 
but  that  it  wafi  the  Prior  who  wrote  it,  named  Tergotus. 
He  did  not  observe  that  the  monks  had  a  variety  of 
masks  at  their  dis|>n3al.  The  great  "Explorator"  of 
mediaeval  literature,  being  himself  an  independent 
writer  of  the  highest  worth,  never  to  the  la.st  suspected 
that  the  writers  whom  lie  edited  wrought  on  an  utterly 
different  system  from  his  own.  Selden  died  in  the 
"White  Friars  in  1654  at  the  age  of  seventy. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


CONCLUSION. 


I  HAVE  written  at   much  greater  length   than  1  in- 
tended, yet  withhold  my  pen  from  many  observations 
which  might  be  of  interest,  on  various   parts  of  the 
subject.     I   hope  that  in  these  matters  "  the  half  is 
more  than  the  whole ; "   and  that  intelligent  readers 
will   prefer   a   suggestive    rather  than   an   exhaustive 
treatment  of  the  subject.     Indeed,  I  shrink  from  the 
task  of  draining  the  wells  of  fiction  dry,  in  order  to 
discover  what  truth  may  be  lurking  at  the  bottom.     I 
set  out  with  the  intention  of  showing  to  my  readers 
that  English  Story  is  a  branch  of  Church  Story,  and 
tliat  it  rests  not  on  the  testimonies  of  witnesses  who 
were  living  in  the  times  of  which  they  profess  to  relate, 
but  on  the  dreams  and  theories  of  Church  artists,  who 
were    sitting  down    to   their  work  at  an   epoch    much 
nearer  to  our  own  than  we  are  wont  to  suppose. 

In  my  work  on  "The  Rise  of  Christendom''  I 
laboured  to  ascertain  and  offer  to  my  readers  positive 
results,  feeling,  in  common  with  many,  that  we  have 
had  enough  of  what  is  called  ''  negative  criticism  ;  "  and 
that  if  one  could  not  write  to  affirm  the  positive  Truth 
H.<  it  stands  in  Letters,  it  were  perhaps  better  not  to 
xvrito  at  all.     I  showed  that  our  civilization  was  to  be 
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traced  in  Europe  to  the  great  Corporations, — namely, 
the  Roman  Empire,  the  Mohammedan  Empire,  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  corporation  of  Teachers.  I 
pointed  out  that  the  relation  in  time  of  these  different 
bodies  had  been  hitherto  falsely  represented  in  ignorant 
days,  by  the  founders  of  the  Christian  empire.  The 
Jews  as  a  people  of  literary  culture  are  European ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  would 
have  established  that  culture  in  Spain,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  invasion  of  their  kinsmen  the  Arabs,  and 
the  immense  influence  once  possessed  by  the  Moham- 
medans alike  in  East  and  West.  With  regard  to 
Chronology,  I  was  forced  to  lean  heavily  upon  the 
date  assigned  to  Maimonides,  not  at  the  time  suspecting 
that  this  date  might  be  a  convention  rather  than  a 
registered  fact.  Let  me  leave  the  question  open,  let 
me  refer  it  to  the  decision  of  Jewish  experts  in  their 
own  literature.  I  merely  name  the  point  to  show  that 
I  was  by  no  means  rash  when  I  referred  the  beginnings 
of  Jewish  literature  to  so  late  a  date  ;  and  that  if  I 
retract  my  conclusions,  it  cannot  be  in  a  conservative 
direction. 

It  has  been  a  great  relief  to  me  to  find  myself  in 
the  present  work  on  common  ground  with  previous 
historians  We  all  look  back  upon  the  Revival  or 
Resurrection  of  Letters, — so  it  is  sometimes  called, — 
as  a  great  turning-point  in  culture.  But  we  need  to 
understand  what  we  mean  by  these  strong  figures  of 
speech.  A  Resurrection  implies  a  previous  entomb- 
ment of  Letters,  and  we  have  too  carelessly  accepted 
that  idea.  That  a  Christian  Literature,  however,  dating 
its  rise  from  some  1300  or  1400  years  before  the 
Revival  was  to  be  found  in  the  Monasteries  at  the 
epoch  of  Printing  and  Publication  is  an  utterly  false 
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propositioD.  Everything,  on  the  contrary,  was  begin- 
ning; and  our  sole  hope  of  illuminating  any  higher 
period  must  be  by  rays  of  conjecture  cast  from  the 
standpoint  of  that  time. 

I  have  desired  to  be  useful  to  professional  students 
by  pointing  out  that  special  researches  must  be  com- 
paratively futile  and  useless,  unless  we  know  the  right 
point  at  which  to  begin.     We  admire  the  extraordinary 
industry  of  German  scholars ;  and  yet  that  industry 
has    been    relatively    misapplied    in    historic    science, 
because  they  have  begun  at  ideal  epochs  when  their 
land  was  wrapped  in  darkness  like  our  own.    To  the 
general  reader  I  have  endeavoured  to  render  as  faithful 
a  report  as  I  could  of  what  is  really  meant  by  History; 
and  of  how  this  branch  of  art  took  its  rise  at  the  close 
of  a  long  period  of   barbarism.     There  is  in  reality 
only   one   way   of  understanding   these   matters,  and 
that  the  right  way.     So  far  from  having  led  the  reader 
on  bye-paths  of  learning,  I  have  pointed  out  to  him 
how  he  may  regain  the  high-road  of  knowledge,  and 
pursue  it   up    to   a   point   where   the   darkness   closes 
around  him. 

I  have  hoped  to  assist  some  good  men  through 
clearer  knowledge  of  the  Past,  toward  better  endeavours 
for  the  future.  It  is  true  that  Self-Int-erest  is  the 
mainspring  of  human  life ;  and  how  often  I  have 
recalled  in  the  course  of  these  studies  the  saying  of  La 
Rochefoucauld,  that  ''  whatever  discoveries  we  have 
made  in  the  territory  of  Love  Proper,  there  remain 
still  many  unknown  lands.*'  Our  social  institutions 
repose  on  the  architecture  of  Self-interest,  foundations 
so  thickly  laid  that  they  may  deceive  the  eye,  and  pass 
for  the  granite  rock  itself.  Yet  Society  is  ever  crumbling, 
and  by  the   action   of   the  same  force.      To   multiply 
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self-interests,  is  to  deprive  any  one  of  its  ascendency  ;  is 
gradually  to  melt  all  into  one  truly  catholic  or  universal 
interest.  There  is  not  one  of  us  who  is  not  more 
interested  in  hia  own  welfare  than  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Truth ;  but  it  must  be  an  immense  gain  to  the 
commonweal  if  we  can  succeed  in  uniting  love-proper 
with  the  love  of  the  Truth. 

Does  the  reader  mockingly  inquire.  And  what  is 
Truth  ?  I  answer  there  is  a  Truth  in  Letters  and 
Science  whieh  stands  fast,  which  needs  to  be  more  and 
more  strictly  defined  with  the  increase  of  our  experi- 
enee  of  man  and  his  world,  but  which  cannot  be  over- 
thrown. And  with  that  Truths  the  rival  Truth  which  the 
Church  has  proclaimed  duriog  these  four  ages  is  utterly 
incompatible.  Gradually  the  sense  of  this  has  dawned 
upon  the  minds  of  men,  especially  since  the  great  schism 
between  the  Church  and  Science,  signalized  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Sphere,  and  again  by  the  complete  dis- 
coveries of  Galileo,  Bacon,  aiid  the  knot  of  scholars 
perhaps  sheltered  beneath  tho.'5e  great  names,  and  their 
successors  down  to  our  own  times.  The  clergy  of  our 
own  day  have  ceased  to  denounce,  and  have  learned  to 
sit  with  reverence  at  the  feet  of  the  mastere  of  physical 
science. 

The  Church  must  now  abandon  her  claim  to  be  the 
teacher  of  History,  which  is  the  science  of  Letters  and 
of  human  nature.  The  more  secular  Truth  has  in  this 
department  more  slowly  come  to  light  from  various 
.causes,  which  I  hope  have  been  sufficiently  explained 
in  the  foregoing  pages.  It  can  now  be  known  and  told, 
and  is  of  its  nature  as  incapal)le  of  refutation  as  auy 
accepted  truth  in  physical  science.  I  believe  there  is 
a  growing  feeling  in  the  minds  of  many  who  are  of 
our  blood  and  language  in  America  and  the  Colonies, 
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against  the  teaching  of  History  as  it  has  been  hitherw 
couceived.  They  do  not  Iwlieve  that  the  Church  has 
told  the  Trutli  in  the  common  and  valuahle  acceptation; 
and  they  arc  in  the  right.  And  how  injurious  to  aocie^ 
to  continue  a  system  of  education  rooted  in  false  opinions 
of  life  and  human  nature  ! 

The  question  arises.  If  the  religious  organizatious 
can  no  longer  teach  History,  what  can  they  t«aoh  that 
is  profitable  to  mankind  ?  Morality  ?  But  the  purest 
morality  of  the  Bible  condemns  them.  Theology  1 
How  can  they  t«ach  a  mystical  Theology  in  neglect  of 
History  ?  To  a  certain  extent  this  may  be  done,  and 
is  done,  but  only  among  the  most  entliuaiastio  and 
ignorant  of  mankind.  All  that  needs  to  be  taught  or 
can  be  taught  of  Theology  falls  to  the  province  of  the 
mere  laymen.  Men  of  Letters  are  acquainted  with  the 
theory  and  the  history  of  the  gods,  as  the  devotees  of 
the  sects  are  not  allowed  to  be.  When  the  ecclesiastic 
says  that  men  are  created  in  the  image  of  God,  it  is 
obvious  that  before  he  can  say  so,  he  has  himaelf 
imagined  God.  And  the  truth  stands  fast,  that  it  is 
men  who  have  created  the  gods  in  their  own  image ; 
and  have  not  always  created  them  well. 

The  creed  of  the  student  of  Letters  is  the  old, 
gentle,  all-tolerant  creed  of  polytheism.  He  knows 
that  all  forms  of  the  divine  and  the  heroic  have  a  value 
because  tliey  exist  in  thought,  and  are  symbolic  of  the 
passions  and  aspirations  of  the  liuman  soul.  But  he 
will  not  be  enslaved  by  any  of  them ;  it  is  nothing  but 
to  grovel  before  the  idol  or  ideal  of  our  own  creation. 
And  never  will  men  stand  erect  in  proper  dignity  and 
self-respect,  until  they  know  that  the  world  of  ideas  is 
their  own  creation,  which  it  is  their  duty  continually  to 
revise,    to   reform,   and    to  enrich  by  new   additiona. 
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They  can  contain  all  the  gods  and  heroes  in  their  own 

mind,  and  still  find  room  for  more. 

I  should  know  something  of  my  own  countrymen, 

and  I  believe  it  is  no  singular  opinion  that  while  the 
£nglishman  is  capable  of  doing  anything  and  under- 
standing anything,  the  last  thing  he  is  expected  to 
understand  is  this  Church  system  of  ideas  which  was 
forced  upon  him  by  those  who  had  the  mastery  of 
Ijetters  at  a  time  when  in  that  respect  he  was  little 
better  than  a  barbarian.  He  was  overawed  and  over- 
come by  the  eloquence  and  adroitness  of  those  who 
were  his  superiors  in  culture.  No  sooner  did  he  acquire 
the  instruments  of  learning,  than  he  showed  of  what 
admirable  intellectual  things  he  was  capable.  He 
threatened  to  cast  ofi*  the  yoke  that  had  been  imposed 
upon  him ;  but  it  was  then  too  late.  All  that  he 
could  do  he  did,  in  protests  against  tyranny,  and  in 
the  inventions  of  new  sects  and  religions,  which  have 
troubled  our  sociality,  and  preserved  our  liberties. 
What  is  more  needed  is  that  the  Englishman  should 
probe  the  causes  of  his  long  spiritual  ailments. 

An  education  founded  on  the  ancient  and  the  modern 
Classics  is  a  humane  and  a  noble  education.  We  should 
at  this  hour  be  a  more  intelligent,  a  more  virtuous,  or 
less  hypocritical  people,  had  our  attention  and  our  love 
been  solely  directed  to  these.  But  an  education  partly 
based  on  the  Classics,  partly  on  Jewish  and  semi- 
Jewish  writings  misunderstood,  is  a  confused,  a  self- 
contradictory,  a  troubling  education  and  never  was 
suitable  to  the  training  of  a  freeborn  Englishman.  I 
cannot  think  that  when  the  story  of  Letters  is  truly 
understood,  the  absurdities,  the  dishonesties  and  injuries 
of  such  a  system  of  education  will  long  continue.  My 
dream  for  the  future  is  the  revolution  of  the  present 


CCLTCBE. 

^^p■^  haAM  hAo  «  Ihartxaty  of  men  of  Uttoi 
tmd  Sdatt,  flf  «ihicfc  aoMC  forecftst  has  been  givea  in 
Ab  immmlamm  ti  —  fwriimintiril  learned  corporadoni 
i*  «^  tmm  tine:  aid  iriudi  maj  inclade  in  Hunun 
~  ~    ~  be   kaown  of  the  actual  and  the 

TUe  proepect  may  be  distant,  bat  il 
it  cannot   for   ever  be   concealed 
aad,  that  the  preteoaions  to  obuia 
MhcaQed  rapefiiatural  things,  by  m> 
BBeb,  is. of  its  nature  a  feaudulent 

I  mam  knc  mj  wofk  to  the  candoor  and  intelligence 
«f  Ab  Imt  aofioiees  of  my  time.  Although  there  are 
■•Mf  tfcii^  vhkk  fill  the  mind  with  paio  and  shame  in 
»ii«fiM|ililiiif^  Alt  actual  pablic  life  of  Kngland  duriBg 
tbeae  400  jrcan,  there  is  on  ^e  other  hand  much  to 
n^ine  ua  with  hope  for  the  future.  How  much  of  evil 
has  l-een  overcome  by  the  exertion  of  a  viijorous  in- 
telligence* and  courage  among  all  classes  of  the  people, 
how  much  more  will  be  overcome,  when  our  countrymen 
are  better  taught,  see  more  clearly  into  the  past,  dispel 
their  servilities  and  superstitions,  acquire  a  juater  cod- 
fidence  in  themselves  and  a  larger  conception  of  their 
duty  and  destiny  among  the  nations  of  the  world  Let 
us  torn  from  the  dreams  of  the  cell,  the  glowing  visions 
of  poet  and  playwright  of  a  "  past  which  never  was 
present,"  and  congratulate  ourselves  that  this  Vietoriau 
era  is  the  clearest  and  most  splendid  that  England  has 
ever  known.  Let  us  cherish  a  boundless  faith  in  the 
possibilities  of  a  sound  education  :  an  education  based 
on  rectitude  of  thought,  on  that  purer  taste  for  fact  as 
fact,  and  poetxy  as  poetry,  which  is  the  love  of  Truth, 
d  the  canon  of  all  that  is  good  in  morals.  I  have 
.written    with    warm    love    to    my   native    laud,  uot 


^^^l^kwritten    wil 
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ting  that  in  spite  of  temporary  obloquies,  the 
IS  I  have  endeavoured  to  cast  abroad  will  spring 
ind  bear  fruit  in  the  general  conscience,  to  the 
ter  good  and  glory  of  England,  and  the  welfare  of 
kind. 
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liMUe  U>  oi  frvim  the  BeviTitl  uid  lliu  Luthcnu  Mole- 
's sod  Ox.-  Cadioljf  Church  gn^w  li>celh<c 


tbe  liiqiurvr:  Paul  u  Hebrew  Scholar,  Hebrew  LelKn 
mai  Bor  Ehriicat  Infonnalion  abunt  the  HcbiFir  Buuks  fnn 
r— nlm  ii  Sixteenlh  Oentnr;  Informatiun,  The  8c|>faer 
MB  V  -Book  of  funiliM"  stUibaWd  to  Kabbi  Zacalo,  writWB 
"A^  fScn."  Ibc  Tdacf  •■  Pnlestmiui "  uid  -  Babjluiiian  "  Bchnib 
r  Drudik  Sdiotdi  of  Hebrew  LumioB  in  Uic  Eletcntfa  or  TwdU 
Bnler  aa  Faction  uid  Fiction,  Tillotaon  on  Troth  tad 
Abdckm  :  Polfduvo  od  "  iDveuliana,"  Pklsogi^ili;  and  the 


1894-95- 

'■  The  Rise  of  French  Coltnre."  llnmi^ltle. 

"  Chronology  and  other  Papers  : "  Tabalated  Extntcto,  Notes 
and  References.  Contributed  to  "The  Mysteriea  of  Chionology" 
hj  Mr.  Arbnthnot,  pnblished  in  1900. 

Lbcturbs. 

In  addition  to  his  principal  works  enumerated  above,  Johnson 
wrote  fonr  lectures  on  Robert  Browning,  three  of  which  are  to  be 
fonnd  among  the  pages  of  the  Browning  Society  : — 

"  Robert  Browning." 

CharocteriBtic  poinli  id  the  peiMnality  and  ut  of  ths  Poet. 

On  "  Biahop  Blongram's  Apology."  Browning  Papers,  No.  XIV., 
read  at  the  7th  Meeting  of  the  Browning  Society, 
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*•  Conscience  and  Art  in  Browning."  I.  The  Poet  of  Conscience. 
[I.  Points  of  Art  and  .^thetic.  III.  Religious  Ptiilosophy. 
i3rowning  Papers,  No.  XVIII. 

"Mr.  Sludge,  the  Medium."  Browning  Papers,  No.  XXIX., 
ead  at  the  31st  Meeting  of  the  Browning  Society. 

Other  lectures  included  : 

"The    Humorous     Poems    of    Tennyson  —  The    Northern 

Parmer." 
"  Peter  the  Great." 


INDEX. 


Abbot,  a  word  of  Hebrew  origin,  13 ;  an 
unclassical  term,  242 

Alxilard,  Peter,  77,  80,  167;  his  "Sen- 
tences," 170 

Abganis,  Jesus  and.  Epistles  of,  219; 
I^urence  Valla  on.  188 

Abingdon  Cloister.  251 

Abjuration  of  the  Realm.  529 

Abulfaragius.  546 

Acts  of  the  Apostles  conceived  in  the 
Monasteries,  547 

Adam  of  Bremen,  528 

Adamnan  of  lona,  and  his  book  on  the 
Holy  Places,  116 ;  on  Roman  build- 
ings, 116 

A.D.,  or  Anno  Domini,  or  Christi.  See 
Chronology,  Dionysius  Exiguus,  Incar- 
nation, Scaliger,  Selden 

Agincourt,  battle  of,  286 

Alban,  Saint,  of  Vcrulam,  Martyr,  205.  234 

Albans,  Saint,  and  Writers  there,  85,  86, 
174.  204,  218,  219,  234,  349  ;  connection 
with  Offa,  243  ;  Press  at,  372 ;  "  Book 
of  St  Albans,"  373  ;  "Chronicles  of," 

391 
Albine,  d.  of   Diocletian,   Syrian  king, 

and  "Albion,"  370,  392;  contempo- 
rary with  Saul,  King  of  Israel,  395; 
Drayton's  "  Polyolbion,"  504 

Alcuin,  77,  165,  204,  247 

Aldhelm,  of  Sherborne,  79 

Alexander  VI.,  Pope,  and  English  clergy, 
321,  328,  329,  330 

Alfred  the  Great,  165,  176 ;  his  donations 
to  Athelney,  Shaftesbury,  Winchester, 
&c.,  246 :  literary  work,  246 ;  laws  of, 
248.  259,  413;  bis  alleged  "Dome" 
book,  414.  See  Anglo-Saxons,  Eng- 
lish, &c. 


Alurcd,  his  works  on  "  The  Motion  of  the 
Heart,"  &c.,  348,  349 

Ambrose,  Saint,  443  ;  read  by  Colet,  343 

America,  existence  of,  an  absurdity,  132  ; 
legends  of  discovery,  2,  155;  the  name, 
and  the  Monks  of  St.  Die,  157 

Amesbury  nunnery  endowed  by  Alfreda, 

253 
Anglo-Saxons,    written  of   by   Paul  the 

Deacon,  70 ;  date  of  their  coming,  521 ; 

Heptarchy,  242  ;  tales  of,  229,  242,  243, 

394,    512;    Selden's    authorities.  520. 

See  Alfred,  Athelstan,  Edgar.  English, 

Harold,  Hengst  and  Horsa 
Animals,  wild,  and  Monks,  149  ff. 
Anselni,St.,  26,  43,  77;  stories  of,  150, 

i73»  174  :  his  works,  264 
Antipodes,  Lactantius  and  Augustine  on, 

132. 133 

Antiquarii  or  Keepers  of  MSS.,  94 ; 
Antiquaries  :  Agard,  Parker,  Spelman, 
and  others,  428,  539.  See  Camden, 
Cotton,  Selden,  Libraries,  &c. 

Anti(|uiiy,  the  yearning  for,  231 

Antoninus,  Archbishop  of  Florence,  his 
"  Chronicle,"  used  by  Fabian,  390 

Apocryphal  Writings  reveal  connection 
between  the  Gospels  and  the  Koran, 

444 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  84 

Arabian  Scholars.  105;  Geography  of 
Edrisi,  137 ;  Arabic  language  to  be 
studied,  180 ;  "  Lecture"  and  Pococke, 
547 ;  Medical  Art,  81 

Archers  of  England,  406 

Architecture,  Benedictine,  Gothic,  Fer- 
gusson  and  Wren  on,  49-551  565 

Arculf,  and  his  book  on  the  Holy  Places, 
115,  116 
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Aristotk,  a  spurious  and  a  genuine,  194 

Army:  on  Standing  Army,  4x6;  on 
ks^Dg  Military  force,  541 ;  no  regular 
force  till  end  of  xsth  century,  273 

Arthur,   King,  and  Arthurian  legends, 

'  Z08,  az6,  242,  376;  Drayton  on,  5^5, 
506;  his  Table,  507;  Spenser  on,  5x3; 
Selden  on,  533  « 

Arthur,  Prince,  3x8 ;  wedded  to  IVincess 
Catherine  of  Spain,  399 ;  his  death,  330 

Aacham's  "  Sdiolemaater,"  376 

Assemanni,  183 

Astronomy  :  Regiomontanus,  Greaves, 
and  others,  8a,  X05,  X07;  its  study 
uncongenial  to  the  Monks,  83 

Athanasius,  Saint,  Z5x 

Athdney  Monastery,  246 

Athdstan,  his  birth,  349 ;  conquers  Con- 
stantine  of  Scotland,  250 ;  builds  con- 
vents, &c.,  350 

"  Augustan  History,**  The,  590 

Augustine,  Saint,  Bishop  of  Hippo,  ax ; 
a  Benedictine  ideal,  43;  whether  his 
works  read  by  Sl  Benedict,  74 ;  site  of 
Hippo,  X37;  against  Antipodes,  X33; 
some  literatuie  ascribed  to  him  may  be 
claimed  for  the  Canons  of  St.  Victor, 
168 ;  his  '*  De  Civitale  Dei,'*  printed 
at  Subiaco,  X9X  ;  C61et's  alleged  con- 
tempt for  the  writings,  343 ;  on  giants, 

393 
Augustine,  Saint,  monk,  an  "  ideal,"  250 ; 

his  Mission  to  England,  43,  76,  242; 

miracles  wrought  through  him,  243,  377 
Aungerville,  Richard  of  Bury,  Bishop  of 

Durham,  and  his  "  Philobiblion,"  27, 

loi,  178,  179 
Averroes  aind  Avicenna,  105 


Bacon,  Francis,  Lord,  156,  176 ;  on 
History,  Theology,  Prophecy,  22-25 1 
his  life  of  Henry  VII.,  339,  431  ;  and 
Coke,  413 ;  Reporters  of  law  appointed, 
429 ;  on  the  Star  Chamber,  433 ;  on 
Statute  of  Fines,  433;  Hume  and 
HalLam  on,  433  ;  influence  of  his  dis- 
coveries, 555 

Bacon,  Roger,  mythical  Friar,  105,  107, 
109,  no,  III,  112,  177,  and  the  Wizard 
John  Dee,  ni ;  "  Opus  Major"  printed 
1733.  .HI 

Bacons,  the,  Fuller  and  Hearne  on,  112 


Baker's  "  ChroiUcle  "  entertaintagbiit  m- 

critica],  40a,  565 ;  on  Printing,  3|Bt 
Baldwin,  lliomas,  Arcfabohop  of  Cuto- 

b«nr.3Sa.3S3 
Bale,    X06,    XIX,    aoo^    544;    guUs 

Ldand's     "  Commentaries  **    in  Ms 

"Centuries,"  348;  on  HanSog,  359; 

untrustwoctlqr,  404*536 

BaUads  of  Robin  Hood  most  pveam 
sovraesof  Kngllsh  history,  409 

Balliol,  lohn,  and  BalUol  College,  ajs; 
and  the  Scottish  Crown,  394 

Balzac's  *'  LesPaysans,**  38,  39 

Barbo,  Pietro,  POpe  Paul  IL,  1B3 

Barons*  Wars,  Draytoo  on  the^  494 

Basil,  Saint,  the  Great,  X3. 73 

BasOian  Monks  at  Mount  A&M,  548 

Battle  Abbey,  fl6i,  350 

Baxter,^  Ric^iard,  on  the  Stndy  of 
Histoiy,  435 

Bee,  Sdioolof,  77^  William  of  Jumlige, 
Abbot  Heilidn,  Vacarius,  ftc,  X7SH175; 
ThedbaU,  176^    See  l^nfianc,  Ansdm 

Becket,  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  67, 965, 514 

Bede,  the  Veneratde,  96,  99,  56,  76^  77, 
8x,  86,  X04.  xx6,  X65,  90X,  9p3,  904, 
946,  399 ;  his  personality,  plaoe,  epoch, 
sc^-testimony,  906,  9x4,  9x9,  940'; 
Oratoiy  of,  visited  by  Leland,  357; 
account  of  his  death,  357 ;  Hector 
Boece's  talk  about,  357 ;  Rabelais  on, 
358;  the  "Venerable,"  396;  illustra- 
tions of  Benedictine  teaching  from, 
488 ;  on  observance  of  Easter,  490 ; 
used  by  Selden,  590,  546 

Bedford,  Great  Duke  of  (d.  1435?),  no 
authentic  memorials  of,  288 

Bembo,  Card.,  and  Leo  X.,  9,  71, 186 

Benedict.  Saint  (or  Benet),  X3  ei  infra^ 
and  Church  Music,  83 ;  Life  of  Sl 
Gregory  the  Great,  91 ;  and  his  familiar 
crow,  151 ;  his  "  Rule," 72 ;  the  "Rule " 
essentially  the  same  as  "the  New 
Law."  467;  parts  of,  identical  with 
works  of  St.  Augustine,  74,  80 

Benedictine  Order,  12 ;  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans,  14,  40-48;  their  arrival 
in  England,  42,  93;  Saints,  56; 
missions,  56 ;  schools,  57 ;  and  the 
Jesuits,  57,  92 ;  Archives,  attacks  on, 
by  Germon,  58,  92 ;  by  Henscfaen, 
Papebroch  and  Hardouin,  99  ;  Litera- 
ture,  56-62,    70,  72-95 ;    Church  aod 


Civil  Law  inuglil   by,   7S,   79 :    Phi- 
to&apby.  79.  So,  195  ;  Chronology,  98- 
113  ;  Gei^raphy  and  Science.  114-15B. 
Sit  Fmnciscans 
BencdicI  of  Peterboro'.  315 
Bernard  Ihe  Wise,  pilgrim.  it6 
Semen'    "Book  of   SI.   Albans,"  374: 

truisl.  or  "  Froiuart,"  383 
T1«ifiiirinn.  Cardtnal,  107,  183,  189,  190 
tkthlelieni,  135;  monastery,  114;  groKO 

Bern  of  Hampton's  sword,  533 

Bible,  adiiguised  Arabian  tradition.  550; 

coriosily  felt  for,  6g;    a    novi^I   book. 

345 ;    Luther's  discovo-y  of,   ii,  468; 

prinled  wilh  Nicholas  de  Lyra's  Com- 

menury.  1473  (I),  191 
Bible   in   England,   347:    Bede'a  know- 


314:    Colel 


e  oF  i1 


first 


eirpostor!!,  344 ;  its  inlroduclion  and 
myuical  authority,  43B  ;  correspond- 
ence of  Old  and  New  Tcstanienls,  443 ; 
Coverdale's.  451  ;  its  reading  pro- 
hibited lo  nil  but  genilemen  and  tner- 
chaDts,4g4;  an  inslrunient  of  Culture 
only  during  the  Revival  of  Learning, 
467.  See  Hebrew  Bible,  Ne*  Testa- 
meat.  Vulgate,  &c. 

Biblical  Legends,  sources  of  English 
History.  395 

Blackslonc  on  Henry  Vli.'s  title,  339; 
on  Coke.  413 ;  on  servility  under  the 
Normans.  416  ;  on  laws  of  Edward  1.. 
417  ;  his  history.  419:  quoted,  430 

Bladud,  King,  founder  of  Stamford,  395  ; 
and  Balb,  Spenser  on.  511 

Boadicea.  Spenser  on.  51a 

BobUo,  and  l^end  of  Saint  Columban, 
159-163  :  MSS.  at,  185,  444 

Boece,  Hector,  his  "History  of  Scot- 
land," 337-339:  talk  about  Bede,  357; 
the  "  (Pronation  "  Stone.  533 

Boethiui,  Inmslated  by  Alfred  the  Great, 
346 

Boteter.  or  William  of  Worcester  (Bris  - 
lot  ?),  his  travels.  133 

Boniface  VIII.,  Pope,  373.  490 

Books,  Early  Printed,  pp.  363  e/  siq.  ; 
Catalogues  of.  in  Paris,  170, 171 ;  rarity 
of,  171.  1791  books  bcqiiealh(!d  to 
Ballkil  library  by  Gray.  Bp.  of  Ely, 
35a  ;  books  in  England  in  1538 . .  355  ; 
more  al  .\vignon  ibnn  at  Rome.  tBa; 
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books,  153,  St/ 
Aungcrville.  Libraries.  Manuscripts 

Boston,  Jolin.  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  107. 
136:  his  "Catalogue."  aoo.  204,  309, 
315;  Tract  on  the  Bible,  44a 

Bololph's  town,  Drayton  on,  506 

Bracton,  417.  43a;  follows  Hoveden, 
Glanville.  and  John  Le  Breton,  539. 
551  \  cited  by  Selden,  540 

Brandon.  Charles,  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
Drayton  on.  497,  499 

Bray.  Reginald.  334,  330 

Bridget,  Saini,  160 

Brijisb  History,  no  sources  anlerior  to 
Ciesar,  534 ;  defence  of,  by  Sir  John 
Price,  398  ;  British  Kings  ignored  by 
PolydoTE  Vergil.  39B,  by  Daniel,  400: 
Arcadian  deduction  of  Brilisb  Monarchy 
by  Selden,  519;  History  of  Britain  by 
Speed.  399.  Ste  Brute.  Cole,  Cymbe- 
line,  Drayton.  Lear.  Lucius,  Molmutius, 
Selden.  Spenser.  Vortigern 

Brule,  or  Brito,  the  Trojan,  conqueror 
of  Britain,  330-333,  370,  3B6,  391 ;  de- 
fence of,  by  Mallbew  Paris,  397  ;  "no 
such  person  "  (John  of  Wheat hamsled). 
Stow  on,  398;  Speed  on,  399;  and 
his  ConslitulioD.  405;  Drayton  on, 
505 ;  Spenser  on,  511 :  laugfat  in  17th 
century,  54a 

Buchanan,  GeoT}^,  498 

Bucnel,  Bishop,  his  Histories.  436 

Bury  :^l.  Edmunds,  literary  KCtivily  there, 
304,  316,  317,  367;  Council  at.  373; 
and  Henry  VII.,  319.  Stt  Boston  of 
Buiy.  Edmund,  Saint 

Byianline  History,  538.  iS'^Chalcondylas 


Case's,  Jadi,  insurrection,  393,  430 
I  Cesar,  Julius,  knew  nothing  of  Caaler- 
I      bury.    Bath,    Carlisle,    or   Leicester; 
I        Polydore  Vergil  on,  333  ;  and  Artbiu^ 
hoffen,    519;    no  anlerior   sources  of 
English  history  (Selden),  534 
Calendar,    Reformation  of  Ihr.  8a :  Sel- 
den on  Calendars.  547.    Set  Easier 
Catraet.  78 

CaCvin  and  Calvinists.  436,  465 

Cambridge,  beginning  of  Culture  at,  11. 

1771  school  founded  by  King  Sigebert. 

178,     343;      churches     and     colleges 

I       erected.  335;  older  than  Oxford.  348; 


(^xaiser)  s<5 :  King's  College  (ountled 
by  Henry  VI.,  298;  introduction  of 
printing,  3Ba  ;  foundation  legends  of, 
565 

L'nniden,  and  liis  ■'  Britannia,"  378,  399. 
*aB.  498,  sai,  saa 

(.'atinon,  known  lo  ihe  French  in  1480.  . 

Canterbury,  College  at.  177  ;  RobMt  of, 
373:    Arctabishopa    of,   succession    of. 
349 ;    no  authentic  list  of,    537.       Sei 
Anselm,    Baldwin.    Beckel.   Cbicheley, 
LanCranc,  Ktlgand,  Theobald 
Canute  and  the  Benedictines.  354 
Cflssian  and  his  Writings.  470,  481 
Cassiodorus,  of  Calabria.  25,  56,  75,  443 
Castello,    Hadrian,    193,    jai ;    Cai-dinnl 

(St.  Chrysogonus),  333 
Cathedrals.     Stt  Architecture 
C.ttbollc  Einincipatioti,  419 
Caxton  and  SI.  John"s  Guild,  198.  388 ; 
facts   negative   as    lo    his    personality 
according  lo  Mr.  Blades,  364;  in  the 
secret  of  Chaucer's  Works,  360,   377; 
poverty    in    quantity    and    quality    of 
works  issued.  377;  "  Game  and  Playe 
of  the  Chose,"  365  ;    "Tnvc."  364: 
"  English  Chronicle,"  369,  sja 
Chad,  Saint,  491 

Chalcondyl.-is.    Byiantinc   liistor:an,   his 
picture  of  Britain,  333.  333,  519 ;  on 
Roland,  343 
Charity,  Praise  of,  464 
t-hsrlemagne,  165.  176.  347 
Charles  1.  and  II.,  their  reigns,  419 
Chaucpf,  19B ;  the  "Canterbury  Tales," 
365,  378,  3j8  ;  a  universal  genius.  359 : 
national  poet,  360 ;  works  collecleti  and 
printed,  360;  an  ideal  personality,  361 ; 
and  the  Caxton  Guild,  377 
Chertsey  Monastery  founded  7th  century, 

remains  of  Henry  Vi.,  425 
Cbe!>ter  Cathedral,  346 
Chicheley,  Archbp.,  389 
Chief  Justices.   415;     Hugh   de   Boucb, 

531;   Glanville,  416,  529;   Henghom, 

4.7.  S3« 
Chivalry,  Romances  of,  376.   Stf  Arthur, 

Roland 
Christ  of  the  Gospels,  the  Christ  of  Ihe 

Chuii:!],  456  :  imperfectly  drawn.  , 

idu.is  of  the  Perfect  Man,  460;  Chris- 


tian Church,  the  Child  of  JodHMB.Q- 

48  ;  Christian  Scriptures  dedund  inm 
the  Jewish.  75  ;  "*"  "  liieratnre  (taiinn 
1300  tir  1400  years  before  the  Roir^ 
of  Letters,  553 

Chronicles.     Set  English.  French 

Chronology,  15. 16;  necessiiyot.  96-J13: 
by  Polydore  Vergil,  131;  PoelK. 
"plausible  fiction,"  97.  Srt  Addo 
Chtisti  or  Ekirtiini,  Benedictine,  Djlmf;. 
Dionysius  Exiguus 

Clirysoloras.  39.  189 

Chrysostoni,  St.,  '"John  of  the  Giiilai 
Mouth."  77 

Cicero"s" Republic,"  185;  "DeOraKirt.' 
proted  at  Subiaco,  191 ;  "  Letters, 
printed  Rome,  191 ;  "Old  .\ge"  »iid 
'■  Friendship."  1481,  iraniJalal  bf 
TiptofI,  378 

Classics,  ioterpolaliog  nf,  85,  i^: 
revival  of.  333  ;  why  doI  iuucd  liy 
the  Caxlon  Guild,  377;  ClaisioJ 
Education,  hutnane  uid  noUe,  557 

Clement,  St.,  of  Rome,  73,  74 

Clergy,  sole  reporters,  311 ;  sUtfKt  Id 
lay  Jurisdiction,  543.  Sa  BencdMH 
Monks,  &c, 

Cluny,  seal  of  literary  actin'iy,  87 

Coke  and  the  Common  Ijw,  349.  li'; 
4T3,  534  ;  the  ' '  Institutes  "  attacked  by 
Pfynne.  429  i  on  Fortescuc,  404,  ■orics 
imputed  to,  404  ;  on  title  of  Heiuy 
VII.,  433;  on  law  reporti  bclwe 
Henry  Vlli.,  4^9 

Cole.  King,  of  Colchester,  jra 

Colel,  John,  a  second  .Apostle  Paul.  iBO, 
196;  founds  Si.  Paul's  School,  aas ; 
Erasmus  on.  343  -,  his  evpositions,  344 

Collaboration  of  monks  and  scbidan,  ]■, 
74,  8a,  85,  177,  194.  "  Bede"  an  illus- 
tralion.313;  in  the  ■'  FortescueTuctJ," 
403 

Coltnan  the  Wise.  Saion  "  Chronicle  "  of. 
349 

Coiumban,  Saint,  159.  161  If. 

Columbus,  156;  at  Solaroanc*.  133 

Comines,  Philip  de,  fais  "  Chronicle,' 
387  ;  on  English  Archers,  407 

Communion,  the  Holy,  464 

Confederacy  ofCustodiansoflhe  Chiisiiaa 


s.  Mill  01 


445 
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liie  Cross,  134 ;  Donation  of,  31 ;  Bp. 

354:     Danish     li^itlation,    414.       Sfc 

i'eacock  on,  iBS  ;  "  DecKlols,"  443 

Canute.  Sweyn 

Consianline   of    Scotland  conquered   by 

Daniel,  Book  of,  a  source  of  Christology. 

457.  46. 

ConsliitiliOD,    English,     334 ;     Tanlalua 

Daniel.  Samuel,  as  critic,  400;  no  better 

(able  of,  4to:    laudation   ralher  lh»n 

observance   of.    404;    no   settled,    in 

Dante's  ■■  Divine  Comedy, ■'  66  ;  Tosti  on 

middle    of    the     i6th    century,    501 ; 

date  of  MS.,  67 

ilniggle  for,  by  Hampden  and  others. 

Dares  Phrygius  "on  the  Trojan  Wnr," 

HI 

3J=.  3S3 

Cooper's  ■■Chronicle,"  394,  398,  jaa 

Dating  other  than  by  A.D.  ot  A.C..  16, 

Corbey,  Monastery  of,  77.  167,  444  ;  New 

17,  39  ;  by  Feasts  of  the  Church,  iqi  ; 

Corbcy,  Bt 

of  early  books.  363.    Ste  Chronology 

Cornelius  Agrippa  and  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 

Dtctm  Seriplons  Anglici,  551 

498 

Cornelius  Nepos.     5«  Joseph  of  EielM- 

84.  93,  164  :  read  by  Colct.  343 

Cornish  rising,  334 

Dionysins     Exiguus,     abbot,     and      the 

Cosmas     Indicopleuslea,    bis     Christian 

Ecclesiastical  Chronology,    15.  68.  75. 

Topography.  129-133 

Sao.  Sai 

Cotton.  Sir  Robert,  418 1  suspected  of 

Dome  Book  of  Alfred,  414 

sedition.  544 

Domesday  Book,  360.  54" 

Creation  a  mystic  event,  4.  5,  96 

Douglas,     (iivin,    and    Ihc    History    of 

Cr^.  battle  of,  977,  3B7 

Scotland.  333,  337, 163,  374 

Draylon.    Michael,    on     Robin    Hood. 

tlif^. 

410;   his   ■■Baron's  Wara."    ■'Heroic 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Essex,  449, 

Epistles,"  493.  494.  49S  ;  on  Lancaster 

451 ;  his  career,  according  lo  Drayton. 

nnd  York,  4971  on  Thomas  Cromwell. 

501.  5D3  1  one  of  Ihe  enigmai  of  English 

SOi-504  :  ■■  Polyolbion,"  so;  :  SeWcn 

history.  503;   not  mentioned  by  Poly- 

on,  507.  and  his  "  Illustrations  of  Dray- 

dore  Vergil.  504 

"•"■"518 '/'<?.                                    ,.H 

Cross.  Invention  of,  334 

Dudley,  Lord  Guildford,  499                                ^H 

CroyUnd   Abbey  and  S(.  Gulhlac,  343  i 

Duiulan,  Saint.  43 ;  an  "  ideal,"  350,  051 ;              ^H 

Monks  of,  2B8 

Crraades,  43,  85;  William  of  Tyre  and 

Dorhnm,  College   al.    177;   Calhedr^l.            ^H 

Sigurd.  &c.,  117;    Peter  ihe  Hermil. 

146,  354:   History  of,  by  Simeon  or           ^^H 

romance  of.  355.  353,  374 

Tergotas.  551                                                   ^^H 

Culdces.  called  into  existence  by  Boecc, 

»3B 

^^H 

Culture,  Literary,  not  begun  in  England 

EA.DHEti,  edited  by  Selden.  539                              ^H 

until  Tudor  lime.  3a6 

Easter.  Ba  -.  observed  by  St,  Columban.              ^H 

Curfew.  asB;  aboliibed  by  Henry  I.,  416 

l63  ;  Bcde  on.  490                                            ^^H 

Cmhberl.  Saint,  146;   his  body  carried 

Ecclesiastical  Heresies,   aos;   falsehood            ^H 

10  Durham.  354 ;  account  of  the  death 

ofBedc,  357 

Cymbeliae,  King.  333  ;  died  in  London. 

79 ;  Canon  law  derived  bom  the  forged           ^^| 

395 

Benedictine  Daretiim.  406  ;  strife  with             ^^| 

Cyprian.  Si.  read  by  Colct.  343 

Civil  or  Roman  Law.  414,  415                             ^^H 

Cyril,  Patriarch,  and  Pococke.  548 

Edgar.  King,  and  his  Beet,  351 ;  endows              ^H 

Wilton.  353  -.    pcoiecllon   of  a  digest.              ^^| 

4>4                                                                             ^^1 

Dahiaki.  si.  Peter,  70.  77.  tS3 

Edmund,  .Saint,  the  Martyr.  343,  349:            ^H 

l^anes,   or   Daci,   346,    449.   as3-   'S5  • 

legislator.  350                                                         ^^M 

Oaniih    kings.   Sweyn,  93^;  Canute, 

Ed  wan]  tbe  Confessor.   348;  b>s  taws.            ^H 

■49,  356.  414.  5>4-  5>9 ;  mirMlra  of. 
156 :  Cbancn  of.  400 ;  bU  Consiiintion 
rowred  b]r  Hearj  I.,  4)4 

Edward  I.,  ■'The  Eogltih  Jusiinun." 
a68,  «7o.  173.  ijs-  4'6-  4^-  43'  :  Sir 
M.  Hale  on.  417 :  tnunplkNi  rdntrng 
!■>.  m  Watminstet  Abbqr,  497 

Ednnrd   II..   975,    lUKI   Queen    Isabel. 


Dniyli 


1.  49( 


EdwaiJ  111.,  mgn  of,  401;  marrd 
40> :  documoits  n:femd  to.  408  : 
posed  I'jiiiameol  Rc4)s  of,  413 
*iipposRl  nrord  1 
litle  at  Haay  111,  tntc«d  lo 

Bdnrrl  IV.,  395.  as^-jra 
nmnl  of.  374 ;  i>I«  «<,  396 :  and  jane 
Sbon  (Drayton).  497  ;  Soanet  on.  ts- 
critod  to  Sidner-  St7  i  Seldea  on.  531 

^■sd  v.,  lite  oC   allritxned  to   More, 

Edavd  VI.,  reigB  of.  416 

Sl^iat.  a«9  ;  James  I.,  tiile  (raced  to.  439 

—    -    Ih  c*  York  »od  HeiirjVII.,  431 

1,  Quren.  hir  icigB.  41S;  Court 
Si  509 :  SpEOser  on  Im  ajKtnry, 


EagUnd.  tbe 
(Hrpieo's  ■*  Polyciirookon  ■>.  141 

Eaflisb  Chtonklis.  86,  277.  370 ;  begun 
M  be  nad  M  itic  Inoi  of  Comt.  wben 
the  Wus  </  tbe  Roks  were  dntiruic  to 
■  dose.  3^:  Sdden  on  daorda-  id. 
511,  Sm  Bdcer,  Canon.  Cohmn, 
Coapa.  DKrm.  Fabian.  GiaAon,  Hall. 
HvdB«  Holiasbed.  Lan)aet  Vial- 
tbew  Fteii.  Uoosttriet.  WOIiam  of 
UaJineSbvT,  Ax. 

Englu^  Hntc(7  befare  ihc  RtfonBatino 
dsived  from  ibe  Moafcx.  Bj.  SS;  a 
braocli  o(  Chwch  Hi3lai7,  loa.  jji; 
liw  pocuc  iDTCMioa  cf  the  Todor 
period,  ait,  a^x i6i,  jB^ :  mmbsrk- 
t>«a  and  analcer  lo  htstoncal  lefeadt 
ctf  Gtncc,  363.  ae;  iKpn  a  n^ini- 
ing  and  SBXy  lellii^  m  TUdor  tnea, 
as  cooicnpcnry  tvcod.  lAer  fLerahi- 
liuBof  ta88..4a;  Ei^lish  hinaHaBi. 
f\)l;rdace  Vasal  OB.  *i4>/i^lW.-  F^ieti 
a»d  Oitics  of,  49J  </  my.  .Set  Casir, 
DanM.  Sfoes.  Sddca.  T^ctak  b. 

Eji^^  Kings.  StUea's  CfcroDolcio  trf, 
-w.     ■     "     "  " 


booLi  o(  tbe  Arabimi.  H 

the  Jewi.  or  of  ibe  Moola.  454 
Englsh  Uaiurcbir.  the  titles  to  Scoduil 

Franoe.  Normandy.   GaiennF.  hius. 

.\njou.  Inland.  Leon  and  Caaili;  j^. 

5a  British 
EnglLsh    vuiitjr    Sanered.    FnaA  de- 

precialed.  406  r/  xy. 
Eraunus,  184.  196.  jao.  343-  w  &  T. 

More.  389 ;  his  Greek  Taunnl.  441; 

Cunj'ers    Middleion    on.  447;   edinf 

by  Edwin  Johnson,  s6t 
Erfort,  .\bbo(  o*,  on  Hislorf,  87.91 
Eqienius  and  ■'  Eutyditui,"  546 
Engcnius  11.,  165  ;  Ei^enios  IV.,  69 
Eusebius  Pampbili  of  Caaaiea,  and  ktt 

Church  Hijtoty.  84.  319.  axj,  -jp.  tft. 

by  Edwin  Johnson.  565 
Eusebiiu,  Saint,  of  CreiDOaa.  114 
Eatychhu.  patriarch   of  Aleiandna,  ha 

"  Ecclesiastical  History."  546 


FABiA-t,  pcmnallr  onknoini.  390;  ki 

Chronicle.  391.  398,  ;aa 
Fable.    Fabricaiion,    Falsehood,  Fiaioti 

Fiaud,  cnaiion,  iniwi 


71.  74.  166.  189.  198.  »i. : 


»,  jM,31«. 


394.  499.  430;  Baiter  on.  433;  Fabiy 
hood.  a«  hellebore,  483 
Fathers,  tbe.  73.  443;  works  not  beaid 
of  till  late  in  Ibe  15th  ooitary.  191 ; 
litlle  study  of.  343.  Stt  Angialiiie. 
Basil.  Bede.  ChiTSOSIom.  Gn(Ky, 
Isidore.  Jerome,    LACtanlios.    Origni, 


Palris 


:  Writ 


Federici.  Catalogue  of,  66 
Fielding's  View  of  Hislory.  36-3S 
Fisher,  Bp.  of  Rochester,  335 :  Cardinal, 

45» 
FitijjErald  bmily.  499 
Fleta,  "  Gmuoenlaiy  on  English  Law.* 

♦t?,  ATp:  pubtishei]  by  Selden.  551 
Fletcher,  Pbuieas,  "  Purple  Island,"  509 
Flodden  Tield,  theories  al.  498 
Flood,  tbe.  and  Noah's  Ark,  149,  143 
Ftoreooe  of  Wonesto-.  530.  jii 
Fordon.  History  of  Scotland,  33B.  939 
Forest  and  Game   Lan,  168.  4IJ.  41^. 

S»7,  530.  5*^" 


Forged  Clunna,  6i.    Set  Magna 
Fortescue,  Sir  John,  and  his  "Tmcls." 
403;  not  known  10  Lrland,  404:  con- 
temporary  evidence   antedated,    408; 
Selden's  nolcs  on,  536 
Pox.    Richard,    Bishop  of  EiPlpr,   314 : 


Foxe.  Chronicler,  373 

Poxe,  John,  martyrologist,  on  priming, 

380 ;  ref.  10,  396 ;   on  Tyndale,  44B  ; 

faumine  of  tbe  New  Testament.  450  ;  a 

dubioui  authority,  451 
Fnuiue,  retention  of  title  10,  by  English 

Sovereigns,    igi  :    2arephaih    of   the 

Hebrews,  44.    Ste  French 
FVanciscans,   14 ;   attacked   by   Poggio, 

187  ;  at  Canterbury.  a68  ;  privileges  of, 

3>7  ;  and  Henry  Vtl.,  337 
'reeman's  "  History  of  the  Norman  Con- 

qnesl,"  361 ;  WilHam  Rnfus,  a63 
Freemasons,  49-51 
French      Chroniclers,    383    ri    scq.     {at 

Comines.  Kroissart,  Gemblours,  Mon- 

stietet)  ;  French  language  (ashionnble  at 

time  of  early   printing,    377 ;    French 

Schools,  163  [■/  leq.!  French  Wars,  377, 

191  [la  Agincourl.  Crecy,   Poictiers) ; 

French  and  English  compared.  405 
Froissart's  Chronicle,  176.  38a,  374,  3S3  ; 

his  style.  384  :  miracles  recorded.  3S5 
Pulda,    Chronicles  produced   there.   B6 ; 

Abbot  of.  itt  Rabanu3  Maurus 
Fuller.  Thomas,  criticism  of   "Church 

Hinory,"  61 ;  on  the  Bacons,  iia;  on 

Unacre,   197;   on  Bede's   "History," 

910;  onCaxion,  364:  Printing,  3B1 


Galilee.  iiS.  119 

Galileo  and  his  discoveries.  555 

Gall,  Saint.  163;  MS5.  in  Munasteiies  of. 


Gama,  Vosco  da.  156 


Gam, 


tabl», 
=.99 


chronological 


Garter,  Order  of  the.  377 

Gemblours.  Chronicle-of,  86  ;  Monki  of. 
and  Kroissart,  3B4.    Ste  Sigcbert 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  his  History, 
108 ;  Polydore  Vergil  on.  330 ;  defended 
by  Leland.  347.  350.  356 ;  used  by 
Baitell.  39a ;  by  Stow,  398 ;  Petit  on, 


KX.  S75 

398  :  distaste  for  set  in.  402 ;  nu>  of.  by 

Geography    and    Travel.    114    et    iff.  ; 

dream  geography,  I  iB;  Hereford  Moppa 

Mundi,  iai-i3Si  Cosmas.  lag  cl  uq.! 

Edrisii  137  et  teg. 
George,  Saint,  of  England,  279 
CcrtxTt.  or  Sylvester  II..  and  Magic,  Bs  ; 

pilgrimage  of,  117 
Germain.    Saint,    164 ;     hi)    mission    to 

England.  341 ;    and  Vortigem.    150  ; 

German  Writers  of  Christian  History, 
554  ;  Printers  in  Italy,  Faust,  Hahn, 
F^nnarli.  Sweynbeim,  igoilst^. 

Gervase  otTilbury.  ta6,  315,  398,  534 

Gervnse  of  Dover,  315 

Giants  in  Gaul,  146  ;  and  in  England. 
147 :  St.  Augustine  00.  393 

Gibbon  on  Ihc  Classics,  30, 199  ;  on  C'hal- 
condyles,  aaa;  and  Oxford,  247,  390; 
"Gibbon  and  the  History  of  Chris- 
tianity," by  Edwin  Johnson.  565 

Gildns  of  St.  Albans,  29,  301.  334 ;  his 
history  found  and  published  15^5.. 
339 ;  and  supposed  period  anle'daled 
tooo  years,  303  ;  Polydore  Vergil  on, 
334,  aao,  341 ;  used  by  Fabian,  391 ; 
by  Rastell,  39a ;  by  Slow,  397  i  by 
Matthew  Paris,  39B ;  Baker,  403 ; 
Seldcn.  5B0 

Girnldus  Cambrensis.  39B,  51a 

GInstonbury  Abbey,  345,  354,  365 ; 
Drayton  on,  505.  See  Arthur,  Joseph 
of  Arimathua 

Gloucester,  s  fatal  name,  ago :  Humphrey 
of,  3B9 1  his  library.  180 ;  buried  at  Su 
Albans.  390;  Drayton  on,  495^  Robert 
of,  53' 

Gospels,  the,  and  Rule  of  St.  Benedict, 
73 ;  Gospel  of  Luke  derived  in  great 
pnri  from  the  Arabians  and  Ihc  Jews, 
459 

Gower'*  "Confesslo  Amaniis,"  37s 

GraelJ!,  Dr.,  Jewish  historian,  371 

Grafton's  "  Chronica, "  373,  393.  394 

Gralian,  449;  DnrttuiK  of,  exposed,  78, 

Grcathead  ("  Grosstete  ").  Robert,  of  Lin- 
coln (and  Frinf  Bacon),  111,  aoa,  351 

Greek.  Revival  of,  .Vetino  and  others  on, 
a8,  39,  30,  95,  189,  193.  MS,  343 ; 
i^ntlcy  and   others    on,   446;    Greek 
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MSS.  not  forthcoming  in  the  East  in 
1631 . .  547 ;  several  hundred  given  by 
Calixtus  III.  to  Cardinal  Isidore,  182 ; 
Greek  printing  presses,  192,  193; 
Greek  scholars :  Chrysoloras,  George 
of  Trapezunl,  Theodore  of  Gazas, 
Ressarion,  &c.,  189 

Greek  Testament,  i6th  and  17th  century 
studies,  196  ;  Linacre  and,  197  ;  various 
readings,  444 ;  Whitby,  Bentley,  Beta, 
Middleton  and  Hardouin  on,  445-448 

Greene,  Robert,  poet,  508 

Gregorovius,  his  "  Rome  in  the  Middle 
Ages,"  35,  36,  185,  190 

Gregory,  St.,  the  Great,  75 ;  his  style 
15th  or  i6th  century,  76 ;  Uie  Christian 
Seneca,  80 ;  and  Church  Music,  83 ; 
and  Ecclesiastical  History,  83,  91 ;  was 
he  a  Benedictine  Monk  ?  93  ;  his  Tale  of 
the  Angles  or  "  Angels,"  229,  242 ;  his 
dialogues  translated  by  Alfred  the 
Great,  246 

Gregory  of  Tours,  56,  164 

Gresham  College,  106 

Grey,  Lady  Jane,  499  ;  Drayton  on,  500 

Grotius  on  the  Mohammedans,  548 

Grotta  Ferrata,  Greek  Monks  of,  64, 182, 
189 


Habeas  Corpus  Act,  a  second  or  third 

Magna  Carta,  419 
Hakluyt's  Voyages,  157 
Hall's  "Chronicle,"  286,  392,  393,  448 
Hallam,    dependent    upon    Benedictine 
Writers,   25  et  seq. ;    on   the   "Opus 
Majus  "  and  the  "Novum  Organura," 
113 ;  on  P.  Martyr  Anghiera,  157  ;  on 
laws  of  Henry  VII.,  339  ;  on  Bacon, 
433  ;  his  desire  to  discover  traces  of  the 
rise  of  English  liberty  foiled,  433 
Hampden,  John,  268,  539  ;  defended  by 

Selden,  540 
Handwriting,  changes  in  style  of,  loi 
I  lanse  League,  the,  270 
Harding's  '*  Chronicle,"  349,  393 
Hardouin,  his  detection  of  Fraud  in  the 
"Fathers,"   58;    Lowth's    tribute   to, 
60  ;  attack  on  Benedictine  Archives,  92  ; 
on  the  Paris  Academy,  166 ;  the  *•  Vul- 
gate "  older  than  the  Greek  MSS. ,  447  ; 
Translation    of    his    "  Prolegomena  " 
(MSS.),  564 


Harold,  King,  255 
Harvey,  Gabrid,  friend  of  Spenser,  508 
Hastings,  battle  of,  256 
Hayward,  Sir  John,  401,  402 
Heame,  antiquary,  112,  428 
Hebrews  never  occupied  Syria,  134 
Hebrew  language    to   be  studied,  180; 
Erasmus  on,  343 ;  no  Hebrew  scholar 
in  England  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  356; 
"The  Mother  Tongue  of  the  Worid ' 
(Gale),  454 
Hebrew  Antiquities,  Selden  on,  545 
Hebrew  Dictionary,  temp,  Henry  IV.,  356 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  44-46,  95 
Hebrew  Bible  printed  at  Sondno  about 
i486 . .  439  ;  its  meaning  and  worth.  440 
Hebrew  Literature,  its  origin.  440 
Hebrew  Rabbins.  537  ;  High  Prwsthood 
and     Successran,     544.      See    Jews, 
Josephus 
Helena.  Queen,  tomb  of,  115 ;  and  In- 
vention (Discovery)  of  the  Cross,  234 
Hemerseus,  Claudius,  Doctor  of  theSor- 

bonne,  164,  165.  171 
Hengst  and  Horsa,  241,  249,  256,  512. 

See  Anglo-Saxons 
Henry  I„  Parliament  traced  to.  265 ;  his 
charters,  400 ;  restored  Constitution  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  416 
Henry  II.  and  Becket,   265,  524;  and 

Rosamond,  266  ;  Drayton  on.  494 
Henry  HI.,  268 

Henry  IV.  and  Lancastrian  fictions.  284, 
387 ;   his  quarrel  with  Warwick,  295. 
See  Roses 
Henry    VI.,    289;    restored,    again   de- 
throned,   and    dies,    295;     buried   at 
Windsor,    297 ;     his    character,    298 ; 
Eton  College,  298  ;  said  to  have  been 
murdered  by  Richard  III.,  390;  docu- 
ments relating  to  his  sepulture,  424 
Henry  VII.  in  Brittany,  298,  313;  Bos- 
worth    Field,    315 ;     and    the    settled 
monarchy,  318  ;  Lambert  Simoel.  318, 
and  the  Battle  of  Stoke,  320  ;  Laws  of, 
327.  333.  339 ;  his  death  and  character. 
336  ;  his  titles  to  the  Crown,  339,  431 ; 
and  the  religious  houses,  372  ;  alleged 
extinction  of    the  Constitution  under 
him,  418  ;  history  of,  by  Bacon,  431  ; 
an  Usurper,  431 ;  Selden  on,  523 
Henry  VIlI.'s  reign  a  period  of  strained 
prerogative,  418 


Hetiiy  (if  Hunlingdon 


"5-  '3I.354-3S 


"  Mappa 


Heralds,  College  of,  178 

Hereford    monastery,    444 
Mundi,"  IJS-I3S 

Heresies.  Arian,  aoj ;  PeL-igian.  141 ; 
BerenKBrius  on  ihe  Euohajisl,  »6a 

Hermits  of  Lhe  Tbcbaid,  114 

Hetodolus,  "a  poel,"  97 

Higdcn's  ■'  Polychronicon,"  136,  331, 
37>.  37'.  39»-  398.  S" 

Highways  Privilene.Selden  on, 516.  Sa 
Molmutius 

History,  Sacred,  and  Ljves  of  (be  Sainu, 
ej-.  Eusebiiis  on,  84  ;  Trithemius  on, 
S4 ;  Profane.  85 ;  Abbot  of  Erfurt  on 
ignorance  and  wriling  of,  87-89;  be- 
ginning of  History.  97  ;  Monlu  incap- 
able of  vfiiiing,  laS ;  Church  History 
erilidsed  by  Valla.  iBS ;  History,  a 
(lediidion  from  (he  past  with  Daniel. 
40a  ;  as  writteo  by  Party  writera,  430 ; 
Richard  Baxter  on.  435;  History  as 
Allegory,  479;  growing  revolt  against 
Church  teaching  of  History,  555.  Ste 
Chroniclea,  Ecclesiaitical  History, 
EngUsh  History,  Fable,  &c 

HolJDsbed'i  "  Chronicle  "  and  iti  sources, 
•38.  39*.  397.  40'.  5" 

Holy  Places,  visited  by  Saint  Paula,  114, 
tij;  book  of,  by  Adamnan,  116; 
l^ends  of.  in  (he  Koran  and  Tnlari. 
134  (Bl  Mocoddas),  138.  139.  Sn 
Cmsodes.  Pilgrimages 

Howard.  Earl  of  Surrey,  49S 

HumuiiiU,  (be.  and  (he  Monks,  PoKSio. 
Valla.  Ph.  Villani.  Paulus  Jovius, 
Uynitd,  and  others.  i86-(gg 

Hume-a  view  of  English  History,  lo,  ii ; 
on  Edward  I.  II.  HI.,  374,  176,  377 ; 
on  batdes  of  Crfcy,  Poicders  and  Agin- 
court,  387;  on  "bad  I^tin  and  worse 
Logic."  3901  on  Bacon.  433 


Iglac.  Northumbrian  profesior,  77 
lUiulnous  Men,  CB(aIogues  of.  335,  443 
Ina,   founder  of  Wells  Cnlhedral,  344; 

his  laws  of  villeinage,  53J 
tncema(ion,  a  mystic  event,  j,  6,  99  i 
the  xra  fixed,  100;  dating  from,  104  ; 
and  beginning  a(  some  time  subsequent 
to  typography,  363 


Inns  of  Court  flourishing  wbca  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  mere  boys'  schools, 
178 :  crude  studies  of  laws  beginning 
al,  348.  267  ;  and  (he  Romance  of  Ibc 
Law,  403  el  teq. ;  cradles  of  the  new- 
Ireland,  Round  Towers  of,  160 :  Fabulous 
Schools  in,  160;  Irish  Chroniclers,  j« 
Marianus :  peopled  from  Spain,  b66; 
Monks  of,  Benedictines,  163  ;  Mission 
of  Milelus  to  Bn(Bin,  343;  Irish  Cul- 
ture, 159  rl  Kf.  Sa  SS.  Bridget, 
Columban,  Patrick. 
Isidore,  St.,  of  Seville,  35,  56,  laG,  443 
Israel,  Children  of,  >'.'.  the  Muslim,  134 
Italian  Universities,  39 :  seats  of  learning : 
Urbino,  Padua,  Ferrora,  Pavia,  1B6. 
347 ;  and  scholars :  Bembo,  Piccobmini, 
Beroald,  Aleander.  Filelfo,  P.  Cortese. 
Sadolel,  Poggio,  Valla,  Bninf,  VilUni, 
and  others,  183-189  ;  scholars  in  Eng- 
land :  Vitelli,  Castello.  etc..  i^.  331; 
painters,  190.  Set  Humanists,  Bembo, 
Pwrarch,  Poggio,  Polydore  Vergil 


jAMKsI.andlbectaim  to  .absolute  power, 
41B  ;  and  Privileges  of  Parliament,  539 

Jerome,  Saint,  production  and  date  of 
his  writings,  so.  31,  77:  his  visits  lo 
Cyprus,  &c.|  i?4,  151;  on  "'Mad 
dogs"  ag^nst  the  Church,  194.  303, 
305;  his  "Garden  of  Sweets,"  74; 
"  EpstlBS,"  Its:  work  on  (he  AposUe's 
Creed,  printed  a(  Oxford,  381 ;  hii 
version  of  (he  Bible.  443;  on"Ca(holic 
Writers,"  443:  Bcntley  miskd  by,  445 ; 
Weslcott  on,  444 

Jerome  of  Progue.  187 

Jerusalem  or  ^^a  Capilolina.  or  El 
Mocaddas,  115.  '33  ^  "Jerusalem"  an 
ideal  city  converted  by  Christians  lo  a 
geographical  one,  133.  138  :  Godfrey 
o(  Boulogne,  374.    Sa  Holy  Places 

Jerusalem  above,  means  the  Church  of 
Christ,  4S0 

Jesuits  and  (he  Benedictines,  57,  93  ;  and 
priming,  380 

Jesus  Christ,  ■■Fable"  of.  Leo  X,  and, 
9.  71 ;  (he  "  Hebrew  Boy,"  185 

Jews  in  Spain,  17;  Rise  of  the  Synagogue, 
44  ;  Jews  a  sect  of  (he  Muslim,  550;  as 
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a  literary  people  are  Europeans,  553; 
their  Jewries,  541 ;  Polemic  afi^nst  the, 
167 ;  alleged  coming  in  with  William 
the  Conqueror,  357 ;  and  expulsion  of, 
from  England,  271,  357;  emancipa- 
tion of,  419 ;  Churches'  War  against, 
458;  Selden  on,  537.  See  Hebrews, 
Messiah,  Rabbinical  Writings,  &c. 

Jewish  Chronology,98,438 ;  Chronologers, 
48 ;  Calendar,  547 ;  Historians,  18, 
271 ;  Criticism  of  the  Church,  467 ; 
Jewish  Courts  ''before  Moses"  only 
allegorically  true,  551 ;  Jewish  Scholars 
— PfefFerkom,  Reuchlin,  439 

Joan,  Pope,  the  •*  Englishman,"  373 

Joan  of  Arc,  287 

John,  King,  267 ;  Tales  about,  371,  372  ; 
Selden's  Apology  for,  429.    See  Magna 

John  of  Ghent,  Henry  VII.'s  title  traced 
through,  to  Edward  III.,  431 

John,  Saint,  of  Beverley,  miracle  of,  491 

John  (and  Richard)  of  Hexham,  215,  216 

John  of  Salisbury,  Bp.  of  Chartres,  151, 

524 
John  of  Trittenheim.    See  Trithemius 
John  of  Tynemouth,  217,  371 
John  of  Wheathampstead  (Joannes  Fru- 

mentarius)and  his  "  Granary,  "218. 220 ; 

no  such  thing  as  "  Brute,"  398,  399 
Jonson,  Ben,  noticed  by  Baker,  402 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  42,  220,  233,  245, 

505.    See  Glastonbury 
Joseph     Iscan     (of    Exeter),    mask    of 

"Cornelius   Nepos,"   Poet,   352,   353, 

520,  524.  540 
Josephus,  a  book  of  Story,  99,  220,  544 
Justinian,    546;    Code    of,    175;    "the 

English  Justinian."    See  Edward  I. 

Kenelm,  Saint,  Martyr,  244 

Kentish  men,  Drayton  and  Selden  on, 

534.  535 
Kelt  and  the  Norfolk  Rebels,  501 
King's   Prerogative,   Sibthorp  on,   539; 
King's   Sovereignty,   Bp.   Williams    on, 

542 
Knighton,  Henry,   Canon  of  Leicester, 

216,  276,  284 

Lactantius  on  Antipodes,  132 ;  his 
book  printed  at  Subiaco,  191.  See 
Fathers. 


Lambarde's  "Perambulation  of  Kent.' 

398 ;  his  "  Archeion,"  524 
Lambecius,  366 
Lancaster,   House  oi:    See  Heniy  IV. 

and  Roses 
Land  Tenure,  416 
Lanfranc,  26,  43.  77,  172,  173,  262.    5« 

Bee,  Canterbury 
Langtoft,  Peter,  371.  398 
Langton,  Stephen,  527 ;  and  K.  John,  539 
Lanquet's  "  Chronicle,"  394,  398,  523 
Latimer,  Hugh,  280,  396;  and  English 

bowmen.  407 ;  on  Robin  Hood.  409 
Latimer,  Wm.,  196 
Latin,  Monkish,  26-^,  95, 102 ;  Classics, 

revival  of,  322  ;  Cornelius  VitelUos  first 

teacher  of,  at  Oxford,  226 ;  Viigil,  use 

of  his  name,  369 
Latin  Bible  or  Bibles,  new  at  beginning 

of  i6th  century,  441 ;  cannot  be  referred 

to  earlier  period  than  1480-1520. .  444. 

See  Vulgate 
Laud,  Pococke  and  the  Arabic  Lecture. 

547 

Law,  Faculty  of,  in  France,  169 

Laws  of  England,  256,  326;  sources  of. 
413-417;  Chancellors  and  the  Ex- 
chequer, 259  ;  list  of,  404  ;  Courts  of 
Justices,  415;  Chief  Justices,  415; 
Statute  of  Fines,  433 ;  Law  Reporters 
said  to  have  been  appointed  time  of 
James  I.,  429 ;  Reports  of  Kehog,  398 ; 
Law  Studies  in  England,  176,  248; 
beginning,  332.  See  Inns  of  Court, 
402  ef  seq.  Alfred,  Coke,  Edgar, 
Edward  the  Confessor,  Eld  ward  I., 
Fortescue,  Fleta,  Forest  and  Game 
Laws,  Glanville,  Henry  VIL,  Littleton, 
Mortmain.  &c. 

Lear,  or  Leyre,  King,  232,  395 ;  Spenser 
on,  512 

I^and,  John,  87,  105,  107,  177,  197. 
200;  on  "Grosstete,"  or  Greathead, 
202  n.,  204,  346-362;  notice  of  Bede, 
210,  212,  215,  240,  248,  270  ;  his  educa- 
tion, 346 ;  appointed  librarian  by  Henr>' 
VIII.  ;  his  literary  tour,  347 ;  his  death, 
348  ;  his  **  Commentaries  "  pass  to  John 
Bale,  348 ;  praised  by  Mayhew,  348 ; 
published  by  Antony  Hall  in  1709 . . 
348 :  John  Tiptoft,  378,  379 

Leo  X.  and  the  "Christian"  Fable,  9, 
71 ;     accumulation    of    books,     184 ; 


Oration  on,  1735 -■  i85 ;  his  Greek  Piess, 
193;    Rational isin  M  tiis  Court,    194. 
195.  2»7 
Leuiog  and  the  "Three  Kings,"  194 
Liberty,  atlained  to  adult  maturity  in 

Victorian  times,  420 
Libraries  in  Rome,  68,  and  in  Florence, 
iSi  cl  itf. ;  luKbirami,  Vatican  librarian 
and  b^inning  of  Papal  Arehivcs.  1S4, 
and  literature,  185 ;  English,  178 ; 
scanty  contents  of,  end  of  i51h  century. 
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eligious  Houses  in  England, 


;  Cannelile  Library  (Dr.  Wallden's), 
349 ;  at  Evesham,  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, visited  by  Leland,  350.  Sa 
Bale,  PHmphilins,  444 :  Photius,  139, 
190;  Pits,  Polydore  Vetgil 

Ljghlfoot,  JotaDi  54Si  his  enthusiasm  in 
RabUnital  lore.  &&,  550 

lily.  John,  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  am- 
baisador  to  France.  3ar 

Lily,  Win.,  classical  master,  St.  Paul's 
School,  196, 136.  346 

Lindisbme,  lilerary  activity  nl,  444 

tjtctatuie,  Monnstic.  not  begun  in 
England  until  Tudor  lime  (1480-1530), 

Ultleton.  "Tenures."  413 

Ltoyd.  Bp.,Dn  Bocceand  Scottish  Kings. 
"39 

London,  the  cily,  guilds,  elc,  ^67; 
History  of,  by  Fabian,  391,  and  Slow, 
391 ;  nolhing  recorded  of  its  antiquities 
before  the  invention  of  printing,  39a : 
Drayton  on,  506 ;  King  Lud.  233,  395, 
Sia  ;  its  bounds  lo  be  limited  by  Brule, 
in  Spenser,  s'3 

Louis  XI..  the  dark  tales  eoneeming, 
336.  388 ;  ScotI  on.  407 

Lucius,  King,  333;  alleged  founder  of 
Weilmin»er.  437;  and  "■Sancluary," 
535  ;  Spenser  on,  513 

Lupus,  Saint,  of  Troycs,  his  mission  lo 
England,  941 

Luiber,  9 ;  his  discovery  of  ibe  Uible,  ta, 
91,  466 ;  Biblical  l^ofessor.  167 ; 
spiritual  child  of  St.  Augusline,  3t.  58  ; 
and  St.  Paul.  46a.  468  ^  and  Transub- 
slonlialion,  465 ;  Lutheran  books  for- 
bidden. 78 

Lydgnle,  ai6.  and  Ihe  Cnxlon  Guild.  377 


Mabillo.v,  57,  58.  63.  86,  91,  93,  iia 

.S<c  Maur,  St..  Monks  of 
M.-icaulay  quoted  on   fabrication  in  the 

"  Records,"  439  j  on  Party  Historians. 


'95 

"  Mad  dogs  against  Christ."  194  ;  "  Mad 

Oriental  against  Ihe  Church,"  aoj 
Mapc  and    the    Benedictines,    83;    the 

Three  Magi,  83 

Magna  Carta.  315,   368,   373,  396,  409. 

416:  begins  10  be  observed,  417;   its 

origin.  410  ;  "  discovered  "  lute  in  i6(h 

century,  431 ;  linked  with  (be  Pelilion 

of  Right,  434,  540 1  Selden  on  error  in, 

537;  King  John's  Two  Charters,   539, 

and  Pope  Innocent.  53a :  referred  lo  in 

Itial    of   Hampden.   1637  ..  540;    and 

privileges  of  clergy,  543  ;  Onginal  roll 

not  extanl,  1637 . .  543,    S«  John 

Maimonides,  44.  45,  544.  546,  553 

Major's  Scotch  Chronicle,  337.  338,  371 

Malcolm.    363 ;     wedded    to    Margaret, 

daughter    of    Edward    the    Outlaw, 

through  whom  IJlle  of  James  I.  (raced, 

Manuscripts  said  to  have  been  given  away 
by  Calixlus  III..  1S3,  1B3;  alleged 
discovery  of  MSS,  by  l^c^gio.  187, 
Antiquarii.  or  Keepers  of,  94.  Hr^' 
Books.  Libraries 

Maps  of  the  "Middle  Age^."  133-135. 
Sit  Geography 

Marco  Polo.  117 

Margaret  of  Anjou.  389 

Margaret  of  Burgundy,  plots  against 
Henry  VII.,  319,  333.  333.  P.iiron  of 
Canton,  365 

Margaret.  Ludy,  Beaurort.  Countess  of 
Richmond,  335,  34r-343 

Margaret  of  Salisbury,  last  of  Planlagem.-! 

Margaret  Tudor.  Princess  betrothed  to 
James  of  Scotland,  335  ;  wedded,  339 ; 
James  1..  title  to  English  throne  traced 
through,  43a 
Mnriana's  History  of  Spain.  15G 
MurianuaScMus.  his  Irish  Chronicle.  161, 
396 :  an  epitome  of  Robert  of  Lorraine 
copied  by  "  Florence  of  Worcesler." 
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Mania,  Queen,  and  her  Laws,  333 

Martin,  Saint,  and  the  birds,  151 

Martin  V.,  68 

Martyn,  Sir  H.,  against  restraint  of 
preaching,  542 

Marvels,  appetite  for,  145;  in  the 
Chroniclers,  394,  401 

>f ary.  Queen,  reign  of,  418 

Mathematics,  Regiomontanus,  Greaves, 
Sacrobosco.  &c.,  82,  105 

Matilda  of  Flanders,  265 

Matthew  Paris,  86,  102,  215,  371 ;  not 
known  to  Fabian,  391 ;  or  Grafton, 
394,  396 ;  his  "Golden  History,"  397 ; 
authority  for  Stow,  397,  398;  perhaps 
for  Daniel,  400;  and  Magna  Carta, 
421;  gaps  in  "Records"  filled  up 
from,  423;  and  religious  conditions, 
i6th  century,  469;  on  question  of 
Liberties,  524 ;  Selden  on,  527,  529,  531, 

532 
"Matthew  of  Westminster,"  86,  204,  398 

MaundeviUe  and  his  book,  1 17-122 

Maur,  St,  Benedictines  of,  26,  29,  56; 
their  work  *'  L'Art  de  Verifier  les 
Dates,"  100.  See  Mabillon,  Mont- 
faucon 

Medicine,  and  Medical  Monks,  Alchemy, 
Paracelsus,  &c.,  8z,  82;  Medical 
Art  introduced  into  Italy  by  the 
Mohammedans,  81;  School  at  Salerno, 
81 ;  Faculty  of  Medicine,  France,  169 

Merlin,  108,  230,  523;  Drayton  on,  506; 
in  Spenser,  513 

Morton  College,  Rolls  of,  102 ;  Wiclif 
associated  with,  102 ;  fable  of  its 
foundation,  no,  270;  probably  in  the 
**  Chaucer"  secret,  360 

Messiah  of  the  Jews,  98 ;  of  the  Monks, 

99 
Middle  or  Dark  Ages,  3 

Milman's  "  Latin  Christianity,"  35 

Minsters,  Age  of  the,  40,  41,  51,  53, 
Ely,  244.  Sec  Architecture,  West- 
minster,,  York 

Mohammedans  misrepresented  by 
Grolius,  548;  justice  done  to  them 
by  Pococke,  549 ;  Bunyan  on  their 
sincerity,  549 ;  their  Chronology,  98  ; 
Moslem  history  constructive,  7  ;  Moza- 
rabic  liturgy,  54 

Molmutius,  King,  legislator  on  highways, 
233.  413.  5",  513.  525-527 


Monasteries,  centres  of  sedition  under 
Henry  VH.,  330;  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment,  470-492 ;  Dugdale's  *'  Monas- 
ticon,"  61 

Monks  and  mock  antiquities,  103 ;  Her- 
mits, ZX4 ;  power  of,  over  Nature,  148. 
149,  and  wild  animals,  149-153; 
satire  on,  by  Polydore  Vergil,  247, 250; 
hatred  of  women,  251 ;  greed  and 
ambition,  252;  "idle  monks  and 
wanton  canons,"  376  ;  thdr  mendacity 
reflected  in  the  History  of  Rdbtn  Hood, 
412 ;  Selden  on  inconsistencies  in 
Monkish  tales,  530,  531 ;  Soames  on 
coming  of  St  Dunstan  and  Monks  in 
loth  centtury,  43  ;  Montalembert  on 
"  Monks  of  the  West,"  34 

Monstrelet's  "  Chronicle,"  286.  387 

Monstrosities,  tailed  men,  &c,  127,  128, 
143,  144,  146.    See  Giants,  Pigmies 

Monte  Cassino,  fortress-monastery  of, 
42i  53.  56 ;  headquarters  of  the  Chris- 
tian Spiritual  Army,  64,  66.  69 ;  in  the 
i6th  century,  70 ;  Englishmen  at,  70 ; 
and  the  Medical  School  of  Salerno, 
81 ;  literary  effort,  83 ;  Chronicle  of. 
86,  175;  catalogue  of  books,  183; 
literary  activity  at,  189 

Montfaucbn,  57,  58,  66,  93 

Moors  in  Spain,  17,  30 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  the  gentle  and  hu- 
mane, 452;  and  the  "Utopia,"  197; 
Polydore  Vergil  and  Erasmus  on,  389  ; 
and  the  lives  of  Edward  V.  and 
Richard  III.,  389  ;  and  Tyndale's  New- 
Testament,  450 

Mortmain,  law  of,  272 

Morton,  Cardinal  and  Bp.,  309;  Chan- 
cellor, 321,  324  ;  his  death,  330 

Music,  Church,  traced  to  St.  Benedict.  8^ 


NAZARiKANS,  military  confederation  and 
their  settlements,  222 

Nennius,  and  his  history,  a  forgery.  206, 
207 ;  Leiand  on,  354 ;  authority  for 
Matthew  Paris,  398  ;  Selden  on,  520 

New  Testament  constructed,  46 ;  why 
not  issued  by  the  Caxton  Guild,  377 ; 
in  the  Light  of  the  Revival,  456  ei  setf.  ; 
Acts  of  .A.postles,  545  ;  conceived  in  the 
Monasteries,  547 ;  Epistles,  Diversity 
of  Opinions   and  desired  Order  and 


Unily  of  Ibe  Epistles,  463  ;  Tyndale'E 
New  Teslanient,  449  ;  its  results,  451 ; 
Gospels  and  the  Aposllc,  in  course  of 
)!rowtb  durinic  the  early  i6th  century, 
;  structure  of  the  Apostolic  Text, 
47a;  und  the  Monasteries,  453, 470'49a; 
a.  Book  of  Precedents,  489 ;  writlen  by 
Jews,  Lightfoot'i  Commentaries,  550. 
■S'wAcIs,  Bible,  Gospels 

Nobles,  turbulent  times  of,  still  fresh  at 
beginning  of  iTlh  century,  405 

Normans  :  Rolto,  346  ;  tales  of  the,  254. 
3SS-  3W,  40' ;  Nurman  Laws,  259, 
4151  Normans  and  Plnnlagenet  chatac- 
do  not  essentially  differ  tram  the 
Eliiabelhans.  501 :  Norman  name 
changed  in  English.  249 

Normandy.  Robert  of,  356  :  loss  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Aquilainr.  391 

Oaths,  obligation  of,  486,  487 
OSa,  King  of  the  Mercians,  243 
Origen,  read   by   Colet.    343 ;    alleged 
translation    of    bis    "Magdalen"    by 
Chaucer.  360 
Ossian.  160 

Outlawry.  334,  408.  Set  Robin  Hood 
Oxford,  beginning  of  Culture  ai,  11,  i7t 
libmries,  Duke  Humphrey's,  Bodley' 
68;  Magdalen  College  and  FalstafT, 
103;  Brasenose.  iia.  tas :  Corpus. 
'03.  547  '■  Durham,  I78  :  Adam  Eston, 
177;  Saint  Frideswide,  045;  School 
founded  by  Si.  Neot.  447 ;  College 
founded  by  Chancellor  Wm.  Marton, 
368  ;  censure  on  Monks  at.  247,  aqa; 
Balliol  Collide.  371 ;  founding  of  All 
Souls  and  St.  Bernard's  convents.  a89  ; 
College  building,  middle  of  i^Ih  cen- 
tury, 390;  Magdalen  by  Waynflele, 
390;  inlroduclionofpiinling, 381,3831 
Crecklade,  Lechlade,  or  Creclade, 
original  of  Oxford,  505;  foundation 
legends  of,  564.     Sec  Merton 

Paintinu,  Church,  83  ;  Porlrail,  340 
Paradise,  situation  of,  136,  136 
t^rchnients,  alleged  destruction  of  libra- 
Paris   schools  and   scholars  ;     Alculn, 

Rabanus.  Lupus  of  Ferriires,  Mnais. 

Eric  of  .Auxcrre,  Kemy,  Odo  ol  Cluny. 


Launoy,     Peter    of    Blois,    Peter    the 
Ealer.    Peter    Lomhurd,    and   others, 
103-167.  347  ;  Canons  of  Si.  Victor,  i6fl 
Parliamenl.    origin    of,    365 ;    supposed 
precedents  of.  103  ;  Selden  on  Privileges 
of.  538,  5441  King's  Prerogative.  539; 
King's  Sovereignty,  542 
Paslon  Letters,  loi ,  103 
Patrick,  Saint,  and  Ireland,  i6o 
Pauistic  Writings,  came  to  lighl  during 
i4th  century,  13,  13,  93:  Hardoiiin  on. 
i«6.  167.     See  Fathers 
Paul,  the  Apostle  of  the  Benedictines.  14. 
31,  80  :  literary  apostle.  iSo  ;  I^ul  and 
Colet.  186 ;  eacb  lover  of  St.  Paul  has 
his  own  Paul.  461 ;   Pauline  Allegory, 
466;    Paul  and  Lutber,  468:    example 
of,  484  el  uij.  ;  The   Pauline  Epistles, 

Paul  the  Deacon,  writes  of  Anglo-Saxons 
at  Monte  Csssino,  70,  341 

Paulinus,  SainI,  Anlioch.  114;  bapliies 
edmn  and  hia  people,  490 

Persecution  under  Diocletian,  and  Martyrs 
in  Britain,  aoj 

Peter.  Saint,  14:  Peter's  Pence,  institu- 
tion of,  343,  1(5;  Polydore  Vergil 
collector  of.  336,  345 

Peter  Martyr  Anghiora.  157 

Peter  of  Poiclicrs,  Works  imputed  lo.Bo, 
167,  171,  406 

Petition  of  Right,  a  second  Magna 
Carta,  419,  434 :  Selden  on,  540,  54a 

Petrarch,  his  date,  37,  38 

PhUip,  Abbot  of  Good  Hope.  i«.  175 

Fbmius,  Ms  "  Libraiy,"  139.  190 

Picts,  513,  530 

Pier)  Ploughman's  invectives,  503 

Pigmies,  137,  143,  145 

Pilgrimages  of  St.  Jerome.  Si.  Antoninus. 
Arculf,  Adaronan,  Willibald,  Fitit- 
nuin,  Sacwulf.  and  others.  115-133; 
Rabbins  go  on,  134;  Naiarenes,  13S: 
Tiplott  to  Jerusalem,  379.  Sii  Cru- 
sades, Holy  Places,  &c 

Pits,  biographer,  ill,  300,  348,  404,  33^ 

Pius  IL.  183;  HusIlL.  335 

Plague  and  Pcnilcnce,  338,  333 

PiaWna,  librarian  10  Sixtus  IV.,  35.  183 

Pliny,  used  by  Polydore,  338 

Pococke,  bis  (ravels,  and  study  of 
Oriental  literature,  m.  4S4.  S4S'  S47 
<t  jftf. ;  publishes  ■■  .\bulfar.igius,"  546 
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Poggio,  scholar  and  critic,  28,  71,  182 ; 
his  "History  of  the  Florentine  Re- 
public," 187 

Pole.  William  de  la.  Duke  of  Suffolk,  his 
fall,  292  ;  Drayton  on,  496,  499 

Polydore  Vergil,  Archdeacon  of  Wells, 
245 ;  quoted,  title  page,  pref.  vii, 
107,  186,  192,  197,  204,  210;  his 
personality,  224 ;  collector  of  Peter's 
Pence,  226  ;  as  critic,  227  ;  analysis  of 
his  "Anglican  History,"  227  et  seq. ; 
on  Arthur,  242  ;  on  the  Monks,  247, 
251 ;  on  Sir  T.  More.  389  ;  strikes  out 
sixty  British  Princes,  398  ;  on  Henry 
Vin.'s  innovations  in  Religion,  452 ; 
his  authorities  of  recent  origin,  519; 
errors  in,  519  ;  Iceland  against  Poly- 
dore Vergil,  347 ;  Selden  on,  532 

Popes,  the,  grand-caliphs  of  the  Na- 
zaraeans,  56;  their  "Lives,"  83; 
beginning  of  Papal  literature,  184 ; 
Papal  biographies,  35;  no  authentic 
list  of  Popes,  527.  See  Alexander  VI. , 
Barbo,  Boniface  VIII.,  Gerbert,  Joan, 
Leo  X.,  Pius  II.,  IIL,  Sixtus  IV.,  &c. 

Porphyry,  114  ;  "  A  mad  dog,"  194 ;  "A 
Mad  Oriental  against  the  Church,"  205 

Poverty,  Praise  of.  458 

"  Praemunire,"  417,  502 

Preaching.  Bill  to  restrain  tumultuous,  542 

Prideaux,  Dr.  Humphry,  his  Oriental 
Studies,  454  ;  "  Life  of  Mahomet,"  550 

Printing  Press,  early  printed  books  in 
Rome,  190,  Subiaco,  &c..  192;  in 
England,  363,  382 ;  secrecy  of.  365  ; 
under  ecclesiastical  censorship,  378 ; 
reminiscences  of,  by  Shakespeare,  Lord 
Herbert,  Foxe,  Stow.  380  ;  Atkins  on, 
1664.  .  381  ;  at  Oxford,  381,  382  ;  at 
Cambridge,  382.  See  Books,  Greek 
Testament,  New  Testament,  Vulgate, 
&c. 

"  Providence  would  have  it  so"  (Comines), 

387 
Prynne,  on  forgery  of  Records,  423  ;  on 

Coke's  *'  Institutes,"  429 
Ptolemy's  Astronomy,  105  ;   Geography, 

228 
Puritan  fanatics  and  Pococke,  549 
Pyramids,  barns  of  Joseph,  120 
Pyrrhus,  learned  monk,  68 


QuiNET,  on  the  Era  of  the  Church,  193 
Quirinus,  Cardinal,  "Diatribe"  of.  187; 
on  Burnet's  "  Reformation,"  436 

Rabanus  Maurus,  Abbot  of  Fulda,  77, 
126.  165 

Rabbinical  learning,  Selden's  use  and 
appreciation  of,  537.  545;  Ligfatfbot's 
enthusiasm  in,  550 ;  Early  Rabbins 
pupils  of  the  Arabians,  55a  See  Jews, 
Zacuto 

Rabelais,  352  ;  on  Bede,  358 ;  discoveries 
of,  520 :  books  in  the  Library  of  St. 
Victor,  52a 

Ralph  dc  Diceto,  works  imputed  to.  214, 
406 

Ramsey  Abbey,  254 ;  records  of.  102 

Ranulph  of  Chester,  398,  414,  528 

Rastell,  John,  his  "  Pastime  of  the 
People,"  392 

Readers,  paucity  of,  352 ;  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  192;  of  English  in  time  of 
Caxton,  378 

Rebellion,  the  Great.  419 

Records,  the  English,  none  authentic 
before  Tudor  times,  104.  424;  dating 
of,  loi ;  Strype  on,  274  ;  alleged  digest 
of,  by  Wm,  Bowyer  in  1567 . .  423 ;  Rolls 
Chapel,  424 ;  in  the  Chapter  House, 
Westminster,  428  ;  Macaulay  on  fabri- 
cation in,  429 ;  .Selden  charged  with 
erasing,  547 ;  appointed  Keeper  of, 
547.     See  Antiquaries,  Libraries 

Registers  of  Births  and  Deatlis  not  kept 
till  after  the  Council  of  Trent,  19 

Rentha,  King  of  Scots,  300  B.C.,  519 

"  Return  from  Parnassus,"  509 

Revolution  of  1688 .  .  419 

Rich,  denunciation  of  the,  458 

Richard  IT.,  tales  of  his  time,  a  mirror  of 
that  of  the  Tudors,  282,  284 ;  Richard 
and  Isabel,  Drayton  on,  495 

Richard  III.,  147,  293,  297;  portrait  of, 
302  ;  divination  of  his  heart.  303  ;  his 
proceedings.  306  ;  a  drama,  309 ; 
further  details,  313  ;  Bosworth  Field, 
315  ;  George  Buck  and  Horace  Wal- 
pole  on,  316;  Comines  on,  388  ;  More 
on,  389  ;  Buck  and  Polydore  Vergil 
on,  390;  Fabian,  391  ;  Drayton  on, 
496 ;  at  Bosworth  Field,  491  ;  Selden 
on,  532 


Roberi  of  Lomilnc.  j£o,  511 

Robio  Hood  snd  outlaws,  15S.  407-413  ; 

Drayton  on.  506 
Rochefoucauld,  514 
Roger  ot  Hovcden.  31$.   35B,  398,  414. 

534.  538,  sag 
Roger  of  Wendover,  315 
Rogers.  Thorold,  on  dating  of  records, 

Roland,  341 

Rome,  foundation  of.  97  ;  Roman  build- 
ings described  by  Adamnau  as  intact, 

Roman  or  Civil  Law  laughl  by  Vacarius 
of  Bcc.  79;  Codes  of  Theodosius  and 
Juilinian.  175;  statements  regarding 
its  inlroduclian  into  England  in  the 
iMh  century.  414 

Roman  religion  and  virtue  contrasted 
with  the  monastic  system.  195 ;  Uni- 
vcnity  established  al  St.  Euslacbio. 
1431.  George  of  Tmpciunl  and  Pico 
of  Mirandola  teach  there,  181,  189 

Roses.   Wars    of   (he.   40,   393 :   battles 

worth.  315.  Sloke.  330;  violent  times, 
more  violent  language,  371,417:  Union 
of,  313 ;  literary  fictions  on  subject. 
340.  3SS :  Setden  on.  531,  Sa  Lan- 
caster, York 

Ross,  or  Rowse,  John,  writer  on  Warwick 
and  Cambridge,  d.  1491  ..  354.  355 

Rymer  and  his  ■"  Fi^edera."  374,  394 ;  and 
Westminster  Chapter  House  Records 


Sacbobosco,  or  Holybush,  or  Halifax, 
his  "  Ecelesiaslicol  Compute,"  105; 
prefaced  by  Melancbthon,  106,  107 
S>liibuiy,  a6a ;  Sarum  Service,  963 
Sancltiary,  right  of,  J15:  license  l.-iken 
away,  595.  516;  repealed,  jaj ;  of 
Ecdesiaslical  origin,  535;  Seldenseeni! 
to  be  uncertain  tf  the  privilege  in  force 

Saito-Gmmmaticus,  246,  aj3 

Scaliger  and  Chronology,  16.  99 
Scholastic  invective  and  scurrility.   168  ; 

the  Scholastic  Age.  43 
Scots,  legendary  origin,  23; ;  descended 
from  Scola.  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  370 : 
Scottish   History,   335,  393,  51a.  530; 
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Hume  on,  374.  Sa  Boecr.  Gavin 
Douglas,  Major 

Scotland,  Fable  of  England's  Supremacy 
over.  350.  336.  393;  h«  kings,  351. 
Sit  James,  Macbeth,  Malcolm,  Mar- 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  his  "Abbot"  and 
' '  Monastery,"  3S  -.  on  English  archers, 
4071  on  Louis  XI.,  407 

Sclden,  106,  171,  176,  349,  355,  404,  413. 
4^'  493T  on  Drayton's  "  Polyolbion," 
507  ;  as  critic  of  monkish  writers,  519  ; 
on  the  "Arcadian"  deduction  of 
British  monarchy,  519;  on  the  Diony- 
sian  chronology,  531 :  unable  to  divest 
bis  mind  from  massive  load  of  fable. 
5x3;  his  "Janus  Anglorum."  534;  on 
Polydore  Vergil,  533  ;  his  "  Titles  of 
Honour,"  536;  "Syrian  Gods,"  536; 
■■Tithes."  537;  on  Birthday  of  Christ 
and  his  difficulties  with  the  Ushops. 
53B;  on  the  privileges  of  Parliament 
53B;  sent  to  prison,  53B;  his  edition  of 
■'Eadmer,"  539;  on  the  King's  Pre- 
rogative, 539;  defends  Hampden,  540; 
the  I'eiilion  of  Right,  540  ;  on  Mililnry 
Force,  541 ;  King's  Sovereignly.  542  ; 
in  the  Tower,  543  ;  on  Hebrew  L^isfai- 
tjon,  J44 :  in  Star  Chamber,  544 :  >n 
King's  Bench,  freed  in  1634. .545; 
Bulstrode  Whitlocke  on.  546 ;  his 
"Ecclesiastical  History,"  546;  ap- 
pointed Keeper  of  the  Records.  547  ;  on 
the  Civil  Years  and  the  Calendurs,  547 : 
published  Fleta's  "Commentaries" 
and  other  works,  551  ;  death,  551 

Scphnmd,  or  Spain,  44,  565 

Septungmi,  cited  by  Dr.  Benedict.  73; 
fable  of.  443 

Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Beuediciine 
philosophy.  Bo 

Shakespeare.  387;  his  reminiscences  of 
printing.  380 ;  noticed  in  Baker's 
"Chronicle,"  40a;  Falslaff.  103.  St* 
Henry  VL,  Richard  111,.  *e. 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  on  Chancer.  361 :  his 
■'  Arcadia  "and  other  writings  produced 
in  the  Inns  of  Court,  513  ;  Horace 
Walpole  on.  516 

Sigcbcrt  of  Geniblouri,  175.397,3987  his 
Catalogue  of  Writers,  B09 

Simeon  of  Durham,  iij,  358,  39S  :  his 
History,  SSI 


s«4  rai 

Simnd.  Lambert,  tbc  PmindtT.  318. 330 
StnioD,  l^'aiher,  the  Orolorun.  78 
Hoai  nnd  L'hureh  o(  Si.  Csiiheriiw.  130 
St«tus  IV.,  bis  [ibnuy,  183 ;  and  Genuan 

printora,  igt.    St<  Plntiau 
Sprnicc  ■nd  Chnucer,  no  RUlf  beiweeo, 

^ ;  the  luinca  muk  unkoowQ  pMii, 

506 ;  the  "  FoCrie  Quccne."  5*9  el  itq, 

Sti  ChaucCT 
Stanley's     Memoriali    ol     WeslminsteT 

Abtwy,  SI.  53.  4»7 
Star  Chamber,  41IJ,  430,  433 ;  proclaims 

TyndaJc'i  New  Testament.  450 ;  Sclden 

in  the,  54 1 
Stejihen.  King,  105 
St)|pinil.  Abp,  □(  Canterbury,  a&o,  535 
Slonehengp.  Drayton  on,  503.  513 
Slow,  uiliquary.  4:^  ;  on  pruning,  3S0  ; 

bit      "Survey     of     \Moioa."     391; 

"Annali,"   nfd    Howes'  "Contintia- 

tion."  31)7:  and  authorities,   398;  on 

lower  of  lAndon,  411 
Strype.  433 ;   on  ibe  Records,   274  :   on 

Bowyer's  digest  of  tbem,  1567 . .  423 
Slubbs'  Conslimlional  History,  361 
Subiaco,    a   litenuy    and  lypographical 

centre,  4a,  64,  1S9,  igi 
Siilpicius  Sevenis,  a  French  monk,  151 


Tabari,  Chronicle  of,  134 

Tociliu'  "Annals."  184.  edited  by 
Heroatd.  i8j  ;  Tertullian  on.  3Z0 ;  used 
by  Polydote  Vergil.  mS  ;  no  menlioti 
of  London.  333  ;  amhoriiy  for  Selden, 

Talmud,  came  to  light  dining  i6ih  cen- 
tury, la.  13;  lirst  printed  1530., 439; 
referred  to  by  Selden,  546 

Tanner,  Bp.,  bis  "  Bibliolheca  Brilannico- 
Hibemica."  aoo,  449 

Testimony  the  function  of  the  individuai. 
not  of  the  corporation.  8. 10 

Theobald  of  Bee  and  Canterbury,  176 

Theology  taught  under  the  form  of  Bio- 
graphy. 76 

Thierry's  Norman  Conquest.  oAt 

Thomas  of  Aquino,  64.  65 ;  in  the 
"  Divine  Comedy,"  66;  the  "  Sumian." 
167 ;  written  against  by  Henry  of 
Ghent,  defended  by  Robert  de  Oxford, 
ai7  ;  Wolsey  a  'Ihomiat,  ai6 
Ihomases,  Ihe  '1  hree.  67 


Thorn,  Wm.,  of  Cuttetbary,  oil 

Tiler's,  Wat,  inuirrcction.  383.  430 

Tilly,  monk  of  Dover,  197 

Tiptoft.  tronslaiorofCicvrD,  ;r8;pilr>°>' 
nge  to  Jenualem.  he,  379 

Tonnage  and  Poundage,  543 

Tonsull.  Bp..  and  Tyndale.  449 

Torquemada.  189,  191 

Tower  of  London  and  the  Recvdl.  4K 
434 

Transubstantialion.  Luther,  Odita.  od 
Zwingle  on,  465 

Trent.  Council  of,  78 

Triab  by  Oideal.  Combat,  Wags,  ni 
J«ry-35S.  4'5.  4'6.  S'9 

Tritbemius,  Abbot  of  Spanheini.  68.  n 
Bi  ;  Paracelsus  indebted  to.  81;  am 
Magic.  Si  ;  mastL-r  of  Ect^eiiaitica 
History.  841  bis  "  Annals  of  Hirschau. 
86 ;  his  Catalogue.  87  ;  calalosus  th 
"  Philobiblion."  179  ;  notjce  of  Bed) 
aio-aia  ;  authority  for  CassiUI,  471 

Trivet's  "  Annals,"  a6B  :  quoted.  4M 

Troy,  Siege  of.  97  ;  Caxtou't  "Tl^fe, 
3&t 

Truthfulness,  abcolutc  stoictaenu  fa 
bidden.  483.    Stt  FaUe.  Ac. 

Tudor,  or  Tyder  famay.  ihdr  hirtofy  M 
leUlionships,  i&i  -  iiil«  and  pedip« 
507 ;  Uraylon  on,  495  ;  Merlin  an 
Spenser  on,  513  ;  Selden  on,  334 

Turks  threatening  the  West,  233.  3J1) 

Tyndale,  personality  of.  448;  his  Ne 
Testament.  449  ;  corrected  liy  Georf 
Joy,  449;  Wilkins  on,  450;  his  ht 
4S" 


Ursl'la.  Saint,  and  the  "  Seven  Ttioi 

sand  Virgins  "  explained,  375 
Uaher.Abp.iOn  the  "  Age  of  the  WoeU, 


Vai-I-A,  Laurence,  hii  period  and  cril 

cisims,  9,  a8.  31.  71.  i8a,  iSS 
Veracity,  question  of.  483  i  must  >K'ld  1 

Charity.  484 
'•  Veriaimilia,"   author   of,    quoted.   46 

463.  464,  465,  466 
Vespucci,  156 
Victor.  Saint,  Canons  of.  t68  ;  Hugo  0 

44a  :  books  in  library  ol,  531 
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Victorian  Efa,  the  clearest  and  most 
splendid  that  EngLind  has  ever  known, 

558 
Villani  Chronicles,   66,   67,   189;    Abp. 

Antoninus  dependent  on,  390 
Villeinage,  Selden  on  Ina's  Laws,  535, 

540 
Virgil,  use  of  his  name,  369 

Vortigem,  King,  and  St.  Germain,  150 
Vulgate,  The,  Hardouin  on,  59,  60,  448  ; 
cited  by  St.   Benedict,  73;   no  older 
than  the  Order  of  St   Benedict,  448. 
Sei  Latin  Bibles 

Walpole,  Horace,  on  Richard  IH., 
316  ;  on  Sir  P.  Sidney,  516 

Walsingham,  Thomas,  174,  276,  282, 
284,  320 

Warbeck,  Peter  or  Perkin,  323 

Wells  Cathedra],  founded  by  Ina,  244, 
245 ;  visited  by  Leland,  350 

Welsh,  the.  272 ;  and  their  language, 
a'jS  ;  tribute  of  wolves  to  Edgar,  251 

Westminster  Abbey,  52,  53,  234,  425; 
supposed  place  of  sepulture  of  King 
Henry  VL,  426;  Chapter  House  at, 
437 ;  first  burial  register  begins  1606 . . 
428  ;  Fcckenham,  last  abbot  of,  79, 
427  {see  Minsters) 

Westminster  Old  Palace,  monkish  tales 
about,  427;  Chapter  House  Records, 
428 

Wharfdale  visited  by  Inland,  353 

Whitby  Abbey,  244  ;  St.  Hilda  of,  491 

Wiclif.  age  of,  22;  personality  of,  102, 
189  ;  silence  of  Boston  of  Bury  on, 
217;  not  a  historic  personality,  219, 
320 ;  went  to  the  Bohemians,  280 ;  why 
liis  New  Testament  not  issued  by 
Caxton  Guild,  377;  Daniel  on,  400, 
40  z 

Wilkins,  450,  539 


William  the  Conqueror,  255, 258 ;  Daniel 
on,  400 ;  Selden  and  William  of 
Poitiers  on,  538 ;  and  Military  Force, 

541 
William  Rufus,  362  ;  death  of,  528 

William  of  Malmesbury,  1x7.  174,  203. 

214, 350,  399. 401,  520,  523  ;  not  known 

till  the  z6th  century,  43  no/e, 
William  of  Newburgh,  2x5,  350,  398 
William  of  Worcester.     See  Boleter 
Windsor  Castle  in  Drayton's  time,  499, 

506;  St.  George's,  Windsor,  claim  to 

be  receptacle  of  relics  of  Henry  VL, 

435 
Winton,  or  Winchester,  Monastery,  246, 

248,  254,  260 
Wolsey,  Cardinal,  a  Thomist,  217 
Women,  Status  of,  464 
Wood,  Anthony  a,  508 
World,  age  of  the,  fixed  by  i6th  and 

17th  century  scholars,  99 ;  Renunciation 

of  the,  457,  480 
Wrangling,  or  Altercation,  167 
Wulstan,  Abp.  of  York,  251,  262 
Wyat,  Sir  Thomas,  poet,  498 

XiMiNES'  edition  of  the  Bible,  442  , 

Year  Books,  supposed,  Edward  II.  to 

Henry  VHL.  429,  551 
York  and  Lancaster.     See  Roses 
York,    Abps.    of,    by    Thomas   Stubbs. 

Plagiate   from    Richard  of   Hexham, 

216 ;  Minster,  244 

Zacuto,  Rabbi,  x8  ;  his  chronology.  98 
Zarephath,  or  France,  44 
Ziegclbauer,  Dom,  his  history,  73 
Zumpt,  on  discrepancies  in  dates,  188 
Zwingle  and  Zwinglians,  436,  465 
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